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Should, ſcarce have had the 
Boldneſs to prefix 
Name to this Book, had I not. + 

been fully perſuaded that the 
extraordinary Worth of my 


your great 


r would ſtrongly plead for me to your 
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Excellency's Generofity. For, ſince my In- 
Puffendorf”s Intro- 
duction Fe 
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ee 
in no leſs Luſtre in this Kingdom, than it has 
heretofore done in moſt Parts of Europe; I 


4 


| eould not, without injuring a Perſon ſo fa- 
| mous for his Learning, and the Rank he 


bears in one of the Northern Kingdoms, 
| ſubmit his Treatiſe to the Protection of an 

"a other Perſon than your Excellency, whole 
judging Power is ſo univerſally acknow+s 


. dg d: If it endures this Teſt, it mùſt paſs 
It current in this Nation. The high Station in 
1 which you are now plac'd by the Choice of 
the wiſeſt and braveſt of Kings, having put 
£ you Merits above the Praiſes of a. private 
Perſon; I ſhall rather admire than pretend 
to enumerate them; wiſhing, that as your 
| 8 eee e been moſt a in 
We preſerving your Country's Liberty, ſo your 
| 1 for the future 8 as fatal 
to the French, as the Swords of your glorious 
Anceſtors in former Ages. Thus recom- 
mending my ſelf to your Excellency's Pro- 
tection, I beg leave to ſubſcribe my ſelf, 
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| READER. 


HA T Hiſtory is the moſt pleaſant 
„and uſeful Study for Perſons of 
Quality, and more particularly 
for thoſe who deſign for Employ- 
ments in the State, is dell known. 
to all Men of Learning. It is therefore requi- 
ite, that young Gentlemen ſhould be exhorted 
o 75 themſelves betimes to this Study, not 
only becauſe their Memory is then vigorous, and 


99 4 


= more capable to retain what they learn, but Jiks- 
wiſe in regard it may be {Lata that be who 


has 


/ 


- 


bas uo Reliſb for Hiſtory, is very unlikely to 
make any great Progreſs in the Wa of Know- 
ledge. It is @ common Cuſtom, 3 „Both in 
publick and private Schools, to read to their 
Scholars ſome ancient Hiſtorians and there 
are a great many who employ ſeveral Tears m 


reading Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, Juſtin, 


and Livy, but never ſo much as take into their 
Conſideration the Hiſtory of later Times. Tis 
true, and it cannot be deny d, but that we 


ought to begin with the ancient Hiſtorians, they 


being equally uſeful and pleaſant ; but to ne- 

lect the Hiſtory of later Times is a notorious 
Piece of Indiſcretion, and Want of Under- 
fanding, in thoſe to whom the Education of 
Louth is committed; for I lay down this as a 
Principle, That we are to ſtudy thoſe Things in 
our Touth, which may prove uſeful to us | "wag 
after, when we come to riper Tears, and apply 
our ſelves to Buſineſs. Now, I cannot, for my 
Life, apprehend what great Benefit we can ex- 


ped to receive from Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, 


and the firſt Decad of Livy, as to our Modern 
Afﬀairs, tho we bad learn'd them by heart, 


and had, beſides this, made a perfect Index 


of all the Phraſes and Sentences that are to be 
found in them Or if we were ſo well vert 


count, how many Cows and Sheep the Romans 
Jed in Triumph when they bad conquer'd the 
Aqui, the Volſci, and the Hernici. But 
what a conſiderable Advantage it is to under- 


Hand the Modern Hiſtory as well of our Native 


Country, 
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Country, as of its neighbouring Nations, is 
ſufficiently known to ſuch as are employ'd in 
State- Affairs. But, after all, it is not ſo eaſy a 
Matter to acquire this Knowledge, partly be- 
cauſe thoſe Hiſtories are jy enge in large 
and various Volumes; partly becauſe they are 
1 ative Language of 


each Country; ſo that he who intends to a 


' ply himſelf to this Study, muſt be well verfd 


in Foreign Languages. To remove in ſome 
Meaſure this Difficulty, I did ſome Tears apo, 
for the Benefit of ſome young Gentlemen in 
Sweden, compile a Compendium of the Hiſtory 


of ſuch States as ſeem'd to have any Reference 


to that Kingdom ; with intent only to give 


them the firſt Tafle of thoſe Hiſtories fi- 


ted for their private Improvement. But after 


this rough Draught had fallen into other Hinds, 


J had ſome Reaſon to fear that ſome progging 
Bookſeller or other would publiſh it imperfeet, 


as I know it has happen'd to others, whoſe 


Diſcourſes undigeſted have been publiſh'd 4- 


gainſt their Will and 3 So I found 


my ſelf oblig d, notwithſtanding I had but 


little Leiſure, to reviſe the ſaid Work, and 
after I had render d it ſomewhat more per- 


Fee, rather to publiſh it, ſuch as it is, than to 


ſuffer that another ſhould rob me of it. I hope 


Therefore, that the diſcreet Reader will look 


favourably upon this Work, not as a Piece de- 


ſien d for Men 77 great Learning, but adapted 


0 the Apprebenſions and Capacities of young 
: Men, ke. J was willing to ſpew the Way, 
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and, as it were, to give them a Taſte, ꝛeo hereby 


they might be encouraged to make a further 
Search into this Study, I muſt here alſo ad- 
vertiſe the Reader, that becauſe J have taken 
the Hiſtory. of each Kingdom from its own 


Hiſtorians, ſo a great Difference is to be 


cern the Tranſations of ſome Nations that 
"were. at Eumity; it being à common Obſer- 


vation, that. the reſpective Hiſtorians have 
magniſy d thoſe Actions which prov'd favoura- 
ble to their Native Country, as they have le ſ. 
ſen'd thoſe that proud unfortunate. To re- 
concile and decide theſe Differences, was not 
my Buſmeſs. © But to give a. clearer” Inſigbt 
into the Hiſtory of each Country, I have added 


ſuch Obſervations as are generally made con- 


cerning the good and bad Qualifications of 
each Nation, without offering either to flatter 


or undervalue any; as alſo, what concerns 


the Nature, Strength, an Weakneſs of each 


Country, and its Form ef Government © All 
which I thought might be an Inducement to 


young Gentlemen when they travel or converſe 


with Men of greater Experience in the Af airs 


F the World, to be more inquiſitive into thoſe 
Matters. What ] have related concerning the 
Intere ſt of each State, is to be conſider d as 


relating chiefly to that Time when I compos d 
this Work. And, tho 1. muſt confeſs, that 
this is 4 Matter more | ſuitable to the Capa- 
city of Men of Underſtanding than young 
People, yer I could not paſs it by in Silence, 


ſince 
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ſince this is to be efleem'd the Principle, from 
whence muſt be concluded, whether State- 
Aﬀairs are either well or ill managed. 1 
muſt alſo mention one Thing more, which may 
ſerve as an Inſtruction to young Men, viz. That 
the Intereſt of Nations may be divided into the 
Imaginary and the Real Intereſt, The firſt I 
underſtand to take place, when a Prince judges 
the Welfare of his State to conſiſt in ſuch 
Things as cannot be perform'd without diſ- 
quieting and being injurious to a great many 
other States, and which theſe arè oblig d to 
oppoſe with all their Power : As for Example, 
The Monarchy of Europe, or an -univerſal 
Monopoly; ſuch Things being the Fuel with 
which the whole World may be put into a Flame. 
Num fi vos omnibus imperare vultis, ſequi- 
tur ut omnes ſervitutem accipiant.? It you 
would be the only Maſters of the World, 
doth it thence follow, that all others ſhould 
tamely lay their Necks under your Yoke? 
. The Real Intereſt may be ſubdivided into 
Perpetual and Temporary. The. former de- 
pends chiefly on the Situation and Conſti- 
Tution f the Country, and the. natural In- 
clinations of the People; the latter, on the 
Condition, Strength, and Weakneſs of tha 
neighbouring Nations; for as thoſe vary, the 
* intereſt muſt alſo vary.  Whence it often bap- 
Pens, that whereas wwe are, for our own, Secu- 
' rity, ſometimes oblig'd to aſſiſt à neighbour- 
ing Nation, which is likely to be oppreſſed 
by @ more potent Enemy; ar another Time 
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we are forced to oppoſe the Deſigns of thoſe 
we before aſſiſted; when we find they have re- 
cover d themſelves to that degree, as that 
they may prove formidable and troubleſome 
v0 us. But ſeeing this Intereſt is ſo mani- 
feſt to thoſe who are vers'd in State-Afﬀairs, 
that they can't be ignorant. of it; one might 
ask, How it oftentimes happens, that great 
Errors are committed in this kind againſt the 
Intereſt of the State. To this may be an- 
ſwer d, That thoſe who have the Supreme 
Adminiſtration of Affairs, are oftentimes not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the Intereſt both 
of their own State, and of their Neighbours ; 
and yet being fond of their own Sentiments, 
will not follow the Advice of underſtanding 
and faithful Miniſters. Sometimes they are 
miſguided by their Paſſions, or by Time: ſeruin 
Miniſters and Favourites, But where the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government is committed 
to the Care of Miniſters of State, it may 
bappen, that theſe are not capable of diſcern- 
ing it, or elſe are led away by a private 
Intereſt, which is oppoſite to that. of the 
State; or elſe, being divided into Factions, 
they are more concern d to ruin their Rivals, 
than to follow the Dictates of Reaſon. And 
for this Reaſon, ſome of the moſt exquiſite Parts 
of Modern Hiſtory conſiſt in knowing the juſt 
Cbaratier of the Perſon who is the Sovereign, 
or of the Miniſters, which rule a State; their 
Capacity, Inclinations, Caprices, Private Inte- 
. Manner of Proceeding, and the lite; 
_— oince 
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fince upon this depends, in a great meaſure, 


the good and ill Management of a State. 
For it frequently happens, That a State which 


in it ſelf conſider'd is but weak, is made to 


become very conſiderable by the good Conduct 


and Vigilance of its Directors; whereas 4 


powerful State, by the ill Management of 
thoſe that ſit at the Helm, oftentimes declines 
apace. But as the Knowledge of theſe Mat- 
ters appertains properly to thoſe who are em- 


ploy'd in the Management of Foreign Affairs, 


fo it is mutable, conſidering how often the 
Scene is chang'd at Court. Wherefore it is 
better learn'd from Experience and the Con- 
verſation of Men well vers'd in theſe Mat- 
ters, than from any Books whatſoever. And 

this is what I thought my ſelf oblig'd to 


; premiſe in a few Words, before I enter d 
_ upon the Body of the Work, 1 
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ONE. 


1 F the Ancient Monde 
= chies, and more eſpe- 
cially of the Ra, 
= fromthe Ruins of which 

7:3 9 _ aroſe many later King- 
doms and States, | Pag. 1 


Chap. II. Of the Kingdom of Spain, 25 
Chap. III. Of Portugal, 390 


Chap. IV. Of England, : 84 


Chap. V. Of France. 148 
Chap. VI. Of the United Provinces, 216 
Chap. VII. Of the Switzers, 250 


Chap. VIII. Of the German Empire, 257 


| Chap, p. X. Off Denmark, | 288 


Chap. X. Of Poland. „ 
Chap. XI. Of Muſcovy, wee. | 
Chap. XII. OF the Spiritual Monarchy of | 

Rome ; or, of the Pope, 382 | 
Chap. XIIl. Of. Sweden. 459 


The ConTENTS of the Appendix, 


The Hiſtor y of Venice, 537 
of Modena, 593 
of Mantua, 612 
of Tuſcany or Florence, 620 


4-3 F F Savoy. 631 
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Chief Kingdoms and States 
34 Of the Ancient Monarchies, and more eſpe- 
a] cially of the Roman, from the Ruins of. 
which aroſe many Kingdoms and Staten. 
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O Manof common Senſe; imagines, that” Ie mog 
at the ſirſt Propagation of Mankind; there: — 
were ſuch. Governments as are among * 7 
nat this time. For in thoſe Times every 3 
Father, without being ſubject to any Superior Power, 
governed his Wife, Children and Servants; asa Sovereign. 
Nay; it ſeems very probable to me, that even to the time 
of the Deluge; there was no Magiſtracy; nor any civil 
| Conſtitution ; but that the Government was lodged only + 
in each Father of his Family. For it is ſcarce to be ima- 
» e that ſuch abominable Licentiouſneſs, and the Con- 
1 uſion of all Rights and Laws, both Human and Divine, 
could have been introduced, where the Power of Magi- 
ſtrates and Laws was exerciſed: And it is obſervable, that 
after once the Rules of Government were conſtituted, we 
do not find that Mankind in general did run into the ſame 
Enormities; of which God 33 was obliged to purge 


Tube Origi- 
nal of civil 
Societies. 


$3; At what 
: N time the firſt 
States were 


A1 TirroduBfion to rb. 
the World by an univerſal Puniſhment ; I Root 


ment of ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt confiderable amon 


conſtituted, ; 


* 


of the Evil was remaining as well after as before the De- 
luge. However tis likewiſe probable that for a conſide- 
— time after the Deluge, this ſeparate Paternal Go- 
vernment continued in the World. q 5 5 FE; 

$. 2. But the Reaſon why Fathers of Families left this 
ſeparate way of Living, and ij oined in a mutual civil Socie- 
ty, ſeems to be, that among the Neighbouring Families, 
e Quarrels us'dto ariſe, which being often deci- 
ded by Force, drew along with them — | ens Inconve- 
niencies; to prevent which, it was 2 t neceſſary, for 
the Preſervation of Peace and Quietneſs amon gh 
bours, to leave the Decifion of ſuch Matters to the Judg- 


them. Beſides, upon the Increaſe of Mankind, the ll? 


lence and Violence of diſſolute Men became ſo remarka- 
ble and notorious, that a ſmall handful of ill Men combi- 
ning together, could with the greateſt Eaſe oppreſs and 
ruin a oe Man with his Wife and Children : And ta 
guard off ſuch Injuries,the Neighbours that lived ſo near 


as to be able to aſſiſt one another in caſe of Neceſſity, did 


enter into a Society mutually to defend themſelves againſt 
their common Enemies. That they might do this with 
the better ſucceſs, the ſupream Government of the Socie- 
ty was committed to him who appeared moſt conſidera- 
ble for his Wiſdom and Valour. It is alſo very probable, 
that ſuch as by common Conſent fought out new Habita- 
tions, choſe a Leader, who both in the Expedition, and in 


the Country they poſſeſſed themſelves of, had the chief Di- 


rection of Affairs. And this Offic »f a Judge, Head or 


Leader, degenerated by degrees, into that ſortof Govern- 


ment that Ariſtotle calls Heroical; which indeed is no- 
thing elſe but a Democraſy preſided over by one of the Ci- 
tizens, who has a Power rather to adviſe than to com- 
mand the reſt. Now this ſeems to be the moſt ancient 
Form of Republicks: For the Fathers and Maſters of Fa- 


milies could not ſo ſoon forget their Liberty, as not to re- 


ſerve to themſelves a ſnare in the Government, by which 
their Conſent was neceſſary, at leaſt in all Affairs that 
were to be decreed in the Name of the whole Society. 


3. But at what time preciſely theſe Societies were 


be eſteemed the 


ard inſtituted, and which of them is to 
| | moſt 


a 
= 


LES 


de if 
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Hiſtory f E U ROPE, 4 
moſt Ancient, is noteaſyto be determined; fortho'com- 
monly' the een vote taken for the firſt Monar- 
chy yet it is not from hence to be concluded, that the 
ſame was the firſt civil Society; ſince it is evident, that 
this Empire acquired its greatneſs by ſwallowing up leſ- 
ſer States; And thoſe Wars which the Mirian Kings 
waged againſt other States; do abundantly teſtify, that 
befides the Mirian there were other civil Societies even 
at that Time in the World. Upon this Head it is to be 


obſerv'd, that as no human Affairs come immediately to 


Perfection, ſo were the firſt Inſtitutions of civil Society 
very ſimple and imperfect, till by Degrees all the parts of 
the Supreme civil Power, together with ſuch Laws and 
Conſtitutions as were 1 for the maintaining of a 
civil Society, were ſettled and inſtituted. The firſt Com- The firſt 


States were 


monwealths were likewiſe very ſmall, and their Territo- very (all 


5 


” 


ries of a very little Extent, ſo that it was eaſy for the Ci- and imper- 


tizens to aſſemble, either to conſult upon Matters of Im- 
portance, or to defend themſelves againſt a foreign Pow- 
er. It is evident out of Hiſtory, that the deeper you 
ſearch into the moſt ancient Times, the more ſeparate 
ſmall Commonwealths you will meet withal ; from the 


coalition of which great Empires in proceſs of Time did 
ariſe, ſome uniting by common Conſent, and others 


M7 : being ſubdued by the more powerful. 


$. 4. Among theſe great Empires the Mrian is com- The 4 ian 

monly reckoned the moſt Ancient; the Reaſonof which Ev pite. 
may probably be, that thoſe Parts were ſooner, and more 
inhabited than other Places, which being later poſſeſſed 

had fewer Inhabitants, and thoſe ſcattered at greater di- 
ſtances one from another, Add to this, that theſe earlier 

and more numerous Inhabitants had a greater ſupport of 
Riches and Laws, than the latter, who were perpetually 

rx, ang in Agriculture. So that the Mrians might 
without much difficulty overcome one ſmall Common- 
wealth after another, and by ſubduing ſome, make a way 


for an entire Conqueſt over the reſt, that had not then 


learned the Advantage of a joint Power and Confederacy: 
The vaſt Armies with which Ninus and Semirantis 
(the firſt Founders of this Monarchy ) over-power'd far 


diſtant Nations, make the common Chronologies very 


doubtful: But to ſettle this is not to our preſent Purpoſe. 
Twill be of more Uſe _ Notice, by hat means the 
2 


Kings 


1 


By what 
means this 
F.mpire was 
maintained. 


Its Fall, 


The Perfian 
Empite, 


An Introdutfion to the 
Kiugs of this vaſt Empire did bridle the conquered Na- 
tions; and indeed two of their Meaſures are very remar- + 
kable. The firſt was, That intending to imprint an ex- 
traordinary Character of their Perfons upon the Minds 
of the People, they always kept themſelves very cloſe in 
their Palaces, and being ſeldom to be ſeen by any but 
their neareſt Servants, they never iſſued out Orders, or 
anſwered their Subjects Petitions but by them. By this 


 means,they inſpired the Vulgar People, with the Thoughts 


that they were in ſome Degree above the Human Race. 
The ſecond was, That every Year they us d to draw a cer- 
tain number of Soldiers out of each Province, and theſe 
being quartered in and about the Place of their Reſidence, 
and commanded by ſuch a one as was thought moſt faith- 
ful, they ſtruck Terror both into the Subjects as Home 
and the neighbouring Nations Abroad. This Army was 
again disbanded every Year, and another drawn out of 
the Provinces, that the General being thus deprived of 
an 8 to gain the Affection of the Soldiers, might 
not be in a Condition to invade the Empire. The Ruin 
of this Empire under Sardanapalus, is not ſo much to be 
aſcribed to his Effeminacy, as to this, that the Kings al- 
lowed too much Power to the Governors of Provinces of 
ſo vaſt an Extent. Theſe grew at laſt too powerful for the 
Kings themſelves, who being lulled afleep by Voluptu- 
ouſneſs 1 Effects of Peace and Plenty) did not, as 
they uſed to do formerly, by great Actions endeavour to 


maintain their Authority among the People. Out of the 


Ruins of the Mirian Empire two new Kingdoms were 


erected; Arbaces taking upon himſelf the Sovereignty of 


Media, where he was Governor, as the Governor of Baby- 
lon did the ſame in his Province; both which were after- 
ward reunited under the Perſian Monarchy. 


I 5. Cyrus the firſt Founder of the Perſian Empire, did, 
beſides what formerly belonged to Media and Babylon, al- 
ſo conquer a great part of the Leſſer ia. This Prince, 


beſides other remarkable Conſtitutions, did wi ſely throw 


in this, as a moſt neceſſary one to preſerve the Peace of his 


Empire; that in all Provinces, where he ſent his Lords Lieu- 


tenants, he appointed Governors of the Fortreſſes, choſen 
out of the Commons, who being not under the Iuriſdi- 
ction of the Lords Lieutenant, had their dependance im- 


mediately on the King. Theſe therefore living in con. 


tinual 
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tinual Emulation and ealouſies, ſerved as 2 Bridle to one 
another. The Lords Lieutenants, without the aſſiſtance 


of the Governors of the Fortreſſes, were not in a Capa- 
city to mutiny againſt the King; and the Governors ha- 
fu 


ying a watc Eye upon all their Attempts and In- 
trigues, gave conſtant Notice of the ſame to the King. 
On the A 8 Hand, from the Governors of the Fortrefles 
nothing was to be feared, becauſe, being of mean Con- 
dition, and a very limited Power, they were not capable 
of making any great Factions, or drawing any conſidera- 
ble Party after ch 


— 


em. Cambyſes annexed Egypt to the Per- The vain 


an Empire. But whenever the Kings of Perſia attempt- Auempts of 
| P 2 P 


ed to extend their Conqueſts farther, it always proved 
fruitleſs. Cambyſes did in vain attack the Ethiopians, as 
Darius Hyſtaſpes did the Scythians : And Xerxes was ſhame- 
fully beaten by the Greeks. But the following Kings, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, Darius Nothus, and  Artaxergxes 
Mnemon manag'd their Aﬀairs with more Wiſdom againſt 
the Greeks, whom they did not attack ; but leaving them 
at reſt they quickly ſaw inteſtine Wars kindled among 
them, wherein they ſo well knew how to play their Game, 


their ings 


to enlarge 


the Empire. 


that by always affording Aſſiſtance to the weaker fide, 


they rather protracted than finiſhed theſe Inteſtine Wars, 


till the Greeks, quite tired and exhauſted, were oblig'd 


to accept of ſuch Conditions of Peace as were projected 
by the Perſiavs; by virtue of which, each City being de- 
clared free and independent of one another, Greece was 
diſabl'd thereafter to undertake any thing of Moment, 
But after all, Macedon, an obſcure Nation of Greece, 


prov'd the Ruin of the Perſian Monarchy, thro' a defect Their Fall, 


of Policy in their Kings, in not making early Oppoſition 
to the growing Pwr os Philip, by 7 os ; & 

mies in Greece, againſt Him and his Son Alea under; which 
for great Sums of Money they might eafity have dene, 
and thus have cut out ſo much Work for theſe two War- 
like Princes at home, that they could not have had 
| leiſure ſo much as to have entred on the Thoughts of in- 
vading Perſia : In the ſame manner as formerly the Perſe 
ans had obliged Ageſilaus quickly to return into Greece. 
But being over ſecure in their own ſtrength, and deſpiſing 
others, they drew upon themſelves their own Deſtruction. 


d. 6. Greece was in ancient Times divided into, a great 


za 


3 a 


many, pary e efery oye vt" o beg. 


erful Ene- 
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= In ntroduftion to the- 
e v nne 

goyernd by its own, peculiar, Laws. Ameng hoſe, in 
procels of e Citi- 


ime, Athens grew moſt. Famous, who 


| zens, for Ingenuity, Eloquence, the Knowledge of Arts 


ter this, by adding the Harbour of Pyreum to their Ci 


and Sciences, and civiliz d Manners, ſurpaſſed all the 
reſt; and their Glory increaſed exceedingly after they had 
fignaliz'd themſelves ſo bravely againſt 8 Perſians. Af- 
t 
ey made it very commod e eren 9 
ſuch vaſt Riches, that by their Naval Strength they ſub- 
du'd the Illes of the Agean Sea, and the Coaſt of the 


Leſſer ia. But elated with Succeſs, and thereupon offer- 
ing bard Ufage to their Subjects and Confederates, they 


drew upon themſelves the Hatred of their Allies: And a 
ter they onge attempted to be ſole Maſters of Greece, the 
Peloponeſians, and others, headed by the Spartans (who 


above all bore a particular Emulation and Envy to the 


; » ! 


Athenians) united together tochaſtiſe the Inſolence of 4- 


thens. Yet the Athenians behav'd themſelves ſo bravely 
that the War was carried on for a conſiderable Time wit 
near equal Succeſs, till at laſt being vanquiſh'd in a Bat- 
tel in Sicily, they alſo loſt their whole Fleer on the Coaſt 
of Thrace. Then the Lacedemonians becoming Maſters of 
Athens conſtituted thirty Governors, who tyranniz d moſt 


exuelly over ſuch of the Citizens of Athens as ſurviy d the 


ſtorming of their City; yet Thraſibulus having expell'd 


the ſame, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome of the banifh'd 4 


* 


bean by 


thenians, reſtor d the City to its former Liberty. After 
this, t ough the At heniaus recover'd themſelves a little, 


eur of their Commonwealth; and being afterwards too 


” 


| 10 were they neyer able to arrive at the former Gran- 


orward in ma 15 againſt Uhic 4 they were ſevere- 
Chaſtiz' im. It was therefore the immoderate 
mbition of the Athenians, and their defire of cpoguering 
@ -11" 95 56 862 35 £0 8 Mi IU LEG 34 | is 
more than e able to defend, which occasion „ 
their Ruin. For the Number of the Citizens of Athens 
did not much exceed ten thouſand, and they rarely re- 


z 


— 


| Fon ore as Citizens amon them, great Cities and 


Frovinces could not be Kept in Obedience by ſuch a num- 
ber; and ſo with one unfortunate Blow their whole Pow- 
er was ſtruck down without Recovery. For conſidering 
that ſuch Cities are better fitted for their own Defence, 
than or making Congueſts upon others, it is more ad- 
Mſeabie fon them to, mind the Advantage of their own 
Trade, than to intermeddle toò much in Foreign Affairs 4 
2 | "tk 
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and rather to ſecure their own Walls, than to invade 


their Neighbours. Next to Athens, Lacedemon was fa- Sparta. 


mous in Greece, the Citizens of which, by the Conſtituti- 
ons and rigorous err introduc'd by Lycurgus, ſeem'd 
to be moſt fitly qualified for Warlike Atchievements. 
While this City had no powerful Neighbour to conteſt 
withal, it was ſtrong enough to defend its Liberty a- 
gainſt the Neighbouring Commonwealths. And the Sar- 
tans, as long as they, according to their Laws and Inſtitu- 
tions, deſpis'd Riches, had no great occafion to invade 
others. But as ſoon as they began to aim at higher 


Matters, — faund by Experience, that it was a quite 
e 


different Caſe to conquer wide extended Kingdoms, and 
to preſerve a {mall Republick. For having had the 
Fortune of ſubduing Athens, they fell into the ſame 
Poll which had been the Ruin of the Athenians ; and 
not.ſatisfied with the attempts of conquering Greece, and 
the Afiatick Sea Coaſts, had the Preſumption to invade 
Perſia under the Conduct of Ageſilaus. But it was eaſy 
for the King of Perſia to find out means to puniſh their 
Inſolence, by caufing a Diverfion to be made by the Greeks 
that ad the Succeſs of the Spartans, ſo that they 
were quickly obliged to recal Ageſilaus to defend them- 
ſelves at home. Not long after, their Fleet being beaten 
by Conon, Epaminoudas defeated their Army by Land in 
the Battel of Leu#ra; whereby they were ſo weakened, 
that they were ſcarce able to defend their own Walls. 
Next to theſe two Cities, Thebes was for a while Famous, 
through the Valour and Wiſdom of Epaminondas, who 


knew ſo well how to Head his Countrymen, that they 


humbled the Spartans, and, as long as he liv'd, were the 
moſt flouriſhing State of Greece, But after his Death 

this City return'd to its former State; and makin Head 
againſt Philip, was ſeverely humbled by him, and quite 
deftroy'd by his Son Alex ander. EE. 
S. 7. Macedon was before the times of Philip an incon- 
ſiderable Kingdom, and ſoexpos'd to the Incurſions of its 
Neighbours, that it was ſcarceable to defend it ſelf; this 
Nation 5 then eſteem'd the moſt deſpicable of Greece. 
But by the Military Vertue of two Kings, it made ſuch a 
confiderable Figure, that it conquer'd a great Part of the 
World. Theperplex'd ob ant echt of the neighbour- 


Macedon. 


ThePolitick 
Cond uR and 


ing Nations of Macedon at that time, and the good Con greatAftions 
gut of Philip 7 whereby he ſo ſettled rhe Kingdom at of Phibp. 
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of Greatneſs, that he waschoſen by the common Conſent 


An Intraduction to the 


home, that it quickly became the Head of all Greece, gave 
the firſt opportunity to lay the Foundation of this Monar · 
chy. For on one ſide it had for its Neighbours, the Thra- 
cians, Triballians, and Illyrians, very barbarous Nations, 


and given to Robbery; which were eaſily kept in awe 


y 2 neighbouring, wiſe, and brave King. On the other 
de, was Greece and its Cities, which, tho' they were 
much fallen ſrom their ancient Glory, yet were all toge- 
ther ſtill too hard for the Macedonians. Againſt theſe he 


made uſe of this Artifice, That by ſetting them together 


* 


inteſtine Wars, that they were . afterwards not able to 
hold out long againſt him. And becauſe. Philp us d only 
fo attack one of thoſe Cities at a time, and thereſt were 
not forward enough-unanimouſly to prevent his growing 
Greatneſs, he was upon a ſudden, jw they were a- 
ware of it, grown too ſtrong and potent for them all. 


by the Earsamang themſelves, he ſo weakned them with 


Philip ſeem'd particularly endow'd with great Qualifica- 


tions for this Enterprize. For beſides the Vivacity of his 
Spirit, he was puſh'd on by an extraordinary Ambition 
to make himſelf Famous by great Actions. What real 
Virtues were wanting in him, he endea vour'd to ſupply 
with pretending to - ſame ; and tho he did nothing 
without 2 fair Pretence, yet did he never ſtick at any 
thing, provided he could abtain his Ends; and was never 
ſparing in Promiſes or Oaths, if he thought he could 
thereby deceive ſuch as he intended to overcome. . He 
was an #blolute Maſter of his Paſſions, and knew how 


to conceal and diſguiſe his Defigns, how to ſet Friends 


together by the Ears, and by pretending en to 
both Parties, to deceive them by vain Hopes. He had 
likewiſe a flattering, deceitful, crafty way of Speak in 
and Converſing, and ſo knew how to inſinuate himſelt 
wo every Body; how to diſcourſe ſeriouſly, and to 
reak a Jeſt with equal Dexterity ; and as for Money, he 


made nd other uſe of it, than to advance his Deſigns. 


He was a moſt experienc'd Warrior, and had made the 
Macedonians ſuch excellent Soldiers, that the Macedonian 
Phalanx, firſt invented hy him, was terrible even to the 


Romans, And in regard he was always at the Head of his 


Armies, continually exercis d his Soldiers, and punctually 


paid them, there were no better Soldiers in his Days 


than the Macedonians. When arriv'd at ſo high a pitch 


O 
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| of Greece, their General againſt the Perſians, and when 
buſie in making Preparations for the Expedition, he was 
barbarouſly murder'd, leaving his Son Alexander the 
Glory of purſuing it. | 


S. 8. The whole Compaſs of Hiſtory does ſcarce afford 4ex2ndn 
a more famous and glorious Expedition, than that of A e G 
lexander the Great, in which, with about thirty thouſand 
Men, he conquer'd ſo vaſt and potent Kingdoms, and by 
his victorious Arms, extended his Empire from the Helle- 
ſpont to the Indies. If we enquire into the Cauſes of ſuch 
uncommon and happy Progreſſes, it is undeniable, that, 
next to the Providence of God Almighty,. who has put 
bounds to all Kingdoms upon Earth, the incomparable 
Valour of Alexander himſelf had a great ſhare in the 
ſame; who having an Army of choſen Men, fell upon his 
Enemies Army with ſuch Diſpatch and Vigour, that it was 
impoſſible for any new levied Forces of the Barbarians, 
tho' never ſo numerous, to reſiſt him. In the next place, 
Darius committed a grand Miſtake, when he offer'd Bat- 
tel to Alexander; it being evident, that the Perſiaus never 
were equal to the Greeks in pitch'd Battels. Beſides this, 
the Perſians having liv'd for a conſiderable time in Peace, 
had few experienc'd Soldiers among them; ſo that the 
—.— the number was of ſuch undiſciplin'd Soldiers, the 
ner were they brought into diſorder at the Time of 
Battel. Darius was ignorant of that great Art of protra- 
Qing the War, and endeavouring, by poſting himſelf ad- 
vantageouſly, and cutting off the Proviſions from his E- 
nemies, to take off the Edge of Alexander's Fury. And 
becauſe he had neglected to give him a Diverſion at 
home, with the Aſſiſtance of the Greeks, who envied his 
Greatneſs, no other Event could reaſonably be expected. 
than what afterwards followed. . Mee 


- $. 9. But the untimely Death of Alexander robb'd both He dies 
his Children and the World of the Fruits of his Victories. Vo- 
For not only his Children, being young, loſt their Father's 
Kingdom ; but the fatal Wars ole ge after his Death, 
berwixt his Generals, brought the conquer d Nations un- 

der great Calamities; who elſe would have been in hopes 

to have changed their Kings for a much better and great- 

er Prince. Tis true, it ſeem'd to be next to an lmpoſſi- 


bility, that theſe ſo ſudgenly canquered Countries bold 
| | ' 5 : "Uh 


tb 
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LO An Introduction to be 
ſo ſoon be united in one Kingdom; ſince a firm Union be- 
twixt ſo many Nations could not be eſtabliſhed without a 
ſingular Prudence of their Supreme Head, and a confide- 
rable Time. Beſides, we find, that a ſudden Greatneſs 
is rarely laſting, there being no leſs Ability required to 
maintain, than to acquire a Thing of this Nature. The 
Conqueſts therefore of Alexander being of ſo vaſt an Ex- 
tent, that the ſmall Numbers of his Macedonians was by 
no means ſufficient to keep them in awe, and to make 
thoſe Provinces dependant on the Macedonian Empire 
there was no other way to maintain ſuch vaſt Conqueſts, 
but to treat the conquer'd Nations in the fame manner 
with his native Subj fs, and not to oblige them to depart 
from their ancient Laws and Cuſtoms, or to turn Macedo- 
nian; but rather for him to turn Perſian, that the con- 
quer'd might not be ſenfible of any other Change, but 
what they found in the Perſon of hay King. Alexander 
underſtood this yery well ; and accordingly he not only 
uſed himſelf to the Perſian Cuſtoms and Habit, 'but like- 
wiſe martied the deceaſed King's Daughter, and had a 
: Perſian Guard about him. Thoſe Writers who cenſure 
Alexander's Conduct in this Matter, only betray their own 
Indiſcretion. However, to ſettle a right Underſtanding 
betwixt the Conquerors and Conquered, required a conſi- 
derable Time; to effect which Alexander ſeemed to be 
the fitteſt Man in the World, as being endowed with a 
more than ordinary Valour, Magnanimity, am- 
and Authority. If he had left a Son behind him not un 
worthy of ſo great a Father, the Perſian Throne would 
queſtionleſs have been entailed upon his Family. 
Great Trou. F. TO. The Death of Alexander the Great was the oc- 
Reach ef f caſion of long and bloody Wars: For the Army, puff d 
Jexander. up With the lory of its great Actions, eſteem'd no Body 
| N of the ſupream Command ; and the Generals re- 
fuſing to obey one another, were grown too potent to live 
as private Perſons. ' Tis true, Arideus had the Name of 
King; but this poor Man wanted both Authority and 
Power to bridle the Ambition of ſo many proud and great 
Men. So that ſpurr'd on by the Hopes, ſome of obtain- 
ing the whole e ire, ſome of getting a conſiderable 
ſhare, they waged a moſt bloody and long War among 
themſel ves, till their Number was reduced to a few, from 
2 great many who firſt pretended to the Empire. _ 
| NT 1 
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of them took upon themſelves the Title of Kings, and the 


Sovereign Dominion of Provinces, viz. Caſſander, Li | 
he 


machus, Antigonus, Seleucus and Prolemy. But only the 
three laſt tranſmitted their Kingdoms to their Families. 


So that only three Kingdoms remain'd in the Power of 


VVV 
don ; That part of the Perſian Empire which lay Eaſterly 


beyond the River Zupbrates, bong again become a vaſt 


new Kingdom under the Name of the Parthian Empire. 
The abovementioned three Kingdoms were afterwards 
ee up by the Romans, and of theſe the Kingdom of 

Aacedon was the firſt, as Tying neareſt to Iraſy. For the 
Romans, after having ſubdued all Traly, began to extend 
their Conqueſts beyond the Seas ; and perceiving that 
Philip an active King, bid fair for the Conqueſt of all 
Greece, they did not think it adviſable to let him grow 


more powerful, he being ſo near them, that in Time he 


might eafily prove troubleſome to Italy. They entring 
therefore into a 10 with the ſame Cities of Greece, 
which were attack d by Philip, under that Pretence made 
War upon Philip; and having driven him back into Ma- 
tedon, reſtored Liberty to all Greece, By which means 
the Romans at the ſame time divided their Strength, and 
ain'd their Affections: At length they conquer'd Per- 
exs, and with him the Kingdom of Macedon: Then they 
turn'd their Arms againſt Syria; and took from Antiocha; 
the Great, all that Part of ia which extends as far as 


The Fall of 
the Macedo- 
nian Empire. 


Mount Taurus. And though this Kingdom held out for 


a while after, yet being miſerably torn to pieces by the 
Diſſenſions, which were riſen in the Royal Family, it ſur- 
rendred it ſelf to Tigranes, King of Armenia. But he being 
conquered by Pompey, the Whole was made a 3 
of the Roman Empire. Egypt at laft could not eſcape the 
Hands of the Romans, aer the Emperor Auguſtus had 


s + 


| defeated Cleopatra and her Gallant Mark Anthony. 


g. 1. Before we come to Rome, we muſt {ay [Smething Cantags 


of Carthaxy; this City having long conteſted with Rome 
for the Buperiority, ſo that the Roan Government did 


not think it ſelf well ſecured, as long as it was in being. 


This City, though it was rather fitted for Trade than 


War ; yet having acquired vaſt Riches by its Traffick, 


and being vaſtly increaſed in Power and Inhabitants; 
it not only forced the next adjacent Countries in Africa 
24 £ . , _ ; » * : to 
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to pay them Tribute, but alſo ſent vaſt Armies into Si- 
 caly, Sardinia and Spain. This occafioned the Wars betwixt 
them and the Romans; the Two firſt they maintain'd 
with extraordinary Reſolution and Valour, but in the 
Third they were brought to utter Deſtruction. If they | 
had avoided to 'meddle-with the. Roman Affairs, they 
might in all. probability have been able for a great while 
to defend their Liberty. Ambition therefore was the 
chief . their Ruin, fince the Conſtitution of their 
GovernmeMt was ſuch, as being adapted for Trade, did 
not require any great Poſſeſſions, except a few Lands for 
the Uſe of their Citizens, and ſome Sea-Ports in Sain 
and Sicily, for the Conveniency of Commerce and Ship- 
ing. But the Congectts of large Countries were more 
3 than profitable to them. For thoſe Generals who 
commanded their Armies abroad, proved at laſt dange- 
rous to them, thinking it below themſelves, after ſo much 
Glory and vaſt Riches obtained, to be put in the ſame 
Rank with their Fellow-Citizens. Beſides, the Inhabi- 
tants of this City were not ſo well fitted for Land-Ser- 
vice; ſo that they being obliged to fill up their Armies 
with Mercenary Soldiers, rais'd out of ſeveral Nations, 
theſe were a vaſt and certain Charge to them, the Hopes 
of the Benefit remaining uncertain. And further, the - 
ſtedfaſtneſs and faithful Obedience of Mercenary Sol- 
diers is always precarious, and the Conquer'd Places could 
ſcarce be truſted to thoſe whoſe Faith might eaſily be 
bought by Money. After their firſt War with the Ro- 
mans, they experienced, almoſt to their utter Ruin, how 
dangerous itis to wage War altogether with Foreign and 
Mercenary Soldiers. And therefore they could not poſſi- 
bly hold outagainſt the Romars, who fought with a much 
reater Conſtancy for their Native Country, than theſe 
Foreign Mercenaries did for their Pay. *T'was a Capi; 
tal Error in the Cartbaginians, that they did not take 
care in time, 16 to eſtabliſh their Power at Sea, that they 
needed not to. have feared any thing from the Romans 
that way: But after they had once let the Romans be- 
ome Maſters at Sea, they could not but expect them one 
ime or other at their City Gates. At the Time when 
Hanvibal had lakh, procigious cceſs againſt the Ro- 
f . 803 De. =: Ir: 104.48) do ae For e448 ME} 
mans, it proved alfo a fatal Neglect in them, that the 
did not timely fend freſh dune re-inforce him, 1 
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on of Rome. For after they had once given leiſure to 
the Romans to recolleQ themſelves, they, mindful of their 
former Danger, never reſted till they had razed Carthage 
to the Ground. 2 ET CO 


DES Lead too Go 


A * . 


§. 12. Twill be worth while to trace the Common- Rome a wac- 
wealth of Rome back to its Original, becauſe none ever bed. 
yet equal'd it in Power and Greatneſs, and becauſe young 
Students are firſt, enter'd and beſt Revd idle Roman 
Hiſtory. This City was perfectly made for War, from 
whence ſhe firſt had her Riſe, and afterwards her Fall. 
Its firſt Inhabitants were a ſorry Rabble of indigent Peo- 
le, the very Dregs of Italy, ignorant of what belonged to 
1 and not expert in any Handicraft Trade. 
For We on of the firſt, Rome was not commodi- 
diully ſituated; and the latter was at that Time unknown 
in Italy. That ſmall Parcel of Ground which at firſt they 
pofſcſe d themſelves of, was not ſufficient to maintain 2 
conſiderable Number of People; nor was there any va- 
cant Ground in the Neighbourhood, which could be 
tilled for their Uſe. If therefore they would not always 
remain Beggars, nothing was left them but their Swords, 
wherewith to cut out their Fortune. And truly Rome 
was nothing elſe but a Den of Wolves, and its Inhabitants 
always thirſting after their Neighbours Goods and Blood, 
and living by continual Robberies. It was then neceſ- 
fary for a City, under theſe Circumſtances, to keep up a 
conſtant Stock of valiant Citizens. To effect this the By hat 
better, Romulus commanded, that no Child ſhould be Jeans, | 
kill'd, except ſuch as were very deformed ; which barba- came ſo 
rous Cuſtom was then very common among the Grecians. populous. 
Beſides this, he ordered that all Slaves at Rome ſhould 
have, together with their Liberty, the Privilege of the 
City ; from whom afterwards deſcended great Families, 
their Poſterity being ambitious, by great Deeds, to efface 
the Memory of their baſe Original. But above all, one 
Thing did mightily contribute towards the Increaſe of 
Rome : Namely, that Romulus did not ſuffer the Men to 
be put to the Sword, in ſuch Places as were taken by 5 
Force by the Romans, nor would let them be ſold for Slaves, 
but receiving them into Rome, granted them the ſame Pri- 
vileges with the reſt of the Citizens. The Roman Writers 
give this for one Reaſon, why Athens and Sparta could 
not maintain their Conqueſts ſo long as Rome did; 85 
| . they 
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they ſeldom naturalized Strangers; whereas Romulus fre: 


aer uſed to receive thoſe as Citizens of Rome in the 
vening, with whom he had fought in the Morning. For 
War cannot be carried on without a good Stock of Men; 
nor can Conqueſts be maintain'd without a conſiderable 
Number of valiant Soldiers, upon whole Faith the Gc- 
vernment can rely in caſe of an Attack. But that the 
- conquer'd Places might not be left deſtitute of Inhabi- 
tants, and Rome might not be crouded with too' much 
Rabble from many conquer'd Places, he tranſplanted 
only the moſt opulent and the braveſt of the Inhabitants 
to Rome, filling up their Places with the pooreſt of the 
Roman Citizens; x % ſettling a continual good Correſpon- 
dence betwixt the Conquer'd and the Romans, ſerved alſo 
for a Gariſon in theſe Places. By theſe means, the moſt 
valiant and richeſt Inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Countries were drawn to Rome, and the pooreſt amon 
the Romans obtained thereby, in thoſe Places, large Po 
ſeſſions. But although Neceſſity gave an Edge to the 
Roman Valour, twas not that alone that made them ſo 
warlike a People; for the Courage of their Kings, who 
inſtructed them in Military Affairs, and harden'd them 
to Dangers, had a great ſhare in it; though the Thing 
_ rightly confider'd, it is not always adviſable, to lay the 
Foundation of a State upon Military Conſtitutions ; ſince 
the Changes of War are uncertain, and ſo it is not for 
the IE of any State, that Martial Tempers ſhould 
3 too much in it. Accordingly we find peaceable 
imes did never agree with the Romans; and as ſoon as 
they were freed from the Danger of Foreign Enemies, 
they ſheath'd their Swords in one another's Bowels. 


Severalother . 13. There were likewiſe other Things worth our Ob- 
1 ſervation, which did greatly advance the Military Affairs 
of Rome. One of the chiefeſt was, That their King Ser- 

wins Tullius, upon a Survey and Valuation of the People, 
ordered, that only the moſt able and wealthy Citizens 
ſhould do Service as Soldiers, and equip themſelves ei-- 
her with light Arms or compleat Armour, according to 
their Ability: And, whereas formerly every body, with- 
out Diſtinction, was obliged to ſerve the Publick in the 
Wars at his own Charge, the poorer Sort were afterwards 
never made uſe of, but upon extraordinary Occaſions. 
And though Riches do not make a Man the more vali- 
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ant, yet was it but reaſonable;-:( ſince every body was 
obliged to ſerve without er thoſe, who were ſcarce 
able to maintain themſelves, ſhould be ſpared as much as 
could be. And befides this, the Wealth of the former was 
- x Pledge of their Fidelity. For he that has nothing to 
loſe but his Life, carries all along with him, and has no 
| ſuch ſtrict Obligation to face Death; not to. mention, 
that he may eaſily be brought to deſert his own Party, if 
he meets with a Prof pe& of a better Fortune among the 
Enemies. On the contrary, a wealthy Man fights with 
more Zeal for the Publick Intereſt; becauſe in Seating 
That, he ſecures his own, and is nor likely to betray his 
Truſt: For if he deſerts, he leaves his Poſſeſſions behind 
him, with uncertain Hopes of a Recompence of his'Trea- 
chery from the Enemy. And, though this Cuſtom grew 
out of Faſhion under the Emperors, yet in lieu of that, 
they always kept part of the Seldiers Arrears behind, to 
inſure their Fidelity ; for theſe were never paid, till they 
were disbanded. It is alfo remarkable, that though the 
| Romans were often fignally beaten in the Field, yet did 
they never deſpair, or accept of any diſadvantageous Con- 
ditions of Peace, except what they did with Porſenna, 
and the Gauls, call'd the Senones : To the firſt they were 
fain'to give Hoſtages, i that they ſhould 
not make any Iron Work, except what was requiſite for 
Tilling the Chowk z of which ſhameful Peace the Roman 
Hiſtorians have cautiouſly. avoided to ſpeak in their 
Writings. And the Gauls were within an Inch of having 
' racy Period to the very Being of Rome, if they had not 
bought off with Money to raiſe the Siege of the 
Capitol, when reduc'd to the utmoſt Extremity by Famine. 
For what is related, that Camillus coming up juſt at the 
Time of the weighing out of the Gold, drove the Gauls 
from the Capitol, ſome look upon as a fabulous Relation. 
Upon all other Occafions they always bore their publick 
Misfortunes with an extraordinary Conſtancy. For, not- 
withſtanding that Hannibal in the ſecond Punick War had 
reduced them to the laſt Extremity, yet there was not a 
word of Peace mentioned at Rome. And when their Gene- 
rals, by Claudius, found Numantia had agreed to ſhameful 
Articles with the Enemies, they choſe rather to deliver 
up the Generals to the Enemies, than to my the Trea- 
2 In like manner they us'd commonly to have but a 
| a 


| cegard for, and rarely to redeem ſuch as n 
e | them- 
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themſelves to the Enemy; to teach thereby the Roman 
Soldiers to expect no Deliverance but from their own 
Swords. As this Cuſtom oblig'd the Soldiers to fight till 
the laſt, ſo did their Conſtancy ſtand them in great ſtead 
among other Nations. For he that ſhows himſelf once 
fearful of his Enemy, muſt expect to be attacked by him, 
as often as opportunity preſents it ſelf ' 3; © | 


Of the Reli- F. 14. Twill likewiſe be of uſe to touch a little upon 
ion of the the Religion of the ancient Romans, which, tho' derived 
mans from the Greeks, yet the Romans knew much better how 
to accommodate it to the Advantage of their State. Thus 
it was from the very Beginning a conſtant Rule at Rome, 
not to begin any publick Affairs of Moment, without 
good Prelages; becauſe that the Event of Things is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to happen according to the Apptobation 
of the Gods: And therefore ſuch as think themſelves aſ- 
ſured of the Good-Will of the Gods, undertake and effect 
Things with a greater Courage. Theſe Auguriſms or In- 
dications were commonly taken from Birds: Which is . 
very ancient Superſtition, taking its Riſe from an Opi- 
nion of the Heathens, that the Ck having their Place of 
Reſidence immediately above the Region of the Air, made 
uſe of the Creatures of the next adjoining Element for their 
Interpreters. Moreover, theſe Indieations were thought 
particularly uſeful, becauſe they were at hand at all times, 
and the Motions and Chirping of the Birds might be vari- 
ouſly interpreted according to the Exigency of the Times, 
and the Affairs of the State. The cunning Augurs or Sooth- 
ſa yers made uſe of theſe Predictions from the flight of Birds, 
to inſpire the ignorant Multitude either with Hope or De- 
ſpair, Valour or Fear, according as it ſeem'd moſt ſuitable 
and convenient to the publick Affairs. And accordingly 
Cato the Elder, who was an Augur himſelf, did not ſtick to 
ſay, He wonder'd bow one Augur, meeting another; coul 
forbear laughing, ſince their Science was built upon ſo ſlight 4 
Foundation. What the Romans call'd Religion, was 
chiefly inſtituted for the Benefit of the State, that 
thereby they might the better be able to rule the Minds 
of the People, according to the Conveniencies and Exi- 
gencies of the State 3 quite in another manner, than the 
Chriſtian Religion does, which is inſtituted for the Be- 
nefit of the Soul, and the future Happineſs of Mankind, | 
For which Reaſon, there were no certatn Heads or __ | 
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cles of Religion among the Romans, whence the People 
might be inſtructed concerning the Being and Will of God, 
or 1 they ſhould regulate their Paſſions and Actions ſo 
as to pleaſe God: But all was wrapp'd up in outward Ce- 
remonies, viz. What ſort of Sacrifices were to be made, 
what Holidays and publick Games were to be kept, &c. 
For the reſt, the Prieſts wereunconcern'd, as to what the 
People believ'd or disbeliev'd of Divine Matters; or whe- 
ther after this Life the Virtuous and Wicked were to ex-. 
pect Rewards according to their reſpective Merit or De- 
merit; or, whether the Souls periſh'd together with the 
Bodies. For we ſee, that the Heat heus have ſpoken very 
dubiouſly concerning theſe Matters, and the wiſeſt of 
them have taken het things for Inventions calculated to 
keep the People in awe. Bat in their Ceremonies they 
were moſt exact, performing them with great Pomp and 
outward Shew, and rarely admitting of the leaſt Alterati- 
on to be made in the ſame. All this was inſtituted to 
pleaſe the. Humour of the Multitude, who are moſt mo- 
ved with thoſe things, which dazzle the Eyes, and ſtrike 
ſtrongly on the Senſes. With this view their Temples 
and Sacrifices were not only extraordinary Magnificent, 
but the Prieſts alſo were choſen out of the moſt Noble 
Families, which ſerv'd to raiſe the Veneration of the Peo- 
ple, that commonly judge of the Value of things, accord- 
ing to the quality o 425 as are e 'd about them. 
But beſides this, there was another bet in it: For, 
in regard they made uſe of their Religion only as an In- 
ſtrument of State, to make the People pliable o the In- 
tentions of their Rulers; it was by all means neceſſary 
that ſuch Prieſts ſhould be made uſe of, as underſtood the 
Intereſt of the State, and ſat in Perſon at the Helm of 
the Commonwealth. On the contrary, if the meaner 
fort had been employ'd as Prieſts, they might eafily, out 
of Ambition, have, with the Aſſiſtance of the People, 
rais'd a Faction contrary to the Governors, ſince the Mul- 
titude commonly Frag! on thoſe of whoſe Sanctity they 
have an Opinion; or elſe out of Ignorance of the pub- 
lick Affairs and the preſent Exigencies, they might chance 
to influence the People in another Manner, than was con- 
ſiſtent with the preſent State of Affairs. | 


| d. 15. After Rome had been govern'd for Two Hun- 
dred Forty and Two Years by Kings, another Form. 7 | 


A 
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er Government was introduc'd, Sextus Tarquin, the King's ; 
Kings, and Son, having at that time raviſh'd Lucretia. Whether Ju- 
the Erettion nius Brutus had ſufficient Reaſon, upon this Account, to 
e. expel the King, may very well admit of Diſpute. For 
verum ent. ON one fide the Fact was moſt abominable, and of ſuch a 
Nature, that a brave Man would rather venture at any 
Thing than bear ſuch an Affront. And there are a great 
many Examples, of Princes, who, to ſatisfy their bru- 
tiſh Luſts, have violated the Chaſtity of their Subjects 
Wives and Daughters, and thereby loſt both their Lives 
and their Crowns, But, on the other hand, it is to be 
conſider d, that a Fact, tho' never ſo Criminal, commit- 
ted by a Son, without the Knowledge and Conſent of his 
Father, ought not to be prejudicial to the N and Fa- 
mily, much leſs could it be a pretence to depoſe a King 
from a Throne, which he lawfully pofſeſs'd ; eſpecially, 
fince to take Vengeance of Criminals belongs only to the 
King, and not to the Subjects. Indeed Brutus and Colla- 
tinus would have had Reaſon to complain, after the Ki 
had denied them juſt Satisfaction for the Fact committ 
by his Son, or if he had in any way approv'd of the 
bs Fame. But it is commonly obſerv'd, that in Revolutions 
1 mdhings are ſeldom carry d according to the true Rules of 
Wil! NF Juſtice, And as there is commonly ſome Injuſtice com- 
mitted at the firſt Settlement of a new. Form of Govern- 
ment; ſo Ambition and Envy, cover'd with pretences of 
the Faults and Male-Adminiſtration of the Prince, are 
the true Motives of Dethroning him. But not to infiſt 
further upon this, it is certain, that Kingly Government 
could not be durable at Rome: For ſuch States as are 
comprehended in one great City are more fit for an Ari- 
ſtocratical or Democratical Form of Government; where- 
as a Monarchy is fitteſt to be erected in Kingdoms, where 
the Subjects are diſpers'd in a conſiderable Tract and Ex- 
tent of Land. The true Reaſon of this is, That Man- 
Find in general, politically confider'd, is like wild unru- 
1 ready upon all Occafions to ſhake off the 
ridle of Civil Obedience, as often as Matters do not ſuit 
with their Humours, Beſides, ſuch Men cannot be kept 
in Obedience without the Aſſiſtance of other Men. From 
whence it may rationally be concluded, why a King, who 
commands only over one great populous City, is imme- 
diately in danger of lofing all, as ſoon as his Jabjects are 
diſguſted at him, or another can inſinuate himſelf 8 
| | Tactr 
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their Favour, except he is fortify d with a ſtrong Guard of 


Foreigners, and a confiderable Fort; tho theſe Reme- 


dies are very odious, and oftentimes very uncertain. For 
when in ſuch a Government the Prince comes to be odi- 
ous, the Hatred is quickly communicated to all his Sub- 


eds, as living cloſe together, and having conſequently 


an opportunity of _ themſelves eaſily againſt him. 
But where the Subjects of a Prince live at a ita nce from 
one another, itis eaſy for him to keep ſo many of them 
inclin'd to his fide, as are ſufficient to ſuppreſs the muti- 
nous Party. And for the ſame Reaſon, they are not {6 
much to be fear'd, as being not able to meet ſo ſoon, and 
to unite themſelves in one Bod But it is more eſpecial- 


ly very dangerous to command over Ro living in one 
Pla ; 


ce, of a fiery Temper, and exercis'd in Arms. For 
common ſenſe tells us, that he who will controul another, 


ought to have more force than that other. In the mean 


while, this is moſt certain, that this Alteration of the Go- - 
vernment mainly contributed towards the increaſe of 
Rome; it being not credible, that under the Monarchical 
Government it could have arrived to that Greatneſs; part- 
ly, becauſe the Kings would have been oblig'd for their 
own Security to ſuppreſs, in ſome meaſurc, che Martial 
Spirit of their Citizens; partly, becauſe the Negligence 
or Incapacity of ſome Kings muſt needs have prov'd di ſ- 


_ adyantageous to the Commonwealth. 


§. 16. Above all, it is worth our Conſideration, by Reaſons of 
what means the Roman Empire, which extended it felf the fall of 
over ſo conſiderable a part of the World, was deſtroy d GK. 
and became a prey to the Northern N ations, after it ha 
been broken by its own irteſtine Troubles. The Cauſes 
of which we will enquire into from their firſt beginning. 
The People of Rome, then, being naturally of a fierce and 
Martial Spirit, and encloſed together within the Walle of 
one City, their Kings had no way left to ſecure their O- 
bedience, but by ga:ning their Affections with the Gentle- 
neſs and Moderation of their Government, firce they had 
not ſufficient Power to balance the Forces of fo vaſt a Ci- 
ty, Accordingly, we find the firſt fix Kings kept the Peo- 
Ple in Obedience, rather by their Clemency and gracious 
Government, than by Fear. But as ſoon as Tarquin the 
Proud began to oppreſs the Peop e with new Impoſitions, 
and by that means alienate the Hearts of his Subjects from 
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him; it was eaſy for Brutus under pretext of the Fact 


committed * Lucretia, to ſtir up the diſcontented Peo- - 


ple, and to ſhut the City Gates againſt the King. But as 
all ſudden Changes of Government, that are brought a- 


bout before things have been maturely confider'd, and all 


Emergencies provided againſt, are commonly accompa- 

ny'd with great Defects: So was this at Rome, where 
ſome things were admitted, and others left undone : not 
ſo much becauſe they conduc'd to the advantage and ſafe- 
ty of the State, but becauſe the preſent Juncture of Affairs 
would not ſuffer them to be otherwiſe. There were alſo 


many Overſights committed in the beginning, which left 


a Gap open for future Evils and Troubles. It ſeems evi- 
dent, that Brutus and his Aſſociates, after they had ex- 


pell'd Tarquin, did intend to introduce an Ariftocratical 


Form of Government : For it is ſcarce credible, thatthey 
being Noblemen, would, at the Peril of their Lives, 
have expell'd Tarquin on purpoſe to ſubje& themſelves to 
the Government of the common People: But becauſe no 


Wiſe Man is willing to exchange his preſent Condition 


with another, without hopes of amending the ſame ; 
therefore the chief Authors of this Revolution were ob- 
lig'd, not only to render the Kingly Government odious 
to the 1 I but alſo by Mildneſs and Conceſſions to 
make the People inlove with the new Government. For 
if the common People had not been made ſenſible of the 
Benefit they receiv'd from the Government of the Nobi- 
lity, they might eafily have opened the Gates again to 
Tarquin. Upon this Confideration, Valerius -Publicolay, 
ſtrove to pleaſe and humour the People in many things, 
particularly in lowering the Rods or Faſces ( the Enfigns 
of Authority ) before them, and allowing Appeals tothe 
People, as a tacit Confeſſion that the Supreme Power of 
Rome did belong to them. It was by all means requiſite 


if the Noblemen did intend to maintain the new ac- 


quir'd Authority, to have a particular Care of theſe two 
Things, Firſt, to take heed that they did not exaſpe- 
Tate the common People with their Pride; And, Second- 
ly, To find Means to maintain the poorer ſort, that they 
might not be forced to ſeek for Remedies againſt their 
2 and Debts by diſturbing the Publick. But neither 
of theſe were ſufficiently regarded by the Nobility. 


There being at that time no written Laws at Rome, and 


the Nobility being in Poſſeſſion of all publick Offices, Ju- 
Z | | ſtice 
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ice was oftentimes adminiſtred according to Favour and 
Affection, the poorer ſort being often, tho' unjuſtly, op- 


preſſed by the more powerful. And becauſethe Citizens 


were obliged to ſerve in the Wars at their own Charge at 
that* time, when little Spoil was to be got, they were 
thereby miſerably exhauſted ; ſo that the 
ther Remedy left them, but to borrow Money from the 


Richer ſort. 'Theſe uſed ſuch as were not able to ſatisfy. 


their Creditors, in ſo barbarous a manner, by Impriſon- 
ing, laying them in Chains, and other Cruelties, that 
the Commons, quite put into Deſpair, unanimouſly re- 
tired out of the City ; neither could they be perſwaded 


oor-had no o- 


21 1 


to return, before the Senate had agreed to conſtitute 


Magiſtrates, called Tribunes of the People, who were to 
protect the Commons, and ſcreen them from the Power 
of the Nobility, _ | | 


on of the Romans into two Factions, viz. One of the No- 


bility, and the other of the common People: The conti- 


nua! Jea louſies of which did afterwards miniſter perpetu- 
al Fuel for Civil Diſſentions. It ſeem'd at firſt fight 
but equitable, and of no great Conſequence, that the 
Cammons might have for their Heads ſome, who could 


8 17. This was the Original and Cauſe of the Diviſi- 


Two Fa Si- 
ons in Rot 


upon all occaſions protect them from the Oppreſſion of the 


Nobility: But in this the Nobles did commit a grand Er- 
ror, that they allowed to the common People, which 


made the major part of the City, a Protection a 7 
he 


dant of the Senate; making thereby the Body of t 

Commonwealth as it were double headed. For the Tri- 
bunes, ſpurr'd on by Ambition, and Hatred, which is 
common in the Plebeians, againſt the Nobility, were not 


ſatisfied with affording their Protection to the People a- 


gainlt the Infults of the Nobility ; but were always en- 
eavouring to be equal in Power with the Senate, and even 


to inſult. it upon occaſion. And Firſt of all, by their 


continual-Conteſts they obtained a Privilege for the Com- 
mons to intermarry with the Nobles ; afterwards they for- 


The Efforts 
of the Tri- 
bunes. 


ced the Nobility to conſent that one of the Conſuls ſhould - 


be choſen out of the Commonalty. 'They took upon 
themſelves the Power of a Negative Voice, ſo as that no 
Decree of the Senate could paſs into a Law without 


their 4 Nay, they went further, and pretended, 


without the conſent of the Senate, to make Laws, and to 
1 'C 3 | ON excr- 
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exerciſe the other Acts of Sovereign Authority. The Se- 


nate, tis true, to divert and employ the People, continu- 
ally engag' d them in one War or another, that 1 might 


not have leiſure to contrive any thing againſt the Govern- 
ment. This, tho! it did very well for a while, and the 
Power and Territories of Rome were mightily thereby in- 
creaſed, yet did ariſe from thence ſome other Inconveni- 
ences, which did not a little contribute towards the In- 
diſpoſition of the State. For whereas the conquer'd 
Lands ought to have been given to the _ ſort of the 
People, by which means the City would have been freed 
from a great many needy Citizens; the Nobles under 
nw i of Farming e Ba took them into their own 
oſſeſſion; and what with theſe Revenues, and the great 
Booty which fell in the Wars to their ſhare, as being 
Commanders in Chief, the Riches of the Nobles increa- 
{ed prodigiouſly ; whereas a great many of the Plebeians 


had ſcarce wherewithal to maintain themſelves. The 


Commonalty being for theſe Reaſons extremely diſſatisfied 
with the Senate, there were not wanting ſome of the Nobi- 
lity, and others, of an ambitious Spirit, who having ta- 
ken diſtaſte at ſome Tranſactions of the Senate, did, under 

pretence of maintaining the Liberties 6f the People, make 
a conſiderrble Party among them, tho', in effect, their 
chief Aim was, with the Aſſiſtance of the Plebeians, to car- 


ry on their ambitious Deſigns. Thoſe being by force op- 


poſed by the Senate, it came quickly to 4 Civil War, 
and they ſheath'd their Swords in each other's Bowels. 


d. 18. In the mean time, partly by the vaſt Increaſe 
of the Roman Empire, partly by the mne of the 
Senate, another Evil had aka root, viz. That vaſt and 
rich Provinces, together with great Armies, were com- 
mitted to the Government of ſome of the Roman Citizens, 


and that for ſeveral Years. From which, as it created in 


them an Averſion to a 5 Life, ſo it gave em an o 


portunity to have whole Armies at their Devotion. It is 
not adviſeable for any State whatſoever to let any of its 
Citizens mount to that degree of Power. For he that has 
2 2 8 Army at his Devotion, will ſcarce be able to re- 
fiſt the Temptation, but will be apt to attempt to make 
himſelf Sovereign. It is evident that the Ambition and 
great Power of Marius, Sylla, Pompey and Ceſar, ſpurr'd 
them on, by inteſtine Wars, to ſuppreſs the Liberty of 


'their 
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| the Laws, and the Soldiers ha 


their Favour. An 
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their Native 17 k and after Rome was ſhattered, 


to introduce a new Form of Government. There was 
ſcarce any remedy left againſt. this Evil, after the Citi- 
zens had once laid aſide the Reſpe& due to the Senate and 

4 taſted the Sweets of the 
Booty got by Civil Commotions. From thence it was, 
that this Commonwealth, when juſt arrived to the Pitch 
of its Greatneſs, did of neceſſity 1lip into the worſt Sort 


of Monarchies, where the Army exercis'd Sovereign Au- 


thority. Auguſtus was the firſt Founder of this Monarchy, 
which he by his wiſe and long Reign, ſeem'd to have 
eſtabliſn'd pretty well: And truly this new introduc'd 


Form of Government, did for a while promiſe very fair, 


ſince Auguſtus aſſumed only the Title of Prince, and main- 


taining the Senate, and the reſt of the great Officers in 


their Stations, took upon himſelf no more than the Ad- 
miniſtration of Military Affairs. But in effect, this Mo- 
narchy was not founded ſo much upon the Conſent ot the 
Senate and People, as upon the Power of the Soldiery, b. 

whole Aﬀiſtance it was introduced and maintained. And 
becauſe the ancient Nobility could not brook to be com- 


manded by one finpgle Perſon, and was always for reco- 


vering its former Liberty, the Emperors left no Stone un- 
turn'd, either to diminiſh, or quite to extinguiſh the 
Splendor of the ancient Nobility ; ſo that withintheSpace 
of 200 Years very few were left; and their Room was 
fupply'd with new Favourites of the Emperors, who were 
willing to ſubmit themſelves to their Commands. 


8. 19. But the Inſtability and tottering State of this 
Monarchy, was owing to the Army : For as ſoon as the 
Soldiers had once learn'd this Secret, that they being the 
n of the Monarchy, could diſpoſe of the Empire 
at 
pry Names ; not only the Emperors were rok 8 with dou- 

le Pay and great Prefents to purchaſe their Favour ; but 
they alſo began to kill ſuch Emperors as they did not 
like, and to fill up their room with ſuch as could obtain 

4 in regard one Army claim'd the ſame 
Prerogative as well as the other, not only the Pretorian 


other Armies, which were poſted on the Frontiers, pre- 
ſum'd upon the like Inſolence. Hence came nothing but 


Miſery and Confuſion in the Roman Empire, the Life of 


4 


The Confti. 
tution of the 
Roman Mo- 
narchy. 


The Roman 
Monarcby 
could not be 
of a long 
Continuauce. 


eaſure, and that the Senate and People were now em- 


Bands that guarded the Perſon of the Emperor, but the 
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each Emperor Segrnding on the Will of the covetous and 
unruly Soldiers, ſo that no Emperor was ſure to leave the 


Empire to his Poſterity. Oftentimes the braveſt Princes 


were murther'd, and in their Room others ſet up of the 
meaneſt Rank and Capacity. Oftentimes two or more 


were declared Emperors, who uſed. to make horrid Slaugh- 


ters among the Citizens in deciding their Titles to the Em- 
, "2405: 78g this was the Reaſon why not only very, few of 
the ancient Emperors died a natural Death, but even the 
Power of this vaſt Empire was impaired to that degree by 
theſe inteſtine Wars, that it appear'd no otherwiſe WOO as 
a Body without its Nerves. Conſtantine the Great did alſo 
haſten its Fall, when he transferr'd the Imperial Court 


from Rome to Conſtantinople, and ſent away the Veteran, 


Legions which guarded the Frontiers of the Empire along 
the Danube and the Rhine, to the Eaſtern Parts; upon 
which the Weſtern Provinces, deſtitute of their Guards, 
became a Prey to other Nations. Beſides this, Theodgſus 
divided the Empire betwixt his two Sons, giving to Arca- 
dius the Eaſtern, to Honorius the Wiſtern Parts; which Di- 
viſion did not a little contribute towards the Deſtruction 
of the Empire. The Meſtern Parts became a Prey to the 
Germans and Goths, who about that time came in prodi- 
gious Numbers to change their poor Ha bita tions for the 
1 and rich Provinces of the Romans. England the 
. Romans left of their own accord, as being not in a Capa- 
city to detend it againſt the Scots, and having pie 
for their Troops to defend France, Spain fell to the Share 
of the Meſt Gorhs, The Vandals ſettled themſelves in 
Africa. The Gaths, Burgundians, and - Franks divided 
France betwixt them. Rhetia and Noricum were con- 
guer'd by the Szevians and Bavarians, A great Part of 
Panonia and Tllyricum was poſſeſſed by the Huns. The 
Goths ſettled a Kingdom in Italy, and did not think Rome, 
the Miſtreſs of the World, worthy to be made the Place 
of Reſidence of the Gothick, Kings. 201 33 


+ 


d. 20, Tho' the W:ftern Parts of the Roman Em ire 


fell to the Share of Foreign Nations, yet the Eaſtern Pro- 
vinces, the Capital City of which was Conſtantinople, con- 
tinued untouch'd for a great many hundred Years after. 
But this Eaſtern Empire was neither in Power nor Splen- 
dor to be compar'd to the ancient Roman Empire. And 
Aatbias the Vch ſays, That whereas beretofare t Ra 
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Hiſtory of SP AIN. 
Forces conſiſted of 645000 Men, the ſame did amount in 
the Times of Juſtinian, ſcarce to 150000. Tis true, under 
the Reign of this Juſtinian, the Empire began to recover 
ſomething of its former Power, Belſarius having de- 
ſtroy'd the Empire of the Vandals in Africa, as Narſes did 
that of the Goths in Italy, theſe Nations being then en- 
feebled by Effeminacy, and overcome with the Deliciouſ- 
neſs of a plentiful Country, Pay a temperate Climate: Yet 
did it again decreaſe by degrees, the neighbouring Na- 


tions taking away, ſome one. piece, ſome another: N ay, 
2 


the Emperors were partly in fault themſelves, ſome 


0 
them being ſunk in Ples ures, and grown quite effemi- 


nate; others involv'd in continual Diviſions, and deftroy- 
ing £2e5. other. One part was ſubdu'd by the Bulgarians. 
The | d Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Cilicia, and 
other neighbouring Countries, and ravaging the reſt, be- 
fieged Conſtantinople ; which City was once taken by Count 
Baldwin of Flanders, but his Forces were obliged to quit 


it not long after. The City alſo of Trebiſond, with the 


neighbouring Countries, withdrawing from the reſt of the 
Empire, ſet up an Emperor of their own. At laſt the Turks 


entirely ſunk this Empire, for they not only conquer'd 
moſt of the Provinces of the Saracens, but after that ſwal- 


low'd up the Remnants of the Eaſtern Empire of Conſtan- 


tinople. Greece having before withdrawn itſelf from the 


Obedience of the Em perors,was govern'd by its own petty - 


Princes ; making thereby, the Conqueſts of the Turks over 
them the eaſier; till, at laſt, the City of Conſtantinople 
being taken by Storm by the Turks, was afterwards made 


the Place of Reſidence of the Ottoman Emperors. 
2111559; 30; PF fo eie 
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AN was in ancient Times divided into a great many The ancient 
States, independent of one another, which was at 2 of 


that time the Condition of moſt other Countries of Europe. 


But, this Mulxiplici i or Partition of Principalities,expos'd 
otherwiſe warlike Nation to the Inroads of Foreign 
Enemies. To this may be added, That the $aniards had 


this otherwiſe warli 


1:34. 4/ Dee 


* 


Rein. 


Gaul into the next adjacent Parts of Spain, who 


An Introduction to the 
but few good and experienc'd Generals, under whoſe 
Conduct they might cafily have reſiſted the Power of their 
Enemies. For not to mention how the Celts 8 out of 

eing mix'd 
with the Iberians, were from thenceforward called Celtibe- 
rians ; neither how the Rodiaus built Roſes, the Citizens 
of Zante, Saguntum, the Phenicians, Cadiz, Malaga, and 
other Cities; the Carthaginians, above all the reſt, imme- 
diately after the firſt Punick War with the Romans, began 
to conquer a great Part of ain. And for this Realba, 
in the ſecond Punick War, the Romans ſent their Forces 
into Hain, where they fought ſo long with the Carthagi- 
nians, till at laſt, Scipio, afterwards ſurnam'd the African, 
made a great Part of it a Roman Province; the other 


| Parts were ſubdu'd by degrees, till at laſt Auguſtus en- 


tirely ſubduing the Cantabrians, who liv'd next to the 
Pyrenean Mountains, joined all Spaiz to the Roman Em- 
pire; under the Protection of which it was peaceably 
govern'd for a conſiderable Time, except that the Spa- 
niards now and then were ſuck'd in by th 

Civil Wars of the People of Rome. 


$. 2. But the Meſtern Parts of the Roman Empire de- 
clining, the Fandals, Suevians, Alani and Silingi, made an 
Inroad into Spain, and after many bloody Battels fought, 
divided it between them; which Conqueſts nevertheleſs 
they did not enjoy long; for the Vandals paſſing over into 
Africa, the Alani were quite routed by the Suevians, who, 
having alſo ſubdu'd the Siling, were in a fair way of be- 
coming Maſters of all Spain, if they had not been pre- 
vented by the Veſt Goths. But the Goths, after they had, 


4 


under the Conduct of their King Aaricł, ranſack'dTtalyand 


Rome itſelf, ſettled themſelves upon the adjoining Confines 
of Spain and France, in the Reign of King Athaulpus, ma- 
king Narbonne the Seat of their Kings, who at firſt had un- 
der their Juriſdiction Catalonia in Languedoc, but ſoon 


after extended their Power over San. Among theſe King 


Euric was 3 renown'd, who took from the Ro- 


mans all the other Provinces of Spain, except Galicia, 


which remained under the Power of the Suevians. He alſo 


conquer d ſeveral Provinces in France. But Clodo ven, King 
of the Franks, having defeated Alaric the Son of Euric, 


retook from the Goths what they had conquer'd before in 
France. Under the Reign of Agila and At hanagildus, the 


Romans, 
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Fomans, who had before reſcu'd Africa from the Hands of 34. 
the Yandals, retook part of Spain ; but were diſpofſeſsd of 
moſt of it, under the Reign of Levigildis, who likewiſe 
extirpated the Suevians and Gallicia. Under the Reign of 586. 
his Son Recaredus, the Empire of the Goths was arriv'd to 
its higheſt Pitch of Greatneſs, as comprehending not only 
ſome neighbouring Provinces of Frauce, and a part of 
Mauritania, but allo of Spain, except a ſmall Part poſ- 
ſeſs'd as yet by the Romans; of which they were after- 
wards diſlodged by King Suinthila. King Wamba ſubdu'd 2 
the Rebels in France with great Succeſs, and beat the Fleet hana 
of the Saracens, who much infeſted thoſe Seas; but under The Ruin of 
Witia the Gotbick Empire began to decline from their — Gothiok 
ancient Valour, the Goths being much degenerated; and gp" 
under the Reign of Roderic it was quite extinguiſn'd. The * 
King himſelf contributed greatly to its ſudden downfal; 
for having raviſh'd a certain Court Lady call'd Cava, the 
Daughter of Count Julian, Governor of that Part of Mau- 
rit ania or Barbary, which belong'd to the Goths, and of that 
Tract of Spain which lies near the Streights of Gibraltar; 
he, in reſentment of this Affront, firſt ſtirr'd up a great 
many of the King's Subjects againſt him, and atterwards 
ſwaded the Saracens to paſs out of Africa over into 
Spam. Theſe to try their Fortune, firſt paſs'd over with 
a ſmall Number, but quickly increaſing by continual Sup- 
plies of Men ſent from home, they eafily defeated King 
Roderic's raw and undiſciplin'd Troops. After this Suc- 1:3 
ceſs the traiterous Julian, underſtanding that Roderic in- 
tended to bring into the Field the whole Forces ofhisKing- . 
dom, which conſiſted of 100000 Men, brought more S. 
racens over into Spain, who being joined with the reſt, did 
in a moſt memorable Battel, entirely rout that numerous: 
Multitude of undiſciplin'd and il} arm'd Soldiers, who 
were ſurpriz d to ſee one of their own Party, call'd Oppas, - 
with the Troops under his Command, go over to the Ene- 
my; and fall upon them, in Conjunction with the Forces 
of Julian. Thus it was, that their Empire ſunk, for in 
this one Battel fell the whole Power and Splendor of the 
Got hs, which had been famous in Spain for three hundred 
Years ; Roderic himſelf being kill'd in the Fight; fo that 
the Goths being without a Head were quite diſpers'd, and 171. 
all the great Cities, partly by force of Arms, partly upon The Seraceas 
Articles, fell into the Hands of the Enemy within the Sal. 
Space of three Years. Only Afturia, Biſcay, part of Galli- 
Re 1 | cia, 


An Intraduction to the | 
eia, and ſome Countries adjacent to the Pyrænean Moun- 
tains, remain d under the Gothe, rather, becauſe the Ene- 
mies did not think it worth their while to diſlodge them 
of thoſe. mountainous, uncultivated and craggy Places, 
than that the Gotbs truſted to their own Strength to defend 
themſelves againſt them. Theſe Parts prov d likewiſe a 
Sanctuary to ſuch Chriſtians as had eſcap'd the Sword of 
the Enemy. But all the reſt of Spain was inhabited by 
ad e. | ES 


The Kings 5 3. The firſt that attempted to reſcue Spain from this 
e gages Tyranny, was Pelagius, who (as twas ſaid) was deſcended 
; Pelagins. from the Race of the Gothick Kings. This Man being 
|  -72%, choſen King, rally'd the ſorry Remains of the unfortunate 
A Nation; and having drawn together an Army, obtain'd a 
ſignal Victory over the Moors; and in the mean while that 
the Saracens were weakening their Strength in France, 
- took from them the City of Leon and ſeveral others. His 
Favils. Son Favila, who ſucceeded him, did nothing worth men- 
tioning. But Afonſo the Catholick retook ſeveral Places 
from the Moors, and reigned till the Year 757. His Son 
Froila, in Imitation of the Father, valiantly defended his 
Kingdom, vanquiſhing the Moors in a great Battel. He died 
Aur. in the Year 768. But his Succeſſor Aurelius made a ſhame- 
| ful Peace with the Moors, by virtue of which he was 
oblig'd to give them a yearly Tribute of a certain number 
| | of Virgins. He died in the Year 774. In like manner, 
Silo. his Succeſſor Silo did no memorable Action, and died in 
Alfonſus II. the Year 583. After him reigned Afonſo the Son of Froi- 
| la, whom Mauregatus outed of his Kingdom; and to fix 
himſelf on his new purchas'd Throne, implor'd the Aid 
of the Moors, promifing them a yearly Tribute of 50 noble 
= Virgins, and as many Girls of a mean Extraction. He 
F 1-4 6: pa died in the Year 788. His Succeſſor Veremundus did no- 
Alfosfas III. thing 1 except that he reſtord Alfonſo, ſur- 
named the Chaſte, from Exile; who refuſing to pay the 
ſcandalous Tribute of the Virgins to the Moors, gave them 
ſeveral fignal Defeats: But having no Children, he made 
an Agreement with Charles the Great, that he ſhould aſ- 
fiſt him in driving the Moors out of Spain; in recompence 
of which he was to be his Heir in the Kingdom of Spazn. 
In purſuance of this Treaty, he ſent his Son Bernard with 
2 puiſſant Army into Spain, but the Spaniards not liking 
+. the Contract, as being not willing to be under the oa | 
| Tries FD | _ 
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mand of the French, made an Inſurrection, and falling 


upon the French near Ronceraux, juſt as they were entring 


into Spain entirely routed them; in which Battel the fa- 


mous Rowland was ſlain. Thus it is related by the Saniſo 


Hiſtorians, but the French do not agree with them in the 
Relation. Alfonſo died in the Year 844, whoſe Succeſſor 
Ramirus moſt gloriouſly uſher'd in the Saniſb Liberty. 


For the Moors demanding the Tribute according to the 


Agreement made'with Mauregatus, he defeated them in a 


Holds, being diverted partly by inteſtine Commotions, 

artly by an Inroad the Normans made upon him. He 
Lied in the Year $5r. After him ſucceeded his Son Ordo- 
nius, who reigned with great Applauſe, and was celebrated 
for his Valour and Moderation; He obtained a Victory 
over the Moors, and took ſome of their ſtrong Holds. He 
died in the Year 862; and his Son and Succeſſor Alfonſo, 
ſurnamed the Great, fortunately overcame the Rebels at 
home, and the Moors abroad. But by laying too heavy 
Impoſitions upon the People, he drew the Hatred of a 
great many upon himſelf, and was thereupon dethroned 
by his Son Garſias. This King with Valour and Succeſs 
attack'd the Moors, but died ſoon after. His Brother 
Ordonius II. was likewiſe victorious againſt the Moors, 
transferring the Seat of the Ssaniſb Kings from Oviedo to 
Leon. He died in the Year 923. But beſides this King- 


dom of Oviedo, there were ſeveral other Sovereignties in 


| Spain. For Garſias Semenus erected a new Kingdom in 


Navarre 3 and Aznar, Son of Eudo, Duke of Aquitain, ha- 
ving taken ſeveral Places from the Moors, took upon him- 
ſelf, with the Conſent of the before-mention'd Garſias, 
the Title of Earl of Arragon. Lewis alſo, Son of Charles 
the Great, taking Barcelona, conſtituted a Governor there, 
whoſe Name was Berzard, a Frenchman, from whom de- 


Ramirus. 


bloody Battel, but could take but few of their ſtrong 


Ordonius II. 


Alfonſo III. 


Garſias. 
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ſcended the Earls of Catalonia. About the Time of the 


above-mention'd Kings, there were in like manner ſeveral 
Earls or Governors of Old Caſtile, who acknowledg'd the 
foreſaid Kings for their Sovereigns. Theſe Earls being 
once ſuſpected by King Ordonius, he call'd them together; 


who appearing, were all kilPd by his Order. Wherefore 


the old Caſtilians, under, the Reign of his Son Froila, a 


'cruel Tyrant, ſeparating from the Kingdom of Leon, 


choſe two Governors under the Name of Judges, 


Who were to adminiſter all Civil and Military Affairs. 


Froila II. 


A But 
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But this Form of Government did not laft long among 


them. | 


| Ae. Iv. 
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. 4. After the Death of Froila, Afonſo the IVth ob- 
tain'd the Kingdom; under whoſe Reign Ferdinand Gon- 


-ſalvo, Earl of Caſtile, perform'd great Things both againſt 


the Moors, and againſt Sauctius Abarca, and his Son Gar- 
ſias, Kings of Navarre, whom he vanquiſh'd. But Al. 
enge himſelf being unfit to govern the Kingdom, ſur- 
render'd it to his Brother Ramirus; who, with the Aſ- 
ſiſta nce of the befere- mentioned Ferdinand, beat the Moors 
in ſeveral Places. He died in the Year 950, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Ordonius, a valiant Prince, who did 
not reigh long, leaving the Kingdom to his Brother San- 
ius Craſſus. This Sanctius was dethron'd by Ordonius, 
ſurnam'd, the Wicked ; but Ordonius in his turn, was in 
like manner diſpoſſeſſed of the Throne by the help of the 


Moors. It is ſaid, that by certain Articles made ixt 


965. 


907. 


Verem und II. 
552. 


Sanflius and Ferdinand, Earl of Caſtile, it was agreed, 
that Caſtile, after that time, ſhou'd not be oblig'd to ac« 


| . knowledge any Dependance on the Kings of Leon. He 


was ſucceeded by Ramirus, who, in his Minority, was 
under Womens Tuition; and when grown up, prov'd 
very uſeleſs to the Publick. For under his ans partly 
by Civil Commotions, partly by Inroads made by the 
Moors, the Kingdom was conſiderably weaken'd, and in 

reat Danger of lofing more, ſeveral Places being taken 
— the Chriſtians, Under Veremund II. alſo, the Moors 
did confiderable Miſchief in thoſe Parts, taking and plun- 


dering, befides a great many others, the City of Leon; to 


which Misfortunes the Civil Commotions did greatly 
contribute. But at laſt Veremund entring into a Confede- 


| racy with the King of Navarre, and Garſias Earl of Ca- 


Alfonſo V. 
999. 


file, forc'd the Moors out of his ee To him ſuc- 


ceeded his Son Alfonſo V. under whoſe Reign there were 
reat inteſtine Commotions in Caſtile, by virtue of which 
he Moors were encourag'd to attack it with ſuch Vigor, 


that they overthrew Garſzas, and took him Priſoner, whoſe 


veremund III. 


1025. 


Son Sanſtius reveng d himſelf afterwards upon the Moors. 

After this, great Diſſenſions being ariſen among the Moors, 
their Empire was divided into ſeveral Parts, each Gover- 
nor of a Province aſſuming the Name of King. Alpbonſo 
was ſucceeded by his Son Veremund III. under whoſe 
Reign there happen'd a great Revolution in Spain; for 
pi fs of | | Garſias, 


did at 
the Queen from Garſias; whereupon Garſias was declar'd 
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Garſfias, Ear! of Caſtile, being upon the Point of being war⸗ 


ry'd to the King's Siſter at Leon, was there barbarouſly 
murther'd by ſome of his Vaſſals. Caſtile thereupon fal- 


I 

Siſter of Garſias, he took upon him the Title of King of 
Caſtile. This Sanf#ius, ſurnamed Major, wag'd War with 
Veremund, who had no Children, taking from him, by 
force of Arms, a confiderable Part of the Kingdom. 
Whereupon a Peace was concluded, by which it was 
agreed, that Sanctius ſhould keep what he had taken be- 


> In Sandtius, King of Navarre, who had marry'd the 
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— 
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fore; but that his Son Ferdinand ſhould marry Sanfia, 


the Siſter of Veremund, ſhe being Heireſs to her Brother, 


and to ſucceed him in the Kingdom of Leon. In this man- 


ner was Leon, Navarre, and Caſtile, united in one Houſe : 
But in the mean time, while Santtius Major was in the 
Field _ the Moors, a great Diſaſter happen'd at home. 

He had particularly recommended to the Care of his 
Queen a very fine Horſe, which Garſias, her eldeſt Son, 


had a mind to have, and would have obtain'd it from his 


Mother, if the Maſter of the Horſe had not a e it, 
telling them, That his Father would be mightily diſpleas'd 
at it. The Denial wrought ſo upon the Son, that he ac- 
cus'd his Mother of committing Adultery with the Maſter 
of the Horſe. The Matter being examin'd, the King's 


Sandftins II. 
Major. 


natural Son Ramirus, proffer d to juſtify the Innocence of 


the Queen in a Duel with Garſias; and the King bein 
much 3 and at a loſs what to reſolve upon, a Pri 
aſt enforce the Confeſſion of the Calumny caſt upon 


incapable of ſucceeding his Father in Caſtile, which de- | 
ſcended to him by the Right of his Mother; and Ramirus 


obtain'd the Succeſſion to the Kingdom of Arragon as 2 


Recompence of his Fidelity. This Sandtius Major died in 
the Year 1035. : 


SN. 5. All the Provinces of Spain, poſſeſs'd by the Chri- 
ſtians, being thus join'd in one Houſe, it ſeem'd an eaſy 
matter to root out the Moors, divided among themſelves, 
and to reſtore Spam to its former State, if the Provinces 
had but continued under one Head. But the Diviſion 
made by Sanctius Major occation'd moſt bloody and per- 


nicious Wars. This Sancteus had four Sons: To the Eldeſt, 


Garſtas, he left Navarre and Biſcay ; to Ferdinand, Caſtile ; 


to Gonſalvo, Suprarbe and Ripagorſa; and to Rami- 


The pernici. 
ous Divifioa 


of Spain. 
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rug bis natural Son, Arragon; giving to each of them the 
Tue of King. Theſe being all ambitious to be equal in 
ower and Greatneſs to their Father, and thinking their 
Bounds too narrow, fell quickly together by the Ears. 
4 For whilſt Garfias was gone in Pilgrimage to Rome, Ra- 
Ramiras. mirus endeayour'd to ma ke himſelf Maſter of Navarre 3 
but the other returning home, drove him out of Arragon. 
ee There aroſe alſo a War betwixt Ferdinand of Caſtile, and 
i eat. his Brother-in-Law Veremund, King of Leon; wherein the 
nde latter being ſlain in Battel, Ferdinand became Maſter of 
Leon, which indeed did by Right of Succeſſion belong to 
him. He took alſo from the Moors a great Part of Portu- 
gal. After the Death of Gonſalvo, the third Son of San- 
Bins Major, Ramirus made himſelf Maſter of his Territo- 
ries; and at the ſame time attempted to recover, by Force 
of Arms, Arragon from the King of Navarre. Not Jong. 
after, Ferdinand of Caſtile, and Gaxſias of Navarre, wag' d 
| War together, about a certain Tract of Ground, and Gar- 
10 %/% _- fras was ſlain in a Battel. By his Death Ramiras got an 
Opportunity of recovering Arragon. At laſt Ferdinand, 
ſurnamed the Great, died in the Year 1065, dividing the 
Empire, to the great Detriment of Spain, among his three 
Sons. The eldeſt, Sazn#ius, had Caſtile 5 Alfonſo, Leon ; 
Garſias, Gallicia, and a Part of Portugal; with the Titles 
SanZius III. of Kings. Sanctius waged War with Ramirus of Arragon, 
ey whom he ſlew in Battel, but was beaten back again by 
| Sandtius, Son of Ramirus, and King of Navarre, After- 
wards, having driven Alfonſo out of his Territories and 
taken Garfias Priſoner, he took Poſſeſſion of the Territories 
belonging to his Brothers, but was ſlain in the Siege o 
| Camora, which City he endeavour'd to take from his Siſter. 
Alfonſo VI. Then Afonſo his Brother, who had hitherto dwelt with the 
% Mooriſs King of Toledo, made himſelf Maſter of Caſtile 
and Leon; and took from the Moors, beſides ſomeyother 
| Places, the City of Toledo, which was in thoſe Days e eem' d 
3085, impregnable. But the Moors in Spain having receiv'd 
freſh Reinforcements out of Africa, got new Courage, 
and falling upon the Chriſtians, defeated them in two Bat- 
. tels; but Afonſo got an entire Victory over them, and 
obliged the Moor;/p King of Corduba to pay him a yearly 
Tribute. . Nevertheleſs, he was afterwards beaten in a 
5 Battel fought with the Moors, where he loſt his only Son, 
e Sanfius, whoſe Death he reveng'd ſoon after upon them. 
le died in the Year 1109. Urraca his Dag Fas 
N z » eir- 
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Heireſs to the Kingdom, ſhe being married to Afonſo 
King, of Arragon; which Marriage, under pretence of too 
near a Conſanguinity; and Adultery committed by the 
Queen, was afterwards diſſolved. But, Afonſo pretend. 
ing fill to keep Caſtile as the Dowry of the Queen, it cau=  _ 
ſed great inteſtine Wars and Divifions, For Afonſo VIII. 4forfoVIIE. = 
Son of Urraca by Raymond of Burgundy, her firſt Husband, | 
who had come out of France to aſſiſt her Father in the 
Wars againſt the Moors, was proclaim'd King of Caftile, 1111. 
in the mean while that Afonſo of Arragon was buſied in | 
taking, beſides. ſome other Places; the City of Saragoſſa 
from the Moors. At laſt a Peace was concluded betwixt _ 
Arragon and Caſtile. Aﬀterwards Alfonſo of Caſtile made 1122. 
War againſt the Moors with great Succeſs, taking from 
them divers Places of Note. But Afonſo of 4ryagon being 1134: 
ſlain in a Battel fought with the Moors, and leaving na 
Children behind him, thoſe of Navarre'choſe for their 
King, Garſias, who was of the Race of their former Kings: 
But the Arragonians conferr'd the Crown upon Ramirus, 
Brother to the deceaſed King, who had formerly been a 
Monk. Alfonſo of Caſtile; in Oppofition to both, pre- 
tending to have a Right to theſe Kingdoms, conquer'd a 
2 part of them, cauſing himſelf, with the Conſent of 
dope Innocent II. who was ſuppoſed to do it in ſpite to the 
German Emperors, to be proclaimed Emperor of Spain. 
But this difference was likewiſe compos d at laſt, it being 
agreed, that Ramirus ſhould give his only Daughter, to- 1127. 
8 with the Kingdom, to Raymond Earl of Barcelona, 
which means Catalonia and Arragon were united. 
Ihen Alfonſo entring into a Confederacy with the Kings 
of Navarre and Arragon, attack d the Moors again, and 
took from them the City of Almeria, which in thoſe Days. 
was a great Sea-Port and Harbour for Privateers. Ray- 
mond took from the Moors, Tortoſa, Lerida, and other 
ſtrong Holds. Afonſo died in the Year 1157. 
$. 6. The ſame Alfonſo left to his Son SanFinus, Caſtile 5 Sanctius IV. 
and to Ferdinand, Leon and Gallicia. Sanctius, who did 
nothing remarkable, except that he beat twice thoſe of | 
Navarre, died in the Year 1158, leaving bis Son, Alfonſo. Alfonſo IX, 
IX. a Child of four Yearsof Age. During the time of his 
Minority there were great Diſturbances in Caſtile, occa- 
fon'd partly by the Diviſions among the Nobility, partly 
by the Wars with Ferdinando of Leon, and Sanfins of 


Navarre, 
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Navarre, who took ſeveral Places from the Caſtilians; 


but coming to his riper Years, he extricated himſelf, tho 


not without great Difficulty, out of thoſe Troubles. In 


the War againſt the Moors, which all the Span; Kings 


were moſt intent upon, he ſuffered extremely; ſo that he 
was oblig'd to make a Truce with them, becauſe the 


Kings of Navarreand Leon at the ſame time fell upon him. 
At laſt there was a Confederacy made betwixt theſe Kings, 
with a certain Agreement, howſuch Places ſhould be dif- 


poſed of as ſhould be takenfrom the Moors. According- 
ly, inthe Year 1216, a moſt memorable Expedition was 
undertaken againſt the Moors, in which were a great ma- 


ny Foreigners, that came to ſignalize themſelves ; but 


* 


that time was foug 


many of them _ ſoon tired out, returned home. At 

t the famous Battel of Lofa, where 
200000 Moors being ſlain, they loſt all their Strength. 
In this Battel Sauflius King of Navarre broke firſt thro” 
a Chain which ſurrounded the Mooriſs Army, and in Me- 
mory of the Action he afterwards bore a Chain with an 
Emerald in his Shield. In this War was ta ken from the 
Moors, befides other Places, the City of Calatrava, and the 


King of Leon took Alcantara. Alfonſo died in the Year 


Henry, 


1217. 


1214, leaving behind him his Son Henry, whoſe Minority 


occaſion'd great Diſturbances in the Kingdom ; he died 


without Iſſue in the Year 1217. He had two Siſters, the 
Eldeſt, Blanch, was married to Lewis VIII. Son of Philip 
Auguſtus, King of France: The ſecond, Berengaria, was 
married to Afonſo, King of Leon. The Crown deſcend- 
ed by Right of Succeſſion to the Eldeſt, and her Heirs : 


But out of the hatred the States bore to Foreigners, they 


Ferdinandus 
Saudtius. 


againſt him, partly by his Father, and partly by ſome of 


conferr d the Kingdom upon Ferdinand, ſurnamed the 
Holy, Son of Berengaria, who, with all ſpeed imaginable, 
poſſeſs d himſelf of it, before he could be prevented by his 
Father ; ſurmounting all the Difficulties that were rais'd 


the Nobiliry. It is related by ſome, that Blanch was 


not the Eldeſt Siſter, and that ſome of the Caſtilian No- 


blemen diſputed Berengaria's Right to the Crown, upon 


1232. 


the Plea that the Pope had declared her Marriage with 
Alfonſo void, and their Children illegitimate, as bein 
too near in Blood. By the Death of Alfonſo, Leon an 
Caſtile were reunited under Ferdinand, at what time the 
Moors ſuffer'd extremely in their Affairs. King James of 
Arragon took from them Majorca, in the Year 1130. Mi- 
4 | noyrca, 


. 
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worcay in the Year 1232. Yvice in the Year 1224, The 


City and Kingdom of Valentia in the Year 1238. Ferdi- 


naud took from them, beſides other Places, in the Year 


1230, Merida and Bajadoz, In the Year 1236, the-City 
and Kingdom of Corduba: In the Year 1240, Murcia ſur- 
rendered it ſelf to the Protection of Caſtile. In the Year 
1243, Sevile, and the greateſt part of Andaluxia. But 
whilſt he was making Preparations to carry the War 
into Africa, he died, in the Year 125335. 


* 


inteſtine Troubles and Divifions. Alfonſo, tis true, was 
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6.7. The Hiſtory of the next eſs is full of yg. x 


famous in foreign Countries for his Wiſdom and great 
Skill in Aſtronomy, inſomuch that it is reported of him 
he uſed to ſay, That if God bad adviſed with him at the time 
of the Creation of the World, the World would have been made 
more uniform; yet he was unfortunate at home, and hated 
by his Subjects. The firſt occafion'of which was, that 
. deſirous to fill his Treaſury, which was exhauſted, 


he càuſed the current Coin to be diminiſhed, which in- 


flamed the Price of every thing; and whilſt to prevent 
this, he ſet certain Rates on all Commodities, this occa- 
ſioned a general Scarcity of all things, the People not be- 
ing willing to ſell at his Rates. He was by ſome of the 
EleQors choſen Roman Emperor: But becauſe his Chil- 
dren were then very young, and great Diviſions aroſe a- 
mong his Nobles, he delayed for a great many Years to 
go thither, and to receive the Imperial Crown; till in the 
Year 1275, a fancy took him all ona ſudden, to go and 


1256, 


take Poſſeſſion of the Empire, tho' Rzdo{pb of, Habsburg : 
was already got into the Imperial Throne. But his 


Journey was ended in Provence, he returning from thence 
home by the Perſuaſion of the Pope, who afterwards ex- 
communicated him, and obliged him alſo to renounce the 
Title of Emperor. After the Death of Ferdinaud his 
eldeſt Son, Sanctius the younger Brother aimed at the 
Succeſſion, tho Ferdinand had left Children behind him. 
This raiſed a Jealouſy betwixt the Father and Son; and 
thereupon the Son roſe in open Rebellion againſt his Fa- 
ther, being aſſiſted by the major part of the States; which 
Commotion however ceaſed with the Death of Alfoyſo. 
Under the Reign of this King many Battels were fought 
againſt the Moors with various Succefs. In the Year of 
his Acceſſion to the Throne, viz. 1284, happened I 
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cilian Veſpers, by which means Peter, King of Arragon, 
obtain'd the Kingdom of Sicily. He died in the Year 
1295. During the time of the Minority of his Son Ferdi- 
Lingdom of Caſtile was overwhelm'd with 
Trouble. After he came to Age, he undertook an Expe- 
dition againſt the Moors, taking from them Gibralter 3 
and died in the flower of his Age. Uuder the Reignof this 
King, James King of Arragos was preſented with the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, by the Pope, who pretended to 
have a Right of diſpoſing of it; and thoſe of Piſa being 
then in Polſefion of the ſame, were afterwards beaten out 
by the Arragonians. The Minority of Afonſo XI. was in 
like manner full of Troubles. At that time the Moors had 
again receiv'd 2 great Reinforcement out of Africa, and 
yet the Caſtilians obtain d a moſt ſignal Victory over them 
in the Year 1340, in which Battel, tis ſaid, 2c0000 were 
ſlain on the fide of the Moors, and but 2500 Spaniards. 
Upon this Agezire was taken, and a Peace concluded with 
the King of Granada, under Condition that he ſhould be 
Tributary to Caſtile. This King died in the Siege of Gi- 
bralter, which he had loſt before. His Son Peter, ſurna- 
med the Cruel, reigned very tyrannically. He drew the 
Hatred of moſt of his Subjects upon himſelf, by parting 
from his Queen Blanch, whom he afterwards cauſed to be 


murder d, tho' innocent, for the ſake of a Concubine. 


This occafion'd a Plot againſt him, which he ſuppreſſed 
with a great deal of Bloodſhed. In the mean while a 
War aroſe betwixt him and Peter IV. King of Arragon, 
who aſſiſted the Rebels in Caſtile, who had ſet up for their 
King, Henry, the King's Brother, begotten on a Concu- 


bine called. Eleonora Guſman: With him alſo joined a 
great many French Voluntiers: So that falling upon Peter 


of Caſtile, he forced him to flee into Aquitaiv. But he 
having raiſed there a conſiderable Army, returned into 
Spain, defeated Henry, and obliged him jo flee to France; 
but did not deſiſt from his Tyranny, whereby he quite 
loſt the Affection of his Subjects: And Henry having 
gathered another Army 
where being aſſiſted by the Caſtilians, he vanquiſhed 
Peter, and in the flight killed him with his own Hands. 


S. 8. From the Race of this Henry II. ſurnamed che Ba- 
Hard, ſprang afterwards Princes that proved very weak. 
Bickel 
e 


Henry himſelf did at firſt labour under great 


in France, returned to Caſtile, 
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the neighbouring Nations attacking him every where; 
yet he ſurmounted them, and at laſt made a Peace with 
them all upon honourable Terms. He died in the Lear 
1379. His Son Job» endeavoured to obtain the Crown 54, 11, 
of Portugal, upon the Death of Ferdinand its King, whole 
Daughter he had married. But the Porrugueſe, out of a 
hatred to the Caſtilians, ſet up for their King, John natu- 
ral Son to Peter King of Portugal, who maintained him- 
ſelf againſt the Caſtilians, routing them near to Aliumba- 
ret; which Victory the Portege boaſted mightily of in 
their Hiſtories. Caſtile was at that time in great Danger, 
the Engliſb ſiding with the Portugueſe under the Duke of 
Lancaſter, who having married the Daughter of Perer 
ſurnamed the Cruel, pretended to the Right of the Crown 
of Caſtile, and accordingly aſſumed the Title and Arms: 
But the Buſineſs was at laſt compoſed, by marrying the 


Daughter of che Engliſh Duke to the Prince of Caſtile; 


after which a Peace was likewiſe concluded with Portugal. 

John died by a Fall from his Horſe, Ann. 1390. His Son ig III. 
Henry III. was a fickly Prince, under whoſe Minority great 
Diviſions aroſe in the Kingdom. During the time of his 

Reign he did nothing remarkable, except that he reſtored 

the Revenues which the Nobles had alienated from the 

Crown. He died in the Year 1407, leaving behind him | 
John II. a Child of two Months old. The Tuition of Fob» II. 
this Prince was, beſid es his Mother, committed to Ferdi- 
nand his Uncle, to whom the States offered the Kingdom 
which he generouſly refuſing to accept of, he obtained af- 
terwards the Crown of Arragon. This King being under 

the Tuition of his Mother, grown very Effeminate, and 

only addicted to Volu 4 av" having no Genius nor 
lnclination for publick Buſineſs, committed the whole 
Management to his Favorite Alvarez ds Luna, an ambi- 
tious Man; which occafioned great Jealouſies in his No- 

bles againſt him. Jobs taking his Favourite's part againſt 

the Nobility, an open War enſued berwixt them, the Re- 

bels being headed by hisown Son, and the City of Toledo 
declaring againſt the King. At laſt the King tired out 

of protecting Alvarez with the many Inconveniencies, cut 
this Favorite's Head off, but died himſelf the next Year. 433. 
Under the Reign of this King a War broke outbetwixt 

the Spaniards and thoſe of Granada, wherein the firſt ſig- 
nalized themſelvesto their great Advantage. In the Year 
1420, King Alfayſo of Arragon was adopted by Jęan 


1463. 
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Queen of Naples; but a Difference ariſing betwixt Joan 
and Alfonſo, ſhe declared the ſaid Adoption void and null, 
receiving in his Read Lewis Duke of Anjou; which after- 
wards occafioned bloody Wars betwixt France and Sam: 
But at laſt Afonſo got the upper Hand, making himſelf 
Maſter of Naples, and leaving the ſame to his natural Son 
Ferdinand. In the Kingdom of Caſtile, John II. was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Henry IV. the Plague and Scandal of 
the Sparjh Nation. Being incapableof begetting Chil- 
dren, to remove the Suſpicion, be hir'd one Bertrand Car- 
va, Who for this Service was made Earl of Ledeſma, to 
lie with the Queen; who having wo forth a ſpuri- 
ous Daughter called Joan, Henry cauſed her to be pro- 
claimed Heireſs to the Crown. What confirmed this 
Crime the more, was, that the Queen afterwards had a- 
nother Baſtard, begotten by another Perſon. To wipe off 
the Aﬀront, and to exclude Joan from the Succeſſion of 
the Crown, the Nobles of Sꝙain entered into an Aſſocia- 
tion; and putting the Image of Heyy upon a Scaffold, 


they there formally accuſed him, and afterwards, having 


taken off his Ornaments, threwhis Image from the Scaf- 
fold, proclaiming at the ſame time "Afonſo, Brother of 
Henry, their King. From hence aroſe moſt diſmal inte- 
ſtine Wars, which occaſioned bloody Battels. During 
theſe Troubles 4fonſo died: About the ſame time, Ferd:- 


aud Son of John II. Kingof Arragon, whom his Father 


had declared King of Sicily, propoſed a Marriage with 1- 
ſabella, Henry's Sil oe l 

had offered the Crown, and forced Henry to confirm her 
45 to the ſame; whereupon the Nuptials were celebra- 
ted, but privately : Yet would Henry, by making this 
Conceſſion void, Ws afterwards ſet up again the Title 
of Joan, whom he had promiſed in Marriage to Charles 
Duke of Auitain, Brother to Lewis XI. King of France: 


But he dying ſuddenly, Henry at laſt was reconciled to 


Ferdinand and Tſabella, and died in the Year 1472. 


8 9. From this Match of Ferdinand ( whom the Caſti- 
liaus call the Vth, or the Catholick ) with Iſabella, ſprang 
the great Fortune and Power of Spain ; for in his Reign 


ingdom of it arrived to that pitch of Greatneſs, which ever fince has 


Caſtile and 


Arragon uni- 
ted- 


made it both the Terror and the Envy of Eurepe. This 
Ferdinand met with ſome Obſtacles at the beginning of his 
Reign, the States of Caſtile having limited his Power with- 


er, to whom the rebellious Caſtilians 
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in too narrow Bounds: And Joan, the late King Henry's 
ſuppoſed Daughter, having contracted a Match with A- 


Jonſo King of Portugal, he entring Caftile with a puiſſant 


Army, cauſed her to be proclaimed Queen ; but the Por- 
tugeſe being ſoundly beaten, the whole Deſign vaniſhed, 


and Joan retiring to a Monaſtery, the civil Commotions 
were totally ſuppreſs d. Ferdinand's next care was to re- 


mlate ſuch Diſorders as were crept into the Government 
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in the former Reigns ; with which view he cauſed that 


Law-book to be compiled, which from the City of Toro, 


where it was firſt Publiſhed, is called Leges Tauri. In the 
Year 1478, the famous Spaniſb Inquiſition was firſt infti- 
tuted by him againſt the Moors and Jews, who having 
once profeſſed themſelves Chriſtians, did afterwards re- 
turn to their Idolatry and Superſtitious Worſhip. This 
Court of Inquifition is eſteemed an inhuman and exe- 
crable Tribunal among other Nations, and carries the 
eateſt Injuſtice with it, in ordering the Children to 
bear the Guilt of their Parents, and not permitting an 
one to know his Accuſers in order to clea rbimſelf 28 nf 


them: But the Spaniards aſcribe to this Inquiſition, the 


Benefit they enjoy of one Religion, the variety of which 
has brought great Inconveniencies upon other States. 
However, tis certain, that tho by thoſe means Men may 
be forced to a feigned Conformity, and obliged to ſhut 
their Mouths, yet they are not the proper Inſtruments for 
inſpiring the Minds of Men with ſincere Piety. After 


Ferdinand had ordered his Affairs at home, and upon the 
Death of his Father taken upon him the Government of 
Arragon, he undertook an Expedition againſt the Moors 
of Granada, which laſted ten Years, wherein the Span i- 
 ards were routed near Malaga, but quickly revenged them- 


ſel ves upon their Enemies, taking from them one Place 
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after another, till at laſt they befieged the City of Grana- Granada ta- 


da with 50000 Foot, and 12000 Horſe; and having for- * 


ced the King Boabeliles to a ſurrender, they put an end to 
the Kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after it had ſtood 
there for above 560 Years. And to prevent the poſſibility 
of their ever increa ſing again in Spain, K. Ferdinand ba- 
niſhed 17000 Familiesof Jews and Moors out of Sain, by 


which means the 7 on was at the ſame time deſpoil- 


ed of vaſt Riches and of a great number of Inhabitants, 
After this he took from them Mazalqurvir, Oran, Peuno n 


de Velez, and Melilla, ſituated upon the Coaſt of Barbary. 
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He likewiſe made uſe of this opportunity to teach his No- 


bles, who were grown over powerful, their due Reſpe& 
and Obedience to the King, and took upon himſelf the 
g Diſpoſal of all the Spaniſo Orders of Knight- 


hood, which were grown to that exceſs of Riches and Power 


in Spain, that they were formidable to its Kings. Much 

14% aboòut the ſame time Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoueſe, diſ- 
<td N dil. covered America. after his Offers had been refuſed by the 
1 8 Kings of Portugal and England; and after he had been ſe- 
ven Years ſolliciting at the Court of Caſtile for a Supply to 
undertake the Voyage: At laſt 17000 Ducats were employ- 

ed in equipping three Veſſels, out of which Stock ſuch 
prodigious Conqueſt and Riches have accrued to Spain, 

that ever ſince it has aimed at the univerſal Monarchy of 

Europe. How eafily the 8 conquered theſe vaſt 
Countries, and with what Barbarity they uſed the Inha- 

bitants, is too long to be related here. Nat long after, 

2 War was kindled betwixt Sain and France, which has 

been the occaſion of inſpeakable Miſeries in wah Uh theſe 

two warlike Nations being now freed from that Evil 

which had hitherto diverted them from meddling with 


| ay Affairs, the French having rid themſelves from the 


Evgliſe, and the Spaniards from the Moors. For when 
1498. Charles VIII. King of Fance undertook an Expedition a- 

By ric gainſt the Kingdom of Naples, Erdinand did not judge it 
Ten for his Intereſt, to let the French, by con uering this . 

Traucs add dom, become Maſters of Italy; eſpecially, ſince by mar- 
an. kying his Daughter he was in Alliance with England, Por- 
N tugal and the Netherlands, and the then Kings of Naples 


deſcended from the Houſe of a And tho' France 


lately entered with him into a Confederacy, by vertue of 
which the French gave up Ronſſilion to Spam, hoping 
thereby to bring over Ferdinand to their Party; neverthe- 
leſs, when he perceived that by all his Interceſſions he 
could not diſſwa de him from undertaking this Expedition, 
he entered into a Confederacy with the Pope, the Em- 
pros Venice and Milan, E ainſt France. At the ſame time 
ne ſent to the Aſſiſtance ee Neapolitans, Gonſalvus Ferdi- 
nand de Cerdua, afterward ſurnamed the Grand Captain, 
under whoſe Conduct the French were beat out of the Nea- 
Folitan Territories, whilſt he himſelf made an Inroad into 
Languedoc. In the Year 1500 the Moors living in the 
Mountains near Granada rebelled, and were not without 


great Difficulty appealcd, Afterwards an Agreement 8 | 
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made betwixt Ferdinand and Lewis XII. King of France, 
to take joint Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples, under 


the pretence of making War from thence againſt the 
Turi; which being ſoon conquered by their joint Power, 
they divided it RT's to their Agreement. But — 


of them coveting this delicious Morſel for himſelf, they 
fell at Variance, and came quickly to Blows; Gonſalvus 
routed the French, near Cgrinala, took the City of Naples, 


beat them again near the River Liris or Girigliano, and 
taking Cajeta, drove the French a ſecond time out of the 
Kingdom of Naples, but Gonſalvus was not rewarded by 


Ferdinand according to his Merits; for Ferdinand being 
jealpus of his great Power, undertook a Journey in Perſon 
to Naples, on purpoſe to bring Gonſalvus handſomely away 
from thence ; and taking him along with him into Spain, 
he treated him ill for his great Deſerts. In the mean time 
died the Queen T/abella, which occaſioned ſome Diffe- 
rences betwixt Ferdinand and his Son-in-Law Philip the 
Netherlauder ; Ferdinand pretending, according to the Laft 
Will of Iſabella, to take upon him the Adminiſtration of 


Caſtile. And to maintain his Claim the better, he enter'd 


into a Confederacy with France, by marrying Germana 
de Foix, Siſter to Lewis XII. hoping thereby to obtain a 
r Aſſiſtance, in caſe Philip ſhould come to attack 

im: But Philip coming into Spain, and taking upon him 
the Adminiſtration of the Government in the Name of his 


Lady Joan, Ferdinand retired into Arragon. However, 
Philip died ſoon after, and Queen Joan, tho' diſturbed in 


her Senſes, undertook the Adminiſtration ; but ſome of 
the Nobility Tren her, the Government was conferr'd 
upon Ferdinand, after his return from Naples, notwith- 
ſtanding the Emperor Maximilian pretended to it, in the 
Right of his Grandſon Charles. In the Year 1508, Ferdi- 


nand enter d into a Confederacy againſt the Venet ians, 
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1504. 


Philip. 


whereby he regained the Cities of Calabria, Brindiſi, O- 


tranto, Trano, Mola and Polignano, which the Venetian 
had formerly obtained for ſome Services done to the Nea- 
 folitans. But as ſoon as Ferdinand perceived that the Vene- 


tians were like to be ſwallowed up by the Emperor and 
France, the Pope and he left the Confederacy, thinking it 


more convenient to preſerve the State of Venice; ſince "y 


adding the Territories of Venice to thoſe of Milan, whic 
were then rs by the French, theſe would have grown 
too power 


| in ah. Hence aroſe a War, in which 


| John 
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Jobn d Albirt King of Navarre, taking art with the 


Frenth, was, upon the Inſtigation of Ferdinand, excom- 
municated by the Pope; under which pretext Ferdinand 
took an Opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of that Patt of the 
Kingdom of Navarre, which lies on the Spaniſh Side of 
the Pyrenæan Mountains; and which ſince that Time the 
French have in vain endeavour'd to recover. In the Year 
1510 the' Spaniards took Bugia and Tripoli, upon the Coaſt 
of Barbary z but were routed in the Hand of Zerbi. This 
wiſe King died in the Year 1516. ia 


8 10. To him ſuccceded hie Grandſon by his Daugh- 


ter, Charles, the fifth Emperor of that Name, who, with 


1519. 


Wars be- 
twixt Charles 
and Francis. 


the Aſſiſtance of the Cardinal Ximenes, immediately took . 
upon himſelf the Adminiſtration of the Government, his 
Mother, to whom the ſame belonged, being uncapable of 
exerciſing it. This Prince, who, fince Charles the Great, 
was the moſt potent Prince that hath been in Europe, ſpent 
the greateſt Part of his Life in Travels and Wars. In the 
very beginning of his Reign there were ſome Commo- 
tions in Spain, which were ſoon appeaſed. John d Albert 
alſo made an Inroad into the Kingdom of Navarre, in 
hopes to recover it, but was quickly repulſed. But with 
the French, during his whole Life, he waged continual 
Wars. For, tho'in the Year 1516, he made a League with 
King Francs I. whereby the Daughter of Francs, then 
under Age, was promiſed to him in Marriage; yet was this 
Tye not ſtrong enough to keep down the Animoſity of theſe 
two emulous Princes, Charles fluſh'd with the great Suc- 
ceſs of his Houſe, had always in view his Motto, Plus ul- 
tra. On the other hand, Francs, ſurrounded every where 
y ſo potent a Prince, oppoſed his Deſigns with all his 
ight, fearing left his Power ſhould grow too ftron 
both for him and all the reſt of _ Charles 3 
2 moſt particular Advantage, when the Imperial Digni 
was conferr'd upon him; to obtain which was for himſelf, 
or ſomebody elſe, Francis had labour'd with all his Might, 
but in vain. Upon this, their Emulation flam'd out into 
open War, in which the French loſt Tournay and St. Amant, 
but beat the Tmperialiſts from before Meeres. At the ſame 
time Charles took 1 2 Reſolution upon the Inſtigation 
of Pope Leo X. to diſpoſſeſs the French of Milan; upon 
the Plea that Franc had neglected to receive this 
Dutchy in Fief of the Empire; and accordingly he beat the 
1 | N French 
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French near  Bicogue. Fonterabie alſo, which the Freuch 
had taken by Surprize, was retaken from them by Force. 


It prov'd withal very diſadvantageous to the French, that 
the Conſtable Charles of Bourbon ſided with the Emperor; 


and entring Provence, befieg'd Marſeilles ; which never- 


theleſs he was forc'd to quit, as ſoon as Francs march'd 
with all his Forces that way into Iraſy to recover the Mi- 
laneze, In this Expedition Francs took the City of Milan, 


but at the Siege of Pavia was attack d by the Inperial Ge- 


neral, who totally routed his Army, and having taken 
him Priſoner, carry'd him into San. The King himſelf 
was in part the occafion of this Loſs, in having ſenta great 


Part of his Army towards Naples and Sævona; eſpecially 


conſidering that thoſe who remain'd with him, were moſt- 
ly Italians, Swiſs and Griſous, who did not perform their 
Duty in the Battel; and that moſt of his Generals were of 
Opinion, their beſt way was to avoid the Hazard of a 
Battel, by retiring under the City of Milan. The French 
met with equal bad Succeſs, in the Diverſion they endea- 
vour'd to give the Emperor, by the help of Charles Duke 
of Gelderland, and the Frizzelanaers : For theſe were at that 
time worſted by Charles's Forces. There were ſome that 
advis'd. Charles to ſet Francs at liberty without any Ran- 


ſom, and by this Act of Generoſity to oblige him for ever: 
But he follow'd the Counſels of ſuch as adviſed to make 


Advantage of ſo great a Prifoner. Accordingly he tied 
him up to very hard Terms; which Francs re —_ to 


accept of, fell, thro' Diſcontent, into a dangerous Fit of 


IIlneſs ; upon which Charles himſelf went to viſit and 
comfort him; tho' he was advis d to the contrary by his 
Chancellor Gattinara, who 2 'd, that ſuch an Vide, 
where he did not intend to promiſe the Priſoner his Li- 
berty, would rather ſeem to proceed from Covetouſneſs, 


and fear of loſing the Advantage of his Ranſom, than 


from any Civility or good Inclination towards him. And 
this Sickneſs was the real Cauſe, why at laſt the Treaty, 
concerning his Liberty, which had been ſo long on foot, 


was finiſh'd, the Emperor fearing that his Diſcontent. 


might plunge him into another Sickneſs, or Death it ſelf. 
In the mean time, the prodigious Succeſs which attended 
the Emperor, raiſed no ſmall Jealouſy among other Prin- 


ces; and by the Inſtigation of Pope Clement VII. three 


Armies were rais'd to maintain the Liberty of Italy. To 
prevent this Storm, and eſpecially to withdraw the 8 e 
8 Ti e rom 
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| from the Confederacy, the Emperor's Generals march'd 
directly againſt Rome, which they took by Storm, (where 
Charles of Bourbon was ſlain) and for ſeveral Days toge- 
ther plunder'd the City, and committed great Outrages. 
The Pope himſelf was befieg'd in the Caſtle of St. Au- 
gelo ; and Charles, at the ſame time that the Pope was block'd 
up by his own Forces, caus d Prayers to be ſaid in Sain 
for 40 Days together, for his Deliverance. At laſt, pu- 
Rome taken niſh'd by Famine, he was forc'd to ſurrender, and to re- 
21%. nounce the abovemention'd League. The Conditions on 
wich Francis had obtain'd his Liberty, were, That Fan- 
cis ſhould ſurrender the Dukedom of Burgundy ; renounce 
the Sovereignty over Flanders and Artois 5 quit all his Pre- 
tences upon Naples and Milan; marry the Emperor's Siſter 
Eleonora; and give his two Sons as Pledges for the Per- 
formance of theſe Articles. But as ſoon as he got into 
his own Kingdom, he proteſted againſt the Treaty, which 
was extorted from him during his Impriſonment: And 
making a League with he Dope, England, Venice, the 
Swiſs and Florence, ſent an Army into Italy, under the Com- 
mand of Odes de Foix, Lord of Lautrie., This occafion'd 
very groſs Words between theſe two Princes, infomuch 
that they gave one another the Lye, and a Challenge paſs'd 
betwixt them; but Lautrie, who had at firſt great Succeſs, 
being deſtroy'd with his Army by Sickneſs in the Siege of 
Naples, a Peace was at laſt concluded at Cambray, in the Year 
1529, by vertue of which Francis paid for his Sons 2550000 
Rixdollars, renounc'd his Pretenſions to Handers, Artes, 
Milan, and Naples, and married Eleonora Siſter to the Em- 
peror; from which Marriage, if a Son ſhould be born, he 
was to be put in Poſſeſſion of the Dukedom of Burgundy. 
In the Year 1530 Charles was crown'd by Pope Clement 
VIII. at Bonenia; where the Pope ſtipulated with the Em- 
peror, that the eee of Florence ſhould be 
made a Principality: And accordingly the ſaid City was 
by force obliged to admit this Change; Alexander de Me- 
_ dicis being conſtituted their firſt Duke, to whom the Em- 
peror married his natural Daughter Margaret. In the 
ſame Tear the Biſhop of Utrecht refign'd the Sovereignty 
of that City, and the Province of Over-yſſel, into the 
Hand of Charles: And ſoon after the Provinces of Gelder- 
land, Zutphen, Groningen, Twente and Drente fell alſo into 
kis Hands. ln the Year 1535, he went with a puiſſant 
Army into Africa, took Tunis and Goletta, reſtoring the 
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Kingdom of Tunis to Muleaſſa, who had been outed be- 
fore by Haradin Barbareſſa : But in Goletta he left a Ga- 
riſen. In the Year 1537, another War broke out be- 
twixt Charles and Francis: For the latter could not digeſt 
the Loſs of Milan; and being advis' d by the Pope, that 
whenever he intended to attack Milan, he ſhould firſt 
make himſelf Maſter of Savey; and Francis Sforza dying 
at the ſame time, he fell 2 Charles Duke of Savoy; — | 
under pretence that he defrauded his Mother of her Dow- 
ry, drove him quite out of Savoy, and, conquer'd a great 
Fart of Piedmont. But the Emperor, who was reſolved to 
annex the Dutchy of Milan to his Family, came to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy, and at the Head of his 
Army, entring Provence, took Aix, and ſome other Places; 
but his Army being much weaken'd with Sicknefs, and 
want of Proviſions, he was forced to retire again. In the 
Netherlands, the E took St. Paul and Monſtrevil, 
killing great Numbers of the French. But through the 
Mediation of Pope Paul III. a Truce of 10 Years was 1810. 
concluded at Niſſa in Provence; after which, theſe two 
Princes had a friendly Interview at Aigues Mortes. And 
the very next Year the Emperor, contrary to the Advice 
of his 8 ventur'd to take his wa ough the very 
Heart of France, travelling the ſhorteſt Way, with all —— 
ſible ſpeed, to compoſe the Diſorders which were ariſen 
at Ghent. But before that, he had, by the conteſtable Au 
Mont morency, cajoled Francis into a Belief that he would 
reſtore to him the Dutchy of Milan, which however he 
never intended to perform. In the Year 1541, he under- 
took an Expedition againſt Agiers in Africa, at the latter 
End of the Year, againſt the Advice of the Pope, and 
others of his Friends, who perſuaded him to ſtay till next 
Spring. He there landed his Army with good Succeſs; 
but a few Days after, ſuch prodigious Storms and Rains 
diſperſed his Ships, and ſpoiled the Firelocks of the Sol- 
diers, that the Emperor was obliged, with the loſs of one 
half of the Army, to return into Spain. The Year after. 1542; 
that, Francis broke with him again, accordingly William 
Duke of Cleves entring Brabant on one fide, the Duke of 
Orleans on the other fide, took Luxemburgh and ſome 
other Places. The Dauphin beſieg'd Perpignan, but was 
oblig'd to raiſe the Siege: The famous Pirate Barbaroſſa, 
did, by the Inſtigation of Francis, great Miſchief on the 
Sea-Coaſts of Calabria, deſtroying Niſſa in Provence by 


Fire. 
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| Fire, Charls ſeeing himſelf attack'd at once in ſo many 
Places, ſetting afide the Differences which were ariſen 
about the Divorce betwixt Henry of England and his Aunt 


wherein it was agreed, 'That the Emperor ſhould. force 


— — 
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that ſo they might, by joining their Forces, ruin the 
| whole Power of France. Thereupon the Emperor, with 
* an Army of 50000 Men, beat the Duke of Cleves in the 
| Netherlands, forcing him to ſurrender Guelderland ; and 
1 after having recover'd the Places in Luxemburgb, ta ken be- 
= fore by the French, enter'd into Champaigne, taking by force 
{pl Lygny and Diſtar. Francs kept with his Army on the 
other fide of the River Marne, and not daring to fight the 
3 Imperialifts, contented himſelf to ravage the Country they 
108 were to march thro', in order to cut off their Proviſions. 
Ul Nevertheleſs the Imperial Army found a ſufficient Quan- 
tity at Eſpernay and Chaſtean Thirry. After this Charles 
1 not receiving that Aſſiſtance from the King of England 
= which he expected, and having loſt confiderable in Iraſy, 
1 15 near Carixola, from the French, made a Peace with Francs 
41 — at Creſpy, in the County of Valos. Then Charles under- 
„took to reduce the Proteſtants, entring, for that purpoſe, 
1 gm into a League with Pope Paul III. and this War he car- 
Je et. Pied on with ſuch Succeſs, that without much Trouble 
Hants in Ger. he broke them, making their chief Heads, the Elector 

| wary: 1:47- of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, Priſoners: The Em- 
3 e made uſe of great Policy in fomenting Diviſions 

e 


r 
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Saxony : And refufing to fight with them at firſt, he there- 
il by protracted the War, foreſeeing that a Confederacy 
ii -under ſo many Heads would not laſt long. At the ſame 
vl time Francs and Henry VIII. were both of them lately 
1 dead, who elſe would queſtionleſs have oppos'd his De- 
1 fign of oppreſſing the Proteſtants, in order to make him- 
i ſelf abſolute Mafter of Germany: Nay, the very Heads of 

n tze Proteſtant League very much contributed to their own 
Misfortune, as having ler ſlip ſeveral Opportunities, eſpe- 
cially at firſt, before the Emperor had rightly ſettled his 


theſe Victories, for that he us'd the Conquer'd with too 
much Rigour, keeping the Captive Princes in too cloſe an 
Impriſonment. alſo diſobliged Maurice EleQor of 
| N 4 | Saxony: 


Katharme, made a League with Henry King of England, 
his way thro' Champaigne, whilſt Henry enter d into Picaray, 


twixt Duke Maurice and his Couſin, the Elector of 


Miſchief. But after all, Charles was no great Gainer by ö 
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Saxony, after his Father-in-Law the Landgrave of 
had, through his Perſuaſion, Turrender'd himſelf to the 
Emperor. The Elector therefore being perſuaded by the 
Prayers of his Children and others, who-remonſtrated te 
him, 'That thro' his Means their Religion and Liberty 
were in danger of being loſt, he fell unawares upon Charles, 
whom, -under favour of the Night and a Fog, he forc'd 
to retire from Inſpruck, After this Exploit, a Peace was 
concluded by the Mediation of King Ferdinand at Paſſaw, 
in which the Proteſtant Religion was eſtabliſh'd. In the 
mean while Henry II. King of France, coming to the A 
ſiſtance of the Proteſtants, had taken Metz, Ton and Ver- 
dun. The Emperor again n Fury, 
but being fain to leave it after a confiderable Loſs ſu- 
ſtain'd, he diſcharg'd his Fury upon Heſden and Tervanne, 
which he levell'd with the Ground. In Traly the Inperia+ 
lifts took Siena, which afterwards N gave to Coſmos 
Duke of Tuſcany, reſerving to himſelf t 

ſome Sea-Ports. At laſt, Charles tir d with the Toils of 
the Empire, and the Infirmities of his Body, reſign d the 
Imperial Crown to his Brother Ferdinand, who would not 


conſent that the ſame ſhould come to his Son Philip. Bur 


to Philip he gave all his Kingdoms and Territories, ex- 
cept thoſe in Germany, (which fell to Ferdinand's Share) 
reſerving to himſelf only a yearly Allowance of 100000 
Ducats. He had made a {irtle before a Truce of five 
Years with France, which was ſoon broke by the Solliei- 

tation of the Pope, who endeavour'd to turn the Family 
of Colonna out of their Poſſeſſions; and they being uph 


by the Spaniards, the French ſided with the Pope: But 


this War prov'd very unfortunate to the French, for being 
routed at St. Qaintins, they loft that City, and the Mare- 
{chal de Thermes was alſo ſoundly beaten near Gravel, 
At laſt a Peace was concluded at Chateau en Cambraſis, by 
virtue of which, the French were oblig'd to reſtore all they 
had taken in Italy. And thus were all thoſe Provinces lo 

in one Moment, for the Conqueſt of which Charles and 
Henry had ſhed ſo much Blood. But underhand it was 
agreed, That both the King of Spain and France ſhould 
endeavour to root out the Hereticks, (as they call'd em) 
which ſucceeded afterwards very ill both in Spain and 
France, In the Year before this, viz. 1558, died Charles 
in the Convent of St. Juſtus in Spain, where he ſpent his 
laſt Days in quiet. His lat Will and Teſtament ( tho' ne- 
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ver ſo rational) was ſo far from being pleaſing to the In: 

quiſition, that it wanted but little of having burnt 
as heretical. And his Father Confeſſor and the reſt of 
the Monks in that Convent, who had been preſent; were 
fore d to undergo the ſevere Judgment of that Court. 


§. 11. In the Reign of Philip II. the Greatneſs of the 
auiſb Monarchy began to be at a ſtand; neither had its 
ings the ſame Succeſs as formerly, to get vaſt Kingdoms 
by Marriages. For from the Match of Pbil and Mary 
Queen of England, came no Children. And truly, in my 
Opinion, the Sanzſh Greatneſs receiv'd the firſt Shock at 
the time when Charles V. ſurrender'd his Dominions in 
Germany to his Brother Ferdinand, and afterwards had 
him elected King of the Romans; by which means the 
Power of this Houſe was divided; and the Imperial Crown 
ſeparated from the pany Monarchy. Charles would 
fam have afterwards perſuaded Ferdinand to transfer the 
Succeſſion of the Imperial Crown upon Philip ; but he 
influenced by his Son Maximilian to 205 what he had 
got, would in no ways part with it. Beſides, he was 
much belov'd by the Germans, whereas they had an Aver- 
fion againſt Philip; who being a meer Saniard, did not 
ſo much as underſtand the German Tongue : And Ferdi- 
nand and his Succeſſors prov'd very good Princes, who 
were not fond of the Saniſo Methods of Governing, But 
that which gave the greateſt Shock to the Spani/os Great- 
neſs, was the Commotions in the Netherlands. The Rea- 
ſon why this Evil grew incurable was, that Philip being 
over fond of his Eaſe, would rather fit ſtill in Spam, than 
by his Preſence endeavour to ſtem the Current, before it 
became too rapid; tho' his Father did not think it too 
much, to venture himſelf at the Diſcretion of Francs his 
Rival, to appeaſe the Tumults ariſen only in the City of 
Gbent. Another Rea ſon was, That he __ the tnoſt vio- 
- Tent Courſe, by ſending the Duke of Alva, a cruel, Man; 
among the Net berlanders, who being us'd to a mild fort 
of Government, were thereby put into Deſpair ; eſpeci- 
ally when they were inform'd, that the Inquifition had 
declar'd Criminal, not only thoſe who were guilty of the 
Rebellion, and pulling down the Images, but even all ſuch 
Catholicks as had not made Refiſtance againſt them, Be- 
ſides this, the Spaniards were much hated by the Nether- 
landers; not only by reaſon of the great Diverfity of the 
8 | 1 
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Manners of theſe Nations, but likewiſe upon the Account 
that the latter had been in great Eſteem with Charles V. 
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whoſe Humour ſuited mightily with their Cuſtoms. On 


the contrary, Philip only encourag'd the Spaniards, who 
having an extraordinary Conceit of their own Abilities, 
and taking the Netherlanders for Cowards, did not think 
they had Courage enough to oppoſe their Deſigns. The 
Spaniards were well pleas'd to ſee the Netherlanders tumul- 
tuous, hoping the King would, upon that Score have an 
Opportunity toclip their ample Privileges, and by making 


them all alike, obtain an abſolute Dominion over them: 


This done, they hoped to make theſe Countries their Ar- 
mory and Storehvalk, from whence they might with more 
eaſe invade France and England, and raiſe the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy to the higheſt Degree of Greatneſs. But the Ne- 
therlanders, were reſolv'd not to part with their Liberty, 
nor to be treated as a conquer'd Nation. The neighbour- 


ing Princes alſo, but Wage Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 


| land, took the Opportunity of theſe Troubles to empty 
the vaſt Treaſures of Spain, and to exhauſt its Strength. In 
like manner the Proteſtant Princes alſo of Germany, who 
hated the Spaniards, were glad of this Opportuniry, and 
aſſiſted the Prince of Orange upon all Occaſions. And the 
Emperors thought it more convenient to be quiet and to 
pleaſe the Germans, than to be too forward to aſſiſt their 
Coufins. Theſe Commotions in the Netherlands occaſi- 
on'd a War betwixt Philip and Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, in which ſhe not or afforded Aſſiſtance to the Ne- 
therlanders, but with the Engliſh Privateers did conſidera- 
ble Miſchief to the Spaniſh Maſt India Ships; and the fa- 


% 
War with 
England. 


mous Francs Drake plunder'd the very Southern Coaſt of 


America, On the other fide, Philip, by ſupporting the 
Rebels in Ireland, prov'd very troubleſome to Queen El:- 
zabeth, At laſt Philtp reſolved 

whole Strength of Exgland; to which purpoſe he wasequip- 
ping a great Fleet for ſeveral Years together, which he 
call'd the Invincible, the like being never {een before thoſe 
Times. The Fleet conſiſted of 1 50 Sail of Ships, which 


with one Stroke to fink the 


carry'd 1600 great Pieces of Braſs Cannon, and 1050 of | 


Iron; $000 Seamen, and 20000 Marines, beſides Volun- 
tiers; the Charge amounted daily to 30000 Ducats, but 


the whole Expedition came to twelve Millions of Ducats. 


At the ſame time the Pope, Sixtus V. excommunicated 


Queen Elizabeth, adjudging her Kingdom to Philjp, But 
| . 


all 
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all theſe Preparations came to nothing, the greateſt Part 
The Spaniſh of this Fleet being deſtroy d, partly by the Engliſb and 
Sy de. Dutch, partly by Tempeſts in the German Ocean; ſo that 
fe return'd home, and thoſe that did were very much 
ſhattered ; and, in fine, the Loſs was ſo univerſal, that there 

was ſcarce a noble Family in Spain but went into Mourn- 
ing for the loſs of fome Friend or another. But the Mag- 
nanimity and Evenneſs of Temper that Philip ſhew'd upon 
this Occaſion, was much to be admir'd, for he receiv'd 
the bad News without the leaſt Alteration, giving only 
this Anſwer, I did not ſend them out to fight againſt the 
Winds and Scas. After that, the Engliſh and Dutch Fleets 
being join'd, beat the Spaniſh Fleet near Cadiz, taking 
2596, from the Spaniards, not only a great many Ships richly 
laden, but alſo the City of Cadiz it ſelf ; which never- 
theleſs was abandon'd by the Engliſ̃u General, the Earl 

of Eſſex, after he had plunder'd it: Neither did Spain 


1588. 


get any Advantage by having entangled it ſelf in the 


roubles, and (as it was call'd) the Holy League, made in 

France. Philip, *tis true, propos'd to himſelf to have met 

with a fair Opportunity, be excluding the Bourbon Family, 

to annex the Crown of France to his Houſe, or by raiſing 

Diviſions in that Kingdom, to aſſiſt one of his Creatures 

in obtaining that Crown; but by the Courage and good 
Fortune of Henry IV. all theſe Meaſures were broke, and 

he declaring himſelf a Catholick, took away the Foun- 
dation whereupon the League was built. By this Turn, 
Philip ſuffer'd extreamly in his Affairs; for in the mean 

time that he ſent the Duke of Parma Governor of the Ne- 
therlands, to the Aſſiſtance of the League in France, the 

- Confederate Netberlanders had leiſure given them to put 
themſelves and their Affairs in a good Poſture. Beſides, 

1594+ Henry IV. after reducing moſt of France, declar'd War 
againſt Phil; the Count de Fuentes took Cambray in the 

Year 1595, and the next Year the Arch Duke Albert ma- 

ſter d Calais, On the other fide, Henry recover'd Fre 

. from the Spaniards. In the Year 1597, the Spaniards took 

Amiens by ſurprize, which Henry recover'd not without 

Peace made great Difficulty. At laſt; a Peace was concluded in that 
a Verein. ſame Year betwixt France and Spain at Veroin 5 Philiy 
vl waged alſo ſeveral Wars againſt the Turks; for the Pirate 
Diragutes had taken from the Spaniards, Tripoli, after they 
had been in Poſſeſſion of it for forty Years. To retake 

this, Philip ſent a ſtrong Army, which took the mw of 

ws Shs 3 Gerbis; 
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Gerbis ; but being afterwards beaten by the Turki/o Fleet, 

he loſt, together with the Iſland, 1 800 Men and 42 Ships. 1860. 

In the Year 1566 Maltha was beſieg'd by the Turks du- 

ring the Space of four Months, but was reliev'd by Phi- 

lip, who forced the Turks to raiſe the Siege with great 

Lab. In the Year 1571, the Confederate Fleet of Spain, 

Venice, and other Italian States, under the Command of 

Don John of Auſtria, obtained a moſt fignal Victory over 

the Turkiſh Fleet near Lepanto, whereby the Turk;/s Na- 

val Strength was weaken'd to that degree, that they were 

never afterwards ſo formidable in thoſe Seas as they were 

before: Tho' indeed the Þamards got no great Reputation 

in this War, for by their Delays, that conſidera ble Iſland 

of Rhodes was loſt before. In the Year 1573 Don Jobn of 

Auſtria paſſed with an Army into Africa, to retake Tunis, 

which ſucceeded ſo well, that he forced the City, and 

added a new Fortification to it : Butin the Year next fol- 

lowing, the Turks ſent a puiſſant Army thither, and retook 

the City, its Fortifications being not quite perfected; as 

alſo Golerta, which was but ſorrily provided with Neceſ- 

faries, tho'loſt indeed by the Unskilfulneſs and Cowardice 

of the Governor; ſo that the whole Kingdom of Tunis, to 

the great Prejudice of the Chriſtians, fell into the Hands 

of the Turks. At home Philip was at War with the Ma- 

rans of Granada, who rebelling againſt him were ſupport- 

ed by the Algerines, and could not be ſubdu'd but with 

great Difficulty ; and if the Turbs had been quick enough 

In giving them timely Aſſiſtance, it might have prov'd 

every dangerous to Spain. This Rebellion did not end till 

it che Year 15 Jo, after it had continu'd for three Years. 

„ There were alſo ſome Commotions among the Arrago-—- 

r #445; who pretended to take part with Anthony Perez, who 

e food upon the Privileges of the Kingdom of Arragon, to 

„avoid the Indictment laid againſt him, for having, upon 

„che King's Orders, privately murther'd Eſcovedo, an inti- 

k mate Friend of Don John of Austria. By laying this In- 

it didtment, Philip intended at once to purge himſelf of the 

it Infamy of the Fact, and to be revenged upon Perez, who 

ip had been unfaithful to him in ſome Love-lntrigue. And 

& tho' this did not much redound to the Honour of Philip, 

y der by this he took an Opportunity to retrench the Privi- 

de leges of the Arragonians. In the Year 1568, Philip caus'd 

f his Son Charles to be kill'd, upon the Pretence, that he had 

endea vour d to kill his Father; and not long after, the 
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beneficial to him. He died in the Year 1598. 


Philip III. 


Sd 


Suſpicion of ray been poiſon'd. But a great many are 
of Opinion, that ſome Love- Intrigues were the Occafion 


been taken by the Father in ſpite of his Son. Henry King 


Daughter Clara Eugenia to Albert Arch-Duke of Auſtria, 
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Queen Iſabella, Charles's Step- Mother, died, not without 


of their Death, which is the more 8 rpg the 
ſaid Iſabella being intended for the Bride of Charles, 


of Portugal dying, there were ſeveral Pretenders to that 
Crown, among whom was Philip, (as being born of Ha- 
bella, Emanuel King of Portugal's Daughter ) who main- 
tain'd his Right by the Sword; and by the Conduct of 
the Duke of Alva, conquer'd the Kingdom, forcing Antho- 
ny, the Baſtard, who had caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd 
King, to fly into England, and from thence into France, 
where he died an Exile in Pars : Only the Iſland of Ter- 
cera held out for ſome time longer, which the French in- 
tending to telieve, were totally routed by the Spaniards. 
And thus Philip became Maſter both of the Eaſt and Weſi- 
Hides, the two greateſt Mines of Riches in the World. 
Nevertheleſs, the French, Engliſh, and Hollanders, had 
found out a Way to eaſe him of theſe 8 Reve- 
nues. For Philip, juſt before his Death, did confeſs, That 
the War with the Netherlands only, had coſt him 5 64. 
Millions of Ducats. And truly, it 1s very probable, that 
truſting to his vaſt Riches, he was thereby prompted to 
his ambitious Nefigns, and to undertake more than prov'd 


S8. 12. Philip the I's Father had left him the Kingdom 
in Peace with France, but the Dutch War grew every Day 
the heavier upon the Spaniards, The Spaniards did ho e, 
that after Philp II. in his latter Days had married his 
giving her the Netherlands for a Dowry, the Dutch would 
come more pliable, and re-unite themſelves with the 
reſt of the Provinces in the Netherlands, as having now 2 
Prince of their own, and being freed from the Spani/b 
Yoke that was ſo odious to them. But in regard the Hol- 
landers did by no means like this Bait, and at the Siege 
of Oſtend gave a Taſte to the Spaniards, both of their 
Strength, and their firm Reſolution to ſtand it out, the Spa- 
niards reſolved to make Peace with them; ef ecially ſince 
the Hollanders had found out the Way to 155 Eaſt-Indlies, 
where they made great Progreſs. Beſides, France enjoy- 
ing a peaceable Government under Henry IV. and increa 
| | 5 ſing 


ut ng in Power, it was fear'd, That if the French ſhould 
fall, with freſh Forces, upon Spain, which was then tir'd 
ne out and exhauſted by this tedious War, it might prove 
I fatal to Spain. Add to this, that San fed themſelves . 
with vain Hopes, that the fear of a Foreign Enemy cea- 
"8 Bl fing, the Hollanders in Time of Peace might fall into Divi- 
fions among themſelves; or, at leaſt, that Peace and Plenty 


n might abate their Courage. The Spaniards gave ſufficient 
of Proof of their Eagerneſs for a Peace with Holland, by ſet- 


ting the Treaty on foot in the Hague, by ſending, among 
4 others, Ambroſius Spinola himſelf thither as Ambaſſador, 
| and by granting and allowing them the Z4/#-Inaia Trade. 


" Wl Whereas the Hollanders carried it very high, and would 

12 not bate an Ace of their Propoſal. At laſt, a Truce for Truce wich 
4. 12 Tears was concluded with Holland. The next enſuing 9 ru 
f. Year, Philip baniſh'd out of Spain goooo00 Marans, the Off?— 

d ſpring of the ancient Moors, who had profeſs'd themſelves 

ad Chriſtians on! for a Shew, and intended to raiſe a Re- 

Ay bellion, for which end they had under-hand crav'd Aſ- 


ſiſtance from Henry IV. In the ſame Year the Spaniards 1603. 


1 took the Fortreſs of Arache, ſituated on the Coaſt of A. 
e frica; as they had likewiſe poſſeſs' d themſelves before 
5 of the Harbour of nal near Genoa. In the Year 1619, 


the Valteline revolted from the Griſons; and the Spaniards. 
ſided with the former, in hopes to annex them to the 
Dukedom of Milan. But France ta king part with the Gri- 
ons, the Buſineſs was protracted for a great many Years, 
5 till at laſt Matters were reſtor'd to 5 former State. 
7 This Difference did rouze up all Ialy, and the Pope him- 
Br ſelf took part with the Griſons, tho* Proteſtants, aſſiſting 
chem in the recovery of the Valteline. The War breaking 
mda in Germany, the Spaniards ſent Ambroſe Spinola from the 
che Netherlands into the Palatinate, part of which was ſubdu'd 
by them. Philip III. died in the Lear 1621. 


” 


55 ra made great Alterations in the Court, ſending away 
che Creatures of the Duke de Lerma, the Favourite of his 
Father : But the Duke foreſecing what was likely to befal 
0 him, did timely obtain a Cardinal's Cap, fearing the 
ro King ſhould aim at hisHead. With the beginning of the 
WA. Rei on of this King, the Truce with Holland being expir'd, 
00 the War was rekindled, in which Spinola was forg'd to 
raiſe the Siege of Bergen - oh- Zoom, becauſe Chriſtian ages” 
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5 5. 13. His Son Philip IV. at the very beginning of his Ph#21V. 
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of Brunſwick, and General Mansfield, having before rout- 
ed the Spaniards near Fleury, came to the Aſſiſtance of the " 
Hollanders. Pieter Heyn ſurpriz'd the S aniſb Silver Fleet, Ml * 
with a Booty of 12 Millions of Guilders. At the ſame time 50 
the Follanders made a Settlement in Braſil, taking the 0 
City of Olinda. In the Year 1629 the Spaniards, in hopes a 
to make a conſiderable Diverſion, and to put the Dutch 4 
hard to it, made an Inroad into the Velau, and took g 
Amersfort, whilſt the Hollanders were buſied in the Siege of 
Bois le Duc: But the Hollanders taking Weſel by Surprize 
they were oblig'd to retreat with all ſpeed over the River 
Vel, for fear their Retreat ſhould be cut off by the Dutch. 
In the Year 1639, a great Fleet was ſent out of Spain into 

|| the Channel, under the. Command of Don Oquendo, 
| | which was deftroy'd by Martin Tromp, in the Downs, in 
the very Sight of the Engliſo. What the Intention was of 
ſending ſo great a Fleet this way, was not generally known 
at that time; but afterwards it was divulg'd, that the 
ſame was intended againſt Sueden, and that there were 
E. 5 2co00 Men ready in Denmark, which, as ſoon as this 
| Fleet ſhould have appear'd before Gothenburg, were to have 
| JIJoin'd them and enter'd Sueden. Afterwards the War was 
[| protraQted, but moſt to the Diſadvantage of the Spaniards, 
till the Year 1648, when the Saniards concluded a Peace 

with the Hollanders at Munſter, declaring them a free Peo- 

ple, renouncing all their Pretenſions over them, and leav- 
ing to them all the Places which they had ta ken from them. 
France did its utmoſt to hinder the Concluſion of this 
| Peace, at leaſt ſo long, till that Kingdom might alſo make 
a Peace with Spain ; but the Hollanders did not think it 

adviſable to ſay their Leifure, fearing, that if Spain was 
brought too low, the French would thereby be enabled to 
ſwallow up the Netherlands, and become their immediate 
| | Neighbours, which they foreſaw would prove fatal to 
their State. Spain alſo perceiving, that the Dutch were 
not to be overcome by Force, was willing to agree to thoſe 
Conditions, being glad to be rid once of ſo troubleſome 
an Enemy, that t 7 might have the more leiſure to be 
even with France and Portugal. It is reported, that this 
War coft the Spaniards above One thouſand five hundred 
Millions of Ducats. In the Year 1628, Vincent II. Duke 
of Mantua, dying, the Emperor endeavour'd to exclude 
Charles Duke of Nevers, he being a Frenchman born, from 
the Succeſſion of that Dukedom, under pretence of having 
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neglected ſome Acknowledgment of Entrance due upon 
it, as being a Fief of the Empire. At the ſame time the Sa- 
woyards took the Wing yn, to renew their Pretenfions 
upon Montferat; and the Spaniaras, in hopes of getting 
ſomething in the Fray, beſieg'd Caſal. On the other fide, 
the French eſpous'd the Cauſe of the Duke of Nevers, rais'd 
the Siege of Caſal, and put the Duke into Poſſeſſion of the 
Dukedom of Mantua; which did much weaken the Re- 
putation of the Spaniards in Italy. In the Year 1635, the 
French declar'd War againſt an, under pretence that they 
had taken Priſoner Philip Chriſtoper Elector of Treves, he 
being under the Protection of the King of France, and that 
they had diſpoſſeſs'd the French Gariſon of Treves, and 
poſfeſs'd themſelves of that City: But the true Reaſon was, 
that it was thought high time to bridle the Ambition and 
Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, which after the Battel of 
Nordlingen, and the Peace concluded at Prague, was grown 
very formidable; and that France being well ſettled at 
home, began to be in 2 very flouriſhing Condition. So 
the French, after they had beat the Prince Tomaſo near 
Avennes, enter d the Netherlands with a great Army, but 
the Succeſs did not anſwer Expectation; the Dutch eſpe- 
cially being unwilling that Fance ſhould make any con- 
ſiderable Conqueſts on that ſide: Neither did the French 
gain any thing in Tay. The Year after that, the Prince 
of Conde was forc'd to raiſe the Siege of Dole; and the 
Spaniards entring Picardy ſill'd Pars itſelf with Terror 
and Confufion. Gallas the Imperial General endeavour'd 
to enter Burgundy with his Army, but did not gain much 
Ground. In the Year 1637, the Spaniards loſt Landreſi. 
The next Year they were forc'd to retire from before Len- 
cate with great Loſs; but the Prince. of Conde, on the 
other hand, had the like ill Fortune before Fonterabia. In 
1639, the 3233 beat the French ſoundly near Thion- 1639. 
ville, but loſt Heſdin, Salſes and Salins; ws in the Year 
following, the ſtrong City of Arras being likewiſe routed 
near 22 after they had attempted, in vain, with all 
their Strength, to oblige the Earl of Harcourt to raiſe tge 
Siege of Turin. In the ſame Lear the Catalonians revolt- Catzlonis 
ed, after a long Diſcontentment ; for their firſt Diſſatiſ- rebels. 
faction had been owing to the Pride of the Duke d'Oliva- | 
rer, the King's Favourite, againſt whom they had made 
great Gern but were ſtill ſeverely oppreſs'd by 


him. Theſe Diſcontents increaſed afterwards, when the 
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Cat aloniaus endea vouring the Relief of Salſes were beaten, 
and pretending they were not duly aſſiſted by the Caſti- 
lians, left the Army and marched 0 8 The Duke ta- 
king this Opportunity, repreſented them very ill to the 
King, and cauſed their Privileges to be conſiderably di- 
miniſhed, and their Country to be oppreſs'd with the 
quartering of Soldiers. This put them in open Rebellion, 

and Barcelona beginning firſt, they drove the Spaniards 


56 


out of Catalonia. Then they implor'd the Aid of France, 


and at laſt put themſelves under the Protection of that 
Kingdom : And it was eleven Years before the Spaniards 
could quite recover Catalonia : Then indeed the Inteſtine 


1651. Commotions in France preſented them with a fair Oppor- 

tunity; for Barcelona, being rot timely reliev'd, was 
| forc'd to ſurrender to the Spaniards. But the Revolt of the 
Portugal falls 


r een Portuguexe gave a greater Shock to the Spaniards, Phi- 
S ain. 1640. 'P II. tho he conquer'd this Kingdom, yet had always en- 
eavour'd by Mildneſs, and by preſerving their Privileges, 

to mitigate the Hatred that the Portugueze bore to the 

Caſtilians, which was grown to that height, that the Prieſts 

uſed to inſert in their Prayers, That God would be pleaſed 

to deliver them From the Caſtilian Yoke : But after his Death 

the Spaniſb Miniſters had not been ſo careful, by main- 


taining. their Privileges, to retain the Affection of the 


Portugueze, but rather had treated them as a conquer'd 
Nation ; which ſo exaſperated the Portugueze, that as ſoon 
as they ſawy Spain begin to decline, immediately ſome Pla- 
ces in Portugal rebell'd, hut were ſoon after reduc'd to their 
former Obedience. 'Thereupon the Spaniards thought it 
adviſable, that to bridle this People nothing could be 
more proper, than by employing the Nobles, as well as 
the Commoners in the Wars, to purge off the ſuperfluous 
II Humours of the Nation. In the mean while the Cata- 
lonians falling into Rebellion, the Portugueze Nobles were 

_ order'd to go into the Field, which they did not well re- 
liſh: Having, beſides this, ſome other Reaſons to be diſ- 
ſatisfy'd with the Spaniards: And, foraſmuch as the Portu- 
gueze had a great Affection for the Duke of Braganza, the 


Spaniards try d all ways to entice him to come to Court, 


and fancy'd they had cajol'd him ſufficiently with fair 
Promiſes, invited him very courteouſly to go in Perſon 
with the King into the Field; which Invitation, never- 
theleſs, he knew how to decline very dexterouſly. At 
laſt the Porrugueze Nobility being hard preſs'd to ſerve 

| | | in 
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in the Expedition againſt the Catalonians, which they 
would in no ways conſent to, unanimouſly agreed to 
ſhake off the Caſtilian Yoak, and ſecretly ſounded the 
Inclinations of the Duke of Braganza. As ſoon as he, 
upon the perſwaſions of his Lady, had reſolv'd to accept 
> the Crown, they broke looſe, and ſurprizing the Gari- 
ſon in the City of Lisbon, the Palace and the Fort, ſeiz d 
the Ships, kilPd the Secretary of State Vaſconcello, and 
proclaim'd the Duke of Braganza King, under the Name Puke of 
of Jobn IV. purging the whole Kingdom within eight ,F..2 
days of the Caſtiliaus, and that with the loſs only of two King of Por- 
or three Perſons. Which may ſerve as a remarkable In- 841. 
ſtance to convince the World, how eafily a Kingdom is | 
loſt; where the Peoples Inclination 1s averſe to the Su- 
preme Head. Thus the Spanjb Monarchy received 2 
fignal Blow, and its Power being divided into ſeveral 
Channels, it could not act effectually on all ſides. They 
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alſo loſt Perpignan; tho the French could not go further I 
into Spain, for the Prince of Conde befieg'd Lerida in * 


vain, Anno 1647. The Prince Monaco driving the Sa- 
niſo Gariſons out of his Territories, put himſelf under | 
the Protection of France, Anno 1641. There happen'd Maiſazello's 
likewiſe a moſt dangerous Rebellion at Naples, the Head ra ” 
of which was a poor Fiſherman, whoſe Name was Maſ- 1647. 
fanello; who might have put the whole Kingdom into 
a Flame, it the French had been at hand to give him 
timely Aſſiſtance; but by the prudent management of 
the Governor, the Earl of Ogante, the Tumult was 
appealed. Spain then being tforc'd to quench the Flames 
on all ſides, it could not be ſo mindful of Holland, which 
was the moſt remote; having all hands full, to reſiſt 
the Dangers threatning them nearer home. And indeed 
the Spaniards had the good fortune to reduce, as we ſaid 
before, Catalonia, and to drive the French out of Piom- 
hino and Porto Longone: But the Engliſh took from them 
_ the Iſland of Jamaica in the Meſt-Indies. At laſt Fance 
2 re-eſtabliſhed in its former Tranquility, the Sa- 
uiard thought it moſt convenient to make Peace with 
that Crown: Which was concluded betwixt the two 
great Miniſters of State, the Cardinal-Mazarim and Don 
Lewis de Haro, in the Fyrenean Mountains: By virtue of ca, Treaty, 
which France got Roufflion, and ſeveral conſiderable 
Places in the Netherlands, Spain having thus concluded 
@ Peace with all the reſt of its Neighbours, it began 2 
| make 
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make War'in earneſt againſt Portugal. In purſuance of 
which, the Spaniards entred Portugal with 2 great Force, 
taking from the Portugueze ſeveral Places; but withal 
were at ſeveral Places ſoundly beaten. The Battel near 
Entremos, where Don Juan, and that near Villa Vicioſa, 


where Caracena received a fatal Defeat, are moſt famous : 
Philip IV. died in the Year 1665. x | 


& 14. He had for his Succeſſor his Son, Charles II. a 
Child of four Years of Age, who under the Tuition of 
his Mother, negligently proſecuted the War againſt Portu- 
gal, and at laſt, bythe Mediation of England, was forc'd 
to make a Peace with that Crown, renouncing his Right 
to the ſame : becauſe the French at that time made a grie- 
vous havock in the Netherlands. For tho' Mary Tereſia, 
Daughter of Philip IV. at the time when ſhe was married 
to the King of France, had renounced all her Right of 


S8iucceſſion to her paternal Inheritance, yet the French ta- 


king the opportunity of their flouriſhing Condition, and 


the decay'd State of Spain ( England and Holland Deng 
then engag'd in a War with one another, who elſe could 


| mor have ſeen the Netherlands devoured by them) they 


The Triple 
Alliance. _ 


Peace made 
at Aix la 
Chapelle, 
T7668, 


entred Flanders with a vaſt Army, uling, among other 
things, for a pretence, that which in Brabant is call'd Jus 
3 by which the real Eſtates of private Perſons, 
fall to the Children born during the time of the firſt 
Marriage, when thy Father marries again. The French 
took in this War, = Fri much Reſiſtanca, a great many 
confiderable Cities and Forts, viz. Charleroy, Tournay, 
Lifle, Doway, Oudenarde, and ſome others; they conquer d 
alſo the whole Franche Compte, which haſten'd the Peace 
betwixt England and Holland, and occafion'd the Triple Al- 
lance, as it is called, made betwixt England, Sweden and 
Holland, for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
In the following Year France made a Peace with Spain at 
Aix la Chapelle, reſtoring to Spain the Franche Compte, but 
keeping what Places they had taken in Flanders. But 
when Holland, in the Year 1672, was attack'd by the 


French, Spain fided with the Dutch, knowing that the loſs 


more. | 
under the Protection of Fance, 


of the United Provinces muſt draw after it that of the 
Saniſb Netherlands: So it came again to an open War, 
in the very beginning of which Spain loſt Burgundy once 
The rebellious People of _— threw themſelves 

ut were afterwards 

deſers 
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- deſerted 2 them. France got alſo Limburgh, Conde, Va- 
4 


lentienes, 
a Peace was concluded at Nimeguen, by virtue of which 
France kept the Franche Compte, and moſt Places takenin 
the Netherlands, reſtoring only to Spain, Limburgh, Ghent, 
Cortryck, Oudenarde, Aeth and Charleroy. | 


$. 15. Having thus given a brief Hiſtory of the King-. 
dom of Spain, *twill not be improper to ſubjoin ſome 
Remarks concerning the Gentus of the A +a and the 
Extent of their Territories; as alſo of t 
Weakneſs of this Kingdom, and its Condition with re- 
ference to its Neighbours. The Spani/p Nation is com- 
monly eſteem'd to be very wiſe, and to take remote Pro- 


mbray, pres, St. Omer, Aeth and Ghent: But 
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e Strength and 


ſpects, throughly weighing a thing before they under- 


take it. But being over- cautious and dilatory in their 
Counſels, they often loſe the opportunities of Action. 
The Spaniards are very firm and ſteady in their Reſo- 


lutions; and tho' they fail once in an Attempt, they will 


try their Fortune again, endeavouring to overcome its 


Frowns by their Conſtancy. They are very fit for War, 


and not only brave at the firſt Attack, but will al ſo hold 


out till the laſt; their ſober way of living, and ſpare 


Bodies, qualify them to bear Hunger and Thirſt, and to be 


very watchful : But this the Spaniards are extremely 
blam'd for, that they maintain their Gravity by high-flown 
Words and a proud Behaviour. 'Tho'this Gravity which 
| 05 ſo odious, is not ſo much the effect of their 

ride, as of a melancholy Conſtitution, and an ill Cuſtom. 
Being naturally ſuperſtitious, they are in general, very 
zealous for the Roman Cat bolicl Religion, and abominate 


all others. They are ſeldom fit for any Trade or Buſineſs. 


where hard Labour is requir'd, ſuch as Husbandry, or 
Handicraft Trades; fo that theſe are chiefly manag'd a- 
mong them by Foreigners. It is credibły reported, That 
in Madrid alone, there are above 40000 Frenchmen, being 
for the moſt part, Merchants, Artiſts, Handicrafts- men 


and Labourers, who go under the Name of Burgundians, 


to avoid the hatred which the Spaniards naturally bear 


againſt the French, And ſuch is the Spaniſo Pride, that 
_ tho' they think it below themſelves to meddlewith thoſe 


Trifles, yet they do not think much to be a poor Centinel 


in ſome Fort or other all their Life- time; the honour of 


the Sword, and hopes of becoming in time an Officer, 
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n them amends for what hardſhips they endure: 
Their Pride, Covetouſneſs, and rigorous Pee make 
them hateful to all that are under their Command; and 
theſe indeed are very unfit Qualifications for the main- 
taining of great Conqueſts. Spain being mightily ex- 
hauſted of Men, and conſequently incapable of raiſing 
great Armies within it ſelf, is very unfit to maintain vaſt 
and diſtant Countries; for which ſeveral Reaſons may 
be given. The Women here are not ſo fruitful as in the 
Northern Parts, which is to be attributed to the heat of 
the Climate, and the conſtitution of their ſpare Bodies. 
And thoſe Parts which are remote from the Sea-ſhore, 
are not well Peopled, for that ſome e are very bar- 
ren, and produce nothing for the ſubſiſtance of Mankind. 
Whoring being publickly allowed of here, a great many, 
ofthem will rather make ſhift with a Whore, than main- 
tain a Wife and Children. Thoſe who have taken upon 
them Holy Orders, or Vows of Chaſtity, of whom there 
is a great number, are obliged not to marry. The Wars 


| they have waged againſt ſo many Nations, but eſpecially 


in Italy and the Netherlands, have ſwept off a great many 
Spaniards. A vaſt number having tranſplanted themſelves 


into America, being fond of going to a Place where they 


may with a ſmall beginning come to live very plentifully. 
Betore the diſcovery was made of America, Ferdinand the 
Catbolick, had at once before the City of Granada, an 


Army of 50060 Foot and 20000 Horſe, tho Arragon did 


not concern itſelf in that War, and Portugal and Navarre 
were at that time, not united with Caſtile, To conclude; 
this Country was mightily diſpeopled, when Ferdinand, 
after the taking of Granada, and Phil III. baniſhed a 
_ many Thouſands of Jews and Marans out of Spain; 
eſe ſettling themſelves in Africa, retain to this day 
their hatred againſt the Chriſtians, robbing their Ships 
in thoſe Seas. Upon the whole; the Spaniards could 
never have made a Conqueſt of thoſe vaſt Countries, by 
force of Arms, if thegreateſt part of themhad not fallen 
into their Hands by eaſier ways. 1 | 


$. 16. As for the Juriſdiction of this Nation; Spain 
is large enough in extent for the Number of its Inhabi- 


tants, but it is not equally fertile in all places; for the 


moſt remote Parts from the Sea- coaſts are many of them 


barren, and parch d, and afford ſcarce any thing "ue _ 
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ſubſiſtence of Men or Beaſts : Whereas, nearer to the 


Sea-fide, the Country is 'very fine and fruitful. There 
is abundance of Sheep here. They have alſo very fine 


and ſwift Horſes, but ſcarce enough for their own uſe: 
This Kingdom is very well ſituate for Trade, having on 
the one Gde the Ocean, and on the other the Mediterra- 
nean, where they have moſt excellent Harbours. Their 
Native Product fit for Exportation is chiefly Wool, Silk, 
Wine, Oil, Raifins, Almonds, Figs, Citrons, Rice, Soap, 
Iron, Salt, and ſuch like. In former times the Spani/» 

Gold Mines were very famous, but now-a-days, neither 
Gold nor Silver, ſo far as I know, is digged in Spain: 
Some will alledge for a reaſon of this, That it is forbid- 


den under ſevere Penalties, in order to yaw. itasa reſerve 


in caſe of great extremity. But I am rather apt to be- 
lieve that theſe Gold Mines have been long ago quite 
exhauſted by the Avarice of the Spaniards, 
8. 19. The greateſt Revenue of Spain comes from 4- 
merica, from whence, as from an inexhauſtible Source, 
immenſe quantitiesof Gold and Silver areconveyed into 
Spain, and from thence into the other parts of Europe. 
At what time, and by whom this Country, which had 
been ſo long unknown to the Europeans, was' firſt diſco- 
vered, we Be already mentioned. Though there are 
ſome who pretend, That America was diſcovered in the 
Year 1190. by one Madoc Son to Owen Geſnetb, a Prince 
in Wales, who made two Voyages thither ; and having 
built a Fort in Florida or Virginia, or as others ſay, in 
Mexico, died in America: That this is the reaſon why in 
the Mexican Tongue abundance of Brit/h Words are to 
be met withal: And the Spaniards, at their firſt coming 


into America, found the Reliques of ſome Chriſtian Cu- 


ſtoms among the Inhabitants: From whence ſome infer, 
That if the firſt Diſcovery of a Country gives a good 
Title of Propriety to the Diſcoverers, England would 
have as good, if not a better Title to America, than 
Spain : But it is not ſo evident, from whence Spain could 
claim a right of ſubduing that Country by forceof Arms. 
For what is alledged, among other pretences, orice: 
the Bull of Alexander VI. wherein he granted thoſe 
Countries to Spain, this does not only ſeem ridiculous to 
us, but even to thoſe Barbarians themſelves, who have 
ridicul'd it, ſaying, The Pope muſt be a ſtrange ſort * 
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Man who pretended to give away that which was none of 
bis own. However ſome of the moſt conſcientious Sani- 
ards do not juſtify what Cruelties their Countrymen 
committed in the beginning againſt thoſe poor People, of 
whom they killed, without any Provocation given, a 


. great many hundred thouſands : or deftroy'd them by for- 


cing them to undergointolerable Hardſhips, and making 
the reſt their Slaves: Tho' afterwards Charles V. being 
inform'd of this miſerable Condition, order'd all the 7 


of the Americans to be ſet at liberty. The Spaniards are 


Several ſorts 


of Inbabi- 
tants in the 
Spaniſh 
ea 


not Maſters of all America; but only of the middle part 
of it, wiz, The Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, and 
thoſe vaſt Iflands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba and Porto Rico; 
Jamaica having been taken from them by the Engliſb. 
Theſe parts of America are now-a-days inhabited by five 
ſeveral ſorts of People: The firſt are the Spaniards, who 
come thither out of Europe; theſe are put in all Offices. 
The ſecond are called Criolians, who are born in America 
of Spaniſa Parents: Theſe are never employ'd in any 
Office, as being ignorant of the Spaniſo Affairs, and too 


much addicted to love their native Country of Anerica, 
wherefore the King is cautious in giving them any Com- 


by 


mand, 5 left they ſhould withdraw themſelves 


from the Obedience of Spair, and ſet up a Government 


of their own ; eſpecially conſidering that theſe Criolians 
bear an implacable hatred againſt the European Spaniards. 
For this reaſon alſo the Governors are changed every 
three Years, to remove the opportunity of ſtrengthning 
their Intereſt too much; and after their return into Spain, 
they are made Members of the Council for the Indies, as 
being eſteem d the moſt proper to adviſe concerning the 
ee of that Country. The third ſort call'd Me- 


tiſß, who are born of a Spaniſh Father and an Indian 


Mother, are in no eſteem among them. The fourth ſort 
are the remnants of the ancient Inhabitants, of whom a 


| S to be met with, eſpecially in the King- 


oms of Peru and Mexico. The fifth ſort are the Moors, 
or as the Spaniards call them, Negroes, who being bought 
in Africa, are ſent thither to do all forts of Drudgery. 


| Theſe are generally very handy, but very perfidious and 
refractory; ſo that they muſt always be kept under a 
ſtrict hand. Such as are born of a Negroe and an Indian 
Woman, are call'd Mulats. Upon the whole, that part 


of America, conſidering its bigneſs, is not yery well 
| | FI Rock'd 
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ſtock'd with People, for that the Spaniares did in a moſt 
cruel manner root out moſt of its ancient Inhabitants: And 
#F I femember well, Hieronimus Benzonus ſays, That all 
the Cities im America, inbabited by the Spaniards, joined 

together, were ſcarce to be compared, for number of People, 


with the Suburbs of Milan: Yet there are ſome who talk 


largely concerning Mexico, viz. That it has betwixt 3o 
ae. 47 om I" Citizens, who are moſt of. them very 
wealthy, inſomuch that it is reported, there are 18000 
Coaches kept in that City. The Spaniards are not eaſily 
to be beaten out of America; becauſe moſt places intheir 
poſſeſſion, are hard to come at, and it is very difficult 
do tranſport ſuch a number of Soldiers out of Europe, as 
can be ſufficicnt to attack any of theſe places: Beſides, 
the great difference of the Climate and Diet could not 
but occaſion mortal Sickneſſes among them: But in Peru 
eſpecially, they are very well ſettled, there being ſcarce 
any acceſs by Land, and by Sea you are obliged to 2 
round the South and remoteſt parts of America, or elſe 
to come from the Eaſt- Indies; both which are long Sea 
Voyages, which an Army can ſcarce undergo without 


running the hazard of being deſtroyed by Sickneſs, As Riches of 5 
for the Riches of America, *tis true, the Spaniards at Amtes. 


their firſt coming thither found no coined Gold or Silver, 
that being unknown in thoſe Days to the Inhabitants; 
but an inconceivable quantity of Bullion, and abundance 
of Gold and Silver Veſſels made without Iron Tools, all 

which the Spaniards carried into Spain: But now-a-days 
_ thoſe Rivers which formerly us'd to carry a Golden Sand, 
are almoſt exhauſted : and what is found there now is all 
dug yp outof the Mines: Above all, the Silver Mines of 


Potoſi in Peru, afford an incredible quantity of Silver, which 


is yearly, together with ſome other Commodities, tranſ- 
ported into Spain: Tho? after all, a great part of this 


Silver belon ing to Iralian, French, Engliſh, and Dutch 


Merchants, the leaſt part of it remains in Spain, In allu- 
fion to which, when the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors 


at Rome quarrell'd about Precedency, and the latter to 


repreſent his Maſter's Greatneſs, ſpoke very largely of 
the vaſt Riches of America, the Frenchman wet Draw | That 
all Europe, but eſpecially Spain, bad been a conſiderable loſer 
by that, in regard it made ever) thing dear; That the Spa- 
niards having employed themſelves in ſearching after the 
Treaſures of America, were thereby become Tale, and had 
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Aliſpeopled their 'own Country. So that it lay uncultivated : 
| That the King of Spain truſting to his great Riches, bad begun 
unneceſſary Wars. That Spain being the Fountain from "whence 


vaſt Riches were derived to other Nations, received the leaſt 


Benefit of all by theni, ſince thoſe Countries that furniſhed Spain 
erith Soldiers aud Commodities, drew the Riches to themſelves. 
Formerly Emeralds and Pearls were found in America; 
but that Stock is long ſince, by the Avarice of the Spa- 
niards, quite exhauſted. As America is the beſt Appendix 
of the Spaniſs Kingdom, ſo the Spaniards take all imagi- 
nable care to prevent its being ſeparated from Spain. 
They make, among other things, uſe of this. Artifice, 
That they will not allow any Manufactory to be ſet up 
in America, ſo that the Inhabitants cannot be without 
the European Commodities, which they do not ſuffer 
to be tranſported thither in any other Ships but their 


own. 


d. 18. Beſides America, the Canary Iſlands are in the 


poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, from whence are exported 
great Quanties of Sugar and Wine. It is credibly re- 
Ported, that England alone imports above 13008 Pipes 
of Canary, at 20l. per Pipe. The Iſland of Sardinia 
alſo belongs to the Spaniards, which Iſle is pretty large, 
but not very rich, its Inhabitants being for the moſt part 
Barbarians. The Iſle of Sicily is of much greater value, 
from whence great Quantities of Corn and Silk are ex- 
ported; but the Inhabitants are an ill ſort of People, 
who muſt be kept under, according to the old Proverb, 
Inſulani quidem mali, Siculi autem peſſimi, To Sicily are 
- annex'd the Iſles of Maltha and Goza, which were given 


in Fief from Charles V. to the Order of the Knights of 


Rhodes. Spain has likewiſe a great part of Italy in its 
poſſeſſion, viz. The Kingdom of Naples, the Capital City 
of which is ſcarce kept in awe by three Caſtles: The 
Sovereignty of Siena, and a great many ſtrong Forts on 
the Sea-Coaſts of Tuſcany, viz. Orbitello, Porto Hercule, 
Telamone, Monte Argentario, Porto Longone, and the Ca- 
ſtle of Piombino ; beſides the Noble Dukedom of Milan, 
which is the Paradiſe of Haly, as Italy is commonly cal- 
led the Paradiſe of Europe: They havealſo the Harbour 
of Final upon the Senoeſe Coaſt. In the City of Milan, 
Trade and ManufaQory flouriſhes extremely, and this 
Dukedom is much valued by the Spaniards, - 1 
| ry ; they 
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they have thereby a convenient Correſpondence with the 


65 


The Nether. 


Houſe of Auſtria. As long as Burgunay and the Net her- lands. 
lands were united, they might be compared to a King- 
dom; but now Burgundy is loſt, the Seven United Pro- 


vinces have ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of thè Ne- 
tberlands. In the Eaſt-Indies the Philippine Iſlands be- 
longing to the Spaniards, the Capital City of which being 


n 


,The Philip. 
pine Iſland, 


Manilla, was taken by them in the Year 1565. But. 


theſe Iſlands are ſo inconfiderable, that it has been often 


under debate, whether it were not moſt convenient to 
abandon them: However, ſome Ladian Commodities, - 


which are brought from ſeveral Places, and eſpecially; 
from China, to Manilla, are from thence tranſported to 
New Spain and Mexico, and by this means there is kept a 
conſtant Communication betwixt the Saniſo Weſt and 
Eaft-Indies. | i 


$ 19. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 
3 is a potent Kingdom, which has under its Juriſ- 
iction, rich and fair Countries, abounding with all Ne- 
ceſſaries; and affording not only a Sufficiency for the Uſe 


Shenoth ant 


Weakn:ſs of 
Spain, 


7 


of its Inhabitants, but a great Overplus for Exportation. 


Add to this, that the Spaniards do not want Wiſdom in 
managing their State-Affairs, nor Valour to carry on a 
War. Nevertheleſs this vaſt Kingdom has its Infirmi- 
ties, which have brought it ſo low, that it is ſcarce able 


to ſtand upon its own Legs. Their chief Defect is the Pau- 


city of the Inhabitants; the number of which is not ſuffi- 
cient either to keep in Obedience ſuch wide Provinces, and 
thoſe ſo averſe to the Spariards, or to make Head againſt 
a potent Enemy: And this Defect is not eaſily to be re- 
paired out of thoſe Countries which are under their 
Subjection; fince it is the Intereſt of Spain, rather to 
check the Courage of theſe Inhabitants, for fear they 
ſhould one time or another take Heart, and ſhake off the 
Spaniſh Yoke. And whenever they raiſe Soldiers in theſe 

rovinces, they cannot truſt them with the Defence of 
their native Country, but are obliged to diſperſe them, 


by ſending them into other Parts, under the Command 


only of Spaniaras. youu thereforce is ſcarce able to raiſe 


within it ſelf a ſufficient Number of Soldiers for the 
Guard and Defence of its Frontier Placeg : And accord- 
ingly whenever Spain, happens to dere er with other 
Nations, it is obliged to wake ule of Fareign mercena- 


cry 
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ty Troops, which is attended with this Inconvenieney, 
beſides the immenſe Charge of hiring them, that the 
King is not ſo well aſſured of their Faith, as of that 


of his own Subjects. The want of Inhabitants is like- 
wiſe one Reaſon, why Spain cannot now-a-days keep a 


confiderable Fleet at Sea, which nevertheleſs is extream- 


ly neceflary to ſupport the Monarchy of that Kingdom. 
Another Weakneſs is, That the Spaniſi Provinces are 
mightily disjoin'd, as being ſever'd by vaſt Seas and 
Countries: So that they cannot be maintain'd and go- 
vern'd without great Difficulty ; for the Governors of 
the Provinces being remote from the Inſpection of the 
Prince, he cannot take ſo exact an Account of their Acti- 
ons; and the oppreſſed Subjects want often ap ortunity 
te make their Complaints to the King; beſides that, 
Men and Money are with great Charge and Danger ſent 
out of Spain into theſe Provinces, without hopes of ever 
returning into the Kingdom. Their Strength cannot be 
kept together, for that they are thus obliged to divide 
their Forces. 'The more disjoin'd theſe Provinces are, 
the more Frontier Gariſons are to be maintained. They 
are at the ſame time liable to be attack'd in a great 
many Places at once, one Province not being able to aſſiſt 
another. Above all, America, the Treaſury of Spain, is 
parted from it by the vaſt Ocean, whereby their Silver 
leets are ſubject to the Hazard of the Seas and Pirates. 
And if it e that ſuch a Fleet is loſt, the whole Go- 


vernment muſt needs ſuffer extreamly by the want of it; 


the Inhabitants of Spain being ſo exhauſted, as not to be 


able to raiſe ſufficient Sums to ſupply the Publick Ne- 
ceſſities. The King of Sain has this Prerogative, which 
he obtained from Pope Hadrian VI. that he has the Diſ- 
Poſal of all the chief Church-Benefices in his Kingdom; 
and he is alſo Head and Maſter of all the Eccleſiaſtical 
Orders of Knighthood in Spain: And becauſe the Kings 
of Spain have hitherto profeſſed themſelves the moſt zea- 
lous Protectors of the Papal Chair and Religion, they 
have thereby ſo obliged the Zealots of the Roman Ca- 
tbolick Religion, and eſpecially the Jeſuirs, that theſe 
have always been endeavouring to promote the Intereſt 


of Spain. 


d. 20. Laſtly, It remains, to conſider what Conduct 


| Spain obſerves in relation to its Neighbours, and what 


1 Good 
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Good or Evil it may again expect from them. Spain lies 
oppoſite to the Coafl of Barbary, on which it has ſeveral 
Forts, viz. Pegnon de Velez, Oran, and Arzilla ; and twere 
their Intereſt to have alſo Agiers and Tuna. Spain has no 
occaſion to apprehend any thing. from that Coaſt, now 
that it has quite freed it {elf from the very Remnants o 


Corſairs, they're not ſo burefal to Spain, as to other Na- 
tions, who traffick with Spain, Traly, or Turky ; for the 
Spaniards ſeldom export their own Commodities into the 
other Parts of Europe; theſe being exported by other Na- 
tions. The Turks ſeem to be pretty near to the Iſlands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, and to the Kingdom of Naples. Yet 
are they not ſo much fear'd by the Spaniards ; the Sea 
which lies betwixt them being an Obſtacle againſt making 
a Deſcent with a conſiderable Army in any of thoſe Parts; 
and if an Army ſhould be landed, its Proviſions,” which 
muſt come by Sea, might eaſily be cut off: For in ſuch a2 
Caſe, all the States of Itaſy would be obliged to fide with 
the Spaniards to keep this cruel Enemy from their Borders; 
and their Naval Strength join'd together, much ſurpaſſes 
the Turks in every reſpect. From the Italian States the 
Spaniards have little to fear, it being a Maxim with them, 


certain, That if Sain ſhould endeavour to incroach upon 
the Italian States, they would unanimouſly oppoſe it; and 
if they ſhould find themſelves too weak to oppoſe their 
Defigns, they might be eaſily wrought upon to call France 
to their Aid. The Pope, perhaps, might be willing 
enough to be Maſter 1 the Kingdom of Naples, Sain 
holding the ſame in Fief of the Papal Chair. But the 
Pope wants Power to execute ſuch a Deſign, and the reſt 


ſiderable a Country added to the Eccleſiaſtical State; and 
beſides, the Pope's Kindred are more for gathering of 
Riches out of the preſent Eccleſiaſtical Revenues, than for 
beſtowing the ſame upon an uncertain War. On the other 
fide, Spain having found it very beneficial for its Intereſt, 
to pretend to the chief Protectorſhip of the Roman Reli- 
gion, and being ſenſible that the Pope's good or bad In- 
| clinations towards it, may either prove advantageous or 

5 they have always endeavour d, by all 
means, to keep fair with the Popes. France, on the con- 
trary, baying taken part Ms 2 Proteſtants, whom mr 
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In what Con- 
dition Spain 
1s, in refe- 
rencè to its 
Neighbours, 
and eſpecially 
10 Barbary. 


the Moors: And as for the Pyracies committed by thoſe 


Ty. 


Italian 
States. 


to preſerve the Peace of Italy. Nevertheleſs, this is moſt 


The Poxe, 


of the States of Italy would not be forward to ſee ſo con- 


"7-88 


Venice. 


Sa voy. 


Florence, 


and the Houſe of Auſtria have ſou ght to oppreſs, has de- 1 


Genoa. S : . 


Harbour of Fnal on the Coaſt of Genoa, whereby they 
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monſtrated ſufficiently to the Roman Court, that it is not 


quence to the Spaniards, upon which depends, in a great 
meaſure the Security and Preſervation of the Mianexe : 
With this View, when Charles V. could not effect his In- 
tention of building a Caſtle (being oppoſed therein by 
Andreas Doria ) . — he intended to oppreſs the Ge- 
$02ze, the Spaniards found out another way to make them 
dependent on their Intereſt, by borrowing vaſt Sums of 
Money from the Genoeze upon the Security of the King's 
Revenues in Spain. Beſides this, they are poſſeſs'd of the 


ſo fond of that Religion. Upon this Conſideration, the ſ 
chief Aim of the wiſcſt Popes wg been, to keep the Power © 
of Hoy and France in an equal Balance, that being. the 8 
moſt proper Method to keep up the Authority and pro- 
vide for the Security of the Popedom. It being the prin- ; 
cipal Maxim of the Venetians, to preſerve their Liberty f 
and State, by maintaining the Peace of Iraly, Spain has } 
no Reaſon to be jealous of them as long as it undertakes : 
nothing againſt them. Beſides, tis their Intereſt, as well : 

as of all the other Italian States, that the Spaniards re- 
main in Poſſeſſion of Milan; for fear, if France ſhould be- ; 
come Maſter of this Dukedom, it might thereby be put in i 
a way to conquer all the reſt of I:aly. On the other ſide, 
if Spain ſhould ſhew the leaſt Inclination to attempt any x 
thing againſt the Liberty of Italy, it cannot expect, but ; 
that the Venetians, if not by an open War, at leaſt by their i 
Ccunſels and Money, would oppoſe it: For the reſt, this 
State endeavours to remain Neuter betwixt Fance and 
| Spain, and to keep fair with both of them, as long as they 
lo not act againſt her Intereſt. Genoa is of great Conſe- 


have taken away the Power from them of cutting off the 

Correſpondence betwixt Spain and Milan. Spain has great 

Reaſon to live in a good Correſpondency with Savoy; 

for if that Prince ſhould fide with France againſt it, the 
Milanexe would be in immediate Danger of being loft. 

It would be very pernicious for Savoy, if the King of 
Erance ſhould become Maſter of Milan, fince Savoy would 

be then ſurrounded on all fides by the French, it being eaſy 

for Spain to maintain a good Correſpondence with Savoy. 
Florence, and the reſt. of the Italian Princes, have all 
Reaſon to be cautious how to offend Spain, yet, they 
would ſcarce ſuffer $a to encroach upon any of them. 
| | It 
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It is alſo of Conſequence to the Spaniards to live I riend- | 
ſhip with the Swiſs, partly becauſe they muſt make uſe of The Swiſ, 
ſuch Soldiers as are liſted among them; partly becauſe they | 
* may be very ſerviceable in preſerving the Milanene; and 
their Friendſhip is beſt preſerved by Money. But the 


Swiſs being of ſeveral ys Spain is in greater Autho- 

5 rity with the Roman Cat ho ich, Cantons, but France with the 

y Proteſtant Cantons, which being the moſt potent have ei- 

5 ther been cajoll'd by fair Words, or Money, or out of Fear 

- have conniv'd at the French becoming Maſters of the Coun- 

I ty of Burgundy in the laſt War, whereas formerly they us d | 
= to take ffectual Care for its Preſervation. The Hollanders Holland. 
4 were before the Peace of Munſter the moſt pernicious Ene- 

in mies to Spain; but fince the Concluſion of that Peace, there 

5 is no Cauſe that Spain ſhould fear any thing from them, 

* ſince] do not ſee any reaſon why theſe ſhould attack San, 

£4 or endeavour to take any thing from them, as having e- 

ir nough to do to maintain what they have already got. And 

ie ft they ſhould attempt any thing againſt the Weſi-Indres, 

d they would not only meet with great Reſiſtance from the 


Sauiards there, but Fance and England would not eafil 


T ſuffer that both the Eaſt and Veſt-Indies, ſhould be in pol- 


A ſeſſion of the Dutch: And the Dutch are, for their own In- 

2 tereſts, oblig d to take care, that France by ſwallowing up 

4 the Netherlands, may not become their next Neighbour on 

the Land nor obtain any conſiderable Advantage againſt | 

5 Spain. The Power of Germany, Spain may conſider as its Germany, 

1 own, as far as the ſame depends on the Houſe of Auſtria. 5 
7 And it is not long ago ſince the States of Germany were 


, perſuaded to take upon them afreſh the Guaranty of the 

| Circle of Burgundy ; whereby Spain hoped to have united 

its Intereſt with that of the German Empire againſt France; 

24 ſince, whenever a War happens betwixt theſe two Crowns, 

it is ſcarce poſſible that this Circle ſhould eſcape untouch'd, 

it being the moſt convenient Place where they may attack 

one another with Vigour. England is capable of doing 

n moſt damage to the Spaniards at Sea, and eſpecially in the 

ort Indies: But England would be no great Gainer by it, Eid. 
fince they have a vaſt Trade with the Spaniſo Sea- Ports, 

0 and their Trade in the Levant would ſuffer 5 from 

- the Spaniſh Privatcers ; not to mention that Holland could 1 


"Il not look with a good Eye upon ſuch Conqueſts made by 

the Engliſh. Portugal, by it ſelf cannot much hurt Spain, Portugal. 
but in ConjunRion with another Enemy, it is capable of 
. „ 


making 
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making a conſiderable Diverſion at home. But the Por- 
tuguexe could not propoſe any conſiderable Advantages 
to themſelves thereby; and it might eafily happen, that 
Holland fiding with 4 7 might take from thence an op- 


portunity to drive the Portugueze quite out of the Eaſi- 
Inciies. pon the whole, the King of France is the capi- 


tal and moſt formidable Enemy to Fain. 


* * 1 


DER AE: I 
* Of PORTUGAL. 


9. T. Portngal, which comprehends the greateſt part of 


that Province that the Romans call'd Luſitania, 
fell with the reſt of Spain, under the laſt Gothick King Ro- 
derick, into the Hands of the Moors, who were in poſſeſſion 
of it for a long time; but in the Year 1093 Afonſus VI. 
King of Caſtile and Leon, arming with all his Power to at- 
tack the Moors, and calling for, and craving the Aſſiſtance 
of Foreign Princes; among others, came one Henry, to 
ſignalize himſelf in this War, whoſe Pedigree is variouſly 
related by the Hiſtorians. For ſome will have him de- 
ſcended from the Houſe of Burgundy, and a younger Son 
of Robert Duke of Burgundy, whoſe Father was Robert King 
of France, Son of Hugh Capet. Others derive his Pedigree 
from the Houſe of Lorain, alledging, That the Reaſon of 
his being called a Prrgundian was, becauſe he was born at 
0 To this Henry, King Afonſus VI. gave in Mar- 
riage his natural Daughter Thereſia, as a Reward of his 
Valour, aſſigning him for a Dowry, under the Title of an 


Earldom, all that part of Portugal which was then in the 
poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians ; which comprehended that part 


of the Country, where are the Cities of Braga, Coimbra, 
Piſco, Lamego, and Porto; as alſo that Tract of Ground 
which is now called Tralos Montes; granting to him withal, 


à Power to conquer the reſt of that Country, as far as to 


the River of Guadiana, and to keep it under his Juriſdi- 


| ion ; but upon theſe Conditions, that he ſhould be a Vaſ- 


ſal of Spain, repair to the Diets of that Kingdom, and in 
caſe of a War, be obliged to ſerve with 300 Horſe. Henry 
died in the Year 1112, leaving a Son whole Name 2 

F 5 d 
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_ » KHBY WY PORTUUCAL. 
Alfonſus, being then very young: His Inheritance was, Alfonſe I. 
Ang his Minor : aſary'd by Ferdinand Paiz, Count — 5 To 
of Traſtamara, his Father-in-Law, he having married his | 
Mother. But as ſoon as he was grown up, he took up Arms 
againſt his Father-in-Law, is, beat him out of Portugal, 
but his Mother he put in Priſon, and ſhe calling to her 
Aid Alfonſus VII. promiſed to diſinherit her Son, and to 
ive him all Portugal. But Afonſus of Portugal defeated 
fbr Caſtilians in a Battel, by which Victory he pretended 1126. 
to have freed himſelf from the Spaniſh Subjeaion, This | 
Alfonſus undertook an Expedition againſt King mar, who 1135. 
had his Kingdom on the other fide of the River Tajo, and 
being join'd by the Forces of four other petty Moori/p Kings, 
drew out againſt him. Afonſus was then in his Camp near 
Cabecus des Reyes, proclaimed King, in order to animate 
his Soldiers; and got a moſt ſignal Victory, taking the | 
five Standards of thoſe Kings, whence he put five Shields . 9 
in the Arms of Portugal, ayes retained ever after the Title , 
of King. He took afterwards a great many Cities from the of Porugal. 
Moors; and among the reſt, with the Aſſiſtance of the Ne- 
tberland Fleet, the City of Lisbon, in the Year 1147. This 
Alfonſus was taken Prifoner near Badajoz, by Ferdinand King . 
of Egypt, who gave him his Freedom without any other 
Ranſom, than that he was to reſtore to him ſome Cities, 
which he had taken from him in Gallicia. After he had 
reigned very gloriouſly, and greatly enlarged the Limits 
of his Kingdom, he died in the 8oth Year of his Age. 1138. 


$ 2. To him ſucceeded his Son Sanfivs, who built a Sergius I. 

great many Cities, and filled them with Inhabitants, He 

took from the Moors the City of Selva, being aſſiſted in the 

Expedition, by a Fleet ſent out of the Netherlands to the 

Holy Laud. He was, during his whole Reign, always in 

Action with the Moors, and died in the Year 1212. After 

him reigned his Son Alfonſus, ſurnamed Craſſus, who did 4tforſus IT. 
nothing worth mentioning, but that, with the help of the 

Netherlanders, who went to the Holy Land, he ook from 

the Moors the City of Alcaſſar. He died in the Year 1223. 

His Son Sandtius, ſurnamed Cabellus, ſucceeded him; who Sanctius II. 

being very careleſs, and ruled by his Wife, was excluded : 

from the Adminiſtration of the anna. by the Portu- 

Sueze, who conferr'd it on Afonſus his Brother, and Sanſtius 

died an Exile in Toledo; and married Beatrice, Daughter 
to A fonſus X. King of Caſtile, with whom he had tor a 

. „ Dowry 


bly, and united a great many Cities to his Kingdom, and 
died in the Year 1279. The extraordinary Virtues of his 


Dionyſi us. 


Nancy, are highly extoll'd by the Portuguexe. He having 
1 ings, among which 1s the Academy of Coimbra, firſt found- 
e 


among the Portuguexe, El Rey D. Denys, qui fix quanto 


Alfonſus IV. 


1 An Introduction to tbe 
Dowry the Kingdom of Agarbia. He reigned very lauda- 


Son Dionyſus, eſpecially his Juſtice, Liberality and Con- 
alſo adorn'd the Kingdom with a great many publick Build- 
by him. There is an old Proverb relating to him, uſed 


quin : King Dionyſius, who did whatſoever he pleaſed. He 
died in the Year 1325. His Son Alfonſus IV, ſurnamed the 
Brave, was very glorious for his Atchievements both in 
Peace and War, but he baniſhed his Baſtard Brother, who 
was greatly beloved both by his Father and the People; 
and caus'd D. Agnus de Caſiro, a very beautiful Lady, who 
was without his Conſent married to his Son Pieter, barba- 
roully to be murther'd, which ſo exaſperated Pieter, that 


He taking up Arms againſt the Father, did confiderable 


Ferdinand. 


Miſchief, till ar laſt the Buſineſs was compos'd. He died 
in the Year 1357. His Son Pieter was commonly call'd 
the Cruel, tho' ſome will have this rather to have been 


; Nie to his Praiſe, as having been an exact Obſeryer of 


uſtice, never ſparing any Offender. He died in the Year 
1368. His Son Ferdinand contended for the Kingdom of 


| Caſtile with Henry the Baſtard, who had murther'd his Bro- 
" ther Pieter, ſurnam'd the Cruel, King of Caſtile. But he 


2373+ 


in Span, and living very diſorderly in Portugal, a Peace 
was concluded on both fides. At laſt Ferdinand marry'd his 


to the Kingdom of Portugal; which was afterwards the 


inde © 


being too ſtrong for him, he could not maintain his Pre- 
tenſions, but was oblig'd to make Peace. However, the 
War broke out afreſh again betwixt them. Henry made an 
Inroad into Portugal; and finding no Reſiſtance, over-ran 
the greateſt Fer of the Country. After the Death of Hen- 
ry, Ferdinand made a Peace with his Son Jobn, but it was 
5 violated again by the Portugueze, who encouraged 
the Duke of Lancaſter, that marry'd Conſtantia Daughter 
of Pieter King of Caſtile, to pretend to the Crown of 
C:fizle.” This Duke came with a good Army into Portu- 
gal; but the Engliſo growing quickly weary of the War 


Daughter Beatrice to Jobn of Caſtile, under Condition, that 
ſuch Children as were born of their Bodies, ſhould fucceed 


Occaſion of bloody Wars. This Frdinand died in the Lear 
1383, being the laſt of the true Race of the BP of 


* 
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d S. 3. After the Death of Ferdinand, great Troubles aroſe Taterguum, 
($ in Portugal, moſt of the Portugueze being unwilling. to 1 
1 live under the Subjection of the Caſtilians, whom they mor- 
8 tally hated. *Tis true, twas agreed on in the Articles of 
[- Marriage made betwixt the King of Caſtile and Beatrice 
l. Daughter of Ferdinand, That her Mother Eleonora ſhould 
d have the Adminiſtration of the Government in Portugal, 
fo till ſuch Children as ſhould be born ofthis Marriage ſhould 
le be of Age: But this Eleonora lea ving all to the management 
e of the Count of Anudeira, her much ſuſpected Favorite, 
n ſhe drew upon her ſelf the hatred of the Portiguexe. There- 
0 upon John natural Son of Pieter King of Portugal, private- 


ly murther'd him, whereby he got both the Favour of the 
Per and increas'd the Hatred againſt the Queen Dowa- 
- ger: But ſome of the Portuguezs being much diflatisfy'd at Some cell is 
it theſe Proceedings, begg d the King of Caſtile, to take up- OY F 
on him the Crown of Portugal; which he might in all like- ” 
lihood have obtain'd ; but he being uncertain in his Reſo- 
lutions, gave, by his delays, time and opportunity to the 
adverſe | to ſtrengthen it ſelf. In ſhort, coming with- 
out an Army into Portugal, his Mother-in-law refign'd to 
him the Government, but he found but an indifferent Re- 
ception among the Portugueze, who were very averſe to 
him, becauſe he us'd very rarely to ſpeak or converſe with 
them, Tis true, a great many of the Nobility, and ſome 
Cities faded with him; but moſt out of a hatred to the Ca- 
flilians, choſe for their Leader Jobs the Baſtard, a wiſe and 
brave Man, and much belov'd by the People. The Caſti- 
lians thereupon befieg'd Lisbon, but their Army being for 
the moſt part deſtroy d by the Plague, they were oblig'd | 
to leave it, without having got any Advantage. In the — 
next enſuing Year the Portigueze declared this Jobs their jad. 
King, who wry courageouſly attack'd thoſe places which 
had declared for the Caſtliavs, and ſubdu'd the greateſt 
part of them, The Caſtilians then entred with an Army 
into Portugal, but were entirely routed by this new King 
near Aliubarotta, which Vitor! is annually celebrated to 
this Day among the Portiguexe. After this Battel, all the 
reſt of the Cities did ſurrender themſelves to the new King. 
The Portuguexe calling to their aid the Duke of Lancaſter, 
to whom they had promis'd the Crown of Caſtile, entered 
into that Kingdom with an Army : But the Engliſ̃ having 
ſuffered extremely by Sic eels, the Duke of Lancaſter 
55 thought 
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1415. 
1420. 


Edward. 


Alfonſus V, 


. whoſe reign t 
of Africa, viz. Tangier, Arcilla, Alcaſſar, and ſome others. 
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thought it moſt convenient to conclude a Peace with the 
Caſtilians; whereupon it was agreed, That the Son of the 


Eing of Caſtile ſhould marry his only Daughter Catherine, 
which he had by Conſtantia, Daughter to Pieter King of 


Caſtile. At the ſame time a Truce was made betwixt Por- 
tugal and Caſtile; but the War ſoon breaking out again, at 


laſt an everlaſting Peace was concluded betwixt both 
Kingdoms: So that Job» had the woe fortune to maintain 


himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the Crown of Portugal, and 


reigned with great Applauſe.” After he was quietly ſettled 
in the Throne, he undertook an Expedition into Africa, 


and took the City Ceuta : And his Son firſt found out the 


Iſle of Madera. This King died in the Year 1433, and 
left a Memory that is to this Day dear to the Portugueze. 


d. 4. His Son Edward was a very Virtuous Prince, but 


did not Reign long; for at that time, Portugal being over- 


run with the Plague, he got the Infection by a Letter, and 
died in the Year 1438. During his Reign, his Brothers 
undertook a moſt unfortunate Expedition into Africa, 
where being themſelves taken Priſoners before Tangier, 


they promiſed to reſtore to the Moors Ceuta for a Ranſom, 
leaving Don Ferdinand as a Hoſtage behind them. But the 


States of Portugal refuſing to ſtand to the Contract, the 
Hoſtage was forc'd to end his Days in Priſon. Alfonſus 
was but fix Years old when his Father died, and his Tuiti- 
on was committed to his Mother. But the States refuſing to 
ſubmit themſelves to the Government of a Foreign Wo- 
man, conferr'd the Adminiſtration on Don Pedro Duke of 


Coimbra, Brother to K. Edward: But he being falſly ac- 
cuſed before the new King, was ſlain as he wasgoing with 


ſome Troops to the King to juſtify himſelf.  Afonſus V. 
was elſe a og good Soldier and a brave Prince, under 
ePortugueze took ſeveral Places on the Coaſt 


In his Reign good ſtore of Gold was tranſported out of Gui- 
nea into Portugal, which he employ'd in coining of Crui- 


ſadoes. After this, Afonſus had great Conteſts with Erdi- 


naud the Catbolick, and [/abella, there being a promiſe of 


Marriage made betwixt him and Johanna, the ſuppoſed 
Daughter of Henry IV. King of Caſtile ; but, as it was re- 
ported, begotten in Adultery: But the Marriage was not 
conſummated, ſhe being ee Siſter's Daughter; tho 
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a firſt. Alfonſus under this pretence, took upon himſelf 
the Title and Arms of Caſtile, ſurprizing ſeveral Cities, aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome of the Nobility of Caftile, who ſided with 
him; and Lewis XI. King of France, ſent him ſome Auxili- 


aries: But theſe were not ſufficient to enable him to un- 


dertake any thing of moment, ſo that Ferdinand retaking 
all the Places from the Portugueze, routed them near Toro 
and near Albuhera; upon this, Afonſus concluded a Peace 
with Ferdinand, wherein he renounced both Caſtile and the 
Bride Johanna, ſhe being promiſed in Marriage to John 
Son of Ferdinand, who was then a Child: Bur ſhe, per- 
ceiving that this was only done to elude her, went into a 
Nunnery. Portugal ſuſtained conſiderable Loſſes in this 
War, and Alfonſus died in the Year 1481, as it is ſuppoled 
out of Grief, becauſe he had loſt the hopes of his Bride 


* 


1476, 
1479- 


1479. 


and the Crown of Caſtile. To him ſucceeded his Son Jobs Job II. 
II. againſt whom a moſt horrid Conſpiracy was diſcover'd, 


for which Ferdinand Duke of Braganza, and James Duke 


of Viſeo, loſt their Lives, the latter being kill'd by the 


King's own Hand. This King John was the firſt who 


A 


Projett of 


found out the way to ſail to the Eaſt-Indies, having not filing to the 
only ordered an exact Survey to be made of the African Ealt-Ladics. 


Coaft, as far as to the Cape of Good Hope, but alſo ſent 
ſome by Land into the Zſt-Indies,to inform themſelves con- 
cerning the condition of thoſe Countries. He likewiſe built 
the Caſtle of Mina on the Coaſt of Guinea: But before this 
intended Voyage to the Eaft- Indies could be begun, this 


King died in the Year 1495, leaving no Heirs behind him. 


. 5. Jobn II. was ſucceeded by his CouſinEmanuel, Son 
of Erdinand Duke of Viſeo, Grand-child of K. Edward. 
With him contended for the Succeſſion, the Emperor Ma- 


_ ximilian, whoſe Mother Eleanora was a Daughter of King 


Edward: But the Portugucze declared Emanuel, who for 
his extraordinary Qualifications both of Body and Mind, 
was extremely beloved by them. He married 1/abella, eldeſt 
Daughter of Ferdinand the Catholich, from which Marriage 


2 young Prince was born, whole Name was Michael, who 


Fmanael. 


if he had liv'd, would have been Heir to all the Sauiſo 


Kingdoms, except that of Navarre. To pleaſe his Bride, 


he, by his Proclamation baniſhed all the Jews and Moors out Moors and 


of Portugal by a prefixt time, under Penalty, forall ſuchas | 


wsbaniſh'd 


ſhould ftay behind, to be made Slaves for ever. Where: 


upon the Moors immediately retir d into Africa; but 
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the Jews they took their Children which were under the 
Age of fourteen, and Baptized them againſt their Will: 
And as for the old ones, they were ſo plagu'd and vex'de- 
very where, and ftop'd or hinder'd in their Journeys, that 
moſt, to be rid of theſe Vexations, and to avoid the dan- 
ger of Slavery, were Baptized, retaining, nevertheleſs, in 
their minds, their ancient Superſtition. Under the Reign 
of this King, Portugal arrived to the higheſt pitch of its 
Wo fo Fa. Greatnels, the deſign of the Eaſl- India Voyage round Afri- 
oyage to the LS Set heithe £ 4 how a 
Ead Iadies. C4, Which was projected by the former King, being now 
1457. accompliſhed by Vaſcus de Gama, who firſt arrived at Cali- 
cut. As ſoon as the Portrgueze began to draw into their 
Country the Trade of Spices, they were oppoſed, eſpecial- 
ly by the Sultan of Egypt, becauſe formerly theſe Commo- 


dities uſed to be conveyed thro? Egypt to Venice, and from 


thence to other parts of Europe, from which both theſe 


Countries drew vaſt Profit. Upon this account the Vene- 
why the Ve- 


netians oppor- Frans Rirred up the Sultan, ſending him great ſtore of Me- 


ſet ares ro tal to make Canon of, and Shipwrights to build Ships; 
gueze ſettli- 


tenſors by Which means they hoped to drive the Portugnere out of 


the Indies: But the Portugueze who did not much truſt the 
Barbarian Kings of the Indies, began to build Forts and 
Strong- holds in the moſt convenient places; whereinthey 
Fe B met with little Oppoſition. Above all, the Duke of Alb«- 
Albuquer- q#erque did mightily advance the Power of the Portugnexe 
3 „the in the Indies, in taking the Cities of Ormuz, Malacca, Ca- 
chin, and Goa; the latter of which is the place of Reſidence 

of the Portugueze Governor in the Hidies. And thus the 
Fortugueꝛe engroſſed to themſelves the whole Trade and 
Commerce of Africa, and the remoteſt parts of Am, ha- 

ving poſſeſſed themſelves of all the moſt commodious 

Ports and Places, not only on the Meſtern fide of Africa, in 
Mauritania, Guinea, Congo, Angola, in the Iſle of St. Thomas 
and-ſome others, but alſo on the Eaſt fide, in Mozambique 

Melinde, Mombazo, Zefala, and from the mouth of the 

Red. Sea, as far as Japan; from whence incredible Riches 

were conveyed into Portugal. Befides all this, Pieter Al- 

The Liſ-overy Vanus Capralis, Or a8 ſome will have it, Americus Heſpuſius 
of Braſile in diſcover d the Country of Braſile in America, whither the 
America. Portugueze ſent 1500 ſeveral Colonies. And under the 
Reign of this King Emanuel, who died inthe Year 1521, 
Portugal increaſed to that degree, that his Reign was cal- 


the re. 


= Joby ILL, led, The Golden Age, After him reigned his Son John III. 


under whoſe Reign Portugal continued in the ſame flouriſh- 
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ing Condition. This King ſent Francis Xavier, and ſome The Jeſuits 
other Jeſuits, into the Eaſt-· Indies, who were to ſettle the nf ee 
| Chriſtian Religion among the Barbarians. He died in 

the Year 1557- | or pe 


&. 6. Joby III. had for his Succeſſor his Grandſon Seba. Sebaſtian. 
ſtian, 2 Child of three Years of Age, whoſe Tuition was | 
committed to the Cardinal Henry his Uncle, becauſe his 
Grandmother was not willing to ta ke upon her the burden 
of the Government. Through the overforwardneſs of this 

oung Prince, Portugal received ſuch a Blow, thatit fell 
* the Pinacle of its Greatneſs: For ſome of his Court 
Favourites put this Dy e mere and ambitious Prince u 
on ſuch Enter prizes as far ſurpaſs'd both his Age and Po]. 
er, and were in no ways ſuitable to the preſent juncture 
of Affairs; ſo that his whole Mind was bent upon Warlike 
Exploits, and how by Martial Exerciſes to revive the an- 
cient Valour of his Subjects, which by Peace and Plenty, 
ariſing from their great Commerce, was of late much de- 
cayed. With this view he undertook an Expedition into 
the next adjacent parts of Africa, intending by light Skir- 
miſnes to try his Enemies. He propoſed afterwards, a 
Voyage into the Indies, but his Council oppoſing it, it was 
Wen upon, that he ſhould undertake an Expedition into 
Africa, an occaſion 3 it ſelf at that time; for 
that Muley Mahomet, King of Morocco, being baniſhed by 
his Uncle Mualey Malucco, crav'd the aſſiſtance of King S- 
baſtian: Purſuant to this Reſolution, notwithſtanding the His fatalEz. 
good Counſels of Philip King of Spain, and others, who Rg. 
diſſuaded him from it, he * a great, but un- A 
diſciplin'd Army enter'd Africa, and advancing, againſt 
all Reaſon, too far into the Country, was oblig'd,in a diſ- 
advantageous place, to fight a much more numerous Ar- 
my; the ſucceſs of the Battel was anſwerable to the raſh 
attempt ; his Army,wherein was the flower of the Nobi- 
lity of Portugal, being miſerably routed, and all the Sol- 
diers either cut to pieces or made Priſoners. This Battel 
is famous for the Fall of three Kings, viz. King Sebaſtian, 
the baniſh'd Maley Mabomet, and Muley Malucco, King | 
of Morocco, who during the time of the Battel, died ofa a 
Fever. This happen'd in the Year 1578. To him ſucceed- . 
ed his Uncle Henry the Cardinal, a very old Man, under Henn. 
_ whoſe Reign there happened nothing worth mentioning, 
but that perpetualConteſts were /-t on foot concernin gov 
Li Io 2 7 | uc- 
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King of Spain, thought it the moſt efficacious way, to dif- 
ute his Title to the Crown of Portugal with Sword in 
Hand ; and perceiving that the Fortugueze, out of the ha- 


| tred they bare to the Caſtilians, were inclined to Anthony 
| 9 a. Son of Lewis de Beya, natural Son to King Jobs III. he 
* ſent the Duke de Alba with a great Army into Portugal, 
who quickly chaſed away Anthony, and in few days became 
Maſter of, the whole Kingdom, all being forced ſoon to 
ſubmit, except the Iſle of Tercera, which was not reduced 
till after the French, who came to its relief, were beaten. 
As the Portugueze did not, without great reluctancy, bear 
the Government of the Caſtilians; 1 this Union with Ca- 
ile prov d very prejudicial to them afterwards, For Phi- 
lip, intent upon the reducing of the Netherland, thought 
that nothing could do it more effectually, than to ſtop 


hitherto the Dutch had traded no further, being uſed to 

fetch away their Commodities from thence, and to convey 
them into the more Northern parts of Europe. U pon this 

Conſideration Philip eres that if this way of getting 
De Dutch Money were once ſtop'd, they would quickly grow poor, 
Eil and thereby be obliged to ſubmit. But this deſign had a 
a0” quite contrary effect; for the Hollanders themſelves being 
excluded from Trade with Spain and Portugal, try:d, a- 
bout the end of the latter Age, to ſail tothe Eaſi-Indies. 
And as ſoon as they had once got footing there, they 


greatly ede the Portuguexe Trade, who hitherto had 
n the ſole Managers o 


it, and afterwards took from 
them one vow after another. And the Engliſb, with the 
620, Aſſiſtance of Abbas, King of Perſia, forced from them the 
| famous City of Ormuz. Nor was this all, for the Hollan- 
ders took from them a great part of Braſile, and ſeveral 
places on the Coaſt of Africa; which the Hollanders, in 
all probability would have had no reaſon to attempt, 
if Portugal had remained a Kingdom by itſelf, and had 
not been annexed to Spain. 1 


The Portu. O. 7. But in the Year 1640, the Portuguexe took occa ſion 
 gucze ſhake to ſhake off the Spaniſh Yoke. For Philip IV. then ſum- 
the rate of mon d the Portugueze Nobility to. aſſiſt him in the War a- 
7-259 gainſt the Catalonians, who had rebell'd againſt him. And 


tunity to confult with one another, concerning thoſe Trou- 
b - 0s 


Succeſſion. And he dying in the Year 1580, Philip II. 


their Trade and Commerce with Spain and Portugal: For 
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they being upon that deſign armed, and finding an oppor- 
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bles in which Spain was involv'd at that time; they agreed 

to withdraw themſelves from the Subjection of Sp ain, pro- 
claiming for their King, the Duke of Braganza, whoſtiled The Duke of 
himſelf Jobn IV. whoſe Grandmother had ſtood in com- 5 


＋ 


petition with Philip II. for that Crown. The Spaniards, King John 
committed a groſs Miſtake in this, that they did not in V. 
time ſecure the Duke, whom they knew to have a fair 
pretence to that Crown, to be extremely beloved by that: 
Nation, and to be in poſſeſſion of the fourth part of the 
Kingdom. The Spaniards being at that time imbroiled in 
Wars with France, Holland and Catalonia, the Portuguere 
had leiſure given them to ſettle their Affairs. They made 4 League 
alſo a Peace with Holland, by virtue of which, both Par- betwixt Por. 
ties were to remain in poſſeſſion of whatthey had gotten.. ther 
But this Peace did not laſt long; for thoſe Places which 
were in the poſſeſſion of the Hollanders, in Braſile, revolt- 
ed to the Portugueze, which the Hollanders looking upon 
as done by contrivance of the Portuguexe, denounced War AWerbreaks 
againſt them. And tho'rhey did not retake Braſile, yet did ont betwixt 
they take a great many other places from them in the Eaſt- 
Indies, viz. Malacca, the places on the Coaſt of the Iſle of 
Zeylon, on the Coaſt of Cormandel, and on the Coaſt of 
Malabar, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, and ſome others; 
and if they had not clapt up a Peace with them, they wou'd: 4 Peace is 
in all likelihood have alſo driven them out of Goa itſelf. 10 
John IV. died in the Year 1656, leaving the Kingdom to 
his Son Alfonſus, who was under Age, but the Admini- Alſonſus VI. 
ſtration of the Government was in the mean time lodged 
with his Mother. After the Pyrenean Treaty was conclud- 
ed, from which Portugal was excluded by the Spaniards, it 
being beſides ſtipulated with France, that they ſhould not 
ſend any aſſiſtance to the Portugueze, the Spaniards fell 
upon the Port ugueze in good earneſt : But theſe defended 
themſelves bravely, and notwithſtanding the Articles of 
the Pyrenean Treaty, the French King gave leave tothe Earl 
of Scombergh and a great many other Frenchmen, to enter 
into the Service of the Portugueze, who routed the Spani- 
ards in ſeveral Encounters, but more eſpecially near Ex- 
tremos and Villa Vitioſa. At laſt, the French entring with 7656- 
a great Army into the Netherlands, the Spaniards were i 
fain to ern a Peace with the Portugucze, who were 
alſo glad to be once diſentangl'd out of ſotedious a War. 
By vertue of this Peace, Spam reſign'd all its Pretenſions 
upon Portugal. In the mean time Afonſus was grown bee 
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but as Don Pedro's Friends have repreſented him to the 
World; was neither fit to Rule, nor to Marry: However, 

. he took the Adminiſtration of Affairs from his Mother, 

(who died ſoon after) and married a Princeſs of Nemours, 
deſcended from the Houſe of Savoy; who having lived 
with him about fixteen Months, retir'd into a Monaſtery. 

Don Pedro having his Eye upon the Kingdom, brought 

the Nobility and People over to his Party, forced Alfonſus 
to ſurrender to him the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom, 
reſerving for his Maintenance only the yearly Revenue of 
270000 Livres, and the Palace of Braganꝛa, with all its 

Den Ted. Appurtenances. Don Pedro would not take upon himſelf 

the Title of King, but choſe rather to be call'd Regent 

of Portugal, in the name of his Brother Afonſus. At the 
ſame time he married, with the Diſpenſation of the Pope, 

his Brother's Wife. And that 4{foſus might not be in a 

capacity of 2 any Diſturbances; he was carry'd 

Priſoner under a ſtrong Guard, to the Iſland of Terrera. 


The Huwows &. 8. It remains to ſay ſomething of the Genius of the 
IE Tooth Portugueze, and the Strength and the Nature of the Coun- 


try. The Portugucze are not inferior to the Spaniards in 
Pride and Haughtineſs, but fall ſhort of em in Prudence 


and. Caution, as being over-{ecure in Proſperity, and in 


time of Danger raſh and fool-hardy, Where they get the 
upper-hand they are very Rigorous and Cruel. 'They arc 
mightily addicted to be Covetous, and love Uſury, and 
have hunted for Money in all corners of the World. Some 
will have them to be very Malicious, which they ſay is the 
Reliques of the Jewi/o Blood, which is intermingled with 
that of the Portuguexe Nation. This Country in proportion 
to its extent, is very populous, as is evident by the number of 
Fortugueze, that have ſettled themſelves in Braſile, on the 
Coaſt of Africa, and in the Eaſi-Indtes : Yet are they rot 
in a capacity to raiſe a numerous Land Army without Fo- 
reign 2 or to Man out a mighty Fleet of Men of War; 
for they | 

ges well, and to keep Convoys for their Merchant Ships. 


Kruitfulneſs H. 9. As for the Countries which belong now-a- days to 
of Portugal. Portugal. The Kingdom of Portngal, by it ſelf conſidered 
is neither very large nor very fruitful, the Inhabitants living 
moſtly upon Corn imported : Yet is the Country full of 
Cities and Towns,and has a great many commodious Sea- 
3 Ports. 
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ave enough to do, to Gariſon their Frontier Pla- 
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ports. The Commodities of the Growth of Portugal, fit 
for Exportation, are Salt, of which a great Quantity is from 
| S:tubal or St. Hubes, tranſported into the Northern Coun- 

tries: As alſo Oil, ſome Wine, and all ſorts of Fruit. 

The other Commodities brought from thence are firſt im- 

ported from the Provinces that belong to them. The Sil- 

ver Mine call'd Guacaldane, is ſaid to be of the yearly Va- 
lue of 1 78 Quentoes of Silver, (each Quent being W 2h 

to amount to 2673 Ducats, 8 Reals, and 26 Marvedoes.) 

Among. the Colonies that now belong to Portugal, the 

chiefeſt is Braſil, being a long Tract of Land in Americ 

extended all along the Sea-Side, but very narrow, an 

famous for the wholeſomneſs of the Air, and its Fertility. 

Here abundance of Sugar is made, from whence ariſes the 

main Revenue of the Country, the Portugueze making uſe 

of the ſame in preſerving thoſe excellent Fruits that grow 

both in Portugal and Braſil. Braſil affords alſo Ginger, 

Cotton, Wool, Indigo, and Wood for the Dyers. But in 

regard the Natives of this Country are naturally lazy, and 

cannot by any ways be forced to hard Labour; the Por- 

rugueze buy upon the Coaſt of Africa, and eſpecially in 
Congo and Angola, Negroes, whom they uſe for Slaves, buy- 

ing and ſelling them in Braſil, as we do Oxen; and theſe 

are employ d in all ſort of Hardſhips and Drudgery. The 
Trade of the Portugueze on the Welt-Side of Africa is not Africd] 
now of any great Conſequence, ſince the Hollanders have 
interfer'd with them ; and the Places they are poſſeſs'd of 
on the Eaſt-Side of Africa only ſerve to enrich their Go- The Eafts 
vernors. What the Hollanders have left them in the Eaſt- ladies. 
Indies is of no ſmall Conſequence to them; for Goa is a very | 
large City, where there is a great Trade among People of 

all Nations : But the wiſer ſort do not 33 of the Por- 

zugueze Government in the Eaſi- Indies; tor the Portugueze 

there are given to Voluptuouſneſs, and negle&ing Mili- 

tary Aﬀairs, are nevertheleſs ſo preſumptuous as to ima- 

gine, that with their haughty Carriage they can outbrave 

others. Hence it was, that the Hollanders found it ſo eaſy 

to drive this Nation out of the greateſt Part of the Indies, 

where they were hated and contemn'd : Yet the Portugueze | 
D enjoy one Privilege which the Dutch have not, that they 
i Wl arc allow'd a free Trade with China, where they have the 
City of Macoa in an Iſland not far diſtant from the Con- 
f tinent; and they have ſo miſrepreſented the Hollanders 
Lich the Chineſe, 4 


at hitherto, as far as I know, they ha ve 
| 8 not 
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A borrible not been able to obtain a free Commerce with China. For 


Perſecution 
raiſed on the 


Chriſtians of was Chiefly procur'd by means of the Jeſuits, who made it 


2 their Bufineſs to convert the Japaneꝛe to the Chriſtian Re- 


of it. 


moſt obſtinate. Neither did they ceaſe, till there was 7 


to dethrone the Emperor ; telling him, that the Pope pre- 
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merly the Portugueze had a great Intereſt in Japan, which 


ligion. It is related that above 400000 of them were bap- 
tized, not without hopes that all the reſt would at laſt 
ha ve follow'd their Example. But about thirty Years ago, 
the Dutch, by their Practices and Artifices, render'd the 
Portugueze ſuſpected to the Emperor of Japan, having in- 

tercepted a Letter from the Jeſuits to the * 25 wherein 
they promiĩs'd to bring, ere long, the whole 2 of 
Japan under the Obedience of the Roman See. The Hol. 
landers interpreted this Letter in ſuch a Senſe, as if the 
Jeſuits, with the Aſſiſtance of the new Converts did intend Þ 


tended to an Authority of diſpoſing Kingdoms at his plea- 
ſure, and that the King of Spain, who was then Maſter of 
Portugal, was in great Efteem with him. The jealous Ja- 

aneze were eaſily perfuaded hereof, when they conſider d 
with what Reſpe& and Kindneſs the Jeſuits were treated 
by the new Chriftians ; thoſe being alſo very ready to ac- 
cept of what thefe good-natur'd People offer d them. And 
the Governors were ſenſible, and complain'd, that their 
uſual Preſents from the Subjects decreaſed daily, fince 
the new Converts gave ſo much to their Prieſts. The Ho!- 
landers alſo ſhew'd the Emperor of Japan, in a Map, how 
the Conqueſts of the King of Spain extended on one fide 
as far as Manilla, on the other fide as far as Macao, fo 
that by ſubduing of Japan, he would have an Opportu- 
nity of uniting his Conqueſts. This occaſion'd a moſt 
horrible Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, the Japaner: 
endeavouring by incredible Torments to overcome the 
Conſtancy of a Nation, which is naturally one of the 


not one Chriſtian left in Japan; and the Portu open 
Pain of Death, were for ever ban#ſh'd the N And = 


: ni 


the Hollanders, when afterwards they ſent any Ships to 5 
Japan, us d to forbid their Subjects to ſhew the leafs Ap- 4 
Pearance of religious Chriſtian Worſhip, but if they were ;, 
ask ' d, Whether they were Chriftians, to anſwer, They went bi 
vt, but they ꝛere Hollanders. To Port»gal belong alſo + 
the Ifles call'd Azores, whereof Tercera, and the Iſle Ma- 8 

dera, which are tolerably fruitful, are the principal. in 


$. 10. From 
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ch BY & 10. From what hath been ſaid, it is apparent, that 
che Welfare of Portugal depends chiefly on their Commerce 
e with the Eaſt-Indies, Braſil, and Africa: Tis likewiſe ma- 
P- nifeſt, that the Strength and Power of Portugal in compa- 


it BY riſon of the reſt of the more Potent States of Europe, is 
not to be eſteem'd ſuch, as to be able to attack any of 
he them, or gain any thing upon them. As for its Neighbours 
in in particular; Portugal is adjacent to Spain, ſo that it is eaſy 


in for the Spaniards to enter Portugal ; yet is the Power of 


1 che Spaniards cannot conveniently keep an Army of above 

ne 2 5ʒodo Men on fbot on that fide; by reaſon of the Scarci 
of Proviſions, and the like Number the Portuguexe can alſo 
bring into the Field; partly, becauſe Sain cannot man out 
< a conſiderable Fleet of Men of War wherewith to attack 
or the Portugueze Provinces : Befides, Portugal in caſe of ſuch 
an Attack might certainly expect to be aſſiſted either by 
* the French or Eugliſti, who, as much as in them lies, will 
i not ſuffer Spain to become again Maſter of Portugal. Nei- 
ther does it appear for the Intereſt of Portugal, upon the 
Inſtigation of France or ſome other Foreign Power, to en- 
gage it ſelf, without a preſſing Neceſſity, in a War with 
1 gain, fince it is not probable that it could, by that means, 
gain any thing conſiderable, but would only weaken it ſelf 


ol probability, not much to fear from France, they lying at a 
conſiderable Diſtance from one another; beſides that, the 
oi Naval Strength of France is not come, as yet, to that 

heighth, as to be in a Capacity to be hurtful to a Nation 
that has ſettled it ſelf very ſecurely in the Eaſt and Meſt- 
Indzes ; and more eſpecially, fince theſe two Nations have 


France, that Portugal may ſtand ſecure againſt Spain and 
Holland; The Hollanders have hitherto prov'd the moſt per- 
nicious Enemies to Portugal, as being in a Capacity not 
only to diſturb their Trade on the Coaſt of Portugal, but 
alſo to prove very troubleſome to them both inthe Eaſt and 
Weft Indies : And it ſeems that it would be no difficult mat- 
ter for the Hollanders, by taking from the Portugueze the 
City of Macao on the Coaſt of China, and ſome other Pla- 
tes on the Coaſt of Malabar, quite to deſtroy their Trade 
in the Eaſt-Indies. But it is probable, that in caſe of a 
War betwixt the Portugueze and Hollanders, England 


G 2 would 
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H it ſta adi 
with regard 
to Spàin. 


Spain not very dreadful to the Portugueze, partly, becauſe 


France: 


ade without the hopes of any Advantage. Portugal has in all 


not any Pretenſions on each other: Nay, it rather concerns 


To Holland ö 


* 
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would aſſiſt the former againſt the latter, ſince it has not 
been without great Diſpleaſure to the Engliſb, to ſee what 
Progreſs the Hollanders have made in the Zaſt-Indies, 


whereby they ha ve acquir'd ſuch vaſt Riches, that they 
have bid Defiance to England, and all the reſt of Europe. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of ENGLAND. 
9. 1. 1 N ancient Times, Britain, the biggeſt Iſland of the 


then known World, was not rul'd by one Prince, 

but divided into a great many petty States, each of them 
overn'd by its own King; but this multitude of petty 
Princks, as it caus'd great Divifions among them, ſo 1t ex- 
pos d them to the danger of being overcome by their Fo- 
reign Enemies. This Iſland was ſcarce known to the Greeks 
and Romans till Julius Ceſar's Time, who after he had con- 
quer'd the greateſt Part of France, undertook an Expedi- 
tion into Britain, hoping to meet there with great Booty 
and Riches. But he enter'd not very far into the Country, 
and after ſome Skirmiſhes with the Inhabitants, return'd 
again without leaving a Gariſon, or exacting any Contri- 
butions. After this, Britain was not attack'd again by the 
Romans, till under the Reign of the Emperor Claudius, who 
bent his Arms N it in good earneſt, and the Inhabi- 
tants being divided among themſelves, he, without great 
Difficulty, ge part of it. At which time Britain was 
made a Roman Province, a conſtant Army being maintain'd 
there by the Romans, who by degrees conquer'd one Part 
after another, tho not without receiving ſome Defeats. At 
laſt, under the Reign of Domitian, Julins Agricola march- 
ed with his victorious Army thro' the whole Iſland, and 
giving a fignal Overthrow to the Caledonians, who are 
now call'd the Scots, ſubdu d them; tho? the Romaus could 
never entirely conquer the utmoſt Parts of Eritain, which 
are almoſt inacceſſible. Wherefore, afterwards the Empe- 
rors Adrian and Severus, by building a Wall croſs the Iſland 
from Sea to Sea, divided theſe inacceſſible Places from the 
Roman Province, hoping thereby to ſtop the Incurſions of 
the Inhabitants. But the Romans never came into Ireland. 
After the Britains had been abgve 400 Years under 1 
1 10n 
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ction to the Romans, the Northern Nations at that Time 


over- running the Weſtern Parts of the Roman Empire, 
the Romans left this Iſland voluntarily, being oblig d to 
recal their Legions in Britain, accompanied with ſome 


Numbers of the Brit iſi Natives, to make head againſt 


their Enemies upon the Continent. | 


C. 2. Britain being thus without an Army, and withal 


. exhauſted in its Strength, for that the Romans 
ha 


made uſe of their young Men in their Wars, the Pi#s 


| The Saxons 


came into 
Britain. 


and Scots, from their barren Country, made an Inroad into 
the more plentiful Provinces, deſtroying all before them. 


The Britains, to make the better Head againſt them, had 


choſen one Vortigern for their King; but he perceiving 
himſelf to be no ways able to reſiſt their Power, and Ai- 


ſiſtance being denied him from the Romans, call'd in the 


G Angles. Theſe Angles, or Saxons, under their Leaders Hen- 


giſt and Horſa, coming with ſome thouſands of Men to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Britains, beat out the Scots. But being 
. taken with the Fruitfulneſs of the Country reſol- 
ved to ſubdue it, and to lay the Yoke upon the Britains, 
who had call'd them in to deliver them from it. As ſoon 


as the Britains perceiv'd what their Intention was, they en- 
dea vour'd to drive them out of the Iſland: But theſe cal- 


ling in a great many Thouſands of their Countrymen to 


their Afliltanee, conquer'd all Britain, except the Province: 
of Wales, which being very mountainous, they were not 


able to ſubdue. Cadwalladar was the laſt King of the an- 
cient Britiſb Race, who perceiving that he was by no 
means able longer to reſiſt the Power of the Saxons, retir d 
to Rome, into a Convent. Twas then that Britain receiv'd 


| the Name of Anglia, or England, from the Angles. 
d. 3. Theſe Saxons erected ſeven Kin odoms, which how- 


ever had not their Beginning all at one time, but according 
as they had taken one Part after another from the Inhabi- 
tants: At laſt they fell together by the Ears among them- 
ſelves, till one having ſwallow'd up another, all were uni- 


The Saxon 
Kings in 


England. 


ted into one Kingdom; which, how it happen'd we will. 


briefly relate. The firſt Kingdom then was that of Kent, 
which began in the Year 455, and during the Reigns 
of ſeventeen Kings, laſted till the Year 827, when it 


was ſubdu'd by the Weſt Saxons. The ſecond was the 


Kingdom of Suſſex, which began in the Year 488, and, 


Te Saxow- 
Hept Ar- 33 * 
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under five Kings, laſted till the Year 601, when it was 
likewiſe made a Province by the Veſt Saxons. The third 
was that of the ft Saxons, which began in the Year 519, 


0 


and laſted under nineteen Kings, 561 Years. The Ele- 
venth of theſe Kings, named Ina, did order, That each 


Subject that was worth Ten-pence, ſhould yearly give 


one Penny to the Pope of Rome, which Tax was called 
Teter s Penet. the King's Alms, and afterwards Peter's Pence. The fourth 
Kingdom was that of Eſſex, which began in the Year 527, 


and laſted, under fourteen Kings, till the Year 808, when 


it was alſo conquered by the Weſt Saxons. The fifth was | 
that of Northumberland, which began in the Year 547, and 
laſted, under three and twenty Kings, till the Year 926, 
when it was alſo brought under Subjection by the Wt þ 
Saxons. The fixth Kingdom was that of the Mercians, which 


had its Beginning in the Year 522, and laſted under twenty 


Kings, till the Year 524, when it fell into the Hands of 


the Meſt Saxons. The ſeventh was that of the Eaſt Angles, 
which began in the Year 575, and laſted, under fifteen 
Kings, till the Year 928, when under its King Arhelſtan, it 
Tx. Was united with the reſt. But after Egbert King of the Ve 
of England, Saxon, had either ſubdued the reſt, or forced their Kings 
„„ to acknowledge him for their ſupream Head, he and his 


e e firs Suceeffors were henceforward called no more Kings of 


| England. Brit ain, but of England. Under his Reign the Danes ſirſt en- 


tered England, as they continued to do under the follow- 
ing Kings, tho' in the beginning they were at ſeveral times 
bravely repulſed: Nevertheleſs, they got footing, at laſt, 
in the Northern Parts of England, where they lived for a 
while pretty quietly, under the Prote&ion of the Kings of 
England. But in the time of King Etbelred, who began 
his Reign in the Year 979, the Danes made Inroads into 
the Southern Parts of England, forc'd the Engliſb to pay 
them great Sums of Money, raviſh'd their Women, and 
committed ſuch Outrages, that they got the Name of Lord 
00. Danes. And tho the Engliſh conſpired againſt the Danes, 
and cut them all off, yet the Daniſb King returned the next 


Year, and made prodigious Ha vock among the Engl 1 
e 


their great Preparations which were made again 
Danes, being by the Craft of the Traitor Edrick (notwith- 
ſtanding Etbelred had made him Duke of Mercia, giving 
him his Daughter for a Wife) rendered ineffectual; ſo 
that Ethelred was obliged to leave his deſolate Kingdom, 
and to retire into Normandy, Sueno the Daniſh King {TP 
EA 5 5 ill'd 
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xill'd with a Sword from an unknown Hand, while he 

was amuſing himſelf with the Plunder of St. Edmonds- 

Bury in Suffolk; Ethelred returned out of Normandy into 
England, and forc'd Canute, Sueno's Son, to retire out of Fords wm 
Erglaud into Denmark; but he returned quickly with a but return 
much greater Force, and Ethelred making all imaginable gi. 
Preparations againſt him, died in the Year 1016; whole 


Jon Ednund, ſurnamed Ironſide, did defend himſelf with 


reatBravery againſt the Danes, and might have obtained 
— Victories over them, if he had not been therein 
prevented by that Traitor Edrick. At laſt it was agreed, 

that both Kings ſhould make an end of the War by a 

Duel, in which, tho Edaund had the Advantage of giving 

Canute a dangerous Stroke, yet was he perſuaded to fini 

the Combat, by dividing the Kingdom with the Danes; 
and was afterwards, as he retire privately to eaſe Na- King Ed- 


mund tre- 


ture, treacherouſly murthered by Edrick. 1 gberonfly mare. 


| ther'd. 

h. 4. After the Death of Edmund, Canute was crown'd Ganute, the 
King of Evgland, Having diſpatch'd all that were left of f Eaglank 
the Rayel ace, he, to ingratiate himſelf with the Peo- torr. 
ple, married Emma the Widow of King Ethelred, ſent 
moſt of his Danes home, and reigned with great Applauſe. 

Some of his Paraſites, who ] ded to attribute to him 
ſomething above a human Power, he ridicul'd, by cau- 
fing a Chair to be ſet near theSea-Side, cnmanding the 
Seas not to wet his Feet; but the Tide rolling on the 
Waves as uſually, he told them, That from thence they 
might judge of what Extent was the Power of all worldly 


* He died in the Lear 1035. His Son Harald ſuc- 


ed, and was in alluſion to his Nimbleneſs ſurnam'd 


Farefuat: He did nothing worth mentioning, but that he 
caus'd Tg np tre and her Sons to be miſerably 


murthered. He died inthe Year 1039, leaving no Children 
behind him. After his Death the great Men ks Kingdom 
call'd out of Denmark, Hardiknute his Brother, born of Em- Hardiknute. 
ma and Canute, who was famous for nothing but his greedy 
Appetite, he being us'd to fit at Table four times a day. 
The Danes after his Death growing ſo deſpicable to the 
Engliſa, that the Government expir'd, after they had ra- 
vag d England for the Space of 240, tho' they poſſeſs'd the 
Throne but 26 Years. After the Death of Hardiknute, Ed- p,afq the 
ward, ſurnam'd the Confeſſor, Son of King Etbelred and Conf cr. 
Emma, Brother of Hardiknute on the Mother's Side, who had 

EY — 8 4 5 ſought 
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ſought Sanctuary in Normandy, was called in to be King 


of England: He was crown'd in the Year 1042, and to 


gain the Affection of the People, he remitted a Tax called 


x066, 


England was transferred to the Norman Family. 


William the 


Conqueror. 


vinces of Neiſtria, 5 
ch, and giving to him in Marriage his Daughter Geiſa, 


Danegild, which had been conſtantly paid for forty Years 
laſt paſt. He reigned very peaceably, except, that he was 
now and then peſtered with the Iriſb and Daniſo Pirates, 
whom, nevertheleſs, he quickly overcame. He was the 
firſt to whom was attributed that Virtue, which even to | 
this day the Kings of England are ſaid to have, of Healing 
by Touching, that Diſeaſe which in England is call'd the | 
King's-Ewil. He died without Children. He intended to 

have left the Kingdom to his Coufin Edgar Atbeling, Grand- 
ſon of King — Ironſide; but he being very young, 
Harald, Son of Goodwin Earl of Kent, who had the Tuition 
of Edgar, put the Crown upon his own Head, but did 
not enjoy it above nine Months, being ſlain in a Battel 
by William Duke of . Normandy, whereby the Crown of 


$..5. This Jillian, ſurnamed the Conqueror, was Son 
of Robert Duke of Normandy, deſcended from Rollo, a Dane, 


who about the Year 900, with a great Number of his Coun- 


trymen and Norwegians, fell into France, and ravaged the 
Country without Reſiſtance ; upon which Charles the Sim- 
ple, the then King of France, thought it the beſt way to 
ſet him at q#et, by utting him in poſſeſſion of the Pro- 

which afterwards was called Norman- 


upon condition that he ſhould become a Chriſtian. Rollo 
had a Son whoſe Name was William, ſurnam'd Long- 
ſword ; whoſe Son was Richard, ſurnam'd the Hardy; who 
was the Father of Richard II. ſurnam'd the Geod, who was 
Tucceeded by his Son Richard III. as he was by his Son 
Richard IV. But he dying without Iſſue, after him Robert 
became Duke of Normandy. This Robert was Father to 
William the Conqueror, whom he had by one Arlotte, 2 
Furrier's Daughter, with whom, tis ſaid, he fell in love, 
ſeeing her dance among other Maids in the Country, and 
afterwards married her. And notwithſtanding this Mil. 
liam was a Baſtard, yet his Father made him his Succeſſor, 
and got the Nobility to acknowledge him as ſuch, when 
he was but nine Years of Age, we ſoon after. This 
William met with great Troubles and Dangers in his youn- 
ger Years, which he had the Fortune ta overcome by his 
| | | | . Voalour 
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Valour, and acquired thereby great Reputation. After the 


that Harald had made himſelf King, reſolved to deman 
the Crown of England, as belonging to him by vertue of 
the laſt Will of King Edward, who, he pretended, had 


left the ſame to him, as an acknowledgment for the great 


3g 


William con - 


death of Eduard the Confeſſor, William —— qu tos Eos 
| nd. 


Favours he had received from his Father Robert. There 


are others who ſay, That Edward did only promiſe this 
by word of Mendes and that Harald being then in Nor- 
mandy, was forced to engage by Oath, to allt him in ob- 
taining the Crown of England. It is poſſible, this was on- 
ly made uſe of as a Pretence. But however it be, Willi- 
am landed without oppoſition with a great Army, com- 


sd of Normans, French, and Netherlanders, whilſt the 


leet of Harald was ſailed to the Northern Coaſt of Eng- 
land, to oppoſe his Brother and Harald Harfager King of 
Norway, who had entered England on that fide, and were 
both vanquiſhed by him ; but by this means he lett an 
open Door for William to enter the Kingdom, and brought 
his Soldiers back much weakened and fatigu'd by their 
great Marches: Yet having re-inforced his Army as well 
as he could, he offer'd Battel to William near Haſtings in 
Suſſex 5 which Battel was fought on both fides with great 
obſtinacy, till Harald being mortally wounded by an Ar- 
row, the Victory and Crown of England remained to il. 
lam. The Engl;fo were at firſt extremely well ſatisfy'd 
with his Government ; partly becauſe heleftevery one in 


October 14. 


1066. 


eggs of what was his own, and gave only the vacant 


ands to his Normans; partly, upon the account of his 
being related to the former Kings of England. He was alſo 
very ſtrenuous in ſecuring himſelf, commanding all the 
Arms to be taken from the People, and to prevent Noctur- 


nal Aſſemblies and Commotions, he ordered, That after The 3 


the Bell had rung at Eight in the Evening, no Fire nor 
Candle ſhould be ſeen in their Houſes: Beſides this, he built 
ſeveral Forts in the moſt commodious Places. Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe wiſe Precautions, he met with various 
Troubles. Eagar Atbeling, with ſome of the Nobility, re- 
tir d into Scotland; and aſſiſted by the Daniſh Pirates, con- 
tinually ra vag'd the Northern parts of England, burning 
the City of Jork it ſelf, wherein all the Normans were put 
to the Sword ; tho' indeed William expell'd them after- 


wards. His Son Robert alſo endeavour'd to take from His Son Ro- 
him Normandy, againſt whom his Father led 2 great Army bert Rebels. 


out 


Bell. 


Edgar Athe- 
line makes 
au attempt. 
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forced Wales to pay him Tribute; and King Malcolm il 


He akts as a 
Conque ror. 


ſelf out of thema yearly Revenue. He took upon kim 
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out of England, and the Father and Son encountring one 8 2 


another in the Battel, the firſt was diſmounted by the 0 
latter; who diſcovering him to be his Father by his 
Voice, immediately diſmounted, embrac'd, and begg d 
pardon, and was reconciled to his Father. This King 


of Scotland to ſwear Fealty to him. At laft perceiving 3 
that his new conquer d People would not be govern'd al- 
together by mildneſs, he n to act more ſeverely, tz. 

king out of the Convents what Gold and Silver he could 
meet with, of which there had been great ſtore conveyed 
thither, as into Sanctuaries. He impoſed heavy Taxes, 
and appropriated to himſelf a great part of the Lands of 
England, which he gave unto others, reſerving to him. 


the Adminiſtration of the Goods and Poſſeſſions of all 


Robert rebels 


Again. 


- 


Minors, till they came to the twenty firſt Year of Age, 
allowing them only ſo much as was requiſite for their} 
Maintenance: He revis'd all their Privileges, introduc'd 


innovation, a great many that did not underſtand that 
Language, fell under ſevere Penalties: He erected new 
Courts of Judicature, and employ'd great Tracts of 
Ground for the Conveniency of his Hunting. This 
King introduced firſt the uſe of the long Bow in England, | 
whereby he had chiefly obtained the Victory again || 
Harold. At laſt, Philip I. King of France, by ſtirring up 
his Son Robert againſt him, — to raiſe Diſtur-| 
bances in Normandy, he went in Perſon over thither, where 
the Son was reconciled to the Father. But being obliged 


to keep his Bed at Roan, by reaſon of an Indiſpofition in 


his Belly, which was very groſs, the King of Frazceridi- | 
cul'd him, aſking, How long he intended to lie in? To whom | 


William ſent this Anſwer, That as ſoon as be could go to 


Church after his lying in, be bad vow'd to ſacrifice u thouſand | 
Torches in France: and he was as good as his word; for 
he was no ſooner recovered, but he invaded France, and | 


burnt all whereever he came: But overheating himſelf in 


1018, 
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| 
the Expedition, he fell ill and died, leaving by his laſt | | 
Will, to his eldeſt Son, Normandy ; but to the ſecond, | 
called William, the Crown of England. 
$. 6. William II, ſurnam'd Rufus, met at firſt with ſome 
Diſturbances, occafioned by his Brother Robert: But he 

| | appeaſcd 
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| appeaſed him by promiſing to pay him yearly, the Sum 
O 
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3000 Marks, and that he ſhould ſucceed him after his 


Death. The Nobles, he, partly by fair means, partly 
by force, reduced to Obedience. This Rebellion prov'd 
very beneficial to the Engliſb, the Rebels being moſt of them 


BE Normans 3 wherefore the King afterwards rely'd more up- 
ino Jon the Engliſh, as the moſt faithful. He waged War 
twice with Malcolm King of Scotland, whom he forced 
in the firſt to ſwear himFealty, and in the laſt he killed 
both him and his eldeſt Son. He alſo ſubdued the Pro- 


vince of Wales. Among other Inventions to get Money, 


one was remarkable; for he ſummoned together 20000 


Men, under pretence to go with them to Normandy ; but 
when they were juſt a going to be ſhipp'd off, he cauſed 
Proclamation to be made, 'That every one who was wil- 
ling to pay Twelve Shillings, ſhould have leave to ſtayat 
home, unto which every Man of them readily conſented. 
He was killed by a random Shot in Hunting. To him 
ſucceeded his-younger Brother Henry, who being {ro 
when the King died, ſeized upon his Treaſures, whereby 
he procured himſelf a great many Friends, ſo that he was 
preferred before Robert his elder Brother, who at that 
Time aflifted in the taking of Jeruſalem, which proved 
no leſs than the loſs of a Crown to him. For Henry, the 
better toeſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, remitted not on- 
ly ſeveral Taxes, which were laid upon the People by 
the former Kings, but alſo ſecured to his Intereſt . 4 King 
of Scotland, Edgar, his moſt dangerous Neighbour, by 


marrying his Siſter Maud. Notwithſtanding this Robert 


landed a great Army in England, but Henryand Robert by 


the Mediation of ſome Friends, and a Promiſe of a Jonny 


Penſion to be paid to Robert, were reconciled ; whic 
Penfion Henry accordingly remitted to Robert, But after- 
wards repenting of what he had done, Henry was ſo exaſ- 
perated againſt him, that he made a Deſcent in Norman- 
dy with a great Army, and vanquiſh'd him in a bloody 
Battel, wherein he took him Priſoner. He kept him not 
only a Priſoner all his Life-time,but at laſt, put his Eyes 
out, uniting Normandy to the Crown of England. But 
King Lewis of France, ſurnamed Craſſus, being very jea- 
lous of the Greatneſs of Henry, undertook, with the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Fulco Earl of Anjon, and Baldwin Earl of Fan- 
ders, to reſtore unto William, Son of Robert, the Dukedom 
of Normandy ; whereupon a bloody War enſued, which 
1 ® Was 


N 
annexed to 


the Crown of 


England, 
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was at laſt compoſed upon theſe Terms. That William, 
Son of Henry, ſhould ſwear Fealty to France, for thi, 
Dukedom of Normandy. And it obtained afterwards af 
2 Cuſtom, that the King's eldeſt Son was call'd Duke 6 

Normandy, as long as this Province was united to England. 
Thenew Duke of Normandy did alſo marry the Daughter 


of the Earl of Anjou, and William, Son of Robert, wi. 


then made Earl of Flanders, and endeavouring a ſecon 


time to regain Normandy, was ſlain in that War. His Son ; 
William, being by the careleſneſs of a drunken Maſter of 


a Ship drowned at Sea, with a great many other Perſons 


of Quality of both Sexes, as they were coming back from 


Normandy to England, he endeavoured to ſettle the Crown 
upon his Daughter Maud, and her Heirs, ſhe being firſt 


married to the Emperor, Henry IV. by whom ſhe had | 


no Children, and afterwards to Geoffery Plantagenet, Son 

to Fulk Earl of Anjou. Her Father made the States of 

England ta ke Oaths of Fealty to her in his Life-time, He 

TheNerwan died in the Year 1135, and with him ended the Male 
| Raccextia®. Race of the Norman Royal Family in England. 


Stephen. §. 7. After the Death of Henry, Stephen, Earl of Bon- 
5 logne, Henry's Siſter's Son, did, by great Promiſes, obtain 
the Crown of England, notwithſtanding that both he and 

the States had taken the Oaths to acknowledge Maud for 

their tr; which they endea vour'd by a great ma- 

ny frivolous Pretences to prove to be of no force. The 


better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, he gained the 


Affection of the States with Preſents, and diſcharged the 
People of ſeveral Taxes, giving Authority tothe Nobili- 
ty to build fortify'd Caſtles, which afterwards prov'd ve- 
ry miſchievous to him. He alſo married his Son Euſtace 

to Conſtantia, the Daughter of Ludovicus Craſſus, Kin 
of France. This King's Reign was clouded with — 
Troubles. For the Scots at firſt, and afterwards a great 
many of his Nobles, confiding in their ſtrong Caſtles, 
rais d great Diſturbances; an check'd the Inſolence of 
the Scots, in giving them a ſignal Overthrow. But his 
Maxdmakes greateſt Conteſt was with the Empreſs Maud, for ſhe 
Waren him. landing in England was received by a great many, and 
Ke King Stephen in a Battel fought near Egle, was taken 
Priſoner. But ſhe refuſing to reſtore to the Londoners 
King Edward's Laws, they {ded with her Enemies, and 
befieg'd her very cloſely in the City of Oxford, _ 
5 | | whence 
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8 demoliſhed ſuch fortified Ca 


of England ſhould have ſuch vaſt Poſſeſſions in France; 


conquered Ireland, and united it to N which he rand ccn- 


whence ſhe narrowly eſcaped ; and at the ſame time King 
Stepben got out of Priſon. Theſe Troubles continued till | 
Henry, Son of Maud, came to the Nineteenth Year of his 
Age, who being Lord of four large Dominions, as ha- 
ving inherited Anjou by his Father's, Normandy by his Mo- 
ther's fide, Guienne and Poiftou by his Wife Eleonora, 
Daughter and Heireſs of William, the laſt Duke of Gui- 
eune, he alſo endeavour'd to obtain the Crown of Eng- 
land; for which purpoſe he landed with an Army in Enx- 
land; and obtained his End without any great Oppoſiti- 
on; for Euſtace, King Stepben's Son, is Lora „an 
Agreement was made betwixt them, in which Stephen a- 
dopted him, and conſtituted him his Heir and Succeſſor: 
and died not long after, in the Year 1154. Thus Henry II. Han 11. 
ſuccceded him, who, 8 other memorable Actions 
les of the Nobility and Bi- 
ſhops, as were built with Conſent of King Stephen. After 
he had reigned near Eighteen Years in Peace and Quiet- 
neſs, he had a mind to have his Son Henry Crown'd, the 
better to ſecure the Succeflion, as Co- partner with him in 
the Government ; but he being married to Margaret, the 
Daughter of Lewis the younger, King of France, this pro- 
ved the Cauſe of great Diſturbances afterwards, Forſome 
perſuaded young Henry, That his Father having himſelf 
abdicated the Government, had by ſo doing committed 
the ſame to his Management. France envy'd thata King 


The Scots wiſh'd for nothing more, than to have an oppor- 
tunity of committing Depredations in England. Where- 
fore the French and Scots yung with young Henry, fell HisSon with 
upon Henry II. all atone time, but were as vigorouſly re. the Mem. 
pulſed by him; a Peace was concluded with France; A. 2 
dela, Daughter of Lewis King of France, being promiſed gaiaſt him. 
in Marriage to Richard, ſecond Son of Henry. But the 

old King oppoſed the Conſummation of the Marriage be- 

twixt her and his Son Richard. This ſo exaſperated Ri- 
chard, who after the Death of his eldeſt Brother Henry, 
was now the next Heir to the Crown, that he made Head * 
againſt his Father; and Philip Auguſius, King of France 
taking hold of this Opportunity, took the City of Mons. + 
King Henry ſeeing himſelf deſerted by his Friends, Wife, 
and Children, died, in a few days, of Grief. This Henry »129. 


* * 


and his Succeſſors governed under the Title of Lords of We 


Ireland, 
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Treland, till the Time of Henry VIII. who after he had 
withdrawn himſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, to 
nettle him the more, aſſumed the Title of King of Ireland; 
| becauſe the Pope pretends to the ſole right to beſtow the 
Title of King in Chriſtendom ; wherefore the Pope, af- 
terwards, to make his Pretence the more plauſible, freel 


ve the ſame Title to — Queen of England. The 
ame Fleury had ſome Differences with Thomas Becker ⁶ 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who pretended it was deroga- 


tory to the Glory of God, that the Prieſts according to | 
the King's Commands, ſhould be ſubject to the Civil | 


Judicatures. 


| Richard I. $. 8. Richard I, who ſucceeded his Father Henry in the | 


Kingdom, did, outof Zeal, undertake an Expedition into 

He makes an the Holy Land, with 3 5000 Men, being accompanied by 
Expetinen Philip Auguſtus, King of Frante. In this Warhe took the 
Land, Iſland * Cyprus, which he gave to Guido Luſgnanus, who 
in Conſideration thereof reſign'd his Right to Jeruſalem ; 

. and in the Year 1192 he was prefent at the taking of Pro- 
#”:. lemais, where the Standard of Duke Leopold of Auſtria be- 
ing ſet up firſt, he pull'd it down again, putting his own 

in the Place. But when they were in great hopes of gain- 

ing Jeruſalem, Philip returning home, engaged himſelf 

by a ſolemn Oath that he would not injure Richard in any 

of his Dominions. Not long after, Hugo, Duke of Bur- 

gundy, followed his Example, which greatly encouraged 

Saladin : And Richard underſtanding that the French were 

fallen into Normandy, he alſo made a Peace with Saladin; 


s bis retun and taking bis way by Land . e was diſcovered in 


be is taken . . , | 
a his Journey through Auſtria, where Nuke Leopold, re- 
Priſoner. a , 
membring the Affront done 00 him near Ptolemais, took 
him Priſoner, and delivered him to the Emperor, who af- 
ter Fifteen Months Impriſonment, made him pay 100000 


Pound«˖ for his Ranſom. Upon his Return home, he found 


every thing in Confuſion, the French having ravaged Nor- 
mandy, and other Provinces belongin w lich, is Bro- 
ther had rais'da Pretenſion to the Crown ; but he oblig d 
139. the latter to implore his Pardon, and beat the French back 
. into their own Country. He died not long after, of 2 

Wound which he receiv'd in a Siege of ſome inconſidera- 


| Hieber ble Place in Fance. After his Death his Brother Job» 


we 28 took upon him the Crown of England, who was oppoſed 
N 8 by Arthur Earl of Leſſer Brit any, his elder — 3 
who 
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took Prince Arthur Priſoner, who died not long a 
8 Priſon at Roan. But Conſtantia, the Mother of Arthur, 
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who finding himſelf alone net ſtrong enough, implor'd 
the Aid of the King of France, who was ready upon all 


Occafions to create Troubles in England, He took 2a 


t many Cities in Normandy and Anjou. Upon which 

ing Job» was dblig'd to make a diſhonourable Peace 
with him, giving in Marriage, to Lewis, King Philip's 
Son, Blanch Daughter of Afonſus, King of Caſtile, and of 
his Siſter Eleonora, to whom he gave as a Dowry, all the 


Cities which Philip had taken from him, except a__ 
of the 


Then he married Iſabella, Daughter and Heireſs 

Earl of Angouleſme, who was promiſed before to Hugh 

Earl of March. He, to revenge this Affront, join'd his 

Forces with the King of France and Prince 4rthur of 

Britany, and fell into Tourain and Anjou. But Kin 

John falling upon him unawares, routed the — 5 
r in 


addrels' d her Complaint to Philip King of France, whoſe 
Vaſſal King John was, on the Score of ſuch Provinces as 
he was poſſeſs'd of in France; and thereupon the King 
of France ſummon d King John to appear before him, 
and to anſwer for the Death of Arthur. But he not ap- 
pearing, it was declar'd, that Ring Joh had forfeited 
what Fiefs he was pofſeſs'd of in France, and King Phi- 
lip took from him Normandy, 3 16 Years after Rolls the 
Norman had conquer'd it. After that, the French at- 
tack'd alſo Angiers, where they were repulſed with great 
loſs by King John, and thereupon a Truce was concluded 
betwixt them for two Years : Decking which time he rout- 
ed the Scots, and ſuppreſſed the Rebels in Ireland and 
Wales, The Truce being expired, the War began afreſh 
with France, and King John's Army being routed, he 
made another Truce with France. But this ill Succeſs 
had much diminiſhed his Authority among his Nobles, 


who alſo hated him, becauſe he had impoſed heavy Taxes 


them ; in reſentment of which, they with jointCon- 
ſent, demanded from him the reſtitution of theirancient 
Privileges ; 1 that he only intended to give 
them fair Words for Deeds, they called to their Aid, 


Lewis, Son of Philip King of France, who landing wit 

a great Army m England, was received with a general 

2 and whilſt King John endeavour'd to make 
d againſt him, he died overwhelm'd with Care and 


C alamity, 
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land. 
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&. 9. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry III. whoſe ten- 
der Age wrought Com paſſion on moſt, and extinguiſh'd 
the Hatred which had been conceived againſt his Fucker, 
And the Earl of Pembroke, to whoſe Tuition he was com- 
mitted, having totally routed the French near Lincoln, and 


TheDaphiu deſtroyed the French Forces at Sea, that were ſent to their 


1s forced 


Aſſiſtance, Lewis renounced all his Pretenſions to the 


home again. Crown of England, and retit'd to France, This King's 


Reign was my long, and withal very troubleſome, which 


oncourſe of Foreign- 


was occaſion'd chiefly by the great 
ers into England, who crept into all Places of Profit: For 
the Pope ſent at one time 300 Italians, who being admit- 
ted into Church Benefices, did ſo lay about them, that 
their yearly Rents amounted to 60000 Marks of Silver, 
which was a greater Revenue than the Crown had at that 
time. And by reaſon of the Prodigality of the King, tho 
he conſtantly burthen'd the People with Taxes, he was 
always in great want of Money. Add to this, that he 
married the Daughter of the Earl of Provence, who havin 

abundance of poor Kindred, they enrich'd themſelves 
out of the Treaſury of the King, This cauſed, at laſt, 


A War with a8 open War betwixt the King and the principal Men of 
the n. the Kingdom, in which Henry refign'd to the King of 
He quits bis France, all his Pretenſions upon Normandy, Anjou, Poittou, 
Pretent ions Touraine and Mons, in conſideration of the Sum of 300000 


on Norma ny 


for a ſum of 


Money. 


Edward I. 


Pounds, paid him by the French King, and was himſelf 
taken Priſoner in the firſt Battel : But his Son, Prince 
wa ather'd another Army, and kill'd the General 
of the - Simon Manfort Earl of Leiceſter, by which 
means he reſcued his Father and ſuppreſſed the Ae Re- 


bellion. He did nothing worth mentioning abroad, ex- 


cept that he undertook two Expeditions into France, both 


which proved fruitleſs. He died in the Year 1273, and 


was ſucceeded by his Son Edward, who was at that time 
in the Holy Land; and tho' he did not come into England 


till a Year after his Father's Death, yet he took quiet Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Crown, This King entirely united the 
Principality of Wales to the Crown of England, Lyonel, the 


- laſt Prince of the former, being flain ina Battel. Under 


his Reign alſo began a bloody War, and an implacable 
hatred was raiſed betwixt the Engliſb and Scotch Nations, 
which for 300 Years after cauſed bal; pos of Bloodſhed 
betwixt both Nations, Theoccafion was thus: * 50 

1 eath 
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Death of Alexander III. = 
out Heirs, there were ſeveral that pretended to the Crown 


ft Sc; \ W l ich- The Cauſcs 
of Scotland, who died with 3 
ferences be. 


of Scotland, wherefore King Edward took upon him the twist the 


Arbitration of this Matter, and John Baliol Earl of Gallo- 3 and 


ay; and Robert Bruce, were found to have the beſt Title 


to that Crown. But theſe two having conteſted for the 


ſame during the Space of fix whole Years, Edward ſent 
nderhand to Bruce, telling him, That he would decide 
he Differences concerning the Crown of S&0:/and in favout 
ff him, if he wauld ſwear Fealty to. England, which Brace 
refuſed. But Jobs Baliol receiving the Offer, was made 
King of Scotland. There was about that time a capital 
Quarrel in Scotland, betwixt the Earl of Fife and the Fa- 
mily of Alberneth, who had kill'd the Earl's Brother, and 
Baliol King of Scotland had by Sentence abſolv'd the latter. 


her King Baliol was call'd to appear, and to fit with the 
King in Parliament : But as ſoon as this Matter came un- 
der debate, Baliol was ordered to riſe from his Seat, and 
o give an Account of what Sentence he had paſs'd. He 
pretended to anſwer by his Advocate, which being denied 
him, he was obliged to anſwer in Perſon from the ſame 


Place, where others uſed to plead their Cauſes : And this, 


both he and the Scots reſented. as ſo ſignal an Affront, that 


The Earl, therefore; a pee to the Evgliſh Court, whi- 


no ſooner was he returned home, but he renounced his 


Oath to King Edward, pretending the ſame to have been 
unjuſt, and that it was not in his Power to make ſuch 2 
Promiſe ; and renewing the ancient Alliance with France 


he denounced War againſt England. King Edward there- A War with 


upon entered Scotland with an Army, took the beſt ftrong $*#*+- 
Holds, and forced the Scots and their King to ſwear Feal- 


ty to him; their King he ſent a Priſoner into England, 
leaving a conſiderable Force in Scotland, which were ſoon 
after beaten out of Scotland by the Scots, under the Con- 


duct of a Gentleman of a mean Fortune; whoſe Name was 


William Walls, But King Edward ſoon returned; killed 
40000 Scots in a Battel near Torkirke, and forced them to 
ſwear Fealty to him 4 third time. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe Oaths, Robert Bruce; who had been Jobn Baliol's 
Competitor, took upon him the Crown ; King Edward 


had alſo had ſome Difference before with France. For 


lome of his Subjects in Aquitain, having done confidera- 
ble Miſchief by privateering on the Coaſt of Normandy, 


King Philip, ſurnam'd che —_— ſummoned Edward to 
| n.. ap- 


1307. 
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— appear at his Court as his Vaſſal, and to anſwer the Tame, 
which Edward refufing to do, he declared all his Poſſeſ- 
ſions that he held of the Crown of France to be forfeited, 
Wich France. ta k ing from him by force of Arms Bourdeaux and ſome 


other Places; againſt whom Edward enter d into a Con- 
federacy with the Earl of Flanders and the Emperor Adol. 


phus. But coming into Flanders with an Army, and find. 


ing every thing in Confuſion and Diforder, he made 2 
Truce with King Philip, promifing, That his Son Edward 
ſhould marry Habella, Philip's Daughter. . 


Edward II. F. 10. To him ſucceeded his Son Edward II. who at 
the very beginning of his Reign married Tabella Daughter 
of Philip, ſurnamed the Handſome, with whom he had for x 
Dowry Guienne, and the County of Ponthieu, the greateſt 
part whereof had been taken from his Father by. the 


Unſucceſsful French. This King was very unfortunate in his Wars a- iſ 


in his Var gainſt the Scots, and the Evg!y/b were continually beaten 
nd, by them, (except in Ireland, where they beat the Scot; 
out, who had entered thatKingdom ) ſo thar Edward was 
| at laſt obliged to make a Truce with them. He met alſo 
His Troubles with great Diſturbances at home, the great Men of the 
2 home. Kingdom preſſing him without Intermiſſion, to leave to 
their een his Favourites Gavęſton, and after him, the 
Spencers, which he refuſing to conſent to, they fell into 
open Rebellion, and proving unſucceſsful, ſeveral of the 
Nobility paid with their Lives for it. But the Queen 
de (We that the Spencers had alienated the King's Love 
from her, retir'd firſt into France, and from thence into 
Hainault, and returning with an Army, took the King 
Priſoner, and cauſed the Spencers to be executed. The 
King was carry d from Place to Place, and heavily abus d 
during his Impriſonment, having been forced before by 
the Parliament, to reſign the Kingdom to his Son Edward. 
Ar laſt about fix Months after his Depoſition, he was 

- miſerably murther d. 


Eiward III. F. 11. Edward III. was very young when the Crown 
| was conferr'd upon him, ſo that the Adminiſtration of the 
Government, was, during his Minority, committed to his 
Mother, and managed under her chiefly by her Favourite 


Roger Mortimer. At the very beginning of her Admini- 


. tration, ſhe made a diſhonourable Peace with Scotland, 
whereby Edward renounc'd the Sovereignty and o othet 
i ; | 5 reten- 


Hilary of ENGLAND. | 
Pretenfions upon that Kingdom; ang the Scots renounced 
ie itle to Cumberland and N. ort bumberland. This and 
ſome other Matters laid to their Charge, was the Rea- 
ſon why, ſome Years after, the Queen was condemned to a 
perpetual Impriſonment, and Mortimer was ang'd. After- 


wards 2 moſt cruel War broke out betwixt England and 


France ; for Leu, Philip and Charles, all, three Sons of 
Philip, ſurnamed tbe Handſome, dying without Iſſue, Ed- 
ward pretended a Right to the French Crown, as being the 
late King's Siſter's Son ; alledging, That if his Mother, 
as being 2 Woman, might be thought incapable of go- 
yerning the Realm, the ſame ought not to be prejudicial 
to him, as being a Man. But Philip de Yalos, notwith- 


1 


| ane he was a Degree farther off, as being the late 
ather's Brother's Son, prevailed with the States, 


King's | 
who under pretence of the Salic Law, and out of the Ha- 


ted they bore to a Foreign Sovereign, as well as their re- 


gard to the Solicitations of Robert Earl of Artou, ſet him 
upon the Throne. Edward being afterwards ſummon'd 
by Philip to come in Perſon, and to do Homage for the 
Dukedom of Aquitam, went thither in Perſon, at a time 
when he was but young, and Eugland full of inteſtine 
Commotions, notwithſtanding this ſeemed to be very 
prejudicial to his Pretenſions: And King Edward appear- 
ing in the Church at Amiens with the Crown upon his 
Head, his Sword and Spurs on, was ordered to lay them 
afide, and to take the Oath upon his Knees ; which {o 
exaſperated Edward, that France afterwards felt the Effects 
of it. Not long after, Edward Baliol, Son of John Baliol, 
made Pretenſions to the Crown of Scerlava againſt the 
young King, being aſſiſted by King Edward, notwith- 
ſtanding King David of Scotland had married his Siſter. 
During which Commotions the Engliſb recovered Berwick, 


upon Tweed, and in one Battel killed 30000 Scots; where- He isſue 
— 2 


upon Edward Baliol did Homage to the King of England 
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Crown 


4 


eceſa. 


for the Crown of Scotland. By this time King Edward His Expedi- 


ping come to his riper Years, upon the Inſtigation of Ro- tion into 
bert France. 


arl of Arton, undertook an Expedition into France, 
and taking upon him the Title and Arms of France, re- 
newed his Pretenſions to that Crown. In this Expedition 
he entirely routed the French Fleet near Sluys, which was 
{ent to hinder his Landing, and kill'd 30000 Marines. 
And after he had beſieg d Tournay, he made a Truce with 
them for twelye Months, * mean while the Eng#fÞ 
£04, | : » were 


* 
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were engaged in a War with the Scots, who, under the 
Condutt of their former King David, had driven out Ed 
ward Baliol. The Truce being expir'd, the War began 
afreſh in France, where, pong rg Places, the Engiiß 


took Augouleſme. King Edward 

Army into Normandy, and took, both there, and in Picar- 
The Battel dy, a great many Places from the French. At laſt a bloody 
wear Grey, Battel was fought betwixt them near wy in Picardy, 
wherein the Engliſb, tho' but 30000 ftrong, fought againſt 

60000 French, killing 30000 upon the ſpot, among whom 

were 1500 Perfons of Quality. The next Day after 7000 
French were cut to pieces by the Engliſo, who, not know: 

126 ing what had happened the Day before, were upon their 
March to the French Camp. In this Battel no Quarter 

was given on either fide. Much about the ſame time 

King David of Scotland enter'd England with an Army of 

| 60000 Men, to make a Diverſion in behalf of France ; but 
The Scotch he was defeated in a great Battel, and himfelf taken Pri- 
| ſoner. The Engliſb had no leſs Succeſs the fame Year in 
He takes Britany and Guienne. In the next Year King Edward took 
Calais. the City of Calau, which he filled with Eng!/s-Inhabitants. 


Prince Edward, Son to Edward III. whom his Father had 


| ſent with an Army into Guienne, behaved himſelf very va- 
1266. liantly, making great Slaughter where-ever he came. Jobs 
King of France drew out an Army againſt him of 60000 

Men, tho* the Prince was not above 8coo ſtrong ; and 

upon this the King, thinking he had catch'd the Bird in 

the Net, would not accept of any Conditions, tho' never 

[o advantageous. But Prince Edward having poſted his 

Men betwixt Woods and hilly Vineyards, from thence fo 

gall'd the French Horſe with his long Bows, that they be- 

ing repulſed, put all the reſt in Confufion ; King Jobs him- 

ſelf was taken Priſoner, as alſo his youngeſt Son, and 

The Battel above 1700 Perſons of Quality were ſlain. This Battel 
near For. was fought about two Leagues from Poiffiers. At laſt, 
. after King Eduard had with three Armies over run the 
A %iſhonou- greateſt part of France, a Peace was concluded by the Me- 
m_ Peace diation of the Pope at Bretagny, not far from Chartres: The 
149% Conditions of this Peace were, That England, beſides what 
it had before in France, ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of 

Poiftou, Zaintogne, Rochelle, Pas d' Aulns,, Angoumon, Peri- 

gord, Limoiſm, Quercy, Angenos, and Bigorre, with an ab- 

ſolute Sovereignty over the ſame; That the City of Cala, 

the Counties o Oye, Guiſnes, and Ponthies, and three — 
1 1 Hon 


imſelf came with a great 
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lions of Crowns ſhould be given as a Ranſom for the 


King; and that King John ſhould give his three younger 
Sons, his Brother, and thirty other Perſons of Quality, 


as Hoſtages, for the Payment of the ſaid Sums. But that 
on the other fide, the Engliſb ſhould reſtore all the other 


places which og taken from the French, and renounce 


their Right and Title to the Crown of France. The Peace 


being thus concluded, Prince Edward, to whom his Father 


had given the Dukedom of Aquitain, reſtored Peter King 
of Caſtile to his Kingdom. But in his Journey, the Sol- 
diers being very mutinous for want of Pay, he levy'd an 
extraordinary Tax upon his Subjects, which they com- 
plaining of to the King of France, he ſummoned the Prince 
to appear before him, who anſwered, He would ſuddenly 
appear with an Army of 6 Men; whereupon Charles 
V King of France, declar'd War, pretending, that the 


Another Wa: 
with France. 


romiſed Sovereignty at the laſt Peace was void, be- 


cauſe the Prince had not fulfilled the Articles of the ſame, 
and had committed Hoſtilities againſt France. But whilſt 
Prince Edward was buſy in making great Preparations a- 
* France, he died ſuddenly, and with him the Eng- 
i 


Fortune ; for the French took from them all the 


Dukedom of Aquitain, "_ Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 


The King was ſo troubled at the Loſs both of ſo brave a 


Son, and his Conqueſts in France, that he died within 
ten Months after his Son. 


$. 12. To him ſucceeded Richard II. Son of that brave 
Prince Edward, and being but eleven Years of Age when 
he came to the Crown, was deſpiſed by the French, who 
burnt ſeveral Places on the Engliſb Coaſt. At the ſame 
time the Scots made an Inroad into England, and the War 
being carried on with various Fortune, after ſeveral 'Tru- 
ces expired, a Peace was at laſt concluded. There were 
alſo 2 inteſtine Commotions in the Kingdom under 
this King's Reign: For in Kent, and other neighbouring 
Counties, there was an Inſurrection of the Rabble, occa- 
ſioned by the Inſolence of one of the Receivers of the Poll- 
Tax: This Rabbles lntention was to have murther'd both 
the Nobility and Clergy, except the Mendicant Friars; 
but they were ſoon reſtrained by the King's Valour. 
However, there were continual Diſcontents betwixt the 
Ning and the Lords, the King being reſolved to rule ac- 
cording to his Pleaſure, and to maintain his Favourites 
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2 ainſt the Lords, who were for removing his Favorites, 

d bringing his Royal Power into 4 more narrow Com- 

pi by the Authority of the Parliament. But it was the 

Rih5's Cuſtom, as ſoon as the Parliament was diſſolved, 

t6 fe berſe all that was concluded upon before 4 yet once 

the PA rliument got him at an Advanta ge, when it forced 

Him to permit moſt of his Favourites to be either kill 

or barſh'd; and oblig'd him by an Oath to promiſe, 

That he would adminiſter the Government according to 
the Ad vice of his Lords. Not long after, a Conſpiracy 

among the Lords àgainſt him was diſcovered, and's greit 

many of them paid for it with their Heads. In fine; the 

King ſeemed then to have maſter d · his Enemies; bũt he 
Was, nevertheleſs, ruin'd at laſt, which was occaſioned 
The occafen thus: Henry Duke of L ancaſter accuſed the Duke of Nor- 
e folk, as it he had ſpoken ill of the King; and the latter 
ie Lye eo the former, they challenged one ano- 

ther, bur the Duel was prevented by the King's Authori- 

ty, who baniſhed them both out of the Kingdom. Fun- 

ry of Lancaſter retired into Frauce, and raiſed there a Fa- 

Sion againſt the King, by inviting all diſſatisfied Perfohs 

to join him, who promiſed to ſet him on the Throne of 

8 England. He landed but with a few in England, but at 
invades £2p- à time, as King Richard's ill Fortune would have it, When 
land. he was in Ireland; and the Wind proving contrary, he 
could not have notice of his Enemies Arrival in Fol wid 

till fix Weeks after, which gave them Opportunity and 

Leiſure to ſtrengthen their Party. The King alſo com- 

mitted a great Error, for that he afterwards, agaifift his 

Promiſe, tarry'd ſo long in Ireland, which was the Cauſe, 

that ſuch Forces as were brought together by his Friends, 

whom he had ſent before, were again diſperſed before 

his Arrival in England. Coming alter werd in Perſon in- 

to England, he was made Prifoner. Henry of Lancaſter 

calling immediately hereupon a Parliament, a great many 

Things were objected to Richard, and he was decla- 

red to have forfeited the Crown. But before this Re- 

5 ſolution was publiſhed, he reſigned of his own Accord, 
%% and was not long after barbarouſly murthered in Pri- 
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Hen IV. af F. 13. Thus Henry IV. of the Houſe of Lancaſter came 
the Houſe of to the Crown, he being after the Depoſition of King Ri- 


Lanca ſter- 


y the Parliament; tho if the Pre- 


chard, declared King 
> LAS 3 ; 5 9 tenſions 
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tenfions of Henry, together with the Power of the Parlia- 
ment, be duly examined, the Title of Henry IV. to the 
Crown of England, will be found to have a very ill Foun- 
dation. For what ſome pretend, that Edmund, from whoni 
the Houſe of Lancaſter deſcended, was the eldeſt Son of 
Henry III. and that he being very deformed, was obliged 
to give way to his Brother Edward I. is rejected as a frivo- 
lous Fable by the Engliſß Hiſtorians. This King laboured 
under great Difficulties at the beginning of his Reign, all 
which he at laſt overcame ; for the Deſign of the French 
to reſtore Richard, ended with his Death. And a Con- 
ſpiracy of ſome Lords againſt him was diſcovered, even 
before Richard died. The Scots, who made War on him, 

t nothing but Blows. The Velſomen alſo, in hopes of 
| having met with an Opportunity to ſhake off the Engliſb 

Yoke, joined with a diſcontented Party out of England, 

and rebelled againft him; but before they could join all 
their Forces, the King came ſuddenly upon them, and 
routed them in a bloody Battel, wherein, tis ſaid, the 
King kill'd fix and thirty with his own Hands. Yet the 
diſcontented Party did not reft, but entered into a third 
Conſpiracy againſt him, which was ſoon diſcovered. A 
great many of them retired afterwards into Scotland, where 
they ftirred up the Scots againſt England, but they got no- 
thing but Blows again for their Pains. This King died 
in the Year 1413. | ; 


FS. 14. After him reigned his Son Henry V. who in his 
younger Years did not promiſe much ; but after he came 
to the Crown, ſhew'd himſelf one of the moit valiant 
Kings the Engliſb ever had. And as he was very aſpi- 
ring and ambitious, ſo he thought he could not meet 


with a better Opportunity of gaining Glory, than by non, 28 


tring into a War with France, and reviving the ancient 
Fretenſions upon that Crown. Accordingly, he ſent his 
Ambaſſadors to Charles VI. to lay claim to that Crown, 
and to make this Propoſal to him, That if he would 
reſign to him the Crown of France, he would marry 
his Daughter Catharine. But it being an unuſual Thing 
for Princes to part with a Crown e the next 
way was to try their Fortune by Arn%. So Henry en- 
tered France with an Army, took Harfleur, and obta in- 
ed afterwards a moſt ſignal Victory near Agincourt in 
Picardy againſt the French, who (according to the Engliſh 
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He invades Hiſtorians) were fix times ſtronger than the Enxliſh. 
co hie Ten thouland of the French were killed upon the fpot, 
—— of the as many taken Priſoners, and not above ſome Hundreds 


The Battcl ſlain o the Engliſh : Yet at that time Henry did not pur- 


near Agin- Tue his Victory. But not long after, the French Fleet be- 
bur. ing firſt beaten by the Engliſh near Hurfleur, Henry made 
a {econd Deſcent upon France, taking one Place after ano- 


ther in Normandy, and at laſt the City of Roan itſelf: He 


1419. met with very little _—— in France at that time, be · 
O 


cauſe all was in confufion at the French Court, the King, 
Charles VI. being not in his right Wits, and the Queen 
bong tailen out with her Son, the Dauphin, who had ta- 


Ro on Iemn Oaths on bath ſides, it was allo ratified by the three 
ring Chores's Eſtates aflembled in Paris, where the Dauphin was ſum- 
Life, and af. moned tc appear, to anſwer concerning the Death of the 
iber Duke of Bugandy: But he not appearing, Sentence was 
deſcend io given againſt him, That he ſhould for ever be banyſh'd out 
bim. of France. There were at that time ſome who deſigned 


to make him away, and he was forced to go from Place to 


Place, but his common Place of Reſidence was Bourges, 


upon which they us'd to call him, by way of ridicule, 
The King of Bourges. In the mean time the Engliſb took 
one Place after another from him, At laſt, King wy 


— 
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being upon his March to raiſe the Siege of the City of 
* eee are was then befieged by the > Hg 
phin, fell fick in his Journey thither, and being carry'd. 
to Bois de Vicennes, there died in the flower of his Age and, *97** 
Felicity, leaving the Adminiſtration of Fraxce to his Bro- 


ther the Duke of Bedford, and the Adminiſtration of 


England to his ſecond Brother, the Duke of Glouceſter. 


d. 15. To bim ſucceeded his Son Henry VI. a Child of Ha VI. 
eight Months old; who, after he was grownup, degene- 
rated from his Father's Martial Valour, and by his ill 
management loſt what his Father had got, eclipſing there- 
by the Engle Glory. He was after the death of Charles | 
VI. who 1 ied not long after Henry V. proclaimed K. of Proclaim's 
France in Paris. In oppoſition to him, the Dauphin, Charles King of 
VII. alſo declared himſelf King of France; with whom Fraue. 
fided the braveſt among the French, and a great many Scots 
were ſent to his aſſiſtance. But Philip Duke of | Burgundy, 
and John Duke of Britany, kept to the Confederacy with 
the Engliſo, which was renewed at that time. Ayd then 
they began to fall upon one another with great Fury: For | 
the French received a fignal Defeat near Crevant in Burgun- 9 


dy, and were again ſoundly beaten near Verneuil. In the 


Year 1425 the French 8 St, Jaques de Beuveron with 1414. 
40000 Men; andthe Gariſon being reduced to great ex- "4%. 


— prayed with a loud Voice to St. George of Saliſ- 


bury : Upon which the Beſiegers hearing the name of Saliſ- 

bury very frequently among - wi Beſieged, ſuppos'd that the 

Earl of Saliſbury was coming to raiſe the Siege; whereat 

the French were ſo terrify'd, that they run away for fear 

of his Name. This is certain, that the Engliſh for a while 

were Maſters wherever they came; but before Orleans the 

career of their Fortune was firſt topp'd. For tho? during 

that Siege they beat the French, who came to cut off their 

Provifions, (which Battel is commonly call'd, The Baztel 

of the Flemmings) and the City would have ſurrender d 

it ſelf to the Duke of Burgundy, which the Engiiſþ would 

not accept of; yet they not only loſt in that Siege the 

brave Earl of Salisbury, but were beaten from before the 

E the French, who were animated and encouraged d 

* a Maid called Joan, that was born in Lorrain. This The Maid of 
aid did ſeveral great Exploits a gainſt the Exgliſs, and Orleans. 

led herſelf in "6. aig King Charles to his Coronation in 


| Rhimes, At laſt ſhe was taken Priſoner by the Engliſb, in 
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an Encounter, who carried her to Roan, where they 

burnt her for u Witch. However the Engliſb perceiving 

that after the Coronation. of Cbarlet, a great many Cities 
ſided with him, they called over their K ing Henry out of 

1432. England, and crowned him King of France in Paris. About 

Hewas the ſame time a Truce was concluded by Mediation of the 

"on Pope, for fix Years, but it laſted not long; for the French, 

c during the time of the Truce 3 themſelves of ſeve- 

_ 3 which they broug _ ro _ fide by _ 

ning Infinuations, pretendins, That any thing gain'd with- 

Hage Fi out open Violence did not Vidlate the Trace. And King 

France Charles's Maxim was, Not te figbr with the Engliſh, but te 

ſtrive to ger ame; ade them rather by policy than open 

force. But that which gave a great blow to the Engiiſb 

was, That the Duke of Burgundy having taken a diſtaſte at 

the Engliſo upon ſome ſlight occaſion, was reconcil'd to 

K. Charles. For the purpoſe, there were ſome ſmall Dif- 

ferences ariſen betwixt cke Düke of Bedford, and the Duke 

of Burgundy; to compoſe which, a meeting was appointed 

at St. Omer: but the time being near at hand, a diſpute 

aroſe, which of them ſhould appear there firſt, it being ſup- 

1 he who fhould come firſt, did thereby yield the 

recedency to the other; wherefore the Duke of Bedford 

refuſed to come firſt, alledging, That he being Regent of 

France, ought not in that Quality to give preference to a 

Vaſſal of France. But the Duke of Birgundy ſtood upon 

| his right of being Sovereign of the place where they were 

TheDuke of to meet; ſo that the meeting being ſet afide, the Duke of 

Burgundy Burgundy broke quite off with the Engliſs, and afterwards 

Engliſs and àſſiſted King Charles againſt them. The death of the Duke 

is reconcil'd of Bedford proved another Misfortune to the Engli/p : For 

$0 Charles. the Duke of Somerſet and the Duke of York, both pretend- = 
ed to his Poſt; and tho' the latter did obtainit,yet'didthe 

firſt always thwart his Deſigns, ſo that before the new Re- 

gent arrived, Paris, which had been ſeventeen Years in the 

pofſeſſion of the Engle, and a great many other Cities, 

urrender'd to King Charles. But after all, the Duke of 

146. Glouceſter beat the D. of Burgundy before Calais, making 

— havock in Flanders, Artois, und Hainault; and the 

The occafi- brave Talbot did conſiderable miſchief to the French, But 

> _ when afterwards, by a Truce made with France, the Fury 

Ergland, Of the War ceaſed for a little time, there was a Foundation 

uiid in England for inteſtine Commotions, The King had 

promiſed Marriage to the Daughter of the Earl of Armag- 


wars 
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pac, to prevent which, the French King had made both tbe 


Earl and his Daughter Priſoners. The Earl of Suffolk, who 
was then Ambaſſador in France, did propoſe thereupon, 
without having received any Inſtructions to that purpole 
from the King, a Match betwixt the King and Margaret 


Daughter of Rene, Duke of Anjou, and King of Naples and 


Sicily, and afterwards perſuaded the King to ratifie the 
ſame. This Match was mightily o * 

Glouceſter, the King's Uncle, who alledged, That her Fa- 
ther had only the bare Titles of King and Duke, and that 
beſides this, great Injury was done thereby to the firſt Bride, 


ix. to the Daughter of the Countof Armagnac. Notwith- 


ſtanding this, the Match went forward; and to obtain 


the Bride of the Hrench, Anjou and Maine were given them 


as a Recompence. The King being thus led away by the 
Queen and his Favourites, her firſt deſign was to revenge 


y the Duke of 


her ſelf upon the Duke of Glouceſter, whom ſhe accuſed of 


Male: Adminiſtration, and after ſhe had. got him commit- 
ted to Priſon, cauſed him privately to be murther d. The 
death of ſo innocent a Man did afterwards fall heavy upon 


1449. 


the King : For the French, not long after, Took from rem The Faglſ 
all Normandy, the Enge by rea ſon of a Rebellion __ of Ros. 


land, not being in a capacity to ſend thither ſpeedy 
ſufficient Relief. They were alſo beaten out of Agzuitain, fo 
that they had nothing left them in France, but Calais and 
ſome neighbouring Places; neither could they afterwards 


ever get footing again in Frauce. This ſudden loſs was 


motions in England, for he being ſenſible of the * 


Weakneſs, and how ill fatisfy'd the People were with th 
Queen's Management of Affairs, hoped, by fomenting 


and raiſing Troubles in the Kingdom, to nike way for 
buimſelf to obtain the Crown; and this he did, becauſe he 
had the beſt _ to the Crown, being deſcended by his 
from Lionel Duke of Clarence, third Son of K. 


Mother's fide; 


WE IS LOR PLD 


Edwardll I. wheteasHenry was deſcended from oba of Gauut 
fourth Son of the ſaid Edw. III. but publickly he profeſs d, 
That his Intention was only to remove from the King's 
Perſon his pernicious Favourites, and eſpecially the Duke of 
Somerſet, Having therefore got an Army on foot, he Ls 
| : | x wi 
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with the King's Forces, in which Battel the Duke of Se- 
merſet was ſlain, and the Duke of York was thereupon de- 
clared Protector of the King's Perſon and the Kingdom. 
But this Agreement did not laſt long, for things came 
quickly again to an open War, wherein the Duke of York 
being worſted, was forc'd to fly into Ireland. But not 
long after the Earl of Warwick beat the King's Army, and 
taking him Priſoner, the Duke of York was again declared 
Protector of the King and Kingdom, and lawfyl Heir of 
the Crown; upon condition that Henry ſhould retain the 
Title of King during his Life. But Matters did not re- 
main long in this Condition: for the Queen, who was fled 
into Scotland, marched with a great Army againſt the 
Duke of York, who was kill'd in the Battel,and all the 
Priſoners were put tothe Sword. But hisSon in conjun- 
ction with the Earl of Warwick, raiſed another Army, 
and marching up to London, the young Duke of Jork was 
there proclaimed King, by the Name of Edward IV. 


FS. 16. Thus Edward IV. came to the Crown, but could 
not maintain it without great difficulty: For Heury had got 
together a very powerful Army in the North, againſt whom 
Edwardipught the moſt bloody Battel that was ever fought 


in England, there being 36796 Men killed upon the Spot, 


becauſe Edward knowing his Enemies to be ſuperior in 


number, had order'd not to give Quarter to any of them: 
after which Battel Henry retir d into Scotland, from whence 


he returned with another Army, and being again defeated 
with much ado got ſafely into Scotland. But returning a- 
gain ucognito into England, he was taken Priſoner and 


committed to the Tower, This Prince would ha ve made a 
better Prieſt than a King of ſuch a Nation, that was diſtra- 


Qed by the Animoſities of ſeveral Factions. But the Tra- 
y did not end here: The King had ſent the Earl of 
Maruick into France to conclude a Match betwixt him 
and Bona the Daughter of Lewis Duke of Savoy. But the 
King having in the mean time ſuddenly married Elixabeth 
the Widow of John Grey; the Earl was fo diffatisfy'd at it, 
that he declared for King Henry; and having brought o- 


ver to his Party the Duke of Clarence,the Brother of King 


Edward, he fell ona ſudden upon Edward, and took him 
Priſoner ; but by the careleſneſsof his Keepers he eſcaped 
not long after. And tho' an Agreement was then made 
betwixt them, yet was it of no long continuance, neg 
| ar 
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Earl of Warwick's Forces were routed ſoon after, and he 


forced to fly into France, As ſoon as he had recovered 
himſelf a little, he returned into England, where he was 
ſowell reccived, that he forced King Edward to fly into 
the Netherlands to Charles Duke of Burgundy: And King 
Henry, after he had been nine Yearsa Priſoner in the Tow- 
er, was again ſet upon the Throne. But Edward having 
received ſome Aſſiſtance from the Duke of Burgandy, re- 
turned again into England; and perceiving that but few 
carne in tohim, he made an Agreement with King Henry, 
which he confirm'd with a folemn Oath, That he would 
not undertake any thing againſt him, but be contented 
with his own Eſtate : Yet notwithſtanding his Oath, he 
underhand gathered what Forces he could. Upon which, 
the Earl of Warwickmarched towards him; but the Duke 
of Clarence, being reconciled to his Brother King Edward, 
went over with all his Forces to him, This gave a fignal 
blow to the Earl of Warwick, who being now not ſtrong 
enough to oppoſe him, was forced to let him march up to 
London, where he was joyfully received by the Londoners, 
to whom as it is ſaid he owed much Money, and was ve- 
ry acceptable to their Wives ; but King Henry was com- 
mitted again to the Tower, 'Then King Edward attack'd 
the Earl of Warwick, where a bloody — was fought, 
the Victory ſeeming, at firſt, toincline on the Earl's fide : 
But ſome of the Earl's Troops, by reaſon of a thick Fogg, 
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and ſet on 
the Thrones 
Edward wes 
turns into 


England, 


Henry a (ee 
cond time 
Priſoner, 
1371, and 
murther'db 
the Duke ot 


Ogg Glouceſter. 


charg'd one upon another, which loſt him the Battel, he 
remaining, with a great many other Perſons of Quality, 
ſlain in the Field. There happened alſo this Misfortune 
that K. Henry's Lady and his Son Edward, ha ving got to- 
gether very conſiderable Forces in France, could not come 


time enough to his affiftance, as being detain d by contra- 


ry Winds : and coming afterwards into England, ſhe was 
taken Priſoner, and her Son kill'd; and King Henry him- 


ſelf was murthered by the hand of the bloody Duke of 


Glouceſter, England being thus reſtor'd to its Tranquility 
at home, Charles Duke of Burgundy, who was in hopes of 


reaping advantage by a War betwixt England and France, 


ſtirr'd up King Edward againſt Lewis XI. King of France. 
But my Lewis, who was not ignorant how miſchievous 


the Confederacy of England and Burgundy might prove to 


dim, endeavour d to ſoften the Exgliſ King with fair 


Words, and to render the Duke of Burgundy ſuſpected to 
bim, which had the deſigu d effect with Edward, w _ 
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ſidered with himſelf that Charles Duke of Burgundy had 
nat ſent him the promiſed Sucoours for the Siege of 'Nyys : 
So that the Peace was eaſily concluded, the French making 
very liberal Preſents to the Engliſi. To confirm this Peace; 
King Lewis propoſed an Interview betwixt him and Ed- 


ward at a certain place, where he, without makin 


further difficulty, appeared firſt in Perſon, and beſt 


owed 
2 gopd quantity of Wine upon the Engliſb Soldiers. And 


0 


any 


ſo Edward made an inglorious return to Exgland, leaving the 
Duke of Burgunay to fret in vain. But he behaved himſelf 
better againſt the Scots, to whom he did confiderable miſ- 


Edward V. 


chief. In the mean time the Duke of Gloucęſter had 


rid 


himſelf of his elder Brother, the Duke of Clarence, with 
intent to advance himſelf one ſtep nearer to the Crown. 
At laſt King Edward being now reſolved to enter again into 


2 War with France (fince King Lewis made a very {light ac- 


count of what he had promiſed in the laſt Peace, after he was 
once rid of his Enemy Jhe fell ſick, and died in the Lear 1483. 


9 x9. After the death of Edward IV. his Son Edward V. 


a Child of eleven Years of Age was gay e. 


7 


but 


ſcarce enjoyed this Title zen Weeks. For his Uncle Ri- 
cbard,. Duke of Gloucefter, the moſt bloody and wicked 
Man that ever the World beheld, immediately made it his 
bufineſs to ſet the Crown upon his own Head. With this 
view, he firſt of all ſecured to himſelf the Tuition of the 
King's and his Brother's Perſops, by making away their 
moſt truſty Friends, Afterwards by the help of ſome im- 
pudent Prieſts, he got it ſpread abroad, That Edward IV. 


Richard III. 
1483. 
Murthers his 

Nephews. 


was born in Adultery, and that conſequently the Crown 


did of right on to himſelf, as being the moſt like his 


Father. At laſt, 


e Duke of Buclingbam inſinuated to the 


Lord Mayor of London, that the Crown ought to be affer- 
eld to Richard; and his Propaſal being approved by the Ac- 
clamations of a few Villains ſet on for that purpoſe, it was 
divulged, That the People had conferr'd the Crown upon 
Richard. Having by theſe Intrigues obtained the Crawn, 


Richard III. got - himſelf proclaimed King; and being 


Crowned, he cauſed the innocent King Edward V. and his 
Brother, to be miſerably murther d. But ſoon after his 
Coronation, a difference aroſe betwixt him and the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had been chie fly inſtrumental in help- 
ing him to the Crown. Upon which Buckingham leaving 


the Court, began to makea Party againſt the King,wi 


-an 
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An intention to ſet the Crown upon the Head of Henry Earl 
of Richmand, who was then an Exile in Brirauy. And 
tho” the Duke of Buckjvzham's Plot was diſcovered, and 
he beheaded, yet was nat the defign ſtopt; for the Earl 
of Richmond {et ſail with a great Fleet our of Britany, but 
being driven by cantrary Winds on the Coaſt of Normaudy, 
be ſought Aid of Charles VIII. King of Frauce, which he 
readily granted him. A great many Engli/o alſo went o- 
ver and ſwore Allegiance to him, he promiſing them upon 
Oath that he would marry the Princeſs Elixabetbh, Daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. But Henry was within an Ace of being 
delivered up to Richard, by the Treachery of one Pieter 
Landois, Treaſurer of the Duke of Britany, who had re- 
ceived a great Sum of Money from Richard for underta- 
king it, for which reaſon he was afterwards hang d by his 
Maſter's order. Richard had alſo an intention of marrying 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and therefore had privately made He murthes 
away his former Lady, but was obliged to delay the Con- bis Wife. 
ſummation of the Match, by reaſon of the approachi | 
danger from Henry: Who to prevent this intended Matc _ 7 nan 2 
did in all baſte ſail out of France, and landing in Wales, invades Eng- 
was kindly received by moſt. Not long after he gave Bat- land. 
tle to Richard at Boſworth, where Sir William Stanley, with Y 
ſome thouſands of Men, went over to Henry; and Richard | 
himſelf was flain in the Field; his Crown being immedi- 
_ ately put upon Hens Head in the very Field of Battel, 
he was proclaimed King with great Applauſe. 


1485. 
by the fatal and bloody Wars betwixt the Houſes of York 
and Lancafter, the firſt whereof bore a White, the latter 
2 Red Roſe in their Shields. For Henry IV. of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter, drove Richard II. from the Throne; Edu. IV. 
of the Houſe of York dethroned again his Grandſon Hur 
VI. And Fleury VII. of the Houſe of Lancaſter took from aid 
and Life. This King Henry marrying the Daughter of and Red 
Eduard IV. united the Whine and Red Roſes, ab me 
- fingular Wiſdom, did again ſettle the State of the leg: | 
dom. Let was he not altogether free from Diſturbances | 
at home. Forfirſt of all, one Lambert Symnel, Son to a Laaber 
Baker, tak ing upon him the Name and Perſon of Edward Sym 
Earl of Warwick, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Ki 
in lrdand, This Impoſture was firſt contriv'd by a Pri py” 
e, . an 
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and encouraged by Margaret, the Widow of Charles Duke 
| of Burgundy, Siſter to Edward IV. who, to ſpite Henry, 
gave them all the Aſſiſtance ſhe could. This Symnel tran- 
| 12 rted an Army out of Ireland into England, but was rout- 
| Aby Henry ; and being taken Priſoner; was made a Turn- 
| He makes an fpit in the King's Kitchin. In the Year 1491, Henry un- 


dard Tee., dettook an Expedition againſt France, and betieg'd Bologne. 


But the Emperor Maximilian failing in his promiſes of 
giving him Aſſiſtance, he, in conſideration of a good Sum 
of Money, made a Peace with France. In the mean time 


Ferkin Nar. other 2 whoſe” name was Perkin Varbeck. He 
beak. Pretended to be Richard, a younger Son of King Edward 
Iv. and knew ſo well how to a> his parc, that he got a 
confiderable Party in Ireland. From thence he went to Pa- 
'ris, where he was very well received, France being then 


| cluded betwixt them, he retir'd to the Dutcheſs Margaret's 
Court. From thence he returned into Ireland, and after- 
wards came into Scotland, where being ſplendidly received 
by that King, he was married to one of his Kinſwomen, 
and enter'd England with a conſiderable Army. This bu- 


ariſen about ſome new Taxes. But the Rebels were beaten, 
and the Srots oblig'd to retire with great loſs into Scot- 
land. The Scots made thereupon a Peace with England, 
promiſing, among other things, not to uphold, by any 
ways, the Impoſture Perki», who fled from thence into 
Ireland, and ſo came into Cornwall, where he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed King: but perceiving that few came 
over to his fide, and the King's Forces coming upon him, 
he took Sanctuary in a Church, and RG himſelf 
to the King, who committed him a Priſoner to the Tower ; 


| hang d, according to his Demerits. In the Year 1501,2 
| Hemanis Marriage was concluded betwixt James IV. King of Scor- 
| bisDavghter' land, and Margaret the Daughter of Henry, which after- 


2 of h alſo, eldeſt Son of Henry, married Catherine, Naugh- 


ter of Ferdinand the Catholic. But the Prince dyinga few 
Weeks after the Wedding, in the fixteenth Year of his Age, 
= and Henry being unwilling to give back the Dowry, and 
= defirous to maintain the new Alliance w ith Ferdinand, 
| ES, mM married 


| "Margaret Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy, had ſet up an- 
engag d in a War with England: But a Peace being con- 
fineſs might have prov'd very dangerous to England, ſince 


1 there were, at the ſame time, great Tumults in England 


but he having twice made an attempt to eſcape, was at laſt 


Ae Kine oe wards united England and Scotland under one King. Ar- | 
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married the ſaid Catherine to his ſecond Son Henry, who 
was then but twelve Years of Age, having obtained a Diſ- 

ſation for that effect from Pope Julius II. under pre- 
tence that there had been no carnal Knowledge betwixt 
them; which afterwards proved the Cauſe 1 Altera- 
tions. This King is reckoned among the wiſeſt of his Age, 
and the only thing which is reprehended in him, is, that h 
had a way, by falſe Accuſations againſt the Rich, to ſqueeze 
great Sums of Money from them. He died in the Year 1508. 


9. 19. Henry VIII. immediately upon his firſt Acceſſion Henry VIII. 
to the Throne, celebrated the Nuptials with his Brother's 

Widow, more to fulfil his Father 's Will, than out of his 
own Inclination; yet as long as he liv d with her in Wed- 

lock he govern'd the Realm very laudably, and in the 

Court nothing was ſeen but Plays and Diverſions. As to 

his Tranſactions abroad, upon the Perſuafions of Pope Ju- 
lus II. and Ferdinand the Catholic, he enter d into a Con- 22 in 
federacy with them againſt France, which Confederacy „ick Pegi. 
was pretended to be made for the Defence of the Holy See. vnd and the 
ferdinand alſo put him in hopes of recovering Guiemne; oe. 1813. 
and accordingly Henry ſent an Army into Biſcay, to fall in mi, Expedi - 
conjunction with the Spaniards into Guienne. But Ferdi. tion agaiaft 
nand having rather his Eye upon Navarre, and being reg- F 
ligent in ſending timely Succours to the Engliſo, they re- 25 
turned home without doing any thing. In the Year 1513 

Henry enter d France with 2 great Army, where he loſt his A Second. 
time in the taking of Terouaue, and Tournay; the former 

of which he levelld with the Ground in ſpite of all the 

— of the French to relieve it; and Tournay was re- 
deemed by Francis I. with a good Sum of Money. But at 

that time Henry did nor purſue his Advantage, partly out 
of careleſneſs, incident to young Men, partly, becauſe 

he had carried on this War, not ſo much for his own In- 

tereſt, as in favour of the Pope; and ſo returned into Eng- 
land. During the Abſence of Henry, James IV. King of An Invafion + 
Scotland, upon Inſtigation of the French invaded England, EO 
but received a fignal Defeat, himſelf being kill'd in the 
Battel. In the Year next enſuing, Heury perceiving that 
his Father-in-Law Ferdinand did only impoſe upon him, 
concluded a Peace with France, giving his Sifter Mary in 
Marriage to King Lewis XII. In the Year 1522, Henry a- 5 * 
ng denounced War againſt Francis I. and ſent conſidera- int 
le Forces into France, wie nevertheleſs, both yr the France 

| ame 
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ſame and the next Year did nothing of moment; and the 
.Scots, on the other fide, obtained not any Advantages a. 
gainſt the Engliſo. But after Francis was taken Priſoner 
near Pavia, tho it appeared that Henry had then met with 
a fair Opportunity to give a great Blow to France, more 
_ eſpecially, fince he had before prepared a Fleet, which 
lay ready to make a Deſcent into Normandy, yet he lck 
Charles and made Peace with France. And Charles, after 
he thought he had obtained his aim, did not make any 
great Account of England, leaving the Princeſs Mary Daugh- 
ter of Henry, to whom he had promiſed Marriage, for the 
Princeſs of Portugal, whom he married. And whereas he 
uſed formerly to write to the King with his own Hand, 
and ſubſcribe hiniſelf, Your Son and Truſty Friend; he now 

ciuſed his Letters to be writ by his Secretary, ſubſcribi 
only his Name, Charles. And truly it ſeem'd very —. 
ſary for Henry to keep a little in the Balance, and not to 
incline too much either to Spain or France. Tho' a great 
many are of opinion, that Cardinal Woolſey had à great 
hand in this Buſineſs, who was no great Friend to Charte V. 
becauſe he had not promoted him to the Papal Dignity, 
and had denied him the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, of which 
he put him in hopes at firſt; but however it be, Henry at 
The Di. _ ps! ſaved France _ = e Danger. After he 
2 ad lived very peaceably and well with his Queen for the 
t ſpace of — Years, en, to have a — of Con- 
h ſcience, Whether he could lawfully live in Wedlock with 
his Brother's Widow ; which Scruple he pretended was 
raiſed in him firſt by the Prefident of Paris, who was ſent 
to treat concerning a Marriage betwixt Mary Daughter of 
Henry, and the ſecond Son of Francis. Some ſay, that 
he being weary of her, was fallen in love with Auna Bul- 
len, and found out this way to be rid of her. Yet this 
ſeems not ſo probable to ſome, fince he did not marry the 
ſaid Anna Hullen till three Years after he pretended to the 
| 2 of Conſcience; whereas the Heat of Love does not 
uſually admit of ſuch Delays. Some will have it, that 
Cardinal Woolſey rais'd this Scruple firſt in him, on purpoſe 
to nettle Charles V. and to pleaſe Francis I. in hopes, after 
this Divorce, to make up the Match betwixt Henry and the 
Dutcheſs of Alenſon, Siſter of Francis. But however it be, 
the Buſineſs was brought before the Pope, who gave 2 
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Commiſſion to the Cardinal Campegius, to enquire, in 


Conjunction with Hoolſey, into the matter. Tis _ 
1 | | that 
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Wie pope was willing to gratify Henry, and for that 
purpoſe had ſent a Bull to Camfigius, but with this Cau- 
tion, to 110 it by him till further order. But when he 


afterwards ſaw Charles V. prove ſo ſucceſsful, he durſt not 
venture to do any thing that might diſpleaſe him, where- 
fore he order'd Campegius to burn the Bull, and to delay 
the Buſineſs to the utmoſt. The Queen alſo refuſed to 
anſwer to their Commiſſion, but appealed to the Pope in 
Perſon 3 beſides, Charles V. and his Brother Ferdinand had 
proteſted againſt this Commiſſion. At the ſame time 7/0o0l- 
y perceived that the King was fallen in love with 4m 
Bullen, which being likely to prove prejudicial to his Au- The Fall of 
thority, he perſua ded the Pope, underhand, not to give his Hool. 
Conſent to this Divorce. Henry being informed what In- 
trigues the Cardinal was carrying on aga inſt him, hum- 
bled the Greatneſs of this haughty Prelate, who died in the 
Year next following, in great Miſery. And Henry being 
made ſenfible, that the Pope regarded more his own In- 
tereſt than the Merits of the Cauſe, he forbid, that any 
body ſhould henceforward appeal to Rome, or ſend thi- 
ther any Money for Church- Benefices. He therefore ſent 
to ſeveral Univerſities in France and Italy to deſire their 
inions in this Matter, who all unanimouſly agreed in 
this, that ſuch a Marriage was againft the Laws of God; 
and having once more, by his Ambaſſadors, ſolicited the 
Pope, but in vain, to decide the Matter, the King had the 
fame adjudged in Parliament, and divorced himſelf from 1833. 
her, but converſed with her in a very friendly manner 
erer after till her Death, bating, that he ad not Bed 
with her from the time when ihis Scruple firſt aroſe, | 
Some Months after, he was married to Anna Bullen, by He marries 
whom he had Elizabeth, who was afterwards Queen. 4 Ballen. 
Ann. 1535. the King cauſed himſelf to be declared Supream He 3 
Head of the Cburch of England, abrogating thereby all che Pope's 
the Pope's Authority in that Kingdom; and John Fiſher Spree. 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Thoms Moor the Lord Chancel- 
lor, refufing to acknowledge him as ſuch, it coſt them 
their Heads. But after all, Henry would never receive the 
Doctrine of Luther or Zuinglius, but continued in the Ro- 
nan Communion. Henry had formerly publiſhed a Boak 
under his Name, againſt Luther, in favour of the Pope, for 
which' he acquired the Title of Dn oof the Faith: 
Which Title the Kings of England retain to this Day. But 
Lauber ſetting aſide all * due to a King, writ 
Fe . 2 | an 
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an Anſwer to it, full of unmannerly Heat and bitter Re. nin 
flections. However, becauſe he eſteemed the Monks à m 
a ſort of People that were not only uſeleſs, but alſo ſuch mn 
as depending on the Pope, might prove very pernicious hir 
to him at home, he ga ve free Leave to all Monks and Num der 
to go out of the Convents and Nunneries; and by degree 8 
converted unto his own uſe the Revenues of all the Nun. 27 
neries and Convents, Colleges and Chapels, as alſo tho WR” - 
of the Order of the Knights of St. Jobs o Jeruſalem ; tho il 7" 
indeed he employed ſome part of them in erecting fix ney ſon 
Epiſcopal Sees, and Cathedral Churches, and to the ad- 2. 
vancing of Learning in the Univerſities. A great part alſo Fe 
he gave away or ſold tor little Money to ou Families, in- WW 
tending thereby to oblige them for the future to maintain ll ” * 
the Alterations he had made. It is reported that theſe JW * 
Church-Revenues which were ſo reduced, did amount i ”* 
yearly to 186512 J. or, as ſome others will have it, to 1 
5007521. He alſo aboliſhed the ſuperſtitious Worſhip of Ml 2* 
Images, and made ſome other Alterations in Religious ' 
Worſhip, ſo that, in effect, he laid the Foundation of the 5 
Reformation. Nevertheleſs England was at that time in a hs 
miſerable Condition; for a great many Roman Catholicks, 
that would not acknowledge the King for the Supream 
Head of the Engliſo Church, were executed: And a great 
many more Proteſtants received the ſame Puniſhment, be- 
cauſe they would not own the Corporal Preſence of the 
Body of Chriſt in the Sacrament ; tho'thisEffufionof Blood 
was not ſo much cauſed by the King, as by the Biſhops, 
who had firſt brought in uſe ſuch rigorous Fae and now 
executed them with as much Severity. In the Year 1543 
a War broke out with the Scots, who making an Inroad 
into England, were beaten by a few Engliſh ; which did 
grieve King James V. to that degree that he died for 
trouble, leaving behind him one only Daughter, Mary, 
whom Henry would have engaged to his Son Edward, in 
order to unite the two Kingdoms; and in effect the Bufi- 
neſs was like to have ſucceeded very well, if the Archbi- 
ſhop of St. Audreus had not oppoſed it. Henry alſo enter- 
ed into a League with the Emperor againſt France, where. 
in it was a greed, to join their Armies of 80000 Foot, and 
22000 Horle near Paris, to plunder that City, and to ra- 
vage the whole Country as tar as the Lowe. But neither 
of them acted according to the Agreement, for Henry wa- x 
ſted his time in the Siege and taking of Boxlogne, which he 


after- 
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Re Iaſterwards, by the Peace concluded in the Year 1546, pro- | 


miſed to reſtore to France within the Space of eight Yezrs, 
in confideration of the Sum of 800000 Crowns to be paid 
him for the ſame ; which was performed accordingly un- 
der Edward VI. Neither do 1 mes that Henry was in 
good earneſt by ruining the French to give ſuch great Ad- 
vantages to Charles V. After his Divorce with Catherine 
of Arragon, he was very unfortunate in his Marriages; for 


ion than the Crime which proved fatal to her. It is cer- 
tain, that the Proteſtant Princes of Germany did ſo reſent 
this matter, that whereas they intended to have made Fen- 
i the Head of their League, they afterwards would hold 


in Child-Bed. Then he married Anna of Cleves, whom 
he alſo, pretending I know not what bodily Infirmity in 
her, quickly diſmiſs'd. The fifth was Catherine Howard, 
who was beheaded for Adultery. The fixth Catherine 
Parre, Widow of the Lord Latimer, who out-lived him. 
Henry died in the Year 1547. | _ 

N. 20. Edward VI. was nine Years of Age when he came 
to the Crown, during whoſe Minority his Uncle the Duke 
of Somerſet had the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. His firſt De- 
fign was to force the Scots to agree to a Match betwixt Ed- 
ward and their young Queen Mary, in order to which he 
fell into Scot and routed them near Muſcleborougb in 
2 bloody Battel. Nevertheleſs. he miſs'd his Aim, for the 
Kots ſent their Queen into France, who was there married 
to the Dauphin, afterwards King of France, by the Name 
of Francis II. Under this King Edward the Reformed Reli- 
gion was publickly eſtabliſhed in England, and the Maſs 
quite aboliſhed,which occaſioned great Diſturbances in the 


the Year 1550 there was a Peace concluded betwixt Eng- 
land, France, and Scotland ; and Boulogne was reſtored to 
the French. But King Edward falling ſick, the Duke of 
Northumberland, who Pad before deftroyed the Duke of 
Somerſet, ar e King Eduard, under pretence of ſet- 
ling the Proteſtant Religion, to exclude by his Laſt Will 
- and Teſtament his two Sfters, Mary and Elizabeth ( for of 
ic the Queen of the Scors they made but little Account at that 

. 13 time 


Kingdom, that were nevertheleſs happily ſuppreſs'd. In 
ude 
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Anna Bullen was beheaded for Adultery and Inceſt, tho' Aus Bullen 
ſome are of opinion, that it was more the Proteſtant Reli- beheaded. 


no Correſpondency with him. After Anna Bullen, he His other 
married Jane Seymour, Mother to Edward VI. who died Wives. 


Edward VI, 
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time) from the Succeſſion of the Crown, and to: ſettle it 
upon Jane Grey, Daughter of the Duke of S«ffolk, whom 
he had by Mary Daughter of Henry VII. which afterwards _ 
proved fatal both to Jaxe, and to the Author of this Pro- _— 
ject. For after the Death of Edward, the Duke of Nor- t 
Lady thane thumberland cauſed Fane to be proclaimed Queen in the vs 
Se pro- City of London; but Mary, eldeſt Siſter of Edward, did bs 
clained immediately lay claim to the Crown, in her Letters to the il © : 
Deen. Privy-Council: And Letters proving ineffectual, they be- 5 
gan to come to Blows: But moſt of the Nobility, unto _ 

whom Mary promiſed not to make any Alteration in Re- 8 


ligion, did ſide with her; and a part of the 1 8 and il \ 
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3 Fleet, moſt of the Privy Counſellors, and the City of ou 
. London taking her part, proclaimed her Queen. Nay, I .. 
MH Northumberland himſelf, who knew very well how to go 7 
4 with the Tide, did proclaim Mary Queen in Cambridge; a6 
Li notwithſtanding which, he afterwards loft his Head. 4 
Mary. 8.21. Queen Mary cauſed the Roman Catholic Reli- i 


.  —_— 


| gion and Maſs, which were aboliſhed in her Brother's time, , 
Reftwics Po- as alſo the Pope's Authority, to be reſtored in England. A 
EE She us'd the Proteſtants very hardly, of whom a great 
many were puniſhed with Death ; but was not able to 
reſtore the Church-Revenues, for fear of exaſperating the 
reateſt Families, who had them in their poſſeſſion. The 
ope alſo ſent Cardinal Pole, to re-unite the Kingdom to WM 
the Holy Sce of Rome. This Queen Mary was married to 
Phulip, Son of Charles V. who was afterwards King of Spain, 
but under theſe Conditions, that ſhe ſhould have the ſole 
Diſpoſal of all Offices and Revenues of the Kingdom ; 
and if a Son was born, he ſhould, beſides the-Crown of 
England, inherit Purgundy and the Netherlands; Don Carlos, 
who was born of a former Wife, ſhould be Heir of Spain 
and all the alan Provinces; and incaſe he died without 
Iſſue, this ſhould alſo inherit his Part. But no Children 
came of this Marriage, Mary being pretty well in Years ; 
for ſhe was thirty Years before propoſed in Marriage to 
Charles, Philip's Father. And there were ſome who being 
ctiſſatisfy'd at this Match, raiſed Tumults : Among 
3 whom was the Duke of Suffolk, Father of Jane, who had 
e hitherto been a Priſoner in the Tower; but ſhe and her Huſ- 
ed. band Gui ford, and her Father, paid with their Heads for 
| it. It was within an Ace but that Zlizabeth, who was 
aſterwards Queen, had alſo undergone the ſame Bars if 
| > | : Philip 
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philip and the Joes had not interceded for her, not 3 
e realon 


out of any Affection to her Perſon, but becauſe they knew, 
that after her, the next Heir to the Crown of England, was 
Mary Queen of Scotland, who being married to the Dau- 
in of France, they feared, leſt by this means England and 
Kot land 0 be united with France. Among other Arti- 
cles in the | 
d, that ſhe ſhould not be obliged to engage herſelf in 
the Wars which her Husband Philip ſhould carry on a- 
gainſt France : N otwithſtanding which, when Philip after- 
wards was engaged in a War with France, ſhe ſent to his. 
Aſſiſtance ſome of her beſt Forces, who by their Brave 
chiefly obtained the Victory near St. Quintin ; for which 
reaſon Philip gave the City to be plunder'd by the Engliſh. 
Henry II. King of France, taking hold of this Op reanitys 
aſſaulted the City of Calais, under Command of the Duke 
d Guiſe, which not being well gariſoned, he took in a 
few Days, and obliged all the Inhabitants to quit the 
City, and to leave behind them all their Gold, Silver, and 
Jewels. He alſo took afterwards the two Caſtles of Guiſ- 
nes and Hammes, and ſo drove the Engl;/p quite out of 
France. Not long after this Loſs, Queen Mary died. 


8.22. Elizabeth, who after the Death of her Siſter was 
unanimouſly proclaimed Queen, maintained her Autho- 
rity, and governed with great Prudence and Glory, in the 


midſt of a great many threatning Dangers, to the very end. 


In the beginnin 2 endeavour'd by all means to keep 
England on his ſide; for which reaſon he propoſed a Mar- 
rage betwixt Elizabeth and himſelf, promifing to obtain a 
Diſpenſation from the Pope, which was nevertheleſs op- 
poled by the French in the Court of Rome. Elizabeth was 
wy unwilling to diſoblige ſo great a Prince, who had well 
deſerved of her : but on the other ſide, the ſame Scruple 
which had cauſed her Father to be divorced from Cat ha- 
rive of Arragon, by a Parity of Reaſon, did remain with 
her; ſhe conſidered, eſpecially, that the ſaid Divorce mult 
needs be eſteemed unjuſt, if the Pope's Diſpenſation was 
allowed of; fince it had been alledged as a Fundamental 
Reaſon of the ſaid Divorce, that the Pope had no Power 


to diſpenſe in any caſes which were contrary to God's Law: 


She reſolved therefore not to have any further Concerns 
with the Pope, and to give a friendly Refuſal to Philip. 
Then ſhe, by an Act of Fatliament, conſtituted the Prote- 
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flant Epiſcopacy, yet not at once, but by . er She 


took away from the Papiſts the free exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion, and under ſeveral Penalties and Fines obliged eve. 
ry one to Kc? pany the Proteſtant Churches on Sunday. E- 
very body alſo was obliged by a ſolemn Oath to acknow- 
ledge her the Supream Governor in England, even in Spi- 
ritual Matters; which Oath was, among 9400 who were 
poſſeſs'd of Church Benefices, taken by all, except 189 
who refuſed it, and among them were fourteen Biſhops, 
She kept ſtedfaſt to the eſtabliſhed EpiſcopalChurch Go- 
1 vernment, tho' ſhe met with great oppoſition from two 
— 1 ſorts of People, viz. Papiſts and Puritans. The latter ha- 
ving conceived a great hatred againſt Epiſcopacy, and all 
other Ceremonies which had the leaſt reſemblance of Po- 
N were for having every thing regulated according to 
the Model of Geneva. Tho their number increaſed daily, 
yet the Queen kept them pretty well under. But the Pa- 
1 Fife made ſeveral Attempts againſt her Life and Crown ; 
Foreign Se. for her envious Enemies did erect ſeveral Seminaries, or 
Schools for the Engliſb Nation in foreign Countries; viz. 
at Douay, at Rheims, at Rome and Valedolid; all which were 
erected for the Inſtructing of the Engliſs Youth in theſe 
e 7 ih viz, That the Pope had the ſupream Power 
over Kings, and as ſoon as a King was declared a Heretick 
by him, the Subjects were thereby abſol ved from their Al- 
legiance due to him; and that it was a meritorious work 
to murder ſuch a King. Out of theſe Schools, Emiſſaries 
and Prieſts were ſent into England, whoſe buſineſs was 
there to propagate the Roman Catholick Religion; but 
more eſpecially to inſtruct the People in the eee 
tioned Doctrines. To theſe aſſociated themſelves ſome 
| Deſperado's, who after Pope Pius V. had excommunica- 
ted the Queen, were frequently conſpiring againſt her life. 
But moit of them got no other Advantage by it, than to 
make Work for the Hangman, and occaſioned that the 
Papiſts were ſtricter kept than before. Mary alſo Queen of 
Scotland, rais'd abund ance of Tumults againſt Queen Eli- 
Zabeth ; ſhe being the next Heireſs to the Crown of Eng- 
and, did with the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Guiſe endea- 
vour to have Queen Elizabet declared by the Pope Illegi- 
timate (which the Spaniaras underhand oppoſed) and both 
ſhe and the Dauphin aſſum'd the Arms of England; which 
attempt proved afterwards fatal to Queen Mary. For Eli- 
zabeth ſided with the Earl of Murray, natural Brother of 
| Queen 
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he I Queen Mary, whoſe main endeavour was to drive the | 
li- French out of Scotland, and to eſtabliſh there the Proteſtant 
ee. Religion; both which he effected with the aſſiſtance of 
E. Queen Elizabeth. This Queen Mary returning after the 
v- death of Francis II. into Scotland, was married to her Kinſ- 
i. man Henry Darnley, one of the handſomeſt Men in Bri- 


re tain, by whom ſhe had James VI. But her Love to him grew 
9 quickly cold; for a certain Italian Muſician, whoſe name 
8. was David Ritz, was ſo much in favour with the Queen, 


D- that a great many perſwaded Henry, that ſhe kept unlaw- 

0 ful Company with him. Henry being animated, with the 

i aſſiſtance of ſome Gentlemen, pulled David Ritz out of 

Il the Room, where he was then waiting upon the Queenat 

ö Table, and killed him immediately. Soon after this, the 

0 King was murthered, as was ſuppoſed oO Earl of Both- The Queen 


7 ell, who was afterwards married to the Queen. The Earl of Scots —— 
, ried Bothwell 

- of Murray, and ſome others, gave out that this Murther bo vs: \ 

z it inſtigatio . theted h 

5 was committed by the inſtigation of the Queen; and 2 


r George Buchanan, à Creature of the Earl's, does boldly 
affirm the ſame in his Writings. Yet thereare ſome, who 
ſay, that the Calumnies as well concerning DavidRitz, as 
concerning the Death of Henry Darnley, were raiſed againſt 
the Queen by the Artifices of the Earl of Murray, in order 
to defame and dethrone her. But however it be, there was 
an Inſurrection made againſt the Queen, and Bothwell, 
whom ſhe married, was forced to fly the Land (who died 
in Denmark ſome Years after in a miſerable condition) and 

ſhe _ made a Priſoner, made her eſcape in the Year 
1568. But the Forces which ſhe had gathered being rout- She was 
ed, ſhe retired into England, where ſhe was made Priſo- made a Pri- 
ner again. There ſhe entered into a Conſpiracy againſt rn r 

Queen Elizabeth, with the Duke of Norfolk, whom ſhe 

promiſed to marry, hoping thereby to obtain the Crown of 

England. But the Plot being diſcover'd, the Duke was 

made a Priſoner, but was afterwards releaſed, And being 

again diſcover'd to have afreſh purſued his former deſign, 

paid for it with his Head 152. Queen Mary was confined 

to a more clofe Impriſonment. Several Conſpiracies were 

formed upon that, for hereſcape, but they were all dete&- 

ed before they took effect. Nay, ſeveral Treaties were 
ſet on foot to procure her Liberty, but no ſufficient ſecurity 

could be given to Queen Elizabeth. Wherefore Queen 

Mary growing at laſt impatient, and being overcome by 

ill Counſellors, entered into a Conſpiracy with Spain, the 


Pope, 
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Pope, and the Duke of Guiſe againſt Elizabeth: Which 
Plot having been long carried on privately, did break out 
at laſt,” and ſome Letters of her own hand- writing having 
been produced among other matters, a Commiſſion was 
granted to try the Queen; by vertue of which ſhe receiv- 
ed Sentence of Death; which being confirmed by the Par- 
liament, great application was made to the Queen for Ex- 
ecution, which Queen Elizabeth would not grant for a 
reat while, eſpecially becauſe her Son James, and France 
id make great Interceſſions in her behalf. At laſt the 
French Ambaſſador d Aubeſpine, having ſuborned a Ruffi- 
an to murther Queen Elizabeth, her Friends urged, vehe- 
mently to haſten the Execution, which ſhe granted, and 
figned the Warrant, commanding, nevertheleſs, Secretary 
Daviſon to keep it by him till farther order : But he ad- 
viſing thereupon with the Privy Council, it was ordered, 
that Execution ſhould be done upon her immediately. 
Queen Elizabeth ſeemed much concerned thereat, and re- 
moved Daviſon from his Place. King James alſo was 
tevouſly exaſperated, and ſome of his Friends adviſed 
tim to join with Spain, and to revenge his Mother's death. 
But Queen Elabeth found a way to appeaſe his Anger, 
and there was ever after a very good underſtanding be- 
twixt them to the very laſt, The Duke of Guiſe and his 
Party were great Enemies to Queen Elizabeth in France, 
and ſhe, on the other hand, aſſiſted the Hugonots with 
Men and Money, who ſurrendered into her Hands as a 
Pledge, Havre de Grace ; but her Forces were obliged to 
quit it the next Year. Neither could ſhe ever get Calais 
reſtor d to her, tho' in the Peace concluded at Chaſtea en 
Cambreſis, it was promiſed to her. With Henry the I'Vth 
ſhe lived in a good underſtanding, ſending frequently to 
his aſſiſtance — Men and Money. But with Spain ſhe 
was at variance upon the account of the rebellious Ne- 
rherlanders, to whom ſhe not only granted a ſaferetreat in 
her Country, and Harbours, but alſo aſſiſted them, firit 
underhand, and afterwards openly both with Men and 
Money, they having ſurrender'd unto her as a Pledge, 
Huſbing, Brill, and Ramesken : But ſhe would never accept 
of the Sovereignty of the Netberlanders, which being twice 
offered her, ſhe refuſed it as often, out of weighty and 
wile Confiderations. She ſent, however, the Earle Leice- 
ſter, her Favourite, thither as Governor, who did not 
acquire much Reputation; but having by his * neg- 
3 ligence 
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ligence put things rather into confuſion,” he was recalled 
in the Second Year. She likewiſe did great damage to 
the Spaniards on their Coaſts, and in the W/i-Ldies, b 
Sir Francis Drake and others, and the Earl of Eſſex too 
from them Cadiz, but quitted it immediately after. On 
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1595. 


the other fide, Spain was continually buſy in ra iſing Com- 
motions and Conſpiracies againſt her. And foraſmuch as 


the Spaniards were of Opinion, that England might be 
ſooner conquered than the Netherlands, and that the latter 
could not be ſubdued without the other, they equipp'd a 
Fleet which they call'd the Invincible Armado, wherewith 
they intended to invade England. Which Fleet, to the im- 
mortal Glory of the Engliſb Nation, being partly deſtroy- 
ed by them, and partly miſerably torn in pieces by Storms, 
did return home in a very miſerable condition. However 


TheArmady 
defeated. 


Spain gave conſtant ſupport to the Rebels in Ireland, who - 


were very troubleſome to Queen Elizabeth, tho they were 
generally beaten by her Forces, except in the Lear 1596, 


when they ſoundly beat the Engliſh. Upon which the 


Queen ſent thither the Earl of Eſſex, who did nothing 
worth mentioning, and after his return, the Queen giv- 
| ing him a ſevere Reprimand, and ordering him to be kept 


a Priſoner, he was fo exaſperated at it, that tho' he was 


reconciled tothe Queen, he endeavoured to raiſe an Inſur- 
rection in London, which coſt him his Head. Tho' the 
Spaniards were twice repulſed and driven out of Ireland, 
with conſiderable loſs, yet the Rebellion laſted till the ve- 
ry end of her Life. Neither could a Peace be concluded 

betwixt her and the Spaniards, as long as ſhe lived. For 
tho' a Treaty was appointed to be held at Boulogne, by the 
Mediation of Henry IV. yet it was immediately broke off 
| becauſe the Engliſo diſputed Precedency with the Spaniards. 
This Queen could never be brought toa fixt Reſolution 
to marry, tho' her Subjects did greatly deſire it, and ſhe 
had great Offers made her : amongſt whom were, beſides 
Philip, Charles Archduke of Auſtria, Eric K. of Sweden, the 
Duke d' Anjou, and his Brother the Duke d'Alenſon, the E. 
of Leiceſter, &c. It was her cuſtom not to give a flat de- 
nial to ſuch as ſued for her in Marriage, but ſhe uſed to 
amuſe them with hopes, whereby ſhe made them her 
Friends: For ſhe treated with Charles Archduke of Auſtria 
for ſeven Years together; and with the Duke of Alenſon 
ſhe went ſo far, that the Marriage Contract was made, 
but ſhe had got it ſo drawn, that a way was found to elude 


Eſſ:x be. 
— 


1600. 


it 
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it afterward. Under her Reign the Engliſi Trade was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies ; the fineſt Coin, as 

alſo the Manufactury of Serges and Bays, was fettled in 

She was Jez- England about the ſame time. This Queen alſo brought firſt 

wer ate. into Reputation the Engiiſ Naval Strength, which ſhe was 

ſo jealous of, that, tho ſne ſupported the Netherlauders againſt 
theFaniards,yet would ſhe never conſent that the Netherlan- 
ders ſhould ſo augmenttheir Sea Forces,as that thereby they 
might be able to conteſt with England at Sea. This Maxim 
which ſeemed ſo neceflary for England, was not regarded b 
King James, he being a Lover of Peace. And King Charles I. 
having always his Hands full with his rebellious Subjects 
was not in à capacity to obſerve it; by which means it 
came to paſs that the Dutch Power at Sea, could neither 
by Cromwell, nor by Charles II. be brought down again. 
| This molt glorious, and by her Subjects extremely be- 
loved Queen, died in the Lear 1602, having before ap- 
pointed James VI. King of Scotland, for her Succeſſor. 


J l. h. 23, After the Death of Elizabeth, James VI. King of 
; Scotland, was with an unanimous applauſe proclaimed 


K. of England. His Title to this Crown was derived from 
Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. who was married to 

James IV. K. of Scotland; whoſe Son James V. left one 

only Daughter, who was Mother of James VI. He at firſt 

ſnewed himſelf Poe favourable to the Papiſts, fearing 

left they might in the beginning of his Reign raiſe ſome 
Commotions againſt him. Notwithſtanding which, im- 

Ca de mediately after his Coronation, the L. Cobbam, Gray, and 
216032 7 others,entredintoa Conſpiracy againſt him: Their main 
| deſign was, to root out the Line of James, and put in his 
Place the Marchioneſs ¶ Arbella, ſhe being alſo deſcended 

trom the aboveſaid Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. This 


Lady was after the death of James IV. married to Archi- 


bald Douglaſs, by whom ſhe had Margaret, who was mar- 


ried to Matthias Earl of Lenex; and this Arbella being the 


Daughter of Charles Lenox, the third Son of this Earl, was 


by the interceſſion of Spain, to have been married to the _ 


Duke of Savoy, and by this meansthe Popiſh Religion was 
again to be introduced into England: But the whole Plot 
being diſcovered, the Ringleaders were puniſhed, yet not 
with that e as the — their Crime did 
deſerve; tho' in the Year next enſuing, all the Jeſuits and 


Popiſh Prieſts were, by a ſevere Proclamation, baniſhed 
out 
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ants hired a Vault under the Parliament Houſe, which be- 
ing filld with a great many Barrels of Gunpowder, they 
intended to have blown the King, the Prince, and the 
whole Parliament into the Air. But this Helliſh Deſign 
was very odly diſcovered ; for one of the Accomplices, by 
a Letter that was obſcurely written, and delivered by an 
unknown perſon to a Footman of the Lord Mounteagle, 


did intreat him not to come the next day into the Par- 


liament-Houſe : which e pn. a Suſpicion in the King, 
all the Vaults were ſearched and the Powder found. Here- 
upon the Parliament made an Act, That all Subjects by a 
ſolemn Oath, ſhould acknowledge James for their lawful Sove- 
reign; and that the Pope bad no Authority to det hrone Soverei 

or to abſolve Subjefts from their Allegiance. He perl hug 
Peace with Spain, and was afterwards one of the Media- 
tors of the 'Truce made betwixt Spain and Holland, His 
Son- iw law, the Elector of Palatine, being baniſhed ofit 


of his Territories, he aſſiſted him only with ſending of 
Ambaſſadors, and propoſing of anAgreement,all which the 
Spaniards rendered ineffectual. His Son, Prince Charles, 


was ſent into Sain to marry the Infanta, where the Mar- 
riage Contract was concluded and confirmed by Oath, 
but the Nuptials were deferred till the next Year; the Spa- 
niards being willing to gain time, and to ſee how things 
would be carried on in Germany for the Houſe of Auſtria. 
But when, after the Prince's Return into England, the En- 


gliſÞ would needs have the Reſtitution of the Elector Pala- 


tine inſerted in the Articles, the Match was broke off; and 
tho'theParliament voted aSubfidy to be employ d toward 
the reſtoring of the EleQor Palatine, yet the defign came 
to nothing. Under this King there was a Period put to 
the Differences and Wars betwixt England and Scotland, 
which had hithertonot a little impair'd thenative Felicity 
of that moſt beautiful Iſland. And that nothing of jealou- 
ſy might remain betwixt theſe two Nations about Prece- 

ency in the Royal Title, he introduced the Name of Great 
Britain, which comprehends both the Kingdoms. There 
was alſo ſet on Foot a Treaty to unite both Kingdoms into 
one Body; but it did not ſucceed, becauſe the Tots would 
not come in as a conquered Province to the Eng Un- 
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r, 


604. 


1626, 


der this King's Reign, Colonies were eſtabliſhed in Virgi- Foreign 
nia, Bermudos and Ireland; by which means the Enz/z Plantations. 


have extended their Dominions; but there are ſome who 


believe 
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| believe that this has weakened the Exgliſ at home, and 


Cbacles I. 


1626. 
War with 
Spain. 


War with 
France. 


that in all probability, it would have been more profitable 


for England to ha ve employ'd thoſe People in ManufaQu- 
ry and Fiſhing of Herrings, which produce ſuch vaſt Ri- 


ches to the Dutch in the very fight of the Exgliſi. Let 
ſome are alſo of Opinion, that it is good for the publick 
repoſe, that the unruly Multitude do not grow too nume- 
rous in England. The Eaſt- India Trade was alſo greatly 
promoted at that time, but the Exgliſʒi could not come 


there in competition with the Dutch, theſe having been 


beforehand with them. This King died in the Year 1625. 


F. 24. His Son Charles I. ſucceeded him, who, after the 

aniſh Match was broke off, married Henrietta Daughter 
of Henry IV. He equipp'd out a great Fleet againſt the 
Spaniards, and landed his Men near Cadiz, but being re- 
Bpl{cd with loſs, returned without doing any,thing ; and 
all Commerce was prohibited betwixt Spain and England. 
He alſo broke with France 5 and the French Merchants be- 
ing ill treated by the Engliſo, all Commerce was in like 
manner prohibited betwixt theſe two Nations. The Eng- 
liſo thereupon endeavoured to ſend Aid unto the City of 


| Rochelle, and landing in the Iſle of Rhee, beſieged the Fort 


ras, the Engliſh were repulſed with great oſs. In the Year 


APecace con- 
cluded with 
both. 


. Cauſes ofthe 


inteſtine 
Commotions 


an En, land " 


of St. Martin, which being valiantly defended by one Toy- 


next enſuing, they undertook to relieve Rochelle, but in vain. 
Whereupon Charles concluded a Peace with France in the 
Year 1629, and in the next Year with Spain: And thus 
ended a War againſt two Kings, whole joint Forces he was 
not able to cope with. a this King aroſe very vio- 


lent Diviſions betwixt him and the Parliament, which 


produced a moſt ſtrange Revolution in that 7 775 3 


will be very well worth our while, to enquire a little more 


narrowly into the true Cauſes thereof. That wiſe Queen 
Elizabeth, held it for a conſtant Maxim, to oppole the o- 
vergrown Power of Spain with all her might, eſpecially at 
Sea, whereby ſhe weakened Spain, and not only uae Fer 
ner Subjects, but alſo exerciſed them in Sea-Aﬀairs,where- 
in conſiſts the chief Strength and Security of this Kingdom: 

ith this view ſhe always kept a good Correſpondence 


with all ſuch as were Enemies of the Houle o Auſtria 5 


ſhe aſſiſted France againſt the Deſigns of the Spaniards, 
favoured the Proteſtant Princes in Germany, and upheld the 
Dutch againſt the Spaniards, partly to weaken * 55 

Rene . mi dable 
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midable Neighbour, and partly upon the accountthat ſhe 


looked upon the Netherlands as a remote Frontier or out- 
work of her Kingdom, and the Bulwark of its ſafety ; in 
which the flow but hot Blood might ferment, and as it 


were overboil, before. 
affect the inward parts of the Body, and breed inteſtine 
diſorders. But King James took quite another courſe,and 
perceiving that the United Provinces were grown roy, 
nough, not only to ſupport themſelves againſt Sain, but 
alſo to diſpute the Dominion of the Narrow Seas with Eng- 
land, he left them to themſelves, and concluding a Peace 
with Spain, eſtabliſhed a laſting Tranquility at home, for 
his Inclinations were more for Books than Arms. And as 
Subjects in general are apt to follow the Inclinations of 
their Sovercigns, ſo the People laid aſide all Warlike Ex- 
erciſes, and fell into ſuch Weakneſſes and Vices as are 
commonly the Product of Plenty and Peace: And the 
King hoped, when theſe Nations applyed themſelves only 
to Trade and Commerce, they would become effeminate, 
and when thus enervated with Luxury and Eaſe, would 
bediverted from having any thoughts of oppoſing his Au- 
thority. He likewiſe made it his main endeavour to unite 
the Minds of the Scors and Engliſh, by Naturalizing the 
Engliſs in Scotland, and the Scots in England, and by join- 
ing the great Families by Marriages : But he was more e- 
ſpecially careful ofeſtabliſhing oneForm of religiousWor- 
ſhip in both Kingdoms. For tho' there was no great dif- 


ference in the Articles of Faith, yet the Ceremonies and 


Church Government were very different. For Queen 
Elixabeth, when ſhe eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Religion, 
retained 2 Inſtitutions and Ceremonies, which were 
anciently uſed in the Primitive Church,and continued b 
the 5 0 afterwards; ſhe maintained al ſo the Authority 
of the Biſhops, but withal ſuch as was ſubject to the Roy- 
al Power; as taking this Conſtitution to be moſt ſuitable 
to a Monarchy, conſidering that the Biſhops had ſome 
dependance on the King, and had their Votes in Parlia- 


ment. And it uſed to be theSaying of King James, No Riſhops 


no King, But this Conſtitution did not agree with thoſe 
of the Reformed Religion in Holland, Switzerland, and 
France, partly becauſe theſe two Nations were uſed to a 
Democratical Liberty,and therefore lov'd an Equality in 
the Church Government as well as the State ; pou be- 
cagd o they had ſuffered equally from Kings and Bi 


and 
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and therefore both were equally hated by them. Theſe 


would not allow of any Superiority among the Clergy, 
but conſtituted the outward Church Government by Pref. 
byteries, Claſſes and Synods ; neither would they admit 
any of the Ancient Ceremonies, believing that the Pro. 
tection of the Reformed Religion did confiſt in not having 
ſo much as any thing, tho? never ſo indifferent, common 
with the Pa piſts. Now according to this Form was the 
Church of Scotlandeſtabliſhed; and the number of ſuch as 
were of the ſame Opinion increaſed daily in England, who 
were commonlycalled Presbyteriansor Puritans, And the 
Capriciouſneſs of thoſe who were of ſeveral Sentiments 
roved the more dangerous, becauſe theſe Nations being 
of a melancholly temper uſed to adhere ſtedfaſtly to their 
Opinions, ſo as not to be removed from them. King James 
being beſides a great Enemy of the Puritans, thought to 
have found out a my to ſuppreſs them in Scotland, by in- 
ſerting it among the Royal Prerogatives, which were to be 
confirmed by the Parliament of Scotland, That he had the 
ſupream Power both in Spiritual and Temporal Affairs, in the 
fame manner in Scotland as in England. By this means 
he hoped to model, without any great difficulty, the 
Church of Scotland according to that of Englaud. And tho 
this Propoſition was oppoſed by a great many in theParlia- 
ment of Scotland, yet the King's Party 1 and a new 
Form of Church Government was eſtabliſhed in Scotland. 
But the King had no ſooner turned his back, and was re- 
turned into England, but the common People made an In- 
ſurrection againſt the Biſhops in Scotland, who began to 0 
introduce there the Ceremonies of the Church of England, : 


Tbecondt F- 2 5. Tho King Charles I. was of a more Warlike Tem- H. 
of Charles I. per than his Father, yet was he obliged, tho' againſt his 30 
ill, according to the Maxims of his Father, to preſerve Fe 

Peace abroad, to avoid the danger of being obliged to de- th 

pend on the capricious Humours of his Subjects. And for- in 

aſmuch as he had a great diſlike of the Power of the com- th 

mon People, and bore an Hereditary hatred to the Temper ¶ be 

and Principles of the Puritans, all his Thoughts were bent al 

to find out ways how to ſecure himſelf from the danger of I H 

both. In regard the King could not _— any extraordi- I (; 

nary Taxes without the conſent of the Parliament, Charles the 

choſe rather to controul his own Inclinations, which were 10 

bent for War, than to fa wn upon the Parliament; in 1 th 

1 | that | 
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ſe chat their Strength and Authority which cramp'd the Regal 
Y» Power rin „would dwindle and fink of it ſelf, if 
1 Whey were not call'd together for a conſiderable Time. It 
ut is ſuppoſed that the Lord Treaſurer Meſton confirm'd him 
0- Win this Opinion, as fearing to be call'd to an Account by 
g the Parliament. The Parliament uſed 8 to provide 


n Ja certain yearly Revenue for the King towards mainta in- 


he ing his Court, and the Dignity of his Perſon ; and the King 
i Won his Part, uſed out of that to maintain a Fleet to ſecure - 
10 che Commerce of the Kingdom: But this Revenue was not 
Ee WMhereditary to the nextSucceſſor. The firſt Parliament which 
s vas call'd by Charles I. ſettled the Cuſtoms as part of his 
8 Revenue; but when he afterwards diffolv'd the ſame a- 
r gainſt the Opinion of the Malecontents, even the Revenue 
*s Wthus granted began to be call'd in queſtion. For King 
o James had left above 12000001. Debts, which were ſince 


increas'd by Charles to 400000 l. more, which Money was 


© expended in the War againſt France and Spain; it was there - 
fore not viſible how he could extricate himſelf out of theſe, 
Debts without the Aſſiſtance of a Parliament, ſince he could 
not levy any Taxes upon the Subjects; and to force them 
to of was beyond his Power, he having no Forces: 
on Foot but the Militia of the Kingdum: And it was impoſ- 
fible to bring in ſuch a Foreign Force as could be ſuppoſed. 
to be able to make Head againſt the diſſatisfied People. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the King purſu'd his Reſolution, 
and having 48k 0 the Opinion of Men skill'd in the Law, 
who told him, That it was allowable for the publics, Benefit 
to levy Money by bis own Authority; he impoſed ſeveral new 


500000. to 8ooooo!., Further, he laid a Tax upon every 
Houſe for maintaining a Fleet, which amounted to 
300080 . Add to all this, that he revived a Title to the 
Foreſts and Woods, that in ancient Times were part of 
the Regal Poſſeſſions; and being grubb'd up, were turn'd 
into Arable and Paſture Fields: Now, by the Revival of 
this Claim almoſt all the Eftates in the Country came to 
be of diſputed Titles; inſomuch that the County of E 
alone was forc'd to buy off the Suit commenced upon this 
Head, with the Sum of 300000 l. Sterling. And the other 
Counties had been ſerv'd the ſame way, if the Commo- 
tions that ſoon after enſu'd had not prevented it. Theſe and 
ſuch other Practices cauſed great Diſſatisfaction among 


the Subjects againſt the . Beſides, the King held à 


ſtriet 


Taxes, whereby he augmented his yearly Revenue from 
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ſtrict Hand over the Puritans, (the Blame of which 


fell 


in a great Meaſure upon William Land, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was zealous for the Church.) This was 
by the Puritans interpreted as if the King was reſolved, by 
depreſſing of them, to introduce Popery. To infinuate 
this into the Multitude, abundance of Libels and ſcurri- 


lous Papers were ſcattered abroad againſt the King 


and 


the.Biſhops ; and Commiſſioners being appointed to en- 
quire into them, the People were rather exaſperated than 


appeaſed by their Severity. 


5.26. Both Nations being therefore full of Diſcontents, 


3 the Flame firſt broke out in Scotland: For the King en- 


dea vouring to root out Puritaniſm there, to eſtabliſh the 
Authority of the Biſhops, and an Uniformity in Religion, 
he order'd a Church-Liturgy to be compoſed, abrogating 
all Presbyteries, Claſſes, and Provincial Synods, and er- 
joining every one, under ſevere Penalties, to conform to 


the ſame; there was a general Inſurrection raiſed 1 hp 


Party in Scotland. There was alſo another Reaſon; 


the Time of the firſt Reformation, the Revenues of a g 


many Church-Benefices were appropriated to the U 


r, at 


# 


ea: 
e of 


the Crown, but without any remarkable Advantage; for 
they were let out, for the moſt part, to younger Frothers 
of Noble Families. Theſe having found the Benefit of 


them, had, by getting from time to time the Survivor 


ſhip, 


continued the {ame in their Families, and kept them as their 
own Propriety. Nay, they did more than this; for during 
the Minority of King James VI. they had obtain d the Titles 
of Lord ſhips for ſome of the moſt confiderable of theſe, 
or for ſome of the leſſer Benefices join'd together. Ki 
James afterwards perceiving that thereby they had . 
him up from rewarding ſuch. with theſe Benefices as de- 
ſerved well of him, would have recall'd the beforeſaid 
Grants; but met with ſuch Oppoſition in the Nobility, that 
he deſiſted from it. But Charles undertook the Buſineſs ef- 
teCtually, employing the {aid Revenues towards the aug- 
menting of the Salaries of the Clergy. Thoſe therefore who 
had been Loſers by this Revocatian, joining with ſuch Mi- 


niſters as were mortal Enemies of the Liturgy, did, with all 


their Might, help to ſtir up the Rebellion. David Leſh 


alſo, who had been a Commander under the King of 


den in the German Wars, and having refuſed to ſerve under 
un- 


try, 


Jobs Banmers there, was return d into his Native 
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try, in hopes to make his Advantage of theſe Troubles. He 
ut himſelf at the Head of the rebellious Party, and by 
perſuading the Nobility, that the King intended to take 
away their ancient Privileges, ſtirr'd up a great many a- 
gainſt the King. Theſe Rebels, to make a fair Shew to the 
common People, made uſe of the Religious Cloak of Con- 


ſcience, ordering a Directory to be compos'd by the Mi- 
niſters, quite oppoſite to the former Liturgy. 1 ey there- The Scotch 
upon enter'd into an Aſſociation, confirm'd by a ſolemn enant. 


Oath, that they would maintain the ſame againſt all, even 
the King himſelf: This Aſſociation was call'd, The Cove- 
nant 5 which being ſubſcribed by the greateſt Part of the 
Nobility and Clergy, a Council was conſtituted, unto 
whom was committed the Supreme Direction of their Af- 
fairs. To ſuppreſs theſe Commotions, the King ſent the 
Marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, who dealing mildly 
with them, only encouraged the adverſe Party : For the 
King calling a Factions in hopes to remedy theſe Diſor- 
ders, the Covenant was by its Authority confirm'd, the 
Epiſcopal Authority quite aboliſh'd, and Puritaniſm eſta» 
bliſh'd in defiance of the Royal Authority. There being 
then no other Way left to reduce the rebellious Party to 
obedience, but Force, and the King being in want both of 
Money, and a ſufficient Number of faithful Subjects, he 
was forced to make ſome uſe of the Papiſts to obtain both;z 
wherefore he did not only raiſe an Army, wherein were 
ſome Pa piſts, but alſo was aſſiſted by them with ſome Sums 
of Money; all which, however, was in no ways ſufficient 
to ſupply the Want of the King; and a Supply being de- 
manded from the Subjects, very few, except the King's Ser- 
vants and Officers were for contributing any thing. At laſt 
it being di vulged, that a great many thouſand [jb Pa- 
piſts and Germans were ready for the King's Service,to try 
whether by this way the Subjects could be frighted out 
of ſome Money, it as only to exaſperate the Minds of 
the People. Yet the King's Forces might in all probability 
have been ſucceſsful againſt the Scots, if they had fallen 
upon them immediately. But becauſe theſe had leiſure gi- 
ven them, they did net only ſettle a Correſpondency with 
France and Holland, from whence they were ſupply'd with 
Money and Ammunition; but alfo ſent their Deputies into 
England, who knew ſo well there to repreſent * State of 
their Affairs, that the King, being perſuaded by the Eng- 
e, made a diſhonourable * with them: Which 
2 „„ Neve.» 
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nevertheleſs did not laſt long, the Court being aſhamed o 
the Agreement, and the Scors not truſting the King. The 
A Letter in- King in the mean while intercepted a Letter, wherein the 
_— Scots had ſollicited for ſome Officers and Money to be ſent 
Kots defire them from France; this he hoped might prove an Induce- 
Succour ment to the Exgliſo to oppoſe the Treachery of the Scots 
trom Flame. and tc furniſh Bin with ſome Supplies, of which he ſtood. 
in great need at that time. Accordingly he call'd a Par. 
| liament, where the Letter was read, but to no great Pur- 
The Parliz- poſe; the Members of the Houſe of Commons being moſt 
anda Fr a of them Puritans, who were great Friends of the Scots, ſo 
vours the that the Parliament was a little while after diffolv'd by 
Scots. the King's Authority. The King had cauſed to be made 
Priſoner in London, the Scorch Commiſſioner, who had 
ſubſcribed the above-mention'd Letter; whereupon the 
Scots took up Arms, and took the Caſtle of Edinburgh. The 
King having with great Difficulty, for want of Money, 
got together an Army, went in Perſon againſt the Scots; 
but a Party of his Army endeavouring to force their Paſ 
ſage, was K back with Loſs; ubich augmented the 
Diſcontents of his Subjects, the Soldiers for want of Pay, 
being to be maintain'd by thoſe Counties where they were 
quarter'd. Beſides this, ten thouſand Men, which were 
raiſed by the Parliament in Ireland for the King's Service, 
were forc d to be disbanded for want of Pay. There was 
then no other Remedy left, but to make a Truce with 
the Scots, and to call a new Parliament in England, which 

began to ſit in November, in the Lear 1640. 


The 3 6. 27. But in the Seſſion of this Parliament, the Ulcer 
Lal direRty which had been long gathering in the Minds of the People 
oppole the broke out: For the e lieu of aſſiſting the King 
King. againſt the Scots, enter d into a Confederacy with them, 
3 2 monthly Subſidy towards the maintaining of 

the Srotiſb Army, which was to be ready at the Engliſb Far 

liament's Command. Then they began to reform the State, 

to clip the King's Authority, to puniſh his Miniſters and 
Servants, and to take away the Biſhops, and the Liturgy, 

and fall upon Papiſts. The better to obtain their Aim, they 

forc'd the King to conſent that he would not diſſolve the 
Parliament till all ſuch as were criminal were puniſh'd, 

and the State were entirely reform'd ; in a word, that they 

ſhould have the Liberty to fit as long as they pleas'd; 


which, in effect, put an End to the Royal Authority. To 
| | 8 88 jo 
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ſome being impriſon'd. The Biſhops were excluded from 


were ſuppreſs d: The Cuſtoms and Power over the Fleet 


Houſe of Commons ſtirr'd up the neighbouring Counties, 
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try the King's Patience, and their own Strength, they 
brought the Earl of Strafford, Lord Deputy of Ireland, to 
his Tryal; who, notwithſtanding he-made a good Defence, 
and the King did his utmoſt to preſerve his beloved and 
faithful Miniſter, yet the Rabble of: London, then encou- 
raged by the Houſe of Commons, making an Inſurrection, 
he received Sentence of Death in the Houſe of Lords. And 
the King refuſing to fign the Warrant for his Execution, 
was obliged thereunto, partly by the Importunity of the 
Parliament, partly by the lnſurrection of the Rabble of 
the City of London. Then the reſt of the King's Miniſters 
went to wreck, ſome of them ſaving themſelves by flight, 


the Houſe of Lords. The Star-Chamber, the Authority 
of the Privy-Council, and the High Commiſſion Court, 


were taken away from the King. Theſe, and many other 

Things, which proved very prejudicial to him, the King 

was forced to grant them, in work thereby to heal the 
ulcerated Minds of the People. He went alſo in Perſon into 
Kotland, where he granted them all what they could de- 

fire. About the ſame time a horrid Conſpiracy broke out 

among the Ir;ſþ Pa piſts, who pretended to maintain the 

Popiſh Religion, and to redreſs ſome Grievances by Force 

of Arms, which occaſion d afterwards a moſt cruel Slaugh- 

ter. At laſt it came to an open Rebellion: For the Parlia- 164. 
ment not ceaſing to encroach daily more and more upon e be 
the Royal Authority, the King reſolv'd to aſſert his Au- en begins 
thority; accordingly he ſummon'd five Members of Par- 
liament, whom he accus'd as Traytors, and Authors of all 
the Differences: And the Houſe of Commons taking their 
Part, the King went into the Houſe, accompany'd with ſome 
Officers, and in his Words and his Geſture juſtly reſented 4 
their Behaviour: But they taking Anger without Power to The Bras * i 
be vain, did not much matter it. And an Argument that | 'F 
it really was ſo, was the King's ſudden Lenity, and con- 
deſcending to anſwer their Expectations. Thereupon the 


and eſpecially the London Apprentices, who made ſuch an 
Inſurrection, that the King, not thinking himſelf ſafe in 
London, retir'd into the Country. And the Parliament or- 
der'd all the Goverrors of the Sea-Ports not to obey the 
King's Commands. It was certainly a great Error in the 
King, that in ſuch troubleſome Times he had not taken 

| s 7 an Care 
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| | Care to ſecure to himſelf the Sea Ports, by which Meant 
he might have hoped for ſome Aſſiſtance from a broad: 

For, Shen the King intended to poſſeſs himſelf of the Fort 

and Harbour of Hull, he was not admitted; ſo that there 

was nothing left, but that the Parliament had not as yet 

taken from the King the Diſpoſal of Offices. But for 

the reſt, it was evident that their Intention was to aboliſh 
totally the Royal Power, and to introduce a Democracy. 

And after the King had once given his Aſſent to the Ex- 

eluſion of the Biſhops from the Houſe of Lords, where 

they had ſix and twenty Votes, and the reſt of the King's 

Friends had once abſented themſelves from both Houſes, 

it was eaſy for the Remainder quite to aboliſh the Autho- 

rity of the Houſe of Lords. Thus after there had been 

long Conteſts by Words and Writings betwixt both Parties, 

the King now, as well as the Parliament, began to arm 
themſelves: And the King having ſeveral times, at firſt, 

beat the Parliament Forces, the Parliament ftirr'd up the 

Scots, entring with them into a Confederacy. Whereupon 

the Scors came with a conſiderable Force to the Aſſiſtance 

of the Parliament, which turn'd the Scale, the King's 

Forces being routed near York, and he obliged, for want of 

Men and Money, to give himſelf up to the Protection of 

The King the Scots, who nevertheleſs did ſurrender him to the Engliſb 
_ a Fi for the Sum of 400000 J. upon condition that he ſhould 
+ _ not be abuſed by them. The King was afterwards carry'd 


Priſoner from Place to Place for a conſiderable Time. 


TheInJepem- F. 28. By theſe Means the Puritans or Presbyterians, un- 


derte become der the Pretext of Religion, overthrew the Royal Power: 
Maſtc. s. 


But that they could not enjoy their unjuſt and uſur 
Power, was occaſion'd by a certain Sect that call'd them- 
ſelves Independents, becauſe they would not depend on any 
eertain Form of Faith or Worſhip, or Spiritual or Tempo- 
ral Conſtitutions, nor acknowledge any of the ſame; where- 
by they open'd a Door for all ſorts of Fanaticks to come 
under their Protection. Theſe, under pretence of a' parti- 
cular holy Zeal, not only got a great Sway in the Parlia- 
ment, and made Head againſt any N Accommo- 
dation propoſed by others; but alſo by their cunning inſi- 
nuating Way crept into the chief Civil and Military Em- 
ployments: For in the Place of the Earl of Eſſex, Thomas 
_ Fairfax was made General, and Oliver Cromwell Lieutenant- 


General of the Army, the laſt of which was the' Head ' 
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the Indepindents ; a ſiy and e erben And out of this 
Party all vacant Places were ſupp 


gan to be very ſtrong in the ouſe, and that moſt Mili- 
tary Employments were in their Hands, propoſed in the 
Houſe, I hat one Part of the Army ſhould be ſent into Ire- 
land, that ſome Forces only ſhould be kept in England, and 
the reſt be disbanded. Cromwell made uſe of this Motion to 


ſtir up the Soldiers, telling them, that they were likely to 
be disbanded without Pay, or elſe to be ſtarved in Frland. : 


Thereupon the Soldiers enter'd into an Aſſociation among 
themſel ves, taking upon them not only the Military, but 
alſo all the Civil Power: They took the King from the 
Parliament into their own Cuſtody; 22 they would 
give him his Liberty, and made themſelves Maſters 
of the City of London, and acted in every Thing at Diſ- 
cretion. For they quickly after broke off the Treaty with 


the King; and a great many of the Subjects, who were 
not able to bear their Tyranny, taking up Arms, were 


diſperfed by Cromwell, who alſo beat the Scots chat were 
come into England to the Aſſiſtance of the King, making 
their General Hamilton a Priſoner. But during the Abſence 
of Cromvell, the Parliament had re- aſſumed the Treaty with 
the King, and the Buſineſs was carry d on fo far, that there 


was no ſmall Hopes of an Accommodation; when the 80 


diers, headed by Ireton, Son- in-Law to Cromwell, broke off 
the Treaty; taking Priſoners ſuch Members of the Houſe 
as did oppoſe them: So that there were not above forty 
Members left in the Parliament, and thoſe that were, ei- 
ther Officers, or at leaſt Favourers of the Army. Theſe de- 
creed, That no Treaty ſhould be ſet on foot for rad ces with 
the King; that the Supream Power was to be lodged in the Peo- 


ple, which was repreſented by the Houſe of Commons; but: the | 


Regal Power, and the Authority of the Houſe ; 4 Lords, ſhould 
be quite aboliſh'd.” Then they order'd a ( 


to be ſummoned, ſentenced, and puniſhed, notwith- 
ſanding that the Generality of the People look'd upon 
this Court as an abominable Thing; ſome Presbyterian 
Miniſters cry'd out aloud againſt it in the Pulpits, the 
Scots proteſted againſt it, and the Dutch Ambaſſadors, 


and other Princes, did their utmoſt to 'oppoſe it. Be- 
fore this Court, where ſat, among the reſt, a great many 
of very mean Extraction, the King was accuſed of High- 
e K 4 Treaſon, 


d in Parliament. The 
Prestyterians therefore perceivi ng that the Independonts be- 
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Treaſon, Tyranny, and of all the Murthers and Robbe. 


ries committed fince the Beginning of theſe Troubles. And 


the King, as in Juſtice he ought to do, bravely refuſing 
to acknowledge its Authority, was ſentenced to be be- 


preſent, the reſt abominating the Fa 
themſelves, among whom was Fairfax. In fine, the Kin 
after being cruelly and ignominiouſly abufed by the Sol- 
diers, was beheaded with an Axe, upon a Scaffold erected 


1648. 


Ireland con- 
quer d. | 


well was ſent into Ireland, where the Royal Party was as 


yet pretty ſtrong, which Iſland was reduced in the Space 

of one Year, by Cromwell's good Fortune and Valour. In 

the mean while the Scots — 

der very hard Conditions, their King; and he arriving 

there ſafely out of France, whither he had gone for ſhelter, 

was crown'd King of Scotland. The Parliament e 
im 


headed, tho' there were but 67 of theſe 123 
„ had abſented 


for that Purpoſe before Y hite hall. 

8.29. After the Death of the King, the outward Shey 
of the Supreme Power was in the 8 but in effed 
it was lodg'd in the Generals of the Armies. Their fir 
Defign was to baniſh the King's Son, and the whole Royal 
Family, and to ſuppreſs all _ as adhered to him. Crom- 


proclaim'd Charles II. tho un- 


recall'd Cromwell out of Ireland, and having made hi 
General, (for they had depoſed Fairfax, whom they mi- 


ſtruſted) ſent him into Scotland, where he beat the Scots 
ſeveral times, but eſpecially gave them an entire Defeat neat 
Leith, taking, among other Places, the Caſtle of Edinburgb, 


which had been hitherto efteem'd impregnable. The King 
in the mean while having gather'd a flying Army, en- 


ter'd England, in hopes that a great many Engliſb would 
join with him: But he was deceived in his Hopes, very 


, outed. 


The Scots 


conquer d. 


few coming to him; and Cromwell overtaking him with his 


Army near Worceſter, his Forces were routed and diſperſed; 
ſo that he was forced ro change his Cloaths in his flight, 
and after a great many Dangers, was miraculouſly ſaved, 
and eſcaped by the WP of a Merchant-Ship into France. 
The King being thus driven out of the Iſland, the Scots 
were entirely ſubdued under the Conduct of General Mozk, 
who was ſent thither by Cromwell, and having impoſed upon 
them very hard Conditions, according to their Deſerts, 
entirely ſubjected them to the Exgliſo. This done, the 


Parliament began to take into Confideration how to dil- 


band part of the Army, and to quarter the reſt in the ſe- 


veral Counties. But Cromwell diſmiſs'd that Parliament, 


which 
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which had been the Cauſe of ſo much Trouble, and conſti- 
tuted a new Parliament conſiſting of 144 Members, moſt 
of them Fanaticks and Enthuſiaſts ; among whom, Crom- 
well had put a few cunning Fellows, who being entirely 
devoted to his Service, did make the reſt dance after his 
pipe. Theſe having firſt let the ſilly Wretches go on in 
their own way, till by their fantaſtical Behaviour they 
had made themſelves ridiculous, and hated by every body; 
then offer d the Supreme Adminiſtration of Affairs to Crom- 
well, who having accepted of the ſame under the Title of Cromwell 


made Pro- 


2 Protector, ſelected a Privy- Council, wherein were re- a. 


ceived the Heads of the ſeveral Sets. Thus they who had 
ſhewn ſo much Averſion to the Royal Power, hatch'd out 
a Monarch of their own, who, without controul, ruled the 
three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, at plea- 


ſure. Cromwell, to have a fair Pretence to keep on foot his 


Sea and Land-Forces, which were the Foundation of his 
Power, began a War with the Dutch, who ſeem'd to deſpiſe 1682. 


this new Monarch. But Fortune was ſo favourable 


to 


Cromwell in this War, that he took above 1700 Merchant- 


Men from the Dutch, and beat them in five Sea-En 


ments, in the laſt of which the Dutch loſt Martin Tromp, 


and twenty ſeven Men of War. The Hollanders then were 


obliged to beg for Peace, and to accept of ſuch Conditions 
as were propoſed to them; among which, one was, That 


That t 


the Province of Holland ſhould exclude the Prince of Orange 
for ever from ſucceeding in his Father's Place. Another was, 

ey ſnould not longer entertain the. baniſh'd King 
Charles II. in their Territories. Which ſome alledge as a 


Reaſon, that he was always ready afterwards to revenge 


himſelf upon them, tho! at his return into the Kingdo 


m, 


they endea vour' d with abundance of Flattery to make a- 
mends for the former Affront. It is veou Likely alſo, that 


the King was ſuſpicious that the Dutch 


ad fomented the 


Differences betwixt his Father and the Parliament. Crom- 


well acquir'd ſo much Glory by this War, that moſt Princes 
ſent their Ambaſſadors to POT as if he had been a lawful 


Sovereign, and deſir d his Friendſhip. He was no leſs for- 
tunate in diſcovering ſeveral Plots which were made againſt 
him: For which be cos he entertain'd his Spies every 


where, even near the 


ſuppreſs ſuch as envy'd his Fortune, He ſent al 
into the Mediterranean, wherewith he curb'd the Pirates 


ing's Perſon ; having, beſides this, a 
cunning Way to draw the People over to his Ty and ta 
0 


a Fleet 
on- 


the 


| 1660. 
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the Coaſt of Barbary, Another was ſent into the Vſt. In. 
dies, on board of which he ſent ſuch Soldiers and Officers 
as he had a mind to have out of the Way, as being uſe- 
leſs to him at home. In the #7&Indies his Defigns againſt 
St. Domingo and Hiſpaniola miſcarried; but Jamaica he 
took from the ' Spaniards, notwithſtanding that a great 
many of his Men were taken off by Sickneſs: And he did 
confiderable Miſchief to the Spamards, by ruining their 
Silver Fleet. He ſent ſome Auxiliary Troops to the French 
an-Hauders, who, in recompence, ſurrender d to him Duz- 
kirk. He died in the Year 1658, having been as great 
and formidable as ever any King of England. He was a 
great Maſter in the Art of Diſſimulation, knowing how 
to make his Advantage of Religious Pretences, with which 
View he gave Liberty of Conſience to all Sectaries, and 
by that Means he not only got their Favour, but by di- 
viding the People into ſeveral Opinions, prevented their 
eaſily joining againſt him 1 


King Charles H. 30. After the Death of Cromwell, this unlawful and 
O_ 8 violent Form of Government could not be of long Conti- 
; , nuance: Foritho* his Son Richard ſucceeded him in the 
- ProteCtorſhip (this was the Title uſed by Cromwell, who 

refuſed the Name of King) yet was he no ways capable 

to bear ſuch a Weight. Wherefore he was ſoon depoſed 

by the Parliament; which being divided within it felt, 

. Monk, who was then Governor of Scotland, took this Op- 
portunity, and marching with an Army out of Scotland 

into England, poſſeſs'd himſelf of the City of London, diſ- 

- ſolv'd the Military Parliament, and recall d King Charles II. 

into his Kingdom. This King reſtored the ancient Form 

of Government in the Kingdom, both in Spiritual and 
Tempora! Matters; for his Subjects were ready to gratify 

him in moſt reſpe&s, as having — taught by Experience, 

That the Frogs who deſpiſed to have a Block for their King, got 

1660. _ afterwards a Stork for their Maſter. his King, who 
Judged that the Greatneſs of England did chiefly de- 
pend on the Dominion of the Seas and Commerce, which 

was diſputed: by no Body but by the Darth, did, in all 
probability, bend all his Thoughts that Way, viz. How 


«8 


to make theſe proud Merchants more pliable, his Hopes 


being grounded upon what he had ſeen Cromwell do 


War with againſt them. Wherefore he began a War with Holland, 
Hilnd, which was carried on at firſt with equal Loffes on both 


Sides: 


% „ „0 wh 


the Dutch acted very circum 


Sides: But the Eugiiſb at laſt taking a Reſolution to tire 
out the Dutch without coming to an Engagement, they 
ventured at a bold Stroke, and, to the great Diſhonour 


of the Engliſb, enter d the River Thames, firing ſome Ships 


at Chatham. This obliged the King to make a Peace with 
them by the Mediation of Sweden, tho the great Succeſs 
of the French Arms in Flanders may probably have contri- 
buted a great deal towards it. Yet it ſeems as if ever ſince 
he had cy wh a Reſolution of revenging himſelf upon 
them, he being alſo again exaſperated by the Rabble in 
Holland, who affronted him afterwards. He therefore in 
the Year 1672 attack'd the Dutch at Sea, whilft the King 
of France made War againſt them by Land. But this War 
did not ſucceed according to his Expeftution ; for the 


6 — 
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Dutch did not only take from the Eugliſb a great Number 
of Merchant - Ships, but alſo the Engliſb could not maſter 


the Dutch in any of the Sea-Fights, partly becauſe the 
French would not fall on in 2 Earneſt, partly becauſe 

pectly, not giving any Oppor- 
tunity to the Exgliſo to make a Deſcent either on Holland 
or Zealand. It is poſſible that the King's Intentions may 
perhaps have been fruſtrated by ſome Intrigues at home. 
And becauſe the Engliſw Nation began to grow very jealous 
of the great: Succeſſes of France, the King was obliged to 
make a Separate Peace with Holland, and Frags. was 
received as a Mediator betwixt the Parties then engaged 


in War againſt one another. 


31. The Engliſb Nation is ve ulous and fruit- 
905 Tbere are — who have eee in England 
are 9913 Pariſhes, and in each Pariſh 80 Families, which 
make 593040 Families, and ſeven Perſons. reckon'd to 
each Family amounts to 5551 280 Souls, among which 


Number may be ſuppoſed to be above à Million of Men 
capable of bearing Arms. This Nation is very fit to ſettle 


Colonies in Foreign Countries, becauſe the Engliſh, as 
ſoon as they are in the leaſt ſettled in a Place, they quick- 
ly marry, and remain there for their Life: time. Where- 
as other Nations, if they go into far diſtant Countries, 
go only with an Intent to get a little Money, which they 
afterwards love to ſpend in their Native Country. The 
Engliſb are alſo courageous, and brave, not fearing Death. 


For in former Times their Land- Forces were much ſupe- 
rior to the French, and ever ſince the Times of Queen 


Elixa- 


14674. 


Conſhtution 
of the Eng- 
liſh Nation. 
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envy ſuch French Hanc 


I Introduflion to the © 
Elizabeth, when they firſt began to api themſelves in 


earneſt to the Sea, they have not been interior in Naval 
Skill and Courage to any Nation in the World, except 


that the Dutch may be compared with them in Sea-Affairs. 


But this is to be obſerved of the Eng//p Valour, that they 
commonly are very furious and brave at the Beginning, 


but great Hardſhip, Famine, and other Inconveniencies, 


tlicy are not ſo well able. to endure with Patience, as 
being us'd to live in great Eaſe and Plenty in their own 
Country. Wherefore Maurice Prince of Orange us'd to put 


the Engliſo, that were ſent to his Aſſiſtance, upon deſpe- 


rate Enterprizes, before (as he us'd to ſay) they had di- 
geſted the Engliſb Beef. They are alſo very dextrous in 
Woollen and Silk Manufacturies, which they learned 
chiefly from the Dutch; but after all, they are ſomewhat 
ee and Lovers of Eaſe, and ſpend every Day ſome 
Hours in walking and ſmoak ing Tobacco, which is the 
Reaſon that they do not ſo much Work as otherwiſe 
they might; and yet they expect to be paid for their idle 
Hours as well as the reſt: Which is the Reaſon why they 
{ell their Wares at a higher Rate than others, and that they 

een, who live among them, 
and are ſeldom diverted from their daily pros, 


1 


ny 
Pleaſures. Their being generally of a melancholy Tem. 


| Pers makes them very ingenious, and when they apply 
emſelves to any Science, they make great Progreſs in 


it, if they hit the right Way. But by the ſame Rule, be- 


cauſe there happens often to be an ill Mixture of this me- 


lancholy Temper, abundance of Fanaticks and Enthuſiaſts 


are to be found among them, who having form'd to 
themſelves Opinions from ill grounded Principles, adhere 
ſo ſtedfaſt to them, that they are not by any ways to be 
removed from them. And accordingly there is not any 


Nation under the Sun, where more different and more 
abſurd Opinions are to be met with in Religion, than in 
England. The looſe Sort of People are addicted to thieving 
and robbing upon the Highway, ſo that the Hangmen are 
always employ'd in Exgland. This Nation loves to eat 


and drink extremely well: Tho' there are ſome who will 


ha ve it, that the Engliſß got their Way of eee plen- 
e 


tifully from the Netherlanders, in the Wars of the Low- 


Countries, and from thence brought that ill Cuſtom over 
into England, which before, they ſay, was not in uſe 
there. Their own Hiſtories are ſufficient Eyidences that 


they 
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in they have been always inclined to Rebellion and inteſtine 

al Commotions. So that their Kings can never be ſecure, 

Pt except they keep a watchful Eye over the reſtleſs Spirit 

re. of the People. on 

g. ö. 32. The Scots are good Land. Soldiers, and can en- Conftitution 
s, dure Hardſhip, which they have from the Barrenneſs of of the Scotch 
as their Native Country. They are very revengeful, and in- as 


Vn teſtine Broils among the Noble Families were formerly 
ut very common among them: For it was a Cuſtom, that 
< WH cach Family uſed ro ſelect one for the Head of the Fa: 
li mily, unto whom they almoſt paid more reſpect than to the 
in King himſelf, and if any one of the Family had received 
ed an Injury, he made complaint thereof to the Head of his 
at Family : And if the Head of the ſame Family did reſolve 
ne to revenge the Injury, the whole Family, under the Con- 
de duct of their Head, ell upon the Family of the Aggreſſor 


le with Fire and Sword. Which abominable Cuſtom King 
le James VI. did endeavour to aboliſh. Further, they are 
* eaſily ftirr'd up to Rebellion, and very obſtinate in de- 
7 fending their eee to the utmoſt. Their Fruitfulneſs 
W in Children makes them ſeek other Countries, fince their 
21 Country can ſcarce maintain them all at home. There is 
N- another Reaſon alſo to be given for this, which is the 
ly Right of the Firſt-born, whereby the eldeſt Son is Heir of 
in all the real Eſtate of his Father, the reſt of the Brothers 
* 5 obliged to be ſatisfied with their Share in the Per- 
4 ſonal Eſtate. Theſe then being obliged to advance them- 
is WW ſelves as well as they can, apply themſelves either to the 
12 Wars or Study: Wherefore moſt Miniſters in Scotland are 
ſaid to be younger Brothers of good Families. But in 
England it is no Shame for the younger Brothers of ſuch 
y Families to be Merchants. In ten Times, before Scor- 
land and England were united under one King, the Scorch 
Soldiers were in great Eſteem, becauſe the French made 
S cConſtantly uſe of them in their Wars, and at home th 
were always pickeering with the Engliſo: BuWafterwar 


they grew careleſs of warlike Exerciſes ; and eſpecially 
Il when Cromwell ſubdued them, their ancient Glory was 
quite obſcured. * The Scots are alſo very ingenious, and 
4 well vers'd in the Latin Tongue. And at that time when 


ö all Liberal Sciences were ſuppreſs'd in Europe by a long 
ſe Barbariſm, the ſame were kept up in Scorfaud, which fur- 
A niſh'd ſeveral other Nations with Learned Men, who 

1 inſtructed 
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inſtructed them in theſe Sciences. But as the Scots, who 
live in the Low Countries, on the South-Side, are well ci. 
viliz d, fo thoſe who inhabit the Mountains, who are call'q 
Highlanders, as alſo the Inhabitants of the Orlney and Weſtern 
Hlands, are very rough and unciviliz'd. ID 


143 


ot the Triſh. &. 33. The lIviſ are commonly eſteem'd to be a fool- 
hardy and ill Sort of People; very lazy, yet pretty hardy 
in undergoing the Fatigues of War. They are very obſti- 
nate, and never to be bent from their Opinion. After 
Ireland was conquer d by King Henry Il. abundance of Exg. 
i ſettled themſelves in that Kingdom, whoſe Numbers 
mcreas'd from time to time to that degree, that ſcarce 
the fourth Part of the Iſland remains in the Poſſeſſion of 
the ancient Inhabitants. And as moſt of the % adhere 
to the Popiſh Religion, they not only rebelled ſeveral 
Times under Queen Elizabeth, but alſo under the Reign 
of King Charles I. at the Inſtigation of their Prieſts, en- 
ter d into a moſt horrid Conſpiracy againſt the Engliſo 
living among them; of whom, tis faid, they murther'd 
200000 within the Space of fix Months: But when the 
Engliſo had recollected themſelves, they again kill'd about 
100000 of them. Cromwell had once a mind to have 
rooted out the whole Nation, as being quite incorrigible, 
and paſt hopes of any Amendment. With which View 
he ſent ſome Thouſands to ſerve the King of Spain, in a 
Military Capacity, under condition that none of them 
mould return into the Engliſb Dominions. In fine, he 
omitted nothing to plague them, ſo that they are become 

a miſerable Nation. ä 


The N | J 34. As for the Countries ſubject to the King of Eng- 
a, land, The Kingdom of Eaglond ga pleaſant, rich, and 


Neceflity or Pleaſures. of Mankind, except Oil and Wine, 

0 and ſuch other Commodities as do not grow in the other 
Parts of Jyrope. They have great Numbers of very fine 

Horſes, and good Cattle, al the beſt Sheep of all 

Europe, which make the beſt Part of the Native Riches 

of England, bearing ſo good a Sort of Wool, that an in- 
credible Quantity of the beſt Cloth is made in England, 

and from thence every Year tranſported into Foreign 


without ſo much a5 a Shepherd, there being no Wolves 
uin - = WW 


fertile Countrys abounding in every thing, either for the 
e 


Parts. Theſe Sheep feed in great Flocks in the Country, 
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ho met with in England; the reaſon. of which, as tis | 
ci 3 that * Edgar, about the Year 940, order'd 
d certain Number of Wolves to be paid by the Prince of 
nales to him as 2 yearly Tribute, by which Means the 

Wolves were quite deftroy'd. in England: Tho it is alſo 
very probable, that the great Engliſiu Maſtiffs have been 
l- WM very inſtrumental in this Point; it being in, that for 
ly Fierceneſs and Strength they ſurpaſs all the reſt in the 
i- World. A great Quantity alſo of Lead, but eſpecially of 
er the fineſt Tin, is to be found in England, which ſurpaſſes, 
. in Goodneſs all other in that Kind. The Sea likewiſe. is 
rs very profitable to the Exgliſs, affording great Quantities 
of Lil, which are daily catch'd by the Inhabitants. Tho? 
f WE by the Negligence and Lazineſs of the ancient Exgliſe, 
re who did not apply themſelves induſtriouſly to Fiſhing, 
11 WE they have loſt a great Part of that Advantage. The Ne- 
n Ml therlanders. indeed, from ancient Times, have made uſe of 
. this Advantage, and got vaſt Riches by the Fiſhery of 
> Herrings and Cods, giving only a ſmall Gratuity to the 
d Engliſh, in caſe they have Gecaflon to dry their Nets on 
e their Shores ; tho? oftentimes the Engliſbꝭ envying the Ne- 
t tberlanders, will force them to pay more than ordinary, 
Q which has ſeveral Times ſerved as a Colour for a War be- 
, [MW twixt both Nations, But the Sea is extremely advan:a- 
y eous to England upon another Account, for thereby the 
1 lilo being ſeparated from their neighbouring Nations, 
1 cannot eaſily be attack d; whereas they may eafily in- 
vade others: And in regard this Iſland is ſituated almoſt 
in the verry middle of Europe, in a narrow Sea, where all 
Ships which either $9 Eait or Weſtward muſt paſs by, 
and wit hal is natural y accommodated with a very deep 
Coa and commodious Harbours, it lies moſt convenient 
for Commerce and Trade, which the Engliſo carry on in 
moſt. Parts of the World, and the Dutch hitherto have 
been the only Obſtacle, that they are not become Matters 
of the whole Trade of the World. For it proves ver 
diſadvantageous to the Engliſb, that they love to eat and | 
drink well, and that in great Quantity; and by reaſon 
of their Love of Eaſe, they are fain to employ double 
the Number of Seamen in theit Ships, of what the Dutch 
do; and xſlides, they will not be contented with a ſmall 
Gain,: Whereas the Dutch live very Farina, never 
refuſe the Penny, and therefore are eafier to be dealt 
with than the Ege. The Engliſh import a great * 
f * N i 


The. Form 
ot the Co- 
vernment in 


Ergland. 
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of Raw Silk into England, which being wrought in the 
Country, mightily increaſes their Riches. In the ſame 
manner they do now with their Woollen Manufactury, 
whereas before the Times of Henry VIII. they ufed to. 
tranſport moſt of their Wool into the Netherlands, where 
it was wrought, and turn'd to the great Advantage of 
thoſe Cities. But this King perceiving that his own Sub- 
jeAs might as well make the ſame Berefit of it, he ſet up 
the Woollen Manufactury in his Kingdom, which increa- 
ſed prodigiouſly afterwards, when at the Time of the 
Troubles in the Netherlazds, a great many of theſe Weavers 
ſettled in England. Add to all this, that the Riches of 
England alſo are, as it ſeems, not a little increaſed, for 
that it is not permitted there to any Body to carry any 
Gold or Silver of their own Coin out of the Land, except 
it be, perhaps, to the Value of ten Pounds Sterling for 2 
Traveller. But Scotland does not come near Evgland, nei- 


ther in Fertility nor Riches, having no Commodities fit 


for Exportation, except Salt-Fiſh, Salt, Lead, and Coals. 
The Matern and Orkney Iſlands alſo produce nothing but 
Fiſh. Ireland abounds in Cattle, and eſpecially in * Phony 
tho the Irj/5 Wool is not ſo fine as the Engliſb; but for the 
reſt, it is a fertile and plentiful Country. In America be- 
long to the Engiiſo Crown, the Iſlands of Bermudas, Vir- 
ginia, and New England, and ſome of the Caribby Iſlands, 
whither the Engliſb have ſent their Colonies, and have 
alfo begun to ſettle themſelves on the Continent of Guinea, 
The Product of theſe Countries is chiefly Tobacco, Sugar, 


\ Ginger, Indigo, and Cotton. They have alſo a Colony 


in the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence the Engliſb Bucca- 
neers and Privateers do great Miſchief to the Spaniſb Weſt- 
Indies. For it is a Cuſtom with the Exgliſs, that tho' they 
are at Peace with the Spaniards in Europe, they do them, 
nevertheleſs, all the Miſchief they can in the Vt. Indies. 
Laſtly, the Engliſb are likewiſe pofleſs'd of ſome Places in 


the Banda Iſlands, and thereabouts, in the Eaſt- Indies, which 


are of no {mall Conſequence to them. 


6. 35. The Conſtitution of the Government of England 
is chiefly remarkable for this, that the King cannot act at 
nf. but in ſome Matters is to take the Advice ef the 

arliament. By this Name is to be underſtood the Aſſem- 


bly of the Eſtates of England, which is divided into the 


Higher and the Lower Houſe, In the firſt fit the Biſhops 


"4 and 
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and the Lords, in the latter the Deputies of the Cities, and 
of the 52 Counties or Shires, into. which the whole King- | 
dom of England is divided. The firſt Origin of the Par- 
liament, as tis related, was this. . The former Kin s of 
Fryland granted great e to the Lords, by Whoſe 
the Country, and kept the 


Affiſtance they had dar wee 
common People in obedience. But theſe, in conjunction 


* 
* 


with the Biſhops, pony too headſtrong, proved very. Fa 


troubleſome; 175 y to 
fore, to ſu ppre ſole ward I. to 
the Commons. And whereas formerly, out of each Coun- 
ty or Shire, two Knights and two Citizens were only cal- 
led to repreſent their Grievances, which having been de- 
bated by the King and the Houſe of Lords, they uſed to 
receive an Anſwer, and to be ſent home again; this King 


Edward cad together the Commons by themſelves, and 
8 


conſulted Vith them concerning the publick Affairs. This 
Houſe, after it was once eſtabliſhed: id extreamly weaken. 
the Authority of the Lords, and in proceſs of time did 
not a little Sminiſh the Regal Power: for ever ſince that 
time the Rights of the Peo f | 

an high Hand, the Houſe of Commons imagining, that the 
Sovereignty was lodged among them; and if the Kings 
refuſed to gratify them in their Requeſts,” they uſed to 
grumble at their Proceedings And becauſe the Power of 
the Parliament is not ſo 198 eſtabliſhed by any ancient. 
Laws as Precedents and Cuſtoms, this is the reaſon why 
it is always very jealous of its Privileges, and always ready 
w make out of one ſingle Precedent a Right belonging to 
it erer after. This Parliament the wk th obliged to call 
together as often as any extraordinary Taxes are to be le- 
ryed (for the Parliament aſſigned the k | 
ordinary Revenue i 200000 l. per Aun. which has been con- 
ſidera bly augmented ſince) or any old Laws are abrogated, 
or new ones to be made, or any Alteration to be made in 
Religion. For concerning theſe Matters the King cannot 
decree any thing without conſent of the Parliament. The 
Parliament uſed alſo to take into Confideration the State 
of the Kingdom; and to preſent their Opinion to the King 3 
yet is the fame of no force till approved of by the King, ft 


often calls in queſtion the Miniſters of State with reference 


to the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, and inflicts Pu- 
niſhment upon them, with the King's Approbation. And 


it is a common Rule in England, that whatever is commit- 


ted 


* 


> King Jobs and Hey III. where-, - 
$ theit Inſolence, Edward I. took part with 


le have been maintained with 


ing, at firſt, for his 
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146. An Introduction to the 
ted againſt the Conſtitutions of the Realm, is done by 
the Miniſters and Officers ; for the King, they ſay, does 

never amiſs, but his ill Counſellors 3 which indeed is not 
altogether contrary to. Truth. But if the Parliament 
ſhould pretend to tranſgreſs its Bounds, the King has 
Power to diſſolve it. 5 75 5 


The Power H. 36. If we duly conſider the Condition and Power of 
ard Strevgt England, we ſhall find it to be a powerful and conſiderable 
of Elend. Kingdom, which is able to keep up the Balance betwixt 
the Chriſtian Princes in Europe; and which depending on 
its own Strength, is powerful enough to defend it ſelf. 
For becauſe it is ſurrounded every where by the Sea, none 
can make any Attempt upon. it, unleſs he be ſo powerful 
at Sea, as to be able entirely to ruin the N ee of 
England. And if it ſhould happen that the Engliſh Fleet 
were quite defeated, yet would it prove a very hard Task 
to tranſport thither ſuch an Army as could be ſuppoſed to 
be ſuperior to ſo powerful a Force as the Exgli/e Nation is 
able to raiſe at home. But England ought to take ſpecial 
Care, that it fall not into civil Difſenfions, ſince it has often 
felt the Effects of the ſame, and the Seeds of them are re- 
maining yet in that Nation; which chiefly ariſes from the 
Difference in Religion, and the head- ſtrong Temper of this 
Nation, which makes it very fond of Novelties. Never- 
theleſs a wiſe and courageous King may eaſily prevent 
this Evil, if he does not act againſt the general Inclination 
of the People, maintains a good Correſpondence with the 
Parliament; and asſoon as any Commotions happen, takes 
off immediately the Ring-Leaders. Laſtly, England and 
. Scotland: being now comprehended in one Iſland, whole 
Wied rue. chiefeſt Strength lies in a good Fleet, it is evident, that 
Beate, this King need not make any great Account of ſuch States 
as either are remote from the Sea, or elſe are not very, pow- 
erful in Shipping. Wherefore as the King of England takes 
no great Notice of Germany, (except as 6 as it relates to 
France or ym of Poland and other ſuch-like States; ſo 
it is eaſy for him to curb the Pirates on the Barbary Coaſt: 
England has nothing to fear from Portugal, and this muſt 
| rather hope for Aſſiſtance from England and Holland againſt 
To the Spain. The Naval Strength _ the Northern Crowns, 
ann | N need not be jealous of, as long as the ſame is di- 
vided: Indeed it cannot be for the Intereſt of England, if 
one of thoſe Kings ſhould become abſolute Maſter of the 


1 Eaſt- 


Fad 
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Eaft-Sea, or they ſhould be fain to depend on the Diſcre- 


tion of the Dutch. Since the Naval Strength of Spain is To Spain. 


mightily decayed; England need not fear any thing from 
thence : Yet does it not ſeem tò be the Intereſt of England 
to fall out with that Kingdom, confidering what a vaſt 
de the Engliſb have into Spain; for Spam either con- 
ſumes the Engliſ Commodities at home, or elſe exchanges 
them for Silver, by ſending them into America. There 
are ſome who have compured, that in cafe of a War with 
ain, the Engliſb would loſe in Effects above thirty Milli- 
ons: And beſides this, their Trade into the Levant and 
other Places, would be greatly endangered by the Priva- 
teers of Biſcay, Majorca, and Minorca. Tho the Land Forces - _ 
of France are now-a-days much ſuperior to the Engliſb, To France, 
this Iſland, both for its Bigneſs and Strength, making up 
not above a third Part of France ; yet the Naval Strengt 
of France has hitherto not been able to come in competi- 
tion with the Engliſß. It is the chiefeſt Intereſt of England, to 
keep up the Balance betwixt France and Spain, and to take 
a ſpecial Care, that the King of France does not become 
Maſter of all the Netherlands ; for it is viſible, that thereby 
his Power at Sea would be increaſed to that degree, that 
he might enter on a Deſign of being even with England, for 
what they have formerly done to France. Holland ſeems To Holland 
to be the only Obſtacle that the Engl;/o cannot be ſole Ma- 
lers of the Sea and of Trade; tho' after all they ha ve no 
teaſon to fear the Dutch by Land, but only at Sea, be- 
cauſe the Ditch Land Forces are not ſo conſiderable as to 
be able to undertake any thing of great Moment. Ne- 
verthelefs, how defitous ſoever the Exgliſb are to be ſole 
Maſters at Sea, it does not ſeem to be the Intereſt of Eng- 
lard frequently to engage it ſelf in Wars with Holland, it 
having been obſerved, that the Durch fince the Wars with 
England are rather increaſed in Valour, Experience, and 
Power at Sea. And becauſe other Nations are not likely 
to ſuffer that Holland ſhould be ſwallowed up by the 
Engliſh, or that one Nation ſhould have the Monopoly of 
Europe; it ſeems therefore the beſt Method for the Engliſo 
to ſet ſome others upon their Backs, who may give them 
ſo much work, as thereby to give a Check to their grow- 
ing Greatneſs ; and in the mean while, take care to 
eſta bliſn their own Power at Sea, and their Commerce 
idtoad. | 243-24 . nini , 
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. $1. JT appears from the Records of Antiquity, that Gaul, 
of Tranre. now Called France, was always a very opulent and 
> populous Country. For in ancient Times the Gauls con- 
quered a/ great Part of Italy, where they made Settlements; 
and over;running Greece and the adjacent Countries, inha- 
bited that Part of the Leſſer 47a, Which was called from 
them Gallia, or Gallo- Græcia. But after all, this potent 
People, ignorant of their own Strength and Power, were 
in no Capacity to exert it ſufficiently againſt other Nations, 
becauſe they were not then under the Government of one 
Prince, but divided into a great many petty States, which 
were always at variance with one another. This contri- 
buted much to facilitate the Conqueſt of the Romans over 
Gaul ſubdu d them, who otherwiſe dreaded no Nation ſo much as the 
« Wang; Re. Gauls.z; and tho” the unparallel'd Valour of Julius Ceſar 
On Was chie fly inſtrumental in ſubduing this Nation, yet with 
ten Legions he had work enough to effect it in ten Years 
time. But as ſoon as the Romans had brought this fait 
Country under their Subjection, they employed all Means 
: to ſuppreſs the Martial Spirit of the Nation, and incline 
them to Sloth and Idleneſs, in which Deſign they ſucceed- 
ed here as well as elſewhere. For in civilizing and refi- 
Qing theMannersof the People that came under their Yoke, 
they at the ſame time render'd em more Effeminate; and 
leſs qualified for warlike Exploits. After Gau had been 
near 500 Tears under the Dominion of the Romans, it fell, 
in the Reign of the Emperor Honorius, into the Hands of 
dm png the barbarous Nations. For the Gothe, after they had 
dent. over- run 1taly, fettled themſel ves in Gallia Narbonenſis, and 
. the Burgundians conquer d a confiderable Part of the reſt. 
But at laſt the Frazks entring this Kingdom, ſettled and 
maintained themſelves in it, giving it the Title of France, 
after their own Name. 'Theſe Franks were for certain Ger- 
mans, tho' ſome of our modern French Writers pretend to | 
demonſtrate, that this Nation was a Colony of _ ancient 
Gault, who being over; {ftocked with People at home, paſ- 
ſed over the Rhine, and having ſettled a Colony in Germa- | 
ny, after ſeveral hundred of Years returned into their Na- | 
tive Country. But it is more probable, that the Franks * 
| ; t 
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che ſame, Nations that were formerly ehcoitipals'd by che The Front 


_ merly introduced by the Romans, which being corrupted by 


Frankiſh Families made up the Body of the Nation. 


ramond, who eſtabliſhed ng them wholſome Laws and 


437; but his Succeſſor and Kinſman Mero væus, ds: Merovans, - 
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Rivers Mayn, Rhine, Weſer, and the Sea; and which in 
Tacitus Time were called Sali, Brufteri, Ten, Angivari, 
 Chamari, Sigambri, and Chatti; who having enter d into 
mutual Confederacy againſt the Romans, called them 
Kare in Defiance of their Power, Franks, or a free People,” . 
as not doubting to be able to defend their Liberty againſt | 
them. And it is certain, that they did tranſplant' the Ger- The Origin 
man Tongue into France, which was for a ens while af 2 French 
ter in faſhion among Perſons of the beſt Qua 20 till at laſt Suage 
they uſed themſelves by degrees to the Latin Tongue, for- 


came out of 
Germany. 


the Germans, produced the modern French Language. It 
is alſo evident, that the Race of the ancient Gauls was then 
not quite extinguiſh'd, but that both Nations were by de- 

united in one, tho' with this Difference, that the 


i 8 2. But let this be as it will, all Hiſtorians a gree, That Phayamon# 
bout the Year 424, the Franks choſe for their King Pha- _ og, 


333 


Conſtitutions; tho* moſt are of opinion, that not this Pas 
ramond, but his Son Clodion, ſurnamed Long- Flair, invaded Cledion, 
Gaul ; who, after he had been ſeveral times repulſed by 
ZEtins the Roman General, at laſt took Artois, Cambray, Tour- 

ay, and ſome other Places as far as the River Somme, ma- 

king. Amiens his Place of Reſidence: He died in the Year 


P os. mules ve 
" 


conjunction with the Roman General ZEtins and Theodorick 
the King of the 7/:ſi-Seths, beaten Attila, the King of the 
Huns out of France, extended his Dominions as far as Mentz 
on one fide, and on the other fide rage my #- Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, and the greateſt Part of the Iſle of France. The 
Romans themſelves contributed to this Loſs, for that they 
had not only in the Battel fought againſt Attila loſt a great 
many of their beſt Forces, but Ætim alſo being fallen into 
Diſgrace with the Emperor Valentinian, was by him mur- 
ther'd, which tin may be juſtly ſaid to have been the laſt 
great Captain the Romans had, thiets being after his Neath 
no body left who could reſiſt Merovers. From this _ 
prang the firſt Race of the French Kings, which is calle 
the Merovingian Family. He died in the Year 458. His 
Son Childerick was baniſh'd for his Lſciviouſneſs, in whoſe Childerict, 
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Stead one Asgidius, of the ancient Race of the Gauls, wa | 
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ſet up for King. Bur Childerick, thru the Faithfulneſs of | 


his Friend Gumoman, was, after an Exile of eight Years, 
recalled out of Thuringia, whither he had fled, and reſtored 
to his Throne; and thereupon drove back the Britains and 


Saxons that made at that time Fa. Havock in France. He 
c 


alſo conquered that Part which is now called Lorain, and 


took Beauvaa, Pars, and fore other Places near the Rivers 


1, of the Oiſe and the Scyne. He died in the Year 481. His 
* | wag or Lews, having killed Sagrius, _— Son of 


ZEgidins,, eftabliſhed the French Monarchy,” and added 


great Territories to the Kingdom. This King fell in love 

with Clotilds, of the Royal Race of e who promi- 

ſed to marry him if he would turn Chriſtian; which, how- 

ever, he afterwards delayed to perform, till the Alemans, 

who in order to get footing in France, enter'd that King- 

Bone of dom, with whom he had a bloody Battel near Zulick; and 
FT perceiving the French began to fall into diſorder, he there- 
upon vowed, That if he obtained the Victory, be would be bap- 
1 nized: Accordingly having carried the Victory, he was 
| baptized at Rheims, by St. Rheim; and his Example the 
whole Nation of the French followed. This done, he over- 


turned the Kingdom of the Gothe, which they had eſta- 


| bliſhed in Languedoc, and united that Country with his 
Kingdom: He alſo conquer'd ſeveral petty Principalities, 
mae Porto} Lipper Grmeny, Mo gieg in the e 


* 
1 


. 
1 


France is di- 5. 3. After the Death of Clouis, France received a ſignal 
vided.  ' Blow, the Kingdom being divided among his four Sons, 

| who tho' they annexed the Kingdom of Burgundy to it, yet, 
by this Diviſion, each of em weaken'd their own Hands, 

and adminiſter d Fuel to the following inteftine Diſſenſi- 

ons: Nay, this mad Itch of Partition did not ſtop here, for 

they ſubdivided the Kingdom again among their Sons, 

which occafioned moſt diſmal Civil Commotions in France, 

theſe Kings endeavouring as it were to out-do one ano- 

ther in Iniquity ; and among the reſt the two Queens Bru- 

„ wecbildis and Fredegundis are infamous for their monſtrous 
Fiotarixs II. Crimes. At laſt Cor arius II. after encountring many Dif- 
ficulties, re- uniting the divided Kingdom, did in ſome 


928 meaſurereſtore its ancient State. He died in the Year 6:8. 


— But his Son Dagobert fell into the ſame Madneſs ; for he 
not only gave part of the Kingdom to his Brother Albert, 
but alſo divided his own Share among his two Sons; nei- 

ther did he do any thing for the Benefit of the Publick du- 
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ring his Reign. From this time the French Kings quite | 
degenerated from their ancient Valour, giving themſelves 
over to Lazineſs and Debauchery : Upon which the Grand 
Mareſchals of the Kingdom did by degrees aflume the 
Power and Adminiftration of publick Affairs. Among theſe + 
Pepin, deſcended of the noble Family of Auſtraſia, had the Pepin. 
Adminiftration of Affairs during the Space of twenty eight 
Years, under ſeveral Kings. "Ui Son Charles Martel {uc- Charles Mar. 
ceeded his Father in his | Jo and Office, which he ra- Ns 
ther augmented after he was grown famous by his Mar- 
tial Exploits, having expelled the Saracens, who about that 
rime ring For, II alſo into France, and of whom | 
he killed a vaſt Number. This Man took upon himſelfthe 73% 
Title of Duke of France, ſo that nothing remained with the 
Kings but the bare Title and an empty Name, they being 
kept in the Country, and once a Year carried for a Show 
thro' the City, to expoſe them to the View of the ha 24 
like ſtrange Feste At laſt, Pepin the Younger, Son 
of this Charles Martel, ( who died in the Year 751. ) having 
3 the great Men of the Kingdom over to his Party, 

ed King Childerick II. and having put him into a Con- 
vent, got himſelf proclaimed King of France. This was 1 Aer 
readily approved by Pope Zachary, who being then alarm- King. 
ed with the growing Power of the Longobardꝭ in Italy, en- The Mere 
deavour'd by all means to oblige the King of France to urn Fa 
come to his Aſſiſtance. And thus the Merovingian Family the Crown, 
loſes the Crown of France. 1 1 


S. 4. Pepin, to convince the World that he was not un- Pogo Ex · 
worthy of the Crown, undertook an Expedition againſt P* 
the Saxons, whom he vanquiſhed in a great Battel, And 
he had likewiſe, under the Reign of the former Kings, un- 
dertaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germany with great Suc- 
ceſs, and ſubdued ne of the Nations . upon 
the Rhine. Not long after, an Opportunity preſented it ſelf 
to make himſelf famous in Italy. For Aiſtulphus, King of 
the Lombards, had propoſed to himſelf the Conquelt of all 
Traly, having expelled the Governors appointed by the 
Grecian Emperors, who were then called Exarchs, out of 
Ravenna, and all other Places that were under their Juriſ- 
diction, and was ready to march directly againſt Rome 3 
upon which Pope Stephen III. being in great Fear of this 

nemy, and not knowing where to find Aſſiſtance, cray'd þ*fiftsrhe 
Aid of Pepin, whom he at laſt perſuaded to take his Part * L. 
: Li 4 5 againſt bards, 


An Introdufiion to the 
againſt A ſtulphus. In this War Pepin recovered from 


Aide aff that he had. belore taken Hom the Geier E. 


. in Italy, the Revenue of which, tis ſaid, he gave to 
ie Roman See, reſerving to himſelf, as it is very probable, 
the Sovereignty over theſe Places. He gained by this Acti- 


on the r e of being very zealous ; and by beſtow- 


* 


Chatles the 


122 


ing theſe Revenues upon the Holy Chair, got firm footing 


in Iraly and the Advantage of ſwaying Matters there ac- 


cording to his Pleaſure. He likewiſe made Taſlo, Duke 
of Bavaria his Vaſſal, and reduced the Duke of Aguitain. 
This Pepin died in the Year 968, leaving behind him two 
Sons, Charles and Carolomannus, who divided the Kingdom 
betwixt them. But Carolomannus dying quickly after, the 
whole Kingdom fell to Charles. This Charles was juſtly 
ſarnamed the Great, as having carried the French Monar- 
chy to the higheſt Pitch of its Greatneſs, and none of his 
Succeſſors having been able to attain to the like, thoꝰ ſome 
of them have aim'd at it. For after routing Deſiderius, the 
laſt King of the Lombardi, who endeavoured to recover 
what was formerly taken from Aſtulphus, he conquered the 
Kingdom, and brought it under his Subjection. Having 


. routed Taffilo, who had taken upon him the Title of King 


of Bavaria, and having waged War againſt the Saxons: for. 


the ſpace of thirty two Years, whom he at laſt bro 


| ght 
under his Obedience, obliging thera to embrace the Chri- 


ſtian Faith; he thereupon ſubdued all Germany, and there 
erected ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees and Monaſteries, by the 
help of the Prieſts, to reform the barbarous Manners of 


this lavage People. He likewiſe ſubdued the Sclavonians, 


| Danes an 


He is pro- 
claimed Em- 
peror of the 
Romans. g 


— the 


Fious. 


| Huns, and took from the Saracens part of Spain,. 
as far as the River Iberus, tho? his Forces, in their return. 
home, were defeated near Ronceval; in which Action, Ro- 
land, that celebrated Hero, loſt his Life. This Charles was 
in the Year 800 at Chriſtmas, being then at Rome, pro- 
claimed Emperor by the People, bee Inſtigation of the 
Pope, in St. Peter's Church; tho he gained nothing by this 
Title, unleſs it was the Sovereignty or Protection of the. 
Roman Church, and the Patrimony of St. Peter, if both 
did not belong to him before; for all the reſt he enjoy d 
before under other Titles. He died in the Year 814. 


d. . Aſter the Death of Charles tbe Great, the French Mo- 
narchy began to decline again, becauſe his Son Lewis, ſur- 
named the Pious, was more fit to be a Prieſt than 2 324 
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him to his Throne, and he alſo pardoned his Sons. He died 


| Bartels, and its being divided into ſo many Princi palities 


dier: And it is certain, that ſo vaſt a Kingdom, where the 
new Conqueſts were not yet well ſettled, did require a 
Prince of a Military Spirit. And notwithſtanding he had 
the good Fortune to force ſome of the Rehellious Nations 
to return to their Duty, yet he committed afterwards two 
fatal i when in his Life: time he gave to his sons 
the Titles of Kings, and divided the Kingdom betwixt He divides - 
them. The. firſt of which proved pernicious to himſelf, Ms King - 
the ſecond to the Monarchy. For theſe impious and un- 
ateful Sons were not for ſtaying for their Father's Death, His Sans 
cs Rebelling againſt him, made him, after he was deſer- rcbell. 
ted by ever body, their Priſoner. T he Biſhops who had 
been kept by him under ſtrict Diſcipline, after they had 233. 
condemned him, forc'd him to reſign the Government. Bot 
the great Men ofthe Kingdom quickly repenting, reſtore 


* 


in the Year 840, having before his Death made a new Di- 
viſion of the Kingdom betwixt hisSons, the Effects of which 
appeared TAs, tothe World when Not harius, the elder | , . . 
Brother, who had likewiſe the Title of Emperor, attempt: | 
ed to diſpoſſeſs his two Brothers of their Shares; upon | 

which, the other two Brothers, Lewis and Charles, entring | 

into a Confederacy, forced him to divide the Monarc 1 
with them, having firſt obtained a bloody Victory near 1 
Fountenay, not far from Axxerre, in which Battel were ſlain | | 
above 100000 Men, and among them the Flower of the, f 

French Nation. In this Partition Germany fell to the ſhare: Gema dit. | 

of Lewis the ſecond Brother, which ever fince has continu- vnited from 
ed ſeparate from France, and has made a diſtin& Empire ; 

and the youngeſt, or third Brother, Charles firnamed the. Charles the 


Bald, got for his Portion the greateſt Part of Fance, vix. Bald. 


all the Country that lies betwixt the Meſtern Ocean and the 
Maeſe: But the eldeſt Brother retained Italy, Provence, and 
all thoſe Countries which are ſituated betwixt the Scheld, 


the Maeſe, the Rhine, and the Saone. Under the Reign ot 


this Charles the Bald, the Normans (ſo they called the Danes 
and Norzwegiavs ) fell with a confiderable Force into France, Ty. Nos 
making great Havock where-ever they came ; And the mans make 
Kingdom was weakned tothat degree by the late bloody — 
(for theSons of Lotharius had alſo ſhared theirFather's Pro- 
vinces among themſelves) that it was not ſtrong enough io 

lodge theſe Robbers of its Dominions, but was obliged 
under Charles, firnamgd the Simple, to give into 0 15 
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Tudovicus 


Balbus, Lu- 
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ſeffion the Province of Neuſtria, which they called after | 


their Name, Normandy. The Sons of Lothar:ius dyin with- 
out Iſſue, Charles the Bald, and the Son of Lewis King of 
Germany, ſhared their part betwixt them, out of which 
Charles got Provence; at laſt Charles obtained the Title of Em- 
ror, and died in the Lear 877. His Son Lewis ſirnamed Bal- 
ſucceeded him, who dying ſoon after left the King - 


dev. Ill. ad dom to his two Sons who were very young, viz. to Lew:s 


Caroloman- 
ans. 


Charles the 
| Srmple- 


III. and Carolomannus; and from them Lewis King of Ger- 
many, took Lorrain. Lewa III. dying in the Year 882, as 
did Carolomanmnus inthe Year 884, none was left but a Bro- 
ther of theirs by the Father's fide, viz. the Son of Lewis fir- 
named Balbus, who being then a Child- of five Years of 


Age, was afterwards called Charles the Simple. For at that 


time the Authority of the Kingsof France had dwindled to 
that degree, that it was a common Cuſtom to give them 
Sir-names according to the reſpeCtive defects of Body or 
Mind that were obvious in them. During his Minority 
he was committed to the Tuition of his Couſin Carolus Craſ- 


ſus, who had likewiſe the Title of Emperor; but not long 


after, becauſe he was very infirm both fa Body and Mind, 
was depoſed, and died in the Year 888. The Royal Au- 


The decay thority being thus contemned, and nothing but Divifions 


of the royal found in the Kingdom, the great Men of the Kingdom 
Authority. 


The excel. 


ſive Power of uſe 


mightily increaſed their on Power, ſo that whereas they 


«be Nobles. King's Command, they now begantoclaim them as a Pro- 


F 


7 belonging to themſelves independant of the King. 


t is related by ſome that the Kings at that time had no- 
thing left but Rheims and Laon that they could really call 
their on; which Evil could not be totally ſuppreſs'd by 


the following Kings till ſeveral Hundred Years after, Af. 


Eudo Count ter the Death of Carolus Craſſis, Eudo Count of Paris got 


of Paris, 
crown' 
King of 


himſelf to be crowned King, and waged War withCharles the 
Simple, but died in the Year 888. However Charles the 


France. Ru-. Simple afterwards found another Rival for the Crown. For 


gu 


* 
4 - 


22 
acd 


936. 


of Bu. Rudolph King of wy” ha. got himſelf to be crowned King 
the | 


e TOW - 


of France, making Charles the Simple his Priſoner, who di- 
ed during his Impriſonment. After the death of Rado/; 


| (which happened in the Year 936.) reign'd Lewis IV. ir- | 


Lewis Oxtre- named Outremer, becauſe he had, during the Impriſon- 
ment of his Father, ſheltred himſelf in England. This King's 
Reign was full of inteſtine Commotions; he died in the 
Tear 954. leaving for his Succeflor his Son — 
„„ ike- 


mer. 


Latharius. | 


formerly to be Governors of theirProvinces under the 


like wiſe reign'd in continual Troubles till the Year 985, 
leaving behind him his Son Lewis, firnamed the Faint-beart- - 2 
ed, of whom the French Hiſtorians only ſay this, That he 
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did nothing. He had for his Tutorand Adminiſtrator of 
the Kingdom, Hugh Capet Earl of Paris. Aﬀerthis King's 
Death, \ | 

laid claim to the Crown, but was diſappointedin hisPre- 
tenfions by the great Power of Hugh Caper, He afterwards 
endeavoured to maintain his Right by force of Arms, but 
was made a Priſoner, and dying in Priſon, pat an end to 
the Carolingian Race, or at leaſt to its Inheritance of the 
Crown of France; which had been in its Poſſeſſion for at 


loft the Kingdom thro? the ſame Error by which the for- 


mer loſt it; for tho this Family had by prodigious. 


Conqueſts raiſed the Power of Fance, yet werethe Con- 
* ſoon after, by the Diviſions made of the King- 
dom, again diſunited, and even a conſiderable part quite 
ſeparated from that Kingdom, and annexed to the Ger- 
man Empire. Beſides this, by the Negligence of theſe 
Kings, and the exceflive Power of the great Men in the 
Kingdom, France was reduced to a very low Condition, 
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is Uncle the Son of Lewis, firnamed Qutremer, %. 


TheCaryoline 
| . l „A gian Family 
leaſt 236 Years. It is very remarkable, that this Family estas. 


6. As Hugb Ca et, the firſt Founder of the preſent 
Rog Family 3 the Crown, not ſo much by right — bo 7 
of Succeſſion, as by the Aſſiſtance of the chief Men of the the preſent 


Kingdom, who excluded the right Heir; ſo ( as Story 
goes) he was obliged to fink a great many of the anci- 
ent Royal Prerogatives, and to confirm to the great Men 
of the Kingdom, the Power of governing their Provinces, 
with che Tiilesof Dukes and Earls, under Condition that 
they ſhould acknowledge themſelves Vaſſalsof the King- 


dom, tho? not obliged to depend abſolutely on the King's 


mands: So that France at that Time was like a miſ- 
ſhapen and weak Body. Hugb in the mean time, rean- 
nexed to the Crown ( which at that Time had ſcarce any 
thing left that could be called her own ) the County of 


Paris, the Dutchy of France, all the extent of Land that 


lies betwixt the Rivers Seyxe and the Loire, and the Coun- 


-- 


ty of Orleans, Among the great Men of the Kingdom, 
K ob chief were the Dukes of Normandy (on whom alſo 
depended Britany ) of Burgundy, of Aquitain, and of 2 
coigne; the Earls of Flanders, Champaign, and Tholouſe, 


the 


a > 


the latter of which was likewiſe Duke of Languedoc: But 


'The P 
1 
nicates him 
endhisKing- 
dom. 
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the Counties of Fine, provence: Savoy, and Dauphines 
belong d to the Kingdom of Arelat, which was a part of 


the German Empire. Yet the enſuing Kings had the good 
Fortune to ſee all theſe Demi-Sovereign Princes laid afide, 
and their Countries reunited” wick 4 Crown of France. 
Hugh died in the Year 996, whoſe Son Robert, a Prince 
celebrated for his Virtue, reigned very peaceably, and b 

an Hereditary Right poſſeſs d the Dukedom of . 
upon the Death of his Father's Brother. The Cruelty ex- 
erciſed by the Pope upon this King is ſo remarkable, that 
we can't but take notice of it. The King having an In- 


tention of marrying Bertha, of the Houſe of Burgundy, 


which Match was eſteemed very beneficial to his State; 
and the faid Bertha ſtanding with him in the fourth De- 
gree of Conſanguinity, and he having been Godfather to 
a Child of hers in her former Husband's Time, he defi- 
red, and obtained the Approbation of his Biſhops, the ſaid 
Marriage being in effect prohibited by the Canon Law. 
But the Pope from thence took occafion to Excommuni- 
cate the King and the whole Kingdom, which proved ſo 
miſchievous, that the King was eres by all his Ser- 
vants, except three or four, and no Body would touch the 
Victuals that came from his Table, inſomuch that it was 

thrown to the Dogs. He died in the Year 1033. The 


Reign of his Son Henny was in like manner not very fa- 
mous, except that he waged ſome inconfiderable Wars 


with his Vaſſals, He preſented his Brother Robert with 


the Dukedom of Rurgundy, from whom ſprang the Race 


Philipl. 


William D. 
of Norman- 


47 Con uers 
and, 
Expedition 


into the 


Holy Land. 


of the Dukes of Burgundy dignified with the Royal Blood. 
He died in the Year 1050. His Son Philip did nothing 
memorable ; he was likewiſe Excommunicated by the 
Pope, upon the ſcoreof his Marriage, but at laſt obtain- 
ed a Diſpenſation. Under the Reign of this King Pbilp, 
William Duke of Normandy conquer'd England. About 
the ſame time the firſt Expedition was undertaken into 
the Holy Land, which Extra vagancy continu d near 200 


Years after. The Popes drew the moſt Benefit from theſe 


Expeditions, aſſuming ts themſelves an Authority not on- 


ly to Command, but alſo to Protect all ſuch as had liſted 
themſelves under the Croſs. Beſides, under this pretext 
frequent Indulgencies were ſent abroad into the World; 
and what was gi ven towards the uſe of this War, was col- 
lected and diſtributed by their Legates. Indeed, the King 
of France and other Kings received thereby this 8 

5 | | that 
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that theſe Wars carried off a great many turbulent Spirits; 
and 2 great many of the Nobility uſed either to ſell or elſe 
toMortgage their Eſtates to raiſe Money for the Expediti- 
on; and if any of them ha ppen' d to die in the Expedition, 
leaving no Heirs behind —.— their Eſtates fell to the 
King : Nay, farther, twas by this means that that prodigi- 
ous Number of People, wherewith France was over- ſtocked 
at that Time, was much leſſened, whereby the Kings got 
n Opportunity to deal more eaſily with the reſt. Never- 
theleſs, when afterwards the Kings, either by Inſtigation 
of the Popes, or out of their own Inclination, undertooxk 
theſe Expeditions in their own Perſons, they found the © 
diſmal Effects of it. For neglecting the Government of 
their own Kingdoms, all the Profit that accrued to them _. 
by ſo doing was, that the beſt of their Subjects were led | 
to the Slaughter; for it was impoſſible to maintain theſe 
Conqueſts, as long as they were not Maſters of Egypt; 
whereas, if that Kingdom had been made the Seat of the 
intended Empire,and the Store-houſe of the War, a King- 
dom might have been eſtabliſhed, which would have been 
able to ſupport it ſelf by its own Strength. This King di- | 
ed in the Year 1108. His Son Lewis, firnamed The Fat, - 
wasalwaysat variance with Henry I. King of England, and. dre W 
in continual Troubles with the petty Looks in France, who * 
did him conſiderable Miſchiefs from their ſtrong Caſtles; © 
yet he was too hard for them at laſt, and died in the Year 
1137. His Son Lewes VII. firnamed tbe Younger, under- Lewis VII. 
took, upon the Perſwaſion of St. Bernard, an Expedition 
into the Holy Land; but this proved a fatal Expedition, 
for by the Defeat he received at Pamphilia, and the ſuc- His unfortu- 
ceſsleſs Siege of Damaſcus, which he was forced to quit, aateExpedi- 
and the Fatigues of ſo great a Journey, among a barba- tion into the 
rous, perfidious People; after he had ruined a great Ar- 7 
my, he return'd with the wretched remains into France, 
without having done any thing anſwerable to ſuch an Un- 
dertaking. But he committed the greateſt Error, vhen he 
_ divorced himſelf from his Lady Eleonora, ſole Heireſs of 
Aquitain and Poiflou; whether out of Jealouſy or Tender- 
neſs of Conſcience is uncertain,ſhe being his Couſin in tge 
third or fourth Degree. This Eleonona was immediately .. 4 
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England. In fine, being kept in a continual alarm by his 
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Land. 
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* * 
82 


ing of England, from whom he took ſeveral confiderable 
Places 3 which, however, he reſtored aſterwards to his Son 
Richard, with whom he enter'd into a League to retake 

eruſalem from the Saracens, pyrſuant to which both the 

Kings went thither in Perſon with a conſiderable Force, 
But a Jealoufie arifing betwixt the two Kings, nothing 
was done worth mentioning 3 for Richard accuſed Philip, 
that he had an ill Deſign againſt him in Scily in their 
* ge; beſides that, he had refuſed to conſummate the 


ore ſtipulated Match betwixt his Siſter and Richard: 


Upon which as ſoon as Prolemais had been taken by their 


joint Forces, Philip under Pretence of Sickneſs,” returned 


Warbetwixt 
France and 
England. 


into France, leaving only with Richard, Hegb III. Duke 
of Burgundy, with ſome Troops, who envying Richard, 
Hindred the taking of the City of Jeruſalem. Richard after 
his return from that unfortunateExpedition,declared War 
againſt Philip, which was afterwards carried on by his Bro- 
ther Jobs. In this War Philip had much the better of the 


Engliſh, for he took from them Normanady,and the Counties 


of Anjou, Mayne, Towuraine, Berry and Poifton.. At the 
ſame Time he took care to have the Earl of Tholonſe ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and ruined, for taking into 


his Protection the Albigenſes. He likewiſe obtai ned = 


great Victory near Bovines, betwixt Lifle and Tournay, o- 


1223. 


Lewis VIII. 
Lewis 1X. 


ver the Emperor Otho IV. who being join'd by the Earl 
of Flanders, attack'd him with an Army of 150000 Men; 
whilſt the King bf England was to fall into France on the 
fide of Agquitam. This King was fo ſucceſsful | in his 
Wars againſt England, that his Son Lewis was very near 
obtaining that Crown. And tho' he was drove out of Eng- 
land, yet after his Father's Death, he purſued his Victories 
againſt the Engliſb in France, taking from them amon 

other Places the City of Rochelle, But this Lewis VIII. 


did not Reign long, for he died in the Year 1226, leaving 
for Succeſſor his Son Lewis IX. firnamed The Holy; during 
whoſe Minority; his Mother Blanch of Caſtile, had the 
Supreme Adminiſtration of Affairs; and tho' ſome of the 
Nobility raiſed great Troubles againſt her, ſhe ſubdued 
them all by her fingular Prudence. In the Year he 


petty Vatfls, but eſpecially by Henry II. King of England; 


8 7. His Son Philip I. frnamed Aiguſtus, or The Con- 
weror, was at firſt engaged in a War againſt Henry II, 
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the City of Jeruſalem was ranſack d by ſome Pena who 

called ewt Choraſmii. Lewis *. about the ſame 

time dangerouſly ill, made a Vow, That if be recover d be 

world undertake an Expedition againſt thoſe Infidels, which 

he afterwards performed. But before his Departure, he 
iſſued out a Proclamation throughout the Kingdom, in- A third Es- 
timating, that whoever had received any Damage by his N. "Hap. 
Soldiers ſhould have Reftitution made em, which was Land with- 
performed accordingly. In this Expedition he took the ont Succefss | 
ſtrong City of Dæmiata; but the overflowing of the River 

Nile hindered him from taking Grand Cairo. After the 
River was returned to its uſual Bounds, he vanquiſhed the 

Enemy in two Battels ; but they receiving new Reinforce- 

ments, cut off the Proviſions from the French, who at the 

ſame time were extremely peſter'd with the Scurvy. The 

King then reſolved to retreat towards Damiata, but in 

his March thither they attack'd him, gave him a terrible 
Overthrow, and took him. Priſoner, but releaſed him again 

for a Ranſom of 400000 Livres, and the Reſtitution of 

the City of Damiata. Thus he marched with the ſorry 

Remains of his Army, which from 30000 Men was 
moulder'd away. to 6000, to Prolemas, where, after ge 
had given what Aſſiſtance he could to the Chriſtians, he 

at laſt returned home. *Twas in the Reign of this King 

that France had the firſt Opportunity to intermeddle in the ,, = 
Affairs of Italy; and indeed this "aka 5 never reaped The firſt 
any. great Benefit from their Pretenſions that way. Ma- Peter font 4 
fred, natural Son of the Emperor Frederick II. having firſt 5 
killed King Conrad his Brother, made himſelf King of Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. But the Pope, on whom this Kingdom Ness. 
depended as a Fief, being diflatisfied with Manfred, of- 

fered the ſame to Charles Farl of Anjou, Brother of Lews 

IV. King of France; and he accepting it, was crowned | 
at Rome, upon condition that he ſhould pay to the Po 1261. 
$c00-Qunces of Gold, and make a 1 Preſent of a 
White Horſe as an Acknowledgment; and if he was cho- 

ſen Emperor, that he ſhould not unite that Kingdom with 

the Empire; the Pope being unwilling to have any one 

more powerful than himſelf in Iraly. Charles thereupon 
vanquiſhed Manfred, and having murthered him and his 


Children, took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. Then Conra- 

din, Duke of Swabia, came with an Army to recover the. 
Kingdom, which was the inheritance of his Anceſtors ;, 

and being routed in a Battel near the Lake of Celano, mo 740 


|= A bitrediflion to ibe 


made a Priſoner; and in the Year next following had his 
Head cut off at Naples by the Inſtigation of the Pope; 
Who being asked bycharles, I hat he had beſt to do with his Pri- 
ſoner 7 an{wered, Vita Conradin, mors Caroli; Mors Conra- 
Ani, vita Caroli. And as by the Death of this young 
Pʒrince was extinguiſhed the Noble Race of the Dukes of 
S Swabia, ſo this Charles laid the firſt Pretenſions of France 
to the Kingdom of Naples. In the mean while King 
Lewis; not ſatisfied with his former unfortunate Expedi- 
ttion againſt the Infidels, reſolved to Ky 1 Fortune againſt 
An ynforw Tuinit either becauſe he found that this place lay very 
een ar dal ot Wali p25: Sri; ft 
ion of S. Convenient for His Brother's Kingdom of Sicily, or becauſe 
— he hoped thereby to open à way for the Conqueſtof Exypt, 
wWwoi.iUthout which all the Expeditions into tlie Holy Land 
wete like to płove ineffectual. But in this Siege he loſt 
a great part of his Army by Sickneſs, and died himfe}f 
there in the Year 1270. From the youngeſt Son of this 
Lewis IV. vir. from Robert Earl 4 Clermont Tprang the 
Bourbon Family, which now ſways the Scepter of France. 


F 


mus a, . 8. His Son Philip; firnarned the Hardy ſucceeded Nb, 
Hardy. under whoſe Reign that conſiderable Earldom of TDI, 

| Laas united to the Crown of France, Afonſis Son of Lewis 
IX. Who had married the only Heireſs of this Countty; 
happening tb die without Ifſye; ih an Expedition into Af. 

ca. In the Reign alſo of this King fell out the ſomuchce- 
llebrated Sicilian Peſpers, in which all the French were at 


1 


The Neian One blow extirpated out of Sirily. The Buſineſs was thus: 


labs. Some Freut hmen had raviſhed the Wife of John of Prochy- 
ia, born at Salerno, who inflamed with Revenge ſought for 
Aid from Pieter King of Arragon, hoping by Hie Affiſtance 

to drive Charles out of Sicily. At the ſamie time the Sici- 

lians were very averſe to the French, who had committed 

great Outrages in that Kingdom; and Pope Nicholas V. 

lent a helping hand, as being apprehenſive of the Power 

of Charles; as did allo Michael Palcologus the Conſtantinopoli- 

tan Emperor, becauſe Charles had made ſume Pretenfions 

to that Empire. Upon the whole; Jobs, diſguiſed in 4 

Monks Habit, travelled about from place to place, till he 

had brought his Deſign to perfection. It was next to a Mi- 

racle that the Deſign was nor betray'd in three Years time, 

it having been ſo long a forming in ſeveral places. At laſſ 

| it was put in Execution, it bring agreed upon, that ot che 
1% FKecond Holy-day in Eaſter, at that very time when the Bells 
| l a ring 
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rung in to the Veſpers, all the French throughout the whole 
Kingdom of Sicily ſhould be maſſacred at once; which was 
done accordingly within two Hours time with great Bar- 

barity, no Perſon being ſpared in the Mafſacre, This done, 

Pieter K. of Arragon pofleſs'd himſelf of the Kingdom of S- 

cily. And tho' the Pope order'd the Croiſade to be preached 

up againſt Peter, and declared Charles, the ſecond Son of 

Philip, K. of Arragon, and this Philip marched with a great 

Army to put his Son in Poſſeſſion, yet it all proved Labour 

in vain, and Philip died in the Year 1285. His Son and Suc- 

ceſſor Philip, ſurnamed rheHandſome,upon ſome frivolous Pre- Philip the 

tences, began a War with the Eugliſb, tak ing from them thge 8 

City of Bourdeaux,and the greateſt part of Aquitain,which 

however they ſoon after recover'd by virtue of a Peace con- 

cluded betwixt them. Not long after he attack d the E. of He has ill 

Handers, who by the Inſtigation of the Engliſb, had enter'd e eg 

into a Confederacy with a great many neighbouring Lords 

againſt him, and from whom he took moſt of his ftrong 

Holds. But the Femings being ſoon tired with the Inſolen- 

cies committed by the French,cut in pieces the French Gar! - 

ſons, whereupon theKing ſent anArmy under theCommand 

of Robert E. of Artois, to reduce them to obedience ; but he 

was defeated near Courtray, there being 20000 French {lain 130. 

upon the ſpot, which happened chiefly by this Misfortune, 

that theCavalry putting on at full ſpeed rode precipitately 

into a Ditch. It is related that the Hlemings got above 8000 739% 
| giltSpurs as a Booty from the French. And tho' afterwards 
there were 25000 killed of the Flemings, yet they quickly 
recollecting themſelves, raiſed another Army of 60000Men, 
; and obliged the King, by a Peace made betwixt them, to 
; reſtore them to their ancient State. This K. Philip alſo, | 
8 with conſent of the Pope, ſuppreſs'd the rich Order of He ſuppreſ- 
1 the Knights Templars, and died in the Year 1314. To him hong mw 
k ſucceeded his three Sons, each in his turn, who all died 


1292- 


\ 


e without Iflue, and without doing any thing of Moment. 
4 The eldeſt, Lewis X. ſurnamed Hutin, died in the Year 2 X. 
8 1316 ; and his Brother Philip, ſurna med the Tall, had a Con- es _ 
1 teſt for the Crown with his deceaſed Brother's Daughter 
Joan, ſne being ſupported by her Mother's Brother, the D. 
* of Burgundy, but it was determined in favour of Philip by 
virtue of the Salick Law. Under this King the Jews were 
7 baniſhed out of France, as 4 accuſed of poiſoning the 
'- || Fountains and Springs. He died in the Lear 1322. To him 
is I ſucceeded the third Brother, Charles IV. ſurnamed the Hand- Chartes IV. 
8 ſome, in whoſe Reign all the Ialians and Lombard, who 
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1 Vinrers did exact upon the People, were baniſhed 
the Kingdom. He commenc'd a War in Aquitain againſt 
the Engliſb, but theſe Differences were quickly compoſed 
by the Interceſſion of Queen Iabella, Siſter of Charles. He 
died in the Year 1328. | : 


& 9. After the Death of this King, France was for a great 
many Years together torn in pieces by very unfortunate and 


conteſted by bloody Wars, which had almoſt prov'd fatal to this King- 


dom: For a Conteſt aroſe about the Succeſſion, betwixt 
Philip of Valois, Philip the Handſome's Brother's Son, and Ed- 
ward III. King of England, the above-mention'd, Philip the 
Handſome's Daughter'sSon. The former pretended a Right 
by virtueoftheSalickLaw,whichexcludes the Females from 
the Succeſſion: But the latter, tho he did not deny the Salick 
Lau, made uſe of the Plea, That this Law did not bar from 
the Succeſſion the Sons born of the King's Daughters. And 
it was certain, that he was nearer a- kin to the deceaſed King 
than Philip, neither could any Precedent be brought where 
a Son of the King's Daughter had been excluded from the 
Succeſſion to admit his Brother's Son. However, the Eſtates 
of France declared for Philip, partly upon the Perſuaſion 
of Robert Earl of Artois, and partly becauſe they were un- 
willing to depend, as an AccefloryAppendage upon England. 
And tho K. Edward put up this Affront at firſt, and came in 
Perſon to do Homage to Philip for his Provinces which he 
was poſſeſs'd of in Fance; yet not long after he began to 
 ſhewhis Reſentment. Beſides, the States of England exhort- 
ed him not to let fall his juſt Pretenſions tamely, and Robert 
+ Earl of Artozs, Philip's Couſin, being fallen out with him, 
for not conſenting to reduce the County of Artois, ſtirr'd 
up K. Edward to undertake a War againſt France in the 
mean time, while Philip had defeated the Flemings, who were 
riſen in Rebellion againſt their Earl, to that degree, that of 
16000 Men not one eſcaped the Sword. In the Year 1336 


Wer with the Eng/z/p began to make War againſt France, which was 


Fattel near 


carried on for ſome Years with equal Advantage on both 
ſides, and was diſcontinued by ſeveral Truces; till at laſt 
Edward landed with an Army in Normandy, and out-bravin 
the French, approach'd to the very Gates of Paris. But Ed 
ward making ſoon after his Retreat through Picardy towards 
Handers, was overtaken by Philip near Albeville; where 2 
bloody Battel was tought betwixt them. The French Forces 
bein + wn tir d by a long March, gave the Engliſh an 
eaſy Victory. Beſides, ſome Genoeze Foot retzeatel. imme- 
| Sn | diately; 
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nate in his Wars againſt the Engliſb than his Father. For 


Prince Edward made an Inroad with 12000 Men out of 4- 
_ . quitain, deſtroying all round about him; and K. John in- 


HViery of FRANCE. 4 
diately, their Bows having been render d uſeleſs by the 
rainy Weather; which the D. 4 Alenzon perceiving, and 
thinking it to have been done by Treachery, fell with a 
Body of Horſe in among them, and ſo cauſed the firſt Con- 
fuſion. And further, the Engliſo made uſe of 4 or 5 Pieces of 
reat Braſs Cannon againſt the French, which being never 
een before in France, cauſed a great Terror in the French 
Army. This Victory is the more remarkable, becauſe (ac- 
cording to the French Hiſtorians) the Engliſb were not above 
25000 ſtrong, whereas the French were above 100000. Out 
of which number 30000 Foot Soldiers were ſlain, and 1200 
Horſemen, amongſt whom was the K. of Bobemia. 'This 
King, though he was blind, yet charged the Enemy on 
Horſe- Back betwixt two of his Friends, who had ty'd his 
Forſe to theirs, and they were all three found dead together. 
The next day there was a great Ga made among ſome 
French Troops, who not knowing what had paſs d the day i 
before, were on their March to join the French Camp. After The Eg 
this Battel, the Engliſh took Calais, Philip having in vain at-. 
tempted its relief with i 50 Men. This unfortunate King 1347. 
however received this one Comfort, that the Dukedom of 
Dauphinëe was annexed to the Crown of France, by the Gift P-«phin6e 
of Hubert the laſt Duke, upon condition, that the eldeſt Son ann 
of the Kings of France ſhould always bear the Title of Dau- 
phine. This Hubert having concerv'd a mortal Hatred a- 
ainſt the then Earl of Savoy, had before put himſelf un- 
bs the Protection of France; but when afterwards by an 
unfortunate Accident he kill'd his only Son, he retir'd thro? 
Grief into a Monaſtery, giving to the King of France the | 
Poſſeſſion of his Country. This K. Philip alſo ranſom'd and . 


repoſſeſs'd himſelf of Rouſfilion and Montpelier, and was the 


firſt who impoſed that ſo much abominated Tax in France 5 
upon Salt, called the Gabel, whereby the Subjects are Flip intro- 
oblig'd to pay for Salt and Sea-Water at ſo dear a rate. — 
In allufon to which K. Edward uſed to call him in jeſt, | 

The Author of the Salick Law. He died in the Year 1350. 


$. 10. His Son and Succeſſor Jobn was yet more unfortu- John vnfor- 


tonate in his 


Wars againſt 


the Truce being expir'd, the War began afreſh, wherein the Engii/h. 


tending to cut off his Retreat, overtook him with all his 


Forces near Maugertuis, 2 Leagues from Poittiers. The Prince Bate! near 


offer d theKingSatisfaCtion for the damage ſuſtain'd,which TR 


2 


8 
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A diſhonou- 
1 able Peace 
t o France. 
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Charles the 
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be refuſing to accept of, attack d P. Eduard in his advan- 
tageous Poſt, he being ſurrounded with Hedges and Vine- 


yards; but the Engliſb, by the help of their Bows ſoon broke 


thro his Vangard, and afterwards the whole Army, which 
conſiſted of 55000 Men, killing upon the ſpot (as it is re- 


lated by the French Hiſtorians) 6000 French, amongſt whom 
were 1200 Gentlemen, and fifty Noblemen ; and takin 
Priſoners, the King and his youngeſt Son ; the three eldell 


having, by the Counſel and Direction of their Governor, 
ſav'd — by flying upon the firſt Break of the Army. 


During the Father's Impriſonment, Charles the Dauphin, took 


upon him the Adminiſtration ofàffairs, but the People which 


had bcen ſorel 4 rent hitherto, being unwilling to obe. 
it, cauſed 2 onders in the Kingdom. The Peaſants — 


up againſt the Nobility, and the Citizens of Paris made hea 


Complaints. The Soldiers for want of Pay lived at Diſcre- 
tion, and made a miſerable havock in the Country; Charles 
of Navarre added Fuel to the Fire, in hopes to ma ke his own 


Advantage by theſe troubleſome Times, and did not ftick 


to makePretenfions to the Crown; yet Matters were compo- 
ſed with him at laſt. But the Eſtates of France refuſing to 


accept of ſuch Conditions as were propoſed by the Engliſb, 


the K. of England enter d France with a great Army, and over- 
run the 05 teſt Part of it, but could not make himſelf maſter 
of any fortify'd Place. Then a Peace was concluded at Bre- 
tagny, a League fromChartres ; by virtue of which the French 


were to ſurrender to the Engliſb, befides what they were poſ- 


ſeſs'd of before, PoiFor, Xantoigne,Rochelle, Pais d Aulnis, Angou- 
mois, Perigord, Limoſin, Quercy, Agenois, and Bigorre,with the So- 
vereignty over them, beſides Calais, and the Counties d Oye, 
Guiſues, and Pont hieu, and three Millions of Livres, as a Ran- 


ſom for the King's Perſon. This Peace was very hard for 


France, and continued not long. K. John forc'd by Neceſſity, 
was oblig'd todo another thing little becoming hisGran- 


deur, for he ſold his Daughter to Galeace, Viſc. of Milan, for 


600000Crowns,giving her inMarriage to the ſaid Viſcount, 
This King preſented his youngeſt Son Philip, ſurnamed the 
Hardy, with the Dukedom of Burgundy, it being vacant by 
the Death of the laſt Duke. From this Philip deſcended 
the famous Dukes of Burgundy, whoſe Territories at laſt 
devolved to the Houſe of Auſtria. This King died in Eng- 
lazs,whither he was gone to makeSatisfaCtion for hisSon, 
. on a Hoſtage there had made his efcape. 
N. 


Raſh neſs 


, , A . 8 


John was ſucceeded by his Son Charles V. ſur- 
named abe Wiſe, who prudently made amends for the 
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Raſhneſs of his Grandfather and Father, by never en- 
ging himſelf in Battels with the Exgliſb, but protracting 
8 War, and by ſecret * endeavouring to tire 
out their 8 The disbanded Soldiers had muti- 


ny'd, and were become ſo inſolent in their Depredations, 
that no body durſt oppoſe them. Theſe he ſent into 

ain, where Peter, ſurnam'd the Cyuel, and Henry I. con- 
tended then for the Crown of Caſtile: And their numerous 
Force did ſo alarm the Pope, that in their March he pre- 
ſented them with 200000 Livres, and a good ſtore of In- 
dulgences, to divert them thereby from taking their way 
near Avignon. Edward P. of Wales embarqu'd alſo in this 
War, but got nothing by it but a ſickly Body, and great 


want of ney, Upon which he pretended to lay a Tax 


upon his Vaſſals in Guienne, to pay off his Soldiers; but 
they complained thereof to the K. of France ; who having 
made all neceſſary Preparations,and being inform'd that 
the Prince languiſh'd under a mortal Diſeaſe, ſummon'd 
him to appear in Paris, pretending, that the Peace made 
at Bretagny was of no force, ſince the Engliſh had not per- 
formed the Conditions, and had fince that time commit- 
ted Hoſtilities ; and with that Plea he inſiſted upon his 
former Right of Sovereignty over Aquitain. And P.Edward 
having ſent him a diſdainful Anſwer, K. Charles denounc'd 


War againſt the Engliſb. A 2 many Faſt-Days and Pro- 4 Engliſhs 


ceſſions were kept by the King's Order in France; and the 
Prieſts made it their Buſineſs to repreſent the Juſtice of 
the King's Cauſe, and the Injuſtice of the Engliſb to the 
People. By this way he infinuated himſelf into theFavour 
of the French that lived under the Exgliſo Juriſdiction, and 
influenc'd his own Subjects to raiſe the larger Sums of 


Money. The An of Tholouſe alone, did by his cun- 


ning and eloquent Perſuaſives, bring over to his Party a- 


bove 50 Cities and ſtrong Caſtles. The Conſtable Bertrand 
du Gueſolin did alſo great Miſchief to the Engliſb with ſmall 


Parties, and not only worſted them in ſeveral Rencoun- 
ters, but beat them out of Perigord and Lim: But in 
Guienne eſpecially, the Engliſb Affairs were in a bad Condi- 


tion, after the Spaniſo Fleet, which was ſent to the Aſſiſtance 


of the French, by Henry K. of . had ruin'd the Engliſo 
Fleet near Rochelle. After which Exploit Poitiers was ta- 


ken from them, and Rochelle upon very advantageous 


Conditions ſurrender'd it ſelf to the K. of France. And 


K. Edward being detained by contrary Winds, and ſo un- 


able to bring over timely Relief, Xantoigne, Augoumois, and 
4 | M3: ſome 
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_- ſufficient Relief: Tho? after all Charles mi 
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ſome other Places followed the Example of the former. The 
Engliſb, not long after, with an Army of 30000 Men, march- 


ed from Calais croſs the Country as far as Guienne, ra vaging 


and plundering by the way where- ever they came; yet 
would Charles never hazard a Battel with them, but con- 
tented himſelf to annoy them with Skizmiſhes, in which he 
did them confiderable Miſchief. The Pope in the mean time 
laboured hard to make Peace betwixt theſe two Crowns, 
but K. Edward happening to die about that time, K. Charles 
took hold of this Opportunity, and attacking the Engliſ 
with five ſeveral Armies at one time, took all from them 
but Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne in Guienne, and Cherburz 
in Normandy. The Engliſo, during the Minority of their 
King, being at the ſame time peſter'd with the Plague, and 
the War with the Scots, were not in a Capacity to ſend 
Karriad in his 
Enterprize againſt Britany. In the Year 1379, the — 2 
ror Charles IV. came to viſit him in Paris, where he conſti- 
tuted the Dauphine a perpetual Vicar of the Empire in 
Dauphinee : And ever fince, ſay the French, the German Em- 
perors never did pretend to any thing in Daupbinee, or in 
the Kingdom of Arelat. He died in the Year 1380. 
. 12. Now we are come to that moſt unfortunate Rei 
of Charles VI. At the very beginning of which one of the 
main occaſions of Miſchief to France was, that Joan, Queen 
of Naples, ſtanding in fear of Charles de Duraz, did adopt 
Lewis, D. of Anjou, declaring him Heir of that Kingdom. 
The Duke willingly accepting of her Offer, raiſed, on her 
behalf, an Army of 30000 Horſe, applying to that uſe the 
[Treaſure left by Charles V. which 4 U ot clandeſtinely 
into his Poſſeſſion. With this Army he made himſelf Maſter 
of Provence, which then belong'd to Joan. And tho' in the 
mean time Charles de Duraz having kill'd Joan, had made 
himſelf maſter of the Kingdom, the D. of Anjou never- 
theleſs purſued his intended Expedition ; but was by con- 
tinual Marches, and the Cunning of Charles, led abour and 
tir'd to that degree, that he died in great Miſery, very few 


_ of fo great an Army having had the good Fortune to return 


into France. The People alſo were generally much diſſatiſ- 
d at the beginning: For thoſe who had the Tuition of 

e King,to curry favour with the People,had promiſed an 
Abatement of the heavy Taxes: Bur preſently after the 


ſame being renewed, augmented, and devour'd by the 


Courtiers, great Troubles and Inſurrections aroſe, both in 


Paris, and other Places. In the mean while, the Flemimgs had 
1 1 | | ©. 
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carried themſelves inſolently towards their Lord, and call- 
ing to his Aſſiſtance the French, they kill'd 40000 Hemings, 
together with their General Arteville. The general Diſſatiſ- "09M 
5 of the People was much increaſed afterward,when | 
2a great Sum of Money was employ d upon an Expedition 
againſt England, which proving fruitleſs, both the Money 
and Men were loſt. Lewis D. of Orleans, Brother of this K. The firſt riſe 
Charles, married Valentina, the Daughter of John Galzacins, Os eng 
Viſcount of Milan, upon this Condition, that he ſhould re- upon Milan. 
ceive immediately as a Dowry, not only a great Treaſure 365. 
of Money and Jewels, but alſo the County of t; and in 
caſe her Father ſhould die without Iſſue, the whole Coun- 


try ſhould be devoly'd on Valentina and herChildren; which 


Contract has not only furnifh'd Fance with a Pretenſion to 


Milan, but has likewiſe been the occaſion of great Calami- 
ties. After this, another Misfortune happen d to France; for 


the King, whoſe Brain was mightily weaken'd by Debag- The King 
cheries in his younger Years,as he was travelling in Britany, mo 
fell into a ſudden Diſtraction, cauſed partly by the great ton of * 
Heat which was then in the Month of Auguſt; partly, be- Mind. 
cauſeas'tis reported, a tall black Man appear'd to him, who 
ſtopping his Horſe by the Bridle, ſaid, Stop King, whither will 

5 go? You are betray d. Soon after, a Page falling aſleep, let 
the Point of his Lance drop upon the Head- piece of him who 

rid juſt before the King, which the King being extremely 


ſurpriz d at, interpreted it as directed againſt him. And tho 
this Madneſs ceas d afterwards, yet was his Underſtandi 
much impair d, and the Fits wou'd return by Intervals. This 


unhappy Accident was the occaſion of that fatal Conteſt 


concerning the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom (which the 
King was incapable cf) betwixt Lews, D. of Orleans, the 
King's Brother, and Philip, D. of Burgundy his Uncle. The 


firſt claimed it on the account of Proximity of Blood ; the 


latter on account of his Ageand Experience. The latter was 
_"$Holt approv'd of by the Eftates, who declar'd him Re- 
gent; but the D. of Orleans, by forming new Intrigues, ſtill 

endea vour'd to make himſelf the Head of the Kingdom, 


which caus'd pernicious Factions in the Court. And tho 


the D. of Burgundy died, his Son Jobn,purſuing bis Father's | 


Pretenſions, the hatred ſo increaſed betwixt both Parties, 1404- 
The Duke of 


that notwithſtanding an outfide Reconciliation formally Fergie 
made betwixt them, the D. of Burgundy caus'd the D. of Or- ſinated by 


leans to be murder'd by ſome Rufhans atNight in theStreets whe Duke of 


L of Paris. And tho' the D. of Burgundy, after having made 1 
away his Rival, and forc'd 'a Pardon from the King,. | 


M 4 was 
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was now the only Man in the Court, yet were the Animo- 
ſities betwixt the D. of Burgundy, and the Sons of the mur- 
ther d D. of Orleans, not extinguiſh'd thereby, which divi- 
ded the whole Kingdom into two Factions, one fiding with 
the Burgundian, the other with the Family of Orleans; and 
Z occaſion'd barbarous Murthers, Devaſtations, and ſuch 
The Eqliſh other Calamities, which are the common Products of Civil 
take adran- Commotions. At laſt, the Burgundian F action Was brought 

| 3 very low by the King and his Party. But the Engliſb havin 
es. oe on Ty on the inteſtineDivifions in F 
in Normandy with a great Army, and took Harfleur : But 
being extremely weaken d, both in the Siege and by Sick- 
neſs, retir'd towards Calais. In the mean while the French 
had got together an Army, four times ſtronger than the Eng- 
lift, which met them near Agencourt,a Village in the County 
. Battel of A- of St. Poll, where a Battel being fought betwixt them, 6000 
gereonrt:. Prench were killed 5 0 the Spot, and a great Number taken 
Triſoners, among whom were a great many Perſons of Qua- 
lity. (The Engliſb Hiſtorians make this Defeat much grea- 
ter; it being rarely to be obſerv d, that the Hiſtorians of two 
Nations, who are at Enmity,agree in their Relations.) Yet 
1 the Engl/b being extremely fatigued could not purſue the 
_ "4 Vo.ꝛäctory. However, the Invafion made by a Foreign Enemy 
1 5 did in no ways diminiſh the Inteſtine Diviſions, but rather 
augmented them: For the D. of Burgundy perceiving his 
Party in France to decline, began to favour the Engliſb, dyho, 
in the Year next following, landed again in Normand y, and 
had great Succeſs. At laſt the Queen who had hitherto had 
a ſhare in the Government, added Fuel to the Fire: For the 
Conſtable 4 Armagnac having now the ſole Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, and being only balanc'd by the Authority of the 
Queen,took an opportunity, by the free Converſation of the 
Queen, to put ſuch a Jealouſy in the King's Head, that with the 
Conſent of Charles the Daup bine, ſhe was baniſh'd the Court. 
Which ſo incens'd the Queen, that pens; or implaca- 
ble hatred againſt her Son, ſhe fided with the D. of BurgundF, 
whoſe Party was thereby greatly ſtrengthen d. Thus com- 

menc'd the Inteſtine Wars, wherein both Parties were ſo ex- 
Y aſperated againſt one another, that they had little regard to 
= the great Succeſs of the Engliſb, who in the mean time con- 
mauer d all Nora aud, and Roan it ſelf. The Dauphin intending 
We © The Dake of: at one Blow to root out the Evil of theſe Inteſtine Commo- 
n“ tions, cunningly invited the D. of Burgundy to come to an A- 

> raed, tions, cur y inyited the D. of Burgundy to come to an 

n greement with him; and in their ſecond Interview at Mon- 
ri -ͤ :tteraa caus d him to be kill'd. But this ſtroke had a quĩte con- 


. * 
* 
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trary effect: For the generaliry of the Nation abominated - 
the Fact, and theQueen took from hence an opportunity to- 
tally to ruin herSon,& to exclude him frem bee 

With this view, entring into a League with the murther d 1 

Duke's Son, Philip, ſhe concluded a peace with Henny V. K. v7 
of England, by vertue of which, he was to marry Catharine, BR 
theDaughter of Charles VI. and during his Life to be Regent 
of France, andafter his Death, to be put into the full Poſſeſſion 
of the Crown of France; ſo that both the Crowns of France 
and England were to be united; only each Kingdom was to 

be ruled according to its own Laws. Beſides this, a Sentence 

was pronounced againſt the Dauphin in Paris, that by reaſon 
of the Murther committed by him upon the D. of Burgundy, 
he was declared incapable of the Crown, and that he ſhould 
be baniſh'd er See l. fore ver. He appeal d from this Sen- 
tence to God and his Sword, and ſet his Ee up at Poiftiers, 
ſo that at that time there were in France two Governments 
and two Courts; but the Affairs of the Dauphin were in 

a very ill Condition, very few of the Provinces ſiding with 
him; thoſe that did, were Anjou, Poiffou, Tours, Auvergne, 
Berry, and Languedoc, but all of them mightily exhauſted 
of Money. But it was happy for him, that 5 brave K. 
Henry V. died in the very Flower of his Age and good For- 
tune, as likewiſe did, not long after, Charles VI. whole Life 
(by the Infirmities of his Mind being incapable of gover- 
ning) had greatly obſtructed the Welfare of the Kingdom. 2422 


$.13. Charles VII. whom we have hitherto called rhe Dau- Charles VIL. 


Pbin, caus'd himſelf immediately after his Father's Death, 
to be proclaim'd King, with the Aſſiſtance of the braveſt a- 
mong the French, tho indeed his Affairs at the beginning were 
under very ill Circumſtances ; For the D. of Bedford, who $M 
was conſtituted Regent in France, having caus d youngHenry _ 
VI. of England, to be proclaim'd K. of France in Paris, did Havi. e WM 
4 Con junction with the Dukes of Burgundy andBritany, try Egſera, 
Ul ways to expel him quite out of France. His Forces were 8 
ſeveral times miſerably beaten by the Engiiſb; the greateſt France. 
18 of the Cities abandon'd him. He was at laſt become ſo 
Poor, that he rarely could dine in Publick, and it was ob- 
ſerv'd, that one time he had nothing for Dinner, but a piece 
of roaſted Mutton, and a 0 of Fowls. Beſides this, moſt 
of the great Men about him being diflatisfy'd with the am- 
bitious Proceedings of the Conſta ble Richmond,had left the 
t, and were driving on their own Intrigues. The only 
Comfort left to Charles, was, that there was a Miſunder- 
| (hae 3 1 7 | ſtanding 
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Niſaoder. Randing betwixt the Engliſh and the D. of Burgundy; elſe 
anding F | | 


'  ewixt the 


if they had with their joint Forces vigorouſly attack'd 


Engliſh and Charles, he, in all probability could not have held out againſt 
the Duke of them. The occafion of the Miſunderſtanding happen 'd 


Burgundy, 


the boly ad- thus; ee Counteſs of Hennegau, Holland, Zealand, and 


vantage 


Charles had 
1. | 


TheMaid of 


Orleans. 


1431. 


The Ergliſt 


Power de- 
clines in 


Counties of Brie & Champaigne; yet all this rover inſuffi- 


Frieſland, being divorc'd from her Husband, John Duke of 
ee ee of the Duke of Burgundy, was married a gain 
to the Duke of Gloucęſter, Brother of Henry V. The Duke of 
Burgundy taking his Couſin's part, it cauſed great Heart; bur- 
ning betwixt him and the D. of Gloucęſter. And tho? theD. 
of Bedford endeavour d to appeaſe them, yet from that time 
the Duke of Burgundy entertain'd a Grudge againſt the Eng- 
liſꝰ; which increaſed afterwards, when the Engliſh refus d 
to put the City of Orleans into his Hands. This City being 
beſieg d by the Engliſb, was reduc'd to the utmoſt Extremi- 
ty ; the French that attack'd a Convoy which was going to the 
Engliſb Camp having been entirely beaten: Which Engage- 
ment 18 called Ja journee des Haranes, or, the Battel of the Her- 
rings. Charles's Affairs were then become ſo deſperate, that he 
hadreſolv'd to retire into Daupbinte, when upon a ſuddenan 
unlook'd for help was ſent him: For a Country Maid, 
born in Lorrain, whoſe Name was Joan, did in that juncture 
pretendthat ſhe was ſent from God to relieve Orleans, and to 
ſee the King crown'd at Rheims. Both which ſhe effected, 
ſtriking thereby great Terror into the Engliſb; whereas on the 
other fide, theFrench being greatly encourag d bythisSucceſs 
ſaw their Aﬀairsfrom henceforward de every day. But 
this poor Wench following the Wars longer, as it ſeems than 
ſhe had in Commiſſion, was ta ken Priſoner making a Sal] 
out of Campaigne, & being deliver'd to the Eugliſo, was with 
great diſhonour burnt as a Witch at Roan. The Engliſ 5 
ceiving their Affairs not to go forward as formerly, reſolv d 
to give them new Life and Vigour, by bringing over the 
young K. Henry, and having him Crown'd in Paris : And 
to keep fair. with the D. of Burgundy, they gave him ths 


cient. So that theWar being thus carried on for ſeveralYears 


only with lightSkirmiſhes,ard bothParties being tir'd out, a 


Treaty was at laſt propos d by Media tion of the Pope at Ar- 


ras ; but the Engliſb rigorouſly inſiſting upon their pretenſions 


1435. 


which were very hard, they were deſerted by the D. of Bur- 
gundy, who made a ſeparate Peace with Charles upon oy 
advantageousCondirions. At the ſame time the Exgliſb ſut- 
fer'd an additional Misfortune in the Death of the D. of 


Bedford, who hitherto had adminiſtred theirAfairs in France 


i 


mer ms Fs 
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with great Prudence. After this, the Cities of France ſurren- 

der d one after another tocharles; and among the reſt the Ci- 

y of Paris. But in regard the Engliſb had made miſerable 

Havock throughout France, and the FreuchSoldiers themſelves 416. 

being ill paid, had committed great Depredations, without 

any ie or Diſcipline, a great Famine enſu'd, and after- 

wards a violent Plague. It is related, that the Wolves 

ſnatch'd the Children off the Streets of the Suburbs of St. 

Ant bony in Paris. The War having been thus protracted for- 
2 conſiderable time, a Truce was concluded for ſome Years. 
The King to be rid of his Soldiers, ſent them into Aſace, 
under pretence to diſturb the Council at Baſil. They k ill'd 
at once 4000 Swiſs; but having loſt double the number, ſoon 
after return d home again. In the mean time the Engliſu were 
degenerated from their former Valour, their Forces were 
extremely diminiſh'd in France, and the Soldiers for want 
of Pay had given themſelves over toPlunder and Robbery. 
They wanted good Officers, their Places of Strength had 
but ſorry Governors, and the French grew weary of the En- 
giſþ Yoak. At home England la bour d under inteſtine com- 
motions and the heat aten andwich ſuffer'd extreme- 
ly in being twice defeated by the Scots. Charles therefore 
having met with this Opportunity, reſolv'd to beat the 
Engliſh at once out of France. He took, for a pretence of 
theWar, that they had broken the Truce in invading Bri- 
tany,and theScors ; and attacking them with great Vigor in 
ſeveral places at once, he drove them, within the ſpace of 
13 Months, out of Normandy. The next Year after he 
maſter'd Aquitain,and the Lear after Nayonne, the laſt place dr R 
of all ſurrender d it ſelf ; ſo that the Engliſo had nothing ul. nb 
left on theContinent of France, butCalais and the County o 5 
Guiennes. Soon afterBourdeaux revolted from the French, and 
ſought for Aid of the Engliſb, but the brave Talbot being 
kill'd in an Engagement, it was retaken and reunited to the | 
French Crown, after it had been 300 Years in the Poſſeſſion 42 

of the Ergli/p, Thus did this King reunite the mangled 
Kingdom, expelling the Engiiſb out 5 its Bowels. Neverthe- 

leſs he did not entirely enjoy the Fruits of his good For- 

tune, for he liv'd at variance with hisSon, who for the ſpace 

of 13 Years came not to Court: And being at laſt perſua- 

ded, that a Deſign was formed againſt his Life, it ſo diſturb'd 6. 

him, that for fear of being poiſoned, he ſtarved himſelf - 
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| $.14. To him ſucceeded his Son, Lewis XI. 4 cunning, re- Lewis XI. 
ſolute, and malicious Prince, who laid the firſt * 
| 0 


172 An Introduction to the 
ofthe abſolute Power ſince exerciſed by the Kings of France, 
whereas formerly the Royal Power was kept under by the 
He reduces Authority of the Great Men of the Kingdom. He began with 
who $6752 reforming his Courtand Miniſters — to his Pleaſure: 
Nobility. Of vyhich the great Men foreſeeing the Conſequence, enter d 
A League a- into a . 0 which they call'd, La Ligue du bien public, the 
aint F eague forthe publick good; by which they pretended to guard 
| | the Pu lick againſt theK's Arbitrary Proceedings. Among 
theſe were the Dukes of Burgundy and Britany, No endea- 
vour'd by all means to keepthe K. within Bounds. In the 
Year 1465, Charles, the young Duke of Burgundy, enter'd 
France with an Army, and fought a Bartel with the K. 
near Mont leherry, wherein the Advantage was near equal; 
but, becauſe the K. retreated a little backwards, the Night 
following, the D. of Burgundy pretended to have gained the 
Victory, which put him upon thoſe Enterprizes which after- 
wards coſt him his Life. The K. extricated himſelf with a 
The King?. great deal of Cunning out of this Danger, for he releaſed 


he revok d at pleaſure, To diſſolve this Faction, he madeDi- 
viſions betwixt the moſt powerful; the braveſt he brought 
over to his fide by giving them particular Advantages; 
the reſt he ruin'd by his Policy,eſpecially by bribing their 
Friends andServants, And being in great want of Mony, he 
borrow'd greatSums of hisServants; and ſuch as refus'd to 


The Origi- lend, were put out of their Employments : Which, tis ſaid, - 


val of ſelling gave the firſt Occaſion of theSale of Offices and Honours in 
| the Offices France. But the D. of Burgundy perſiſted in his Oppoſition, 
of France. " une Þ P ; 
| and in the Lear 1468.hem'd him in at Peronne; and tho Lewis 
with much ado got clear of the imminent danger, his con- 
duct that upon other occaſions had been very politick was 
loudly cenſur d. At laſt Lewis was rid of this his trouble- 
ſome Enemy, who was kill'd by the Swiſs near Nancy. Lewis 
Dukeof Bur taking advantage of the great Confuſion which was occa- 


| gundy flain. ſione by the Death of the D. in his Country, took Poſſeſſi- 


£477. on of the Dukedom of Burgundy, under pretext that the 
ſame was an Appanage, and brought over to his. ſide theCi- 
ties fituated on the River Soam, which had been under the 
juriſdiction of Charles. It was generally believ'd, that Lewis 


by way of Marriage might eafily have annexed the whole 


Inheritance of this D. unto France, if he had not conceiv'd 
ſuch an implacable hatred againſt this Houſe, that he was 
treſolv'd to ruin it. Two Years before the Death of the 
Duke of Burgundy, King Edward LV, of England landed wi th 
i 8 - 


policick Me. the Taxes, and with greatPromiſes and fine Words appeaſed 
"_ the People, all which, as ſoon as the danger was paſs'd, 


I Anjou, pretended a Right tothe ſame by his Mothers fide. 


onto return home again; eſpecially, ſince Maximilian (who 


corrupted Charles sConfeſſor, to perſuade him to reſtore that 


had a Pretenſion toit, in regard the Right and Title of the ben to N. 


Morus, or 


r 


Hiſtory of FRANCE. 173 
a great Army in France, whom Lewiswith Preſents and fair 5 
Promiſes perſuaded to return home again: Heunited to the 
Crown Provence, Anjou, and Mons, having obtained the ſame 
by the laſt Will and Teſtament of Charles d Anjou, Count de 


Maine, who was thelaſt Male-Heir of the Houſe of Anjou; 
1 that, Rene Duke of Lorrain, Son of Yoland 
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Ja his latter days he lived miſerably, and grew ridiculous, 


being in continual fear of Death. He died in the Lear 1483. 


8 15. His Son Charles VIII. h ad at the beginning of his che VII- 
Reign his Hands full with the Dukeof Britany, and was | 
marching with anArmytounite thatProvince by mainforce 
to the Crown, But underſtanding that Maximilian of Au- 
ſtria had got Auna, the only Heireſs of this Dukedom, be- 
troth'd to himſelf; the French King thought it no ways ad- 
viſeable to let ſuch a delicious Mortel fall tothe ſhare ofthe 
Hoyſe of Auſtria; and accordingly obliged the Bride, partly 
by force, partly by fair words, to throw off Maximilian,and 
to bemarried to himſelf, whereby this Country was united 
to France. Ard tho' Henry VII. King of England, did not look 
with a favourable Eye upon the growing Power of France, ,,. un. 
andaccordingly with a great Army befieged Boulogne, yet in ted on Aya 
confiderationofa good Sum of Mony, hewas prevailed up- 1431. 


had receiv d a double Affront fromCharles,in not only taking 
his Bride from him, but likewiſe ſending home his Daughter 
Margaret, that had been his contracted Bride) did not join 
his Forces with him according to Agreement. Maximilian 
took Arras and St. Omer, but being not able to go further, he 
conſented that his Son Philip, Ling of the Netherlands, ſhould 
make a Truce with Charles. On the other fide, Charles gave 
to Ferdinand the Catholic, the Counties of Rouſſilion and Cer- 
dagne, ſome ſay to engage him thereby not to oppoſe his in- 
tended Exped ition againſt Naples. Others ſay that Ferdinand 
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Country to its lawful Sovereign. France being thus by the U- 
nion with Britany become an entire Kingdom, it began to 
contrive how to obtain the Sovereignty over Italy. Charles Au Expedi- 


Familyof 4jou and Naples, had by the Death of che laſt Pfetzades. 


Duke of Anjou and Earl of Provence,devolv'd to Lewis XI. and of it. 

conſequently tohimſelf. But this young and fiery King re- 

ceived the - ug teſt Encouragement from Lewis, ſirnamed 
Black, Duke of Milan, who having Tuition 
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Charies con- 


1495. © 


The League 
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An Introduction to the 
of his Nephew, John Galeas, the true Heir of this Dukedom, 
but a weak Prince, had under that pretence made himſelf 
Maſter of the ſame. This D. fea ring that he _— be put 
out of Poſſeſſion by Ferdinand, K. of Naples, whole Son 41. 
phonſo's Daughter Iſabella was married to John Galeas, endea- 
vour'd to give Ferdinand his Hands full, that he might not 
beatleiſureto think of him; 3 that Ferdinand and his 
Son Alphonſus were much hated by their ata for their 
Tyranny and Impiety: Thereupon an Expedition was un- 
dertaken againſt Naples, which prov'd the occafion ofconti. 
nual Miſeries to Italy for the ſpace of 40 Years. Itſeem'd to 
be fatal to Italy, that the wiſe Italians either could or would 
not prevent this Expedition, which had been projected two 


der d Naples Years before. Charles had at the beginning all the Succeſs 


imaginable, for the Italian Troops were in a very ill Con- 
dition, and there being nobody whodurſt oppoſehim, Florence 
and the Pope ſided with him, the latter declaringCharles K. of 
Naples. K. Alphonſ' #5 ſtirr'd up by his own Conſcience, ab- 
dicated himſelf, transferring all hisRi ght and Title upon his 
Son Ferdinand. But his Forces being ſoonbeaten and dilde rs'd, 
Charles made his ſolemn Entry into Naples with loud Accla- 
mations. Immediately the whole Kingdom fubmitted to 
him, except the Iſle of Iſchia,and the Cities of Brundiſi and 
Gallipoli, The Conqueſt of ſo fair a Kingdom, and that 
within 5 Moths time, ſtruck a Terror into the Turkiſb Em- 


peror himſelf at Conſtantinople, and even Greece was ready 


to rebel as ſoon as the French ſhould land on that fide. But 
the face of Affairs was quickly changed; for the French, 
by their ill conduct, quickly loſt the Favour of the Neafo!i- 
tans: Beſides, it was look'd upon as a thingof ſuch Conſe- 
quence by the reſt of the. Princes of Europe, that the Empe- 
ror, the Pope, K. Ferdinand of Arragon, Venice, & Milan, en- 
ter'd into a Confederacy, to drive the French out of Italy. 
Charles therefore fearing leſt his Retreat might be cut off, 
took his way by Land into France, having left things butin 
an indifferent ſtate of Defence in Naples. In his M. rch he 


was met by the Confederate Army near the River of Taro, 
where a Battel was fought, and tho there were more kill'd on 


the Confederate ſide than of the French, yet he marched 
forward with ſuch Precipitation, as if he had loſt the Battel. 
Charles was no ſooner returned into France, but Ferdinand 
retook, without great Trouble, the Kingdom of Naples, 
to the great Diſhonour of the French, who were not able to 
maintain themſelves there a whole Year, and of whom ve- 


ry few return'dalive. into France. Not long after Charles 
died without Iſſue. Fg d. 16, To 
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elt I ns, who, not to loſe Britany, married Anna, Widow of the 
put MN late King. He made War ſoon after on Milan, pretending a 
Right to that Dukedom by his Grandmother's fide, and 
WW having conquer'd theſame within 21 days, Lewis the Black 
was forc'd to fly with his Children and all his Treaſure into 
bis Germany. But the Inhabitants of Milan grew quickly weary 
of the French, their free Converſation with the Women bein 


* above all intolerable to them, and therefore recall'd their D. be 
+ W who having got together an Army of Swiſs, wasjoyfully re- 
to ceivd,and regain'd the whole Country, except the Caſtle of 


lan, and the City of Novara. But Lewis ſending timely 
_ Relief, the DuRe's Swi/s Soldiers refus'd to ſight againſt the 
FA French, ſo that the Dukeendeavouring to ſave himſelf by 


£ the French got Milanagain,and the City of Genoua. After fo 
1 great Succeſs, Lewis began to think of the Kingdom of Na- 
x ples ; To obtain which, he made a League with Ferdinand 
J the Catbolick, wherein it was agreed, that they ſhould divide 
is the Kingdom betwixt them, ſo that the French ſhould have 
| for their ſhare Naples, Terra di Lavoro, & Abruxxe; and the 
Spaniards, La Puglia and Calabria. Each of them got his 
ſhare without any great trouble; Frederick K. of Naples ſur- 


Penſion of 30000 Crowns. But ſoon after new Differences 
aroſe betwixt theſe two haughty Nations concerning the Li- 
mits; for the French pretended that the Country of Capatinate 
( which is very conſiderable for its Taxes paid for Sheep, 
which are there. very numerous) did belong to Abruzze, 


French at firſt had ſomewhat the better; but as ſoon as 
Gonſalvus de Cordova,. that cunning Spaniard, had broke 
their firſt Fury, and Lewis did not ſend ſufficient Relief, 
they were as ſhamefully beaten again out of the Kingdom 
as they had been before. Lewis endeavoured to re- 


175 
$.16. To him ſucceeded Lewis XII. formerly D. of Or- Lewis XII. 


1499. 


flight in a common Soldier's Habit, was taken Priſoner, and 
kept ten ears a Priſoner at Loches, where he died. Thus 


He conquers 
Næpies. 


150. 


rendring himſeif to King Lewis, who allowed him a yearly 


whereas the Spaniards would have it belong to Poville. The 


Loſes it a- 


* 
gain. 


venge himſelf upon the Haniards the next Year, but 


though he attack'd them with four ſeveral Armies, yet he 
could not gain any thing upon them: Wherefore he made a 
Peace with Ferdinand, and enter'd into an Alliance with 
him againſt Philip, Son- in. Law to Ferdinand, who having 
after the Death of Iſabella taken from him the Kingdom 
pt Caſtile, was upheid by his Father Maximilian,and back'd 

y Henry K. of England, whoſe Son had married his Wife's 
Liſter, In the Year 150). the City of Genoua rebe lid againſt 


41503. 


Lewis 
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An Introduction to the 

|  Lewis,butwas ſoon reduc'd toherformerObedience, Then 
Th: Fentti- the War began afreſhin Ite/ywith the Venetians, who being 
too much addicted toSelf-Intereſt, had drawn uponthem. 
ſelves the hatred of all their Neighbours, having encroach- 
ed upon every one of them; and Leuis eſpecially attribu- 
ted to them his Loſs of the Kingdom of Naples. To humble 
this proud State, a League was concluded at Cambray, be- 
twixt the Emperor, the Pope, and the Kings of France and 
Spain. Lewis by entering into a Confederacy with his mor- 
los, tal Enemies, had more regard to his Paſſion than to his In- 
tereſt, it being certain that he might upon all occafions have 
truſted tothe Friendſhip of the /enetians. But now he was the 
firſt that fell upon them, and deſeated them in a bloody Bat- 

tel near Giera d. Adua, which cauſed ſuch a Terror among 
them, that they left all what they had on the Continent 
within 20 Days; and if Lewis had purſued his Victory 
whilſt they were under this firſt Conſternation, he might 
doubtleſs have put a period to their Greatneſs. But in the 
mean time that he marched backwards towards Milan, they 

got leiſure to recover themſelves; eſpecially ſince the Em- 
peror Maximilian was not in earneſt againſt them, and Pope 
Julius II. was reconciled to them. Nay, in the Lear 1510, 
the Pope, Ferdinand, Henry VIII. and the Suiſs Cantons, de- 
clar'd War againſt Levis. For the Pope could not look with 
a good Eye upon the growing Power of France in Italy, Fer- 
dinand feared leſt Lewis might attack Naples 5 Henry being 
come lately tothe Crown, was for making himſelf famous 
by ſogreat an Undertaking; and the Swiſs were ſet againſt 
France, for that Lewis had not paid them their old Arrears, 

and had refuſed to increaſe their Penſion, not becauſe 
their Demands were extravagant, but becauſe he would 
not be out-brav'd by them. In this War the French Gene- 
ral, Caftro de Foix, behav'd himſelf very gallantly; for he 
relieved Bononia, beat the Venetian Army, killed Sooo of 
them in Breſcia, and obtained a glorious Victory over the 
Confederate Army near Ravenna; in which Battel, never- 
theleſs, this brave General being too hot in purſuing the E- 
nemy, was unfortunately ſlain. With his Death the 
French Affairs began to decline, and they were again 
forced to leave Italy. Maximilian, Son of Lewis the Black, 
was reſtor d to his Dutchy of Milan by the help of 
the Swiſs: The Genoueſe revolted, and made Janus 
Fregojus their Duke. Ferdinand the Catholick took from 
King John the Kingdom of Navarre, which the French 


But 


in vain endeavoured to regain from the Spaniards. 
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But Leui being extremely defirous to regain Milan, en- . - 


terd into 2 League with Venice; and retook-moſt Places 


of that Dukedom, and the City of Genda. He beſieg d 1813. 


Duke Maximilian in the Caſtle of Novara, but the Swiſs 
coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke, attack'd the French 


vith incredible Fury in their Camp; and drove them 


quite out of the Dukedom; which was thus twice taken 
in one Month. Then Lewis was at once attack'd b 
the Emperor, England, and the Swiſs ;' and if the Engi. 


Riſque : | But King Henry, inſtead of entring into the 


Heart of France, amus'd” himſelf with the Siege! of T.. 
rogane, where he defeated the French; that were come to 


its Relief, near Guinegaſt. This Battel was call'd The 
Battel of the Spurs, becauſe the French made better 
uſe of their Spurs than their Swords. In ſhort, after he 


had taken Tournay, he returned into England; The Swiſs, 


who. kept the Duke of Tremoville befieg'd in Dijon Caſtle, 
were bought off with 600000 Crowns, which were pro- 
miſed to, them by the Duke without the King's Order, 
ſtipulating withal, that he ſhould diſmiſs the Council of 


Pia, and quit his Pretenſions to the Dukedom of Mi- 


ln. Which ſhameful! Agreement the King refuſed to 


ratify ; and if the Swiſs had not been more fond of the wy 
Ranſom offer d for the: Hoſtages than their Blood, they 


had paid with their Lives for it. In the next enſuin 
Year Lewis made a Peace with the King of England, 
who gave him his Siſter Mary in Marriage; an 


King, which enſu'd in the beginning of the Lear 1575. 
This King was ſo well belov'd by his People, that he was 
generally call'd The Furher of tbe People. 


- $019. His Nephew, Frantis I, ſucceeded him, who Framis II 


having made a Leigue with England, the Arch-Duke 
Charles, and Venice on a ſudden invaded Italy, and took 
Genoa, and ſome other Places without great. Oppoſition; 


but being encamp'd at Marignano, within a League of 
Mulan, the / Swiſs unexpectedly fell upon him, and a 


bloody Fight enſu'd. The Swiſs were at laſt repuls'd, 


and found that they could be beaten, having loſt above 


100.00 ; but on the other hand, the French left 4000 of 


their beſt Men upon the Spot. After this, Duke Maxi- 


mi ian ſurrender'd himſelf, and the whole Country, to 


the 


He is at- | 
r by 1120 
5 veral Princes 
and the Swiſs had join'd, France would have run à great at once. 


this 
young Lady tis thought haſten'd the Death tf rhe old 
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the King, on the Condition of an Annual Penſion d 
30000 Ducats to be paid him. Soon after the King 
treated with the Swiſs, and in Confideration of à good 

Sum, brought them again into an Alliance with Fran, 

He made alſo an Agreement with Pope Leo X. by virtue 

of which the King was to have the Right of naming 

Biſhops and Abbots, but the Pope, to keep certain Proj; 

7 out of the chiefeſt Church-Benefices. In the Year 151, 

© he redeem'd Tournay from the Engli/b for a good Sun 
of Money. In the Year next enſuing, after the Death « 
the Emperor Maximilian, Francis N all his En- 

He aſpires to gines to be exalted to the Imperial Dignity; but the 
the Empire. German Princes fearing leſt the French ſhould endeavoy 
to humble them, and for ſome other Conſiderations, pre. 

ferr'd before him Charles V. This proved the Occaſion d 

great Jealouſies betwixt theſe two Princes; for Franci 

being very ſenſible what great Advantages he had gain'l 

by the Imperial Dignity, put himſelf into a good fo. 

ſture, to 3 his becoming Maſter of him, and al 

the reſt of the Princes in Europe. This Jealouſy broke at 

laſt out into an open War, Francis endeavouring to re. 

— 0 2 take Navarre from the Spaniards, for effecting of which 
ks and he had a fair Opportunity, whilſt the Diviſions. in Spa. 
loſes the were on foot. The French conquer'd that Kingdom in 
— of few Days time but being not careful enough to preſeru 
i., as eaſily loſt it again. Soon after the War was kind 
2521+ led in the Netherlands, occaſion d by Robert Van & 
MʃäMXMarck, Lord of Sedan, whom Francis took into his Pro- 
tection. This Robert was ſo puft up with the French Pro- 
tection, that he writ a Letter of Defiance to the Empe- 
-ror, and fell into the Country of Luxemburg. But Charls 
; chaſtis d this petty Enemy; and being perſuz- 
ed that Francis had encouraged his Inſolence, he took 
from him St. Amand and Tournay. The Bufineſs :never- 
theleſs might have been compos'd at the beginning, i 
the French had not inſiſted upon keeping Fonterabia, 
-which in the mean time had been ſurprized by them. 
But the hardeſt Task was in Italy, both the Emperor and 
Pope being willing to drive Francis out of Milan, - and to 


2 
— 
* 


AWarkird- reftore Francis. Sforza. And indeed they effected both 
SSP 


with good Succeſs, for the French Army was not timely 


The French | ſupply'd with Money, and being, beſides this, beaten 
* _—_ near Bicoque, the French were again diſpoſſeſs'd+ of M- 
a -and Genoa, And on the other fide they alſo loſt 


F. ont er abia. 


* 
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Vexation. Upon this, England and the Italian Princes 
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fonterabia. But what Jai ner very ill to Frantis, was, 
That the Conſtable, Charles of Bourbon; went over to The Dukeof 
the Emperor; the Reaſon of which was, That he had Bir 7 che 
deen for a while mightily kept under by the Queen Mo- Euycror. 
ther, the Chancellor Duprar, and Admiral Bonnivet. The 
firſt had commenc'd a Suit at Law N him, about 
the Dukedom of Bourbon, which he deſpaired to be able 
to maintain againſt ſo ſtrong a Party, as believing that 
the King was under-hand concern'd in the Matter. The 
Duke of Bourbon therefore had agreed with the Emperor 
and the King of Euglaud, That they ſhould divide the 
Kingdom of France betwixt them; the Kingdom of 
Felat, and the Empetor's Siſter being ſtipulated to the 
Duke of Bourbon; But the Deſign being diſcover'd, the 
Duke of Bourbon was forc'd to fly into Traly. Notwith- 
ſtanding the By made an Inroad into Picardy, Francis 
{nt again an Army into the Milazeze, under! the' Com- 
mand' of Admiral Bonnivet, which was beaten back with 
conſiderable Loſs by the Duke of Bourbon. This 'Bonni- 
vet perſuaded the King to go in Perſon into Traly, with 
this Proſpect, That if Things ſucceeded well he ſhould 
have the Glory bf having been the Adviſer, but if they 
ſucceeded ill, the Misfortune would be covered by the 
King's Perſon. Francis therefore went with a good Re- 
ſolution into Tray, becauſe he ſaw the Duke of Bourbon, 
who in the mea time having enter'd Provence, had be- 


„ 


ſieg d "Marſeilles; did retreat before him; and having 
laid Siege to Pavia, he for two Months together barrafrd 

his Army in chat Siege, In the wean while the Dmftic- 
ti drew their Fotces together, and march'd againſt Francis de. 

tim (who was encamp'd in the (he bo with an Inten> 2 3 
tion, either to fight him, or to relieve Pavia. Francis dia, and ta- 
engag'd with chend in Battel, but was defeated and ta“ ken Priſoucry 
ken Priſoner. And thus the French were again driven out "ws 

of Italy. Francis was carry'd into Spain, and us'd vety | 8 
hardly, ſo that he fell ſick for Grief; which haſten'd 43. 
his Liberty, it being fear'd that he might die through 1 


enter d into a Confederacy to hinder the growing Power 

of Charles. The Conditions upon which fie obtain'd his * is ſet as 

Liberty, we have touch'd upon in another place; but be- 3 

ſides theſe, Francis gave his Parole of Honour, 5 the ſaid tions, which 

Conditions were not fulfill'd, that he would return à be $4 ov 

Priſoner, But the wiſer Sort 1 ſufficiemly foreſee, that 2 
9 | 2 | 


Francs 
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5 that View Gattinara, the Chancellor, | refuſed to ſign the 15 
FTtkesty; alledging, That Charles could get nothing eſſe by qs 


He ſends av Command of Odett de Foix Lautree,- which having made 


ttzdis Treaty, but the implacable Hatred of the French,and hi 
tio be ridicul'd{by every body, that he had been bubbled 


- and diſappointed in his covetous Deſigns. And Francis 
having obtain'd his. Liberty after 13 Months Impriſon- 's 
ment, pretended, That what had been done was done an 
Priſon, and contrary to his Coronation- Oath which he 
had taken at Rheims; That the Kingdom was not in his * 
diſpoſal, he haywng only the uſe of it for Life: The ſame 
was alledged by the, Eſtates, and eſpecially, by the Bur- hi 
gundians, who would in no ways conſent to be ſeparated 
from the Crown of France. If; Chayſes was ſo much for 
having Burgundy, he ought to have taken care to have 


4 


been Pur into poſſeſſion of the ſame, .before he ſet Francis Ml ; 

at Liberty. As ſoon as Francis had got his Liberty, he f 

made it his firſt Buſineſs to renew the League with Eng- . 

land and the Italian States. And the new Treaty having : 

proved fruitleſs, which, was ſet on foot with the Empe- ! 

ror, both Kings denounced War againſt him. Charles af- Wl . 

e "va; terwards accuſing Francis of not having kept his Parole, Wl 
Iand declare the latter gave the firſt the Lye, fending him withal 2 Wl , 
War againft! Qhallenge 3 which Conduct was look d upon by the | 
the Empero*- Morld as very unbecoming the Grandeur of ſuch Princes. Wl 
Francis ſent, 8 an Army into Italy under the | 


Army iato 


4aly. 


-- + 7 there, laid. Siege to the Capital City it ſelf. But the 
Hiench Affairs received the firſt Shock there, when Andrew 


57 29:99 Dan the Admiral, leaving the French: Side, went over 
to the Emperor, as being diſſatisfy'd that the King had 
refus d to confer upon him the Government of his Na- 


City of Naples could not be cut off of their Communica- 


ed Progreſſes in the Milanexe, enter'd the King- 
dom o Naples, and havin taken > great many Places 


tive City Genoa, and to reſtore to the Genoeze Savona. 
This Doria is deſervedly praiſed, for that when he might 
have been Lord of. his Native Country, he choſe rather 
10 procure its Liberty, which it enjoys to this Day, But 
Doria leaving the French Side, was the Occaſion that the 


tion by Sea. And the Plague. began to reign in the Army 
during this long Siege, which devoured _ reateſt part 
of it, and the General himſelf. Upon ED the Rem- 
nants of the Army were miſerably treated, the Officers 
ES 5 | 1 5 being 


PP 


the 
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being made Priſoners, and the common Soldiers diſ- | 
armed 3 and thereupon the French were alſo cg ag 7 
quit Milan and Genoa. At Taft, the Emperor having a> 
obtained his Aim, and Francis being very deſirous to fee Peace Roy” 
his Children at Liberty again, a Peace was concluded be- % *? 
twixt. them at Cambray, by virtue of which, Francis 

id two Millions of Ducats, as a Ranſom for his Sons, 1338. 
and renounced the Sovereignty over Flanders, Artois, 
Man, and Naples. And this was all the Benefit which 
this King and his Predeceſſors 7 from the Italian Acer Bis 
Wars. Nevertheleſs, ſome Years after the War began _ 
afreſh, at which time Francis found a new way to make 
himſelf Maſter of the Milaneze, by firſt ſecuring to him- 
ſlf the Dukedom of Savoy. With this Proſpe& he made 
pretenſions upon Charles, Duke of Savoy, about the In- 
heritance of his Mother; deſcended from the Houſe of 
Savoy, fell upon him, and took moſt of his ſtrong Holds. 
In the mean time died Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
upon which the Emperor reſolved to annex this Country 
to his Houſe ; but Francis could by no means digeſt the 
Loſs of it. 'Then Charles entered Provence in Perſon with 
an Army of 40000 Foot, and 16060' Horſe, ranſack'd 
Aix, and beſieged Marſeilles, which however he could 
nat take, a third Part of his Army being in a Month's/ 
time ſwept off by Sickneſs. An Army of zoooo Men 
alſo enter d Picardy from the Netherlands, which took 
Guiſe, but was beaten from before Peronne; tho' it aſter- 
wards took St. Poll and Monſtrevil. + Francis ſummoned 
the Emperor before him, as his Vaſſal, upon the Score of” 
Flanders and Artois, alledging, That the Sovereignty” of 
theſe Provinces. was inſeparable: from the Crown, and 
made an Alliance with the Trrks. At laſt, by the Me- 
diation of the Pope, the Truce which was the Lear The Truce 
before made at Niſſa in Provence, was prolong'd for nine om” Say . 
Years, and theſe two great Rivals gave afterward one anos © 
ther a Viſit at Aigues Mortes. An when in the Lear next 
following the City of Ghent rebell'd, Charles had ſuch a 


Confidence in Franc, that he took his J urney through _ 7 


France, tho Charles in the meanwhile had cunningly 
given Francis. ſome hopes of the Recovery of Milan; 
which however afterwards he would not acknowledge; 
2 the Perſuaſions of the Conſtable Montmorency, 
ing had not taken from him any Security under his 
Hand during his ſtay in * ; which fome alledge to 
250} | 5 be 
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Francis 
breaks the 


Trace, 54.2, 


- conſiderable 
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be one Reaſon why Montmorency afterwards fell into Di. 
race. But the Truce was broken again, under pretence, 
hat the Governor of Milan had cauſed to be kilbd, 

Ceſer Fregoſus and Antbony Rinco, the Ambaſſadors of 

Franck, as they were going along the River Po in their 

way to Venice, the firſt of whom was to have gone from 

thence to Conſtantinople. Francis thought to have met now 

with a fair Opportunity, becauſe Charles: had ſuffered a 

Loſs before Algiers. He therefore attack'd 
the Emperor with five ſeveral Armies at once. But the 


ſtrongeſt of all, which lay before Perpignan, did nothing; 
the ſecond took ſome Places in the Country of Luxem- 


burgh. The Emperor Solyman alſo made a great Diver- 


ſion in Hungary, taking Gran, and ſome other Places, 
be great Pirate Barbaroſſa arriv'd in Provence with his 


Peace con- 
cluded at 
Creſey, 8 545. 


Fleet, but did more miſchief than good to France. But 
Charles, on the other hand, made an Alliance with Henry 
VIII. who was diflatisfy'd with Francis, becauſe he had 
taken part with the Scots, and would not renounce his 
Obedience to the Pope : And after he had beat the 
Puke of Cleves, who depended on the French, befiegd 
L andrecy with a great Army, but to no purpoſe. . In the 
mean time the Hench had obtain'd a moſt fignal Victory 
over the Imperial Forces near Ceriſolles in Piedmout. But 
the King could not proſecute his Victory, being oblig'd 


to recal his Troops, becauſe the Emperor, and 
King of England, had concerted to fall into France wit! 


an Army of 80090 Foot and 2 2000 Horſe; the firſt by 
the way of Champagne, the ſecond by the way of Picaray. 
The Emperor took the way of Luxemburgh, lay fix 
Weeks before Diſer, got - abundance of Proviſion in 
Eſpernay and Chaſteau, Thierry, which put the whole City 
of Paris into a great Conſternation, and no ſmall Danger 


ſeem' d to threaten that City, if King Henry had joined 


his Forces in time according to his Promiſe : But he lo- 
ſing his time in the Sieges of Boulogne and Monſtrevil, 
Charles hearkened to a Peace, which was concluded at 
Creſpy. By virtue of this Peace all the Places were re- 
ſtored, and the Emperor promiſed to the Duke of Or- 
leans, the ſecond Son of the King, either his or his Bro- 
ther's Daughter in Marriage, and to give for her Dowry 
either Milan or the Netherlands ; which was not perform- 


eds, becauſe the ſaid Duke died the next Year. At the 


ſame time Francis made a Peace with England, . | 
| „„ EET that 


French too 
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rin Sum of Money. He died in the Year 1547, 


hat he ſhould have liberty to redeem Boulogne for a cer- 


In the Year 1551, the Emperor being engag'd in a War 
againſt the Turks, and the German Princes being ver 
jealous of his Greatneſs, Henry thought that a fit Oppor- 

tunity to break with him. He began therefore in the 
Netherlands and Piedmont; and having made an Alliance 
with Maurice, Elector of Saxony, he marched with all 


his Army towards the Rhine, and ſurpriz'd by the way His Expedi- 
the Cities of Metz, Tou, and Verdun, and would have . 
done the ſame with Strasburgh, if they had not been uon 

K* Elector of Saxony having 
made a Peace with the Emperor without including the 
King, and ſome Princes intreating him not to advance 


their Guard there. - But 


farther into the Empire, he marched back into the Coun- 


of Luxemburgh, where he took ſome Places. The 


mperor then beſieged Merz with an Army of 100000 
Men, but the Duke of Guiſe defended himſelf fo bravely, 
that the Emperor was oblig'd to raiſe the Siege with 
great Loſs. To revenge this Affront, he attack'd Terouene 


in Artois with great Fury, and razed to the Ground that 


Fortreſs, which had proved hitherto ſo troubleſome to the 
Netherlands, The ſame he did to Heſdin; both the Gari- 
ſons. being Put to the Sword. On the other fide the 


of Corſica, but were again beaten out of Siena, after they 
had maul'd near Marciano. In the Year 1556, a 


Truce was corcluded at Vaucelles near Cambray, the Em- A True 


between 


peror being deſirous to leave the Kingdom to his Son Che, V. 
(to whom he had reſign'd the ſame) in Peace. But the and Henn. 


Truce was ſcarce confirm'd by Oath, when the French 


ing. In the mean time King Philip had gathered 


Army of $ocoo Men, and having drawn England i 


N 4 | 


broke it again, upon the Inſtigation of Pope Paul IV. 
who having ſome Differences with Spain, perſuaded Henry 
to take his part. The Duke of Guiſe was thereupon ſent 
into Italy with an Army, but did nothing worth mention- 


an 
nto 


the 


6. 18. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry II. to whom Hin II. 
fell the Marquiſate of Saluzze, as a Fief of Daupbince, 
the laſt Marquis Gabriel dying without Iſſue. He ſevere- 
ly chaſtiz'd the City of Bourdeaux, which had rebell'd 
igainſt him. In the Year next following he redeem'd 
Boulogne for a certain Sum of Money from the Engliſh, 1s 50. 


1548, 
1549. 


Siena in Italy, and ſeveral Places in the Iſland 755% 
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carried. 
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An Introduction to the 
the War, he beſieg d St. Quintin, into which Place the 
Admiral Gaſper Coligny had thrown himſelf. The Con- 
ſtable Montmorency — with an Army to the Re. 
lief of the Place, but he retreating again in the Sight of 
the Enemies, they fell upon him, and gave him a terrible 
Deteat. France had been then in the uttermoſt Danger, if 
this victorious Army had march'd directly towards Pari, 
and if the Enemy's Deſign upon Lyons ar” he miſcarried, 
But King Pbilih feared leſt the Duke of Savoy, who com- 
manded his Army, might take this Cnportunity to re- 
concile himſelf. to France upon ſome ad vantageous Con- 
ditions ; upon which Apprehenſion he would not let him 
march on far into the Country, but took St. Quint in by 
Storm, and loſt his Time in the taxing of Han, Caſtelet, 


and Noyon. This gave leiſure to the French to recolle& 


themſelves ; upon w 


ich having recall'd the Duke of Gui: 


out of Ttaly, they retook Calais, and thoſe few: other 


Places which remained under the Engliſb thereabout, as 


ligewiſe Thionville in the Year-1559. In the ſame Year 2 
22 was ſet on foot, to unite the Kingdom of Scot- 
lan 


d with France, by a Marriage betwixt Queen Mary 
and the Dauphin, Francis; but the Project miſcarried, 


no Children being born of them. The Mareſchal de Ter- 
mes, who made an Inroad into Flanders, was ſoundl 
beaten near Gravelingen. At laſt a Peace was concluded 


at Cbaſteau en Cambreſis, which prov'd very pernicious 


for France; becauſe, for the Caſtle pf Chambray, the Ci- 


ties of Han, Caſtelet, and St. Quintin, there were not only 


198 Places re-deliver'd to Spain, and the Duke of Savoy 


reſtor d; but alſo this Peace was partly the Occaſion of 


- thoſe Inteſtine Wars, which afterwards miſerably tore in 


Pieces the Kingdom of France. It was then reſolv'd in 


France not to intermeddle any more in the Italian Affairs, 


and to diſſolve the Alliance with the Turks. After this 
Peace was concluded, Henry was kill'd in a Turnament, 


8 à Splinter of a broken Lance having got into his Eye; 
for the King had challeng'd the Earl of Montgomery to 


run againſt him with an open Vizor, and as ſoon as he 


was wounded he loſt both his Senſes and Speech, and 


died within 11 Days, By this Accident, the Wedding 


which he celebrated for his Siſter Margaret, who was 
married to Chidcbert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, was very 


ournfully conſummated, =. 
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der whoſe Reign the French Diviſions began to break out 


ny brave Perſons, which deſcended from it, that the pre-. 


tute the Duke of Bourbon Confta e; yet bein ſoon af- 


. thereupon deſerted to the Emperor, and was ſlain 


Hatred conceiv'd againſt them. The Houſe, of Bourbon | 1% 
1 
z 


of France; of the latter, Claud Dake of Guiſe. Both of 
but both fell into Diſgrace at the latter End of his Reign 


Juſt before his Death, he adviſed his Son, Henry, to con- 
ſult with neither of them in his Affairs, ſince too great and 


ſtanding this, Henry Il. received both Aunas Montmorency 
and Francis de Guiſe, the Son of Claude, into his parti- 
cular Favour; who quickl grew jealous of one another, 


6.19. He was ſucceeded: by his Son Francis H. un- Framis IE 


with Fury in their own Bowels, which: continued near 
40 Years 3 whereas formerly the violent Heat of this Na- 
tion had been quell'd, partly by the Wars with the En- 
ge, partly by the ſeveral Expeditions undertaken a- . Caf 
ainſt Italy. Wich Reference to the Cauſes of theſe Inte- of thc Inte- 
fine Wars, it is to beobſerv'd, That after. the Houſe of fine Wan 
Valois came to the Crown, the next in Blood were thoſe f Franc. 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, which Houſe had enk po- 
tent by the Riches, Power, and Authority of a great ma- 
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ceeding Kings were grown extremely jealous of it. And 
tho“ Francis I. at the Beginning of his Reign did conſti- 


ter convinced of the Reaſons which had induc d his An; 
ceſtors to keep under this Houſe, he uſed all his Endea; 
yours to humble the ſaid Charles . of Bourbon, who 


in the Storming of Rome. By his Death the Houſe of 
Boyrbon receiv d a great Blow, thole who were left } 
being look d upon with a. very ill Eye, tho they kept 1 | 
thsmſel ves very quiet to extinguiſh the [Suſpicion an 1 


1887 


being thus brought very low, the two Houſes of Monr- 
morency and Guiſe held up their Heads under the Reign 
of Francis I. The firſt was one of the moſt Ancient in by 

Fance; the latter was a Branch of the Houſe of Lorrain. | 1 
The Head of the firſt was Annas Montmorency, Conſtable 1 


them were in great Favour and Authority with Francis I. 


being . baniſh'd the Court. It is related of Francis, that 


too able Miniſters proved often dangerous. Yetnotwith- 


the firft taking much upon him becauſe of his Experience 

in State Affairs, and Gravity: And the latter | eing puff d 

up with the Glory of Martial Ex loits, and the Applauſe Tye Houſe 

of the People. Ihe Authority . the Duke of Guiſe had of Suſecriles 

xeceiv'd a mighty Addition upon his repulſing rar V. tan ue 
| e trom (lines, 
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from before Metz, and taking Calais; whereas the un- 
fortunate Battel fought near St. Quintin, and the enſuing 
diſhonourable Peace, was very prejudicial to Montmo- 
rency. But the Houſe of Guiſe got the greateſt Advan- 
tage, when Francis II. married Mary, Queen of Scotland, 


whoſe Mother was Siſter to the Duke of Guiſe : 80 
that during the Reign of Francis II. the Duke of Guiſe, 
aud the Cardinal his Brother, were the Men that bore 
the greateſt ſway in the wie gen) which extremely ex- 


aſperated Montmorency, and the two Brothers of Bourbon, 
vix. rer! King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, 


who could not bear to ſee themſelves thus negleQed, 


And tho' Anthony was of a very modeſt Behaviour, 


Divifions 
about the 
Adminiſtra- 
tion of the 


Government. 


watching only an Opportunity to regain his Kingdom of 
Navarre from the Spaniards, and having a ſufficient Re- 
venue out of his Country of Beary, wherewithal to 
maintain himſelf; the Prince of Conde was ambitious, 
poor, and of a turbulent Spirit, as not being able to 


maintain his Grandeur without ſome conſiderable Em- 
ployment. Befides this, he was continually ftirr'd up by 


the Admiral Gaſper Coligny, an ambitious, cunning, and 
fly Man; who, as his Enemies will have it, was very for- 
ward to fiſh in troubled Waters; his Brother, 4 Ande- 
lot, alſo being of a very wild and turbulent Spirit. Theſe 
three only watch'd an Opportunity to raiſe Commotions 
in the Kingdom. Thus the great Men of the Kingdom 
were divided into theſe ſeveral Factions, at the Fime 
when Francis II. began his Reign, a Prince ſcarce Sixteen 
Years g weak both in Body and Mind, and therefore 
uncapable to Rule the Kingdom by himſelf. Several 
therefore pretended to have a Right to the Adminiſtrati- 
on of the Government; thoſe of Bourbon, as being the 
next Princes of the Blood; the Houſe of Guiſe, 5 
nearly related to the Queen; and the Queen-Mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, the very Pattern of an aſpiring and 
cunning Woman, hoped, That whilſt the Princes were 
in Conteſt about the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
it would fall to her Share; with which View ſhe always 


fomented the Divifions, by keeping up the Balance be- 


twixt them. This Catherine firſt ſided with the Houſe 


of Guiſe, dividing the Adminiſtration of Affairs with 


them, ſo that ſhe was to have the Supream Adminiſtra- 
tion, the Duke of Guiſe was to manage the Military At- 


fairs, and his Brother the Cardinal, the Finances, This 


Agreement 
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Agreement Romy made betwixt them, the Couſtable, | 


under pretence of his Old Age, was diſmiſs d from Court, 
and the Prince of Conde ſent as Ambaſſador into Spain: 


Thoſe, who were thus excluded, had a meeting, to con- 


fder which way they might free themſelves from theſe 
Oppreſſions; where it was reſolv'd that the King of Na- 
varre ſhould intercede for them at Court; but. he Deng. 
put off with fair Words and empty Promiſes, ſet himſelf 
at reſt. Thereupon Conde reſolv'd to try his Fortune by 
force 3 but having not a ſufficient Intereſt, Coligny ad- 
viſed him, he ſhould fide with the Hugonots (5 they 
called in Fance thoſe who profeſs'd the Proreſtant Reli- 
gion) who laboured then under a ſevere Perſecution, and 


wanted a Head, under whoſe Conduct ny might ob- 


tain the free Exerciſe of their-Religion: Beſides that, 
they mortally hated the Houſe of FA whom they 22 
poled to be the Authors of their Perſecution. The Buſi- 


neſs was thus concerted; That the Hugonors ſhould aſ- 
ſemble in private, and ſome of them by an humble Peti- 


tion ſhould requeſt the free Exerciſe of their Religion at 
Court; which, if it ſnould be refuſed, the reſt ſnould be 


= 


at hand, to kill the Guiſe Party, and to force the yay 
O 


to receive the Prince of Conde for his Chief Miniſter 


State, The Execution of this Deſign was undertaken by 
a certain Gentleman, called Renaudie; but the Enterprize 
being deferr'd for ſome time, becauſe the Court went 
from Blois to Amboiſe, it was diſcover'd, and thereby ren- 
der'd impraQicable, above 12co that were taken, pay- 
b. their Lives for it; Conde was alſo ſent to Priſon, 
was juſt upon the Point of receiving Sentence of 
Death, when Francis II. after a very ſhort Reign, died 
ſuddenly of an Ulcer in the Head, which cauſed great 


Alterations in the Affairs of the Kingdom. 


| &. 20. His Succeſſor was his Brother, Charles IX. then 
ſcarce 11 Years old, whoſe Tuition his Mother Catbarine 
took immediately upon her ſelf, hoping to enjoy it ag | 


whilſt the Houſes of Bourbon and Guiſe were engag 


in mutual Quarrels; and for that end ſhe was very care- 
gad an 
Opportunity to ſet up the Prince of Conde and his Party, 
thereby to balance the Houſe of Guiſe, ſhe pretended to 
be no Enemy to the Proteſtant Religion, by which means 
it became much in requeſt at Court. To ſuppreſs the 
5 2 KNoformed 


ful to uphold theſe Jealouſies betwixt them. To 
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188 : An Introdufion to the 
| Reformed- Religion, Mont moreney, the Houſe of Gaiſe, 
and theMareſchal of St. 4ndrew, join'd in a Confederacy, 
who calling themſelves the Triumvirate, drew alſo "A 
King of Navarre into their Party. After this, a Confe- 
The Confe- rence and Diſpute was held betwixt ſome Divines of 


—_— 


| both Religions at Poy]y, upon which the Royal Prote&i- 
ns i on was by a 1 1 Edd, promis d to Go Proteſtant 
Religion: Which from the, Month is call'd, The, Edift of 

1562. January, This extremely exaſperated, the Triumvirate, 
inſomuch that in the very ſame Lear the War commenc d. 

| — j agg The firſt occafion of it was given by ſome retaining tathe 
| Guiſe, Fation, who in à ſmall Town call'd Vuſſay, di- 
Rurb'd the Proteſtants in the Exerciſe of their Religion; 
and a quarrel ra thereupon, kill'd near threeſcore of 
them : Which was the firſt Blood ſhed in this civilWar; 
and from this time things went very ſtrangely in France, 
In this firſt War the King of Navarre died of a Wound 
which he receiv'd in the Siege of Roan. Near Dreux a 
bloody Battel was fought, where Conde at firſt had the 
Advantage, but his Soldiers falling to plundering, he was 
beat ck gain; and himſelf being made a Priſoner, and 
the Mareſchal of St. Andrew being Kurd by a Shot, 8000 
Men were ſlain upon the Spot, and the Loſs near equal 
on both ſides : The Duke of Guiſe kept the Field; but 
was afterwards at the Siege of Orleans treacherouſly mur- 
ther d by one Poltrot, with a Piſtol-ſhot, who was ſuppo- 
ſed to have committed the Fact by Inſtigation of Coligny. 
| L563, Soon after a Peace was made. lt is related; that above 
50000 Hugonots were ſlain in this War; on the other 
fide, they took the Church-plate and Ornaments, which 


ever Catbarine had purſuaded her ſelf, that both Partics 
were reduc'd to that Condition, that ſhe could now 
handle them at pleaſure. After the Peace was conclu- 
ded, the Engliſo were preſently diſpoſſeſs'd of Havre de 
Grace, which the Hugon:ts had given them as an Ac- 

| knowledgment for their Aſſiſtance. This Peace laſted no 
longer than till the Year 1576, when the Hugonots were 
Prada that at the Interview betwixt Catharine and 
be Duke of Alva at Bayonne, a League was ſet on foot 
for rooting out the Heretic ks: And in Effect, they were 
immediately after more ſeverely dealt with, and, as it 
was reported, the Prince of Cond:, and Coligny, * 075 
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they turn d into Mony, and fo it came to paſs Silver was 
after this War more current in France than before. How- 


3 a, vans Hin, of yy 7, 7 = 


ſecur d. Upon this N the Hugonots began the 
Second War, during wh 


the ch, „ e e Annas _ The ſecond 
[fe norency, being mortally wounded in an Engagement, he War. 
of told a Monk, who at his laſt hour was very troubleſome 

di. to him ; He ſpould let him be at quiet, ſince during the 

ant Time of 80 Years that he had liv'd, be had learn d how to 


employ one gon of an Hour in dying. The Hugonots 
ot great Reputation for. Valour in this Engagement, 
— much Inferior to the other in Number. A- 
* bout the ſame Time the City of Rochelle declar'd for the 
li Hugonots, which afterwards for 60 Years together 
ſerv d them for a ſecure Retreat. Then a ſecond Peace 
of was concluded, not with,an Intention to keep it, but 


r; that each, Party might find a'better Opp e to take 

e. Advantage of one another.; nor were the Conditions e- 

d ver fulfill'd. The War therefore was renewed in the The third 
a fame. Year, during which the Prince of Conde was kill'd Wa. 
c by a Shot in a Battel near Jarnack. After his Death, the The Prince 


Hugonats declar'd Henry King of Navarre, the Son of f ce be 
Anthony, who afterwards was Kin of France, their Head ; ing ſlain, the 
tho in effect Coligny had the chief Management of Affairs. Ning of aug 
He in vain befieg'd Poitiers, in the Defence of which 44 Head 
Place the young Duke of Guiſe gave the firſt Proofs of of the H- 
his Valour; he was alſo ſoundly beaten near Moncontour, Sonett. 
where he loſt 9000 Foot. He loſt nevertheleſs nothing 

of his former Reputation, for he quickly recollected his 

broken Troops, and got together a great Army, being aſ- 

ſſted by Queen Elizabeth with Money, and by the 

Count Palatine with Soldiers. He directed his March 

towards Paris; whereupon. à Peace was concluded to the © 

great Advantage of the Hugono ts, the four ſtrong Cities 

of Rochelle, Mont auban, Cognac, and Charite, being given 

them for their Security: But the main Deſign of this 

Peace was, that the King perceiving that the Hugonots 

could not be ſuppreſsd by Force, hop'd he might win 

them by Policy, and therefore endeavour'd by fair 

Words and fair Promiſes to make them ſecure. The 

Admiral was careſs'd at Court, and conſulted withal a- 

bout an Expedition to be undertaken againſt the Spani- 

ards in the Netherlands. A Marriage was alſo concluded 

betwixt Henry King of Navarre, and Margaret, the 

King's Siſter, to which Wedding they invited the Chief 

of the _ with a Defign to cut their Throats in 

Faris. And firſt of all the 23 Coligny, as he was The porifies 
e gong Maſſacre. 
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going home from Court, was by fome Villains, who 
were ſuborn'd by the Duke of Guiſe, ſhot with two By]. 
lets through the Arm. Then it was W e in the 
Year 1571, on the 24th of Auguſt, early in the Morning 
when the Bells were ringing ' to Prayers, all the Hugo 
vors ſhould be maſſacred, except the King of Navarre and 
the young Prince of Conde: The Execution of this En. 
terprize the Duke of Gziſe had taken upon himfelf. The 
beginning of the Maſſacre was made with Coligny, who 
was ill of his Wounds ; then it fell promifcuoufly upon 
the reſt, the Fury of the Mob not ceaſing till after ſeven 
Days Rees A great many other Cities of France 
followed the Example of Paris, ſo that within few Days 
near 30000 were miſerably maſſacred. The King of 
Navarre and Prince of Conde, were fore d to abjure the 
' Reformed Rel gion. This was the ſo much celebrated 


The Forth Pariſian! Wedding, which Gabriel Naude would fain re. 


_ preſent as a State Trick; but that is, in my Opinion, 2 
very groſs way of arguing. Nevertheleſs, the Hugonot- 
did quickly r collect themſelves, after the firſt Conſter- 

nation was over, renewing the War with great Animoſity 

and Revenge. During this- War the King's Army be- 
ſieged Rochelle near eight Months together, and havipg 
* bolt 12000 Men before it, News was Ps Fir that the 

Duke of Anjou was elected King of Poland. Hence an 

Opportunity was taken to raiſe the Siege with ſome Re- 

putation, and to make a Peace the fourth time with the 

Hugonots; by vertue of which, the Cities of Rochelle, 


- Figs Mountauban, and Niſmes, were given them for their Secu- 


rity. But ſoon after, in the next Year, the fifth War com- 
menc'd; at which time a third Faction aroſe in France, 
which was call'd, That of the Politicians 3" they pretend- 
ed, without having any regard to the Religious Diffe- 
rences, to ſeek the Publick Welfare, to have the Queen 
temovid from the Adminiſtration of the Government, and 
the Italians, and the Family of Guiſe to be baniſhed the 
Kingdom of France. The Heads of this Faction were 
the Houſe of Montmorency, who intended, during theſe 
Troubles, to play their own Game: Though they were 
afrerwards very inſtrumental in helping Henry IV. to the 
Crown. During theſe Troubles Charles Ix. died, leaving 
no legitimate Iſſue behind him, oY - 
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Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
d. 21. After the Death of Charles IX. the Crown fell 


to Henry III. who was at that time in Poland, during © 


whoſe abſence his Mother Cat harine govern'd the King- 
dom, which was in a very confus'd Eftate. He left Po- 
land privately, and ahiog bis way by Vienna and Venice, 
arrived ſafely in France, But after he had taken upon him 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs, he deceiv'd every body in 
thoſe Hopes which were conceiv'd of him before. For 
being addicted only to his Pleaſures and Idleneſs, he was 
led away by his Favourites, leaving the Chief Admini- 
fration, of the Kingdom to his Mother. The Hugonots 


Ca 


Power increas' d remarkably after. the Duke of Alenſon, 


the King's Brother ſided with them; and Conde and thge 


Paltzgrave, John Caſimir, led an Army out of Germany 
into France; beſides, that, the King of Navuarre 


means to make his eſcape out of Priſon. . The fifth Peace Toe Holy 


was therefore concluded with the Hugonots, whereby 


they. obtain'd very advantageous Conditions., About the 
ſame time a new Faction was ſet up, from the coalition 
of a great many ſmall ones; this was call'd, The Holy 


Union, or League, which reduc'd France to the moſt miſe- 


rable Condition that could be. The chief Promoter of it 


was Henry Duke of Guiſe, who, perceiving, that the 


great Authority which he had among the People, made 
| com to be hated by the King, endeavour'd to make a 
Party of his own., He made uſe eſpecially of the Prieſts 


and Common People of Paris; among whom the Name 


of the Guiſes was in great Veneration. He was encou- 


rag'd to undertake this Deſign, becauſe the King was de- 


1 by all, and the Women by their Intrigues rul'd at 
Court. Beſides this, he pretended to be deſcended from 


Race of Charles the Great who was excluded unjuſt- 


th 
2 rom the Crown by Hugh Capet. The Pretence of this 


League was the Catholick Religion; and there was a 
Draught made of it, which comain'd chiefly three Bo 


vix. The Defence of the Catholic Religion: The Eſtabl 


ment of Henry Ill, in the Throne : And the maintaining 


the Liberty of the Kingdom, and the Aſſembly of the States, 


Thoſe who enter'd into the League, promis'd to be obe- 
dient to ſuch a Head or, General as ſhould be choſen for 


the Defence of it, ail which was confirm'd by Oath. At 
. the farſt ſetting up of the League the King conniv'd at it, 

hoping thereby the ſooner to ſubdue the Hugonors ; nays 
be himſelf GN 


it at the Diet at Blois, declaring * 
| e 


League. 
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un, dhe Head of the League. Then the fixth War broke out 
The ſixth — 8 f ; Jo 4 of 4 2 0 - z ® 
War. againſt the Hugonors, but the King made Peace with 


Ai. enters Jip, King of Spain, was provok'd to revenge himſelf of 


them the ſame Year, notwithſtanding that they were in 

a very ill Condition, neither was any thing done worth 
mentioning in this War. The War being ended, the 
King — g to his Pleaſures, confounded great Sums 
of Money, and therefore laid new and heavy mpoſitions 
upon the People, and his Favourites grew very inſolent, 

_ «which increas'd the Hatred againſt him and at the fame 
time the Reſpect and Love of the People to the Duke of 
Guiſe. At the ſame time, the Duke of Alenſon; the King's 
Brother, declaring himſelf Lord of the Netherlands, A 


e League. the French, and uphold the League. In the Year 1579. 


TheSevcuth the Seventh War was begun againſt the Hugonots, where- 
War. in alſo they ſucceeded very ill, Notwithſtanding this, the 


King made a Peace with them the next enſuing Year, 
as being unwilling they ſhould be quite rooted out, for 
fear the League might prove too ſtrong for himſelf. The 
German Horſe were alſo much bear d. and the Duke of 
Allenſon was very forward to have the Peace concluded, 
that he might be at leiſure to employ his Forces in the 
Netherlands, The Peace laſted five Years, during which 
time the Hatred againſt the Kingincreas'd daily, becauſe 
of the heavy Taxes which were devour'd by his Favou- 

' rites. He further enlarg'd the Contempt of the People by 
play ing too much the Hypocrite, and affecting the ſeve- 
"rity of a Monaſtick Life. The French Glory was alſo 
much eclips'd, when the Duke of Alenſon behav'd him- 


ſelf ſo ill in the Netherlands, and the French Fleet which 


was ſent to the Aſſiſtance of Anthony the Baſtard, was to- 
tally ruin'd near Tercera. But the League grew very 
ſtrong after the Death of the Duke of Alenſon, the . 

younger Brother, the King having no hopes of any Iſſue 
- of his Body: Then it was that the Duke of Guiſe pro- 
- er to himſelf no leſs than the Crown, tho' for a Co- 
lour he ſet up the Cardinal of Bourbon, in order to ex- 
clude the King of Navarre. And becauſe it was ſuſpected 

that the King favour'd the King of Navarre, the Prieſts 


began to thunder in the Pulpits, and to make horrid Ex- 
clamations, that the Catholick Religion was loſt: The 
Duke of Guiſe enter'd into a Confederacy with Philip, 
- who was to furniſh great Sums of Money under pretext 
of maintaining the Catholick Religion, and to aſſiſt the 
2 | 5 Cardinal 


\ 


ut Ml Cardinal of Bourbon in obtaining the Crown ; but in ef- 

th ed, this Intention was to uphold the Diviſions in France, 1588. 
in and ſo difable it to aſſiſt the Netherlands. Then the 

th Leaguers began to break out into an open War; and ha- 

he ing taken a great many Towns, oblig'd the King, in 
ns — 
ns 
, 
16 
of 


uance of their Demands, to forbid the Exerciſe of 
the Proteſtant Religion in France. And ſo began the . 
eighth War againſt the Hugonots, and if the King had The eight 
deen in earneſt bent to ruin them, they would have Wr. 
been in a very ill Condition: For tho' the King of Na- 18367. 
8 varre beat the Duke de Joyeuſe near Courtras, yet did he 
+ not proſecute his Victory. And about the ſame time 
f the Duke of Guiſe diſpers d the German and Swiſs Forces, 
which under the Command of Fabian de Dona were 
I marching to the Aſſiſtance of the Hugonots. This Army 
e being deſtitute of a good Commander was miſerably 
, maul'd, and the reſt ſent home in a very ſhameful 
Condition. This Victory acquired the Duke of Guiſe 
teat Applauſe and Fa vour among the People, and ſtill 
feen d the Value of the King's Perſon ; ſo that the Prieſts 
now did not ſtick to exclaim againſt the King in their 
Sermons, calling him a Tyrant. Thereupon the King The League 
having reſolv'd with himſelf to puniſh the Heads of the force the 
League in Paris, they broke out into open Rebellion, 3 
and having ſent for the Duke of Guiſe as their Protector, | 4 
the King was oblig' d to leave Paris by Night: But the 3. * 
King perceiving that more Cities ſided daily with the my 
League, and deſpairing to overcome them by Force, "22 


* ed # 


2 
* 


took another Courſe to obtain his Ends, and made an i 
Agreement with the Duke of Guiſe, with great Advan- | ©, 
tages on theDuke's and the Leaguer's Side: He pretended —_ 
alſo to have forgotten all paſt Injuries, on purpoſe to in- 1 
; veigle the Duke of Guiſe. And under thoſe ſpecious Pre- 
tences he got him to appear at the Aſſembly of the E- 
Rates at Blois. In the mean time the Duke of Savoy had 
taken from the French the Marquifate of Saluzze, the 
only Province left them in Ira: But the Eſtates, who 
| were moſt of them Creatures of the Duke of Guiſe, be- 
ing very urgent in their Demands to have the King of 
Navarre Sd incapable of the Crown, and the Duke | 
of Guiſe to be made Conſtable, the King caus'd the Duke 32 
of Guiſe and his Brother the Cardinal to be murther'd. of Griſe ab 
This put the Members of the League into 'a Rage, ſafſinated by 
and with the Aſſiſtance of 1 Prieſts, the King was in G 
33 a | Pars 
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the League 
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Paris publickly declar'd to have forfeited the Crown, 
| Moſt, of the great Cities of France being ſtirr d up by the 
Example of 3 did the ſame, claring the Duke 


de Main, Brother to the Duke of Guiſe, Lieutenant- 
General of the State and Crown of France, and Supreme 
Head of the League, who endeavour'd, but in vain, to 
ſurprize the King in Tours. The King being then over. 
pewer'd by the League; and at the ſame time excom- 
municated by the Pope, was oblig'd to make an Agree- 
xe ment with the King of Navarre, and: to make uſe of the 

. . debe Hugonots, and having got together a great Army, he 
the Hugo» march'd towards Paris, with a Reſolution to reduce that 
wats againſt City to obedience by Force of Arms: But the day be- 
fore the general Attack was to be made, one James Clement 
2: Dominicum Monk brought a Letter out of the City di- 
rected to the King, 3 whilſt he deliver d, pretend- 
ing to whiſper the King, he thruſt a Knife into his Bowels, 
of which Wound he died the day following: The laſt of 
Hen IV. & 22, Henry IV. whom we have hitherto call'd The King 
of Navarre, and who was the firſt of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, did, at the beginning of his Reign, meet with 

no leſs Difficulties than he had met with before. For 

tho' he was Lawful Heir to the Crown, yet the Prote- 

ſtant Religion, which he profeſs'd, was no ſmall Ob- 

ſtacle; for as long as he was addicted to that, the League, 

the Pope, and Spain, would queſtionleſs o e him 

with all their Might: On the other hand, if he chang'd 
bis Religion, he was in danger of loſing the Aſſiſtance 

His Difficul of the Hugonots, who had been ſteady to him: And be- 
Kent of fides, it would have been very unbecoming, to have ſo 
Religion. publickly accommodated his Religion to his Intereſt. 
Notwithſtanding this, immediately after the Death of 
Henry III. all the Great Men of the Army aſſembled to- 
gether, promiſed him Obedience after ſeveral Conteſts, 

upon Condition that within fix Months he would ſuffer 
himſelf to be inſtructed in the Catholick Religion. But 
becauſe Henry would not be bound to any certain Time, 

but only gave them ſome Hopes in general Terms, it 

was 7 That the Hugonots ſhould enjoy the free 
Exerciſe of their Religion, but that the Catholick Reli- 
gion ſhould be re- eſtabliſh'd in all Cities, and the Re- 
venues reſtor'd to the Clergy. But the Members of the 
1 i as League, 
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League, becauſe the Duke of Maine at that time durſt 
not take upon him the Title of King, proclaim'd the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, an ancient decrepit Man, Uncle to 
King Henry, and who was then in Cuſtody, their King, 
declaring the Duke de Maine Lieutenant-General of the 
Crown. The Leaguers made the ſtrongeſt Party, having 
on their Side the Common People, moſt of the great 
Cities, all the Parliaments, except that of Rennes and 
Bourdeaux, almoſt all the Clergy, Spain, the Pope, and 
the reſt of the Catholick States, except Venice and Flo- 
repce. But the Heads were not very unanimous, and 
the Duke de Maine had not Authority enough to keep 
them in Unity. On the King's Side were almoſt all the 
Nobility, the whole Court of the deceas'd King, all the 
Proteſtant Princes and States, the old Hugonot Troops, 
who had done great Service to Henry, and would ftill 
have done more, if they had not miſtruſted him, that he 
would change his Religion. Each Party watch'd an 
Opportunity of ſurpriſing one another. The Duke of 
Maine endeavouring to ſurprize the King near Diop, was 
bravely repuls' d, which ſeemed to be ominous to the 
League. On the other hand, the King could not maſter 
Paris, tho' he had taken the Suburbs: But Henry being 


not only peſter'd by the League, but alſo, for want of 


Money, was oblig'd to keep up his Party with fair Words 
and Promiſes. The Spaniards alſo began to intermeddle 
publickly in the Affairs of France, in hopes in this Jun- 
Qure either to conquer'the Kingdom, or to divide it, or 
at leaſt to weaken it. But the Duke de Maine did under- 
hand oppoſe theſe Defigns, being. unwilling, that in 
caſe he could not be King himſelf, France ſhould fall un- 
der the Subjection of Spain. In the Year 1590, Henry 
obtained a glorious Victory over the Duke de Maine, 
who had double the Number, near Tory. Then he blocked 
up Paris, which was reduc'd to the greateſt Extrewity 
by Famine, but reliev'd by the Duke of Parma, Gover- 
nor of the Netherlands. In the Year 1591, there aroſe 


a third Faction, the young Cardinal Bourbon 3 


Pretenſions to the Crown, but was very fortunately diſ- 
1 in his Aim by the Ng: Then Pope Gregory 


IV. excommunicated Henry, exhorting all his Subjects cares He- 


to diſcontinue their Obedience, which Difficulty Henry 
did not ſurmount without great Troubles. The Spani- 


ing 
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ing his Daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to be made Queen 
of” France; which Propoſal was mightily encouraged by 
the young Duke of Guiſe, he being then juſt eſcap'd 
out of Cuſtody, as 'twas ſuppoſed, by Connivance of 
the King, who preſum'd, that thereby that Party might 
be divided, fince he would certainly endeavour to oppoſe 
the Deſigns of the Duke de Maine his Uncle. After the 
Duke of Parma had rais'd the Siege of Roan, the Spari- 
ards urg'd more and more that the French would come 
1 war * to 2 Reſolution concerning the ſetting up of another 
wigs me, King. And in the Aſſembly of the Eſtates in Paris, which 
King. was held for that purpoſe, it was propoſed, that Iſabclla 
1»93* the Daughter of Philip, being born of a French Mother, 
ſhould be declar'd Queen of Fraxce, and that ſhe ſhould 
have for her Husband Erneſt Arch-Duke of Auſtria, 
But the French refuſing to accept of a Foreigner for their 
King, Charles Duke of Guiſe was propoſed as a Husband 
to IJabella. This Propoſition reliſh'd very ill with the 
Duke of Maine, who thought himſelf ſo well deſerving, 
that no body ought to be preferr'd before him; where- 
fore if he could not have the Crown, he was reſolv'd 
the other ſhould not have it, and accordingly employ'd 
all his Cunning, ſo that there was nothing determined 
in the Aſſembly e, this Propoſition. The King, 


however, plainly perceiv 
The King his | 
eharges his 
Religion. 
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Religion, his Affairs muſt needs grow worſe, eſpe- 
* ſince thoſe Catholicks who hitherto had been of 
| his Party did threaten to leave him, if he did not per- 
. form his Promiſe. He called therefore the Biſhops toge- 
ther, who inſtructed him in the Catholick Faith, and ha- 
ving received Abſolution, he went to St. Denys's Chap- 

pel to Maſs. And that the People might taſte the Sweet- 

- neſs of Peace, and deſire it, he made a Truce of three 
Months, which proved very ſucceſsful, eſpecially ſince 

| Srveral Ci. the Fundamental Pretence, namely, Henry's being a He- 


ties ſurren- 


de' 10 him. retick, was now removed. Vitry and the City of Meaux 


were the firſt that ſurrender d to the King in the ſame 


Year upon very advantageous Conditions; Aix, Lyons, Or- 
leans, Bourges, and other Gee. ſoon followed their Exam- 
ple. And to encourage the reſt to do the ſame, the King 
cauſed himſelf ro be crowned and anointed in Chartres, 
Rheims, being as yet in the Hands of the League. Not long 

after Paris was alſo ſurrender'd by the Governor Briſſac; 
aàud here the King was received with ſuch joyful Ace. a ma- 
| 2 ES tions 
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„ That if he did not change 
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tions of the People as if they had never been his Enemies, 
the Haniſa Gariſon being turn'd out with Ignominy, and 
the Hig of the Common People. Then all the reſt of 
the Cities and Governors ſurrender'd themſelves to the 
King on very advantageous Conditions; which the King 
was willing to grant them, that he might once be put 
in quiet Poſſeſſion of the Crown, and drive the Spaniards 
out of France. The young Duke of Guiſe ſubmitted him- 
ſelf, being made Governor of Provence. Then Henry de- 
nounced War againſt Spain, not only to revenge himſelf 
for what Troubles they had created to him before, but 
alſo to pleaſe the Hugonors, and to root out of the Peo- 
| ple their Affection for the Spaniards. Theſe were the 
10 Fruits Philip reap'd for ſv many Millions, which he had 
| beſtowed in ſupporting the League. In the beginning es, 
4 of the ſame Year, a Knife was by a certain 3 = 3 
ir 0 3 2 led and 
q Ruffian, called Job» Caſtle, thruſt into the King's Mouth, „ unded by 
| whereby he loſt one of his Teeth. It was the King's good « Rufen. 

a Fortune that he juſt bowed himſelf, this Villain's Aim 5 
having been at his Throat: And becauſe it was found 3 ee 
out, that the Jeſuits had been tampering with him, whoſe 
Principles withal were thought very dangerous, they 
were baniſh'd out of France, , = ſome Years after reſto- 
red again. Afterwards the Duke of Nevers being ſent to 
Rome to obtain Abſolution for King Henry, the ſame 
was granted by the Pope, who had been very averſe hi- 
therto to Henry ; but perceiving that he would maintain 
his Crown in ſpite of him, was now for ingratiating him- 
ſelf with the King. Then the Dukes of Maine, and Eſper- 
non and Marſeilles were received again into the King's 
Favour. But the War againſt ain did not ſucceed to 

| his wiſh. For tho' the 2 got ſome Advantages over 

them in the Franche-Compte, and beat the Spaniaras out of 
Han in Picardy; yet on the other fide, theſe took Dour- 
lans and Cambray, the latter of which had been hitherto 
in the Poſſeſſion of Balagny under French Protection; and 
in the Year 1596, they took Calais and Ardres. And tho? 
the King took from 4 Spaniards Fere, yet was that 2 very 
{lender Compenſation of his Loſſes. But there hap- 
ned another great Misfortune ; for the Spaniards in * 
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Lear after that took the City of Amiens by Surprize, 8 
which was not retaken without great Pains. In the Lear 3 
I598, the Duke of Mercæur, who hitherto had ſtood out : 
reſolutely in Britany, did at-laſt ſubmit himſelf, hoping | 
OY | O 3 thereby |. 
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The Edit thereby to obtain the ſaid Dukedom. And to ſet the Hy. 

of Nentz. gonots at reſt, the King publiſhed for their Security that 
famous Edict of Nantz, as it is called, by virtue of which 
they have hitherto enjoyed the free Exerciſe of Religion, 

The Peace At laſt a Peace was concluded betwixt Henry and the. 


taken fince the Year 1559, ſhould be reſtored on both 

Sides. A Peace being thus concluded, Henry reſolved 

to be even with the Duke of Savoy, who under his Pre- 
deceſſor's Reign had taken Saluzze, and during the In- 
teſtine Wars had raiſed great Troubles in Dauphbinte 
and Provence; and though the Duke came in Perſon into 

France, and promiſed to the King to give him ſome other 

Places in exchange of the former, yet was he not in ear- 

neſt, in hopes to be upheld by Spain, or that the Mar- 

He abe D. ſhal de Biron, with whom he kept private Intelligence, 
of Savoy, all ſhould renew the Civil Commotions. But the King fell 
that he poſ- upon him, and took from the Duke all what he was poſ- 
1 — ſels d of on this fide the Alps. At laſt, by Mediation of 
160 the Pope, an Agreement was made, that the Duke ſhould 
5 give to France, in exchange for Saluxze, La Breſſe, Bugey, 
Valromay, and Gex. The Italian Princes were very ill ſatiſ- 

fied with this Peace, fince there being no Door left for 

France to enter Italy, Ttaly was left to the Diſcretion of the 

| * But Henry being tired with ſo long and te- 

 dious a War, was reſolved at laſt to enjoy the ſweet 

The co Fruits of Peace after ſo many Years Troubles. But ſoon 
Mzttal Ze after, a dangerous Conſpiracy was diſcovered, contrived 
| Bow. by the Marſhal de Biron, who intended with the Aſſi- 
| ſtance of the Spaniards to depoſe the King, and diſmem- 
ber the Kingdom, by ſetting up a great many petty Prin- 
cipalities; having agreed with the reſt, to * his 
Share the Dukedom of Burgandy. And refuſing to accept 

of the King's Mercy, ber ee was willing to grant him 

in Conſideration of his great Deſerts, he was condemn'd, 

7% and his Head cut off. The King being now at Peace, 
2 all his Thoughts how France might recover it 

He inroads, ſelf after ſuch tedious Wars, and that good Conſtitutions 
dees Manufa. might be eſtabliſhed, but eſpecially that his Revenues 
fturies, might be increaſed; he eſtabliſhed. tor this Purpoſe. all 
LE. ſorts of Manufacturies, and eſpecially that of Silk, (which 
afterwards drew ye Riches into that Kingdom.) But 
even in the midſt of Peace he was continually troubled 


With his Queen, who was enrag d at his Miſtreſſes; * 


proved very pernicious to the 


ſcarce nine Years of Age, and under the Tuition of his 


the Spaniards were always 2 both againſt his Per- 5 
ſon and Crown. On the other hand, Heury had a Defigh His Deſign 
to oppoſe the growing Power of the Houle of Awftria, by tc pur 3 Se 
keeping it within the Bounds of Spain, and the Heredr- of the Houſe 
ary Countries in Germany. And *tis ſaid, that for that of 4uftria. 
59 2 he concerted Meaſures with the Northern Crowns, 

with Holland, with the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, with 

the Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of Savoy, the Swiſs, and 

even the Pope himſelf. To put this Defign in Execution, 

he took the Opportunity of the Differences which were 

then on foot concerning the Succeſſion to the Country of 
Juliers, which, that it might not be devour d by the Houſe 
of Auſtria, he was reſolved to prevent with all his Might. 
This is certain, that his Preparations were greater than 
ſeem'd to be requiſite only for the Bufneſt of Juliers ; 
for he had got 120000 Men of his own and auxiliary 
Troops together, and prodigious Sums of Money. T 
Houſe of Auſtria on other hand did not make the 
leaſt Preparations, juſt as if it had foreknown the fatal 
Blow which happen'd ſoon after. 'The Army wa's 
marching towards the Netherlands, and the King ready to 
follow in a few Days, having cauſed the Queen to be 
crowned,and conſtituted her Regent during his Abſence, 


| when the King going 4 Hrs Street in Paris in his He is aer 
P 


ſinated by 


Coach, which was fain to by reaſon of the great Ravillac, 


Crowd of People, was, by a deſperate Ruffian, -whofe May 14. 


Name was Francis Ravillac, ſtabb'd with a Knife in his 1010. 
Belly, ſo that without uttering one Word, he died imme- 
diately. There are ſome, who make no queſtion of it, 
but that this Villain was ſuborn'd to commit this Fact, 
and that it was not done without the Knowledge of the 
- «coke and the Queen her ſelf. - And ſo fell this great 
Hero by the Hands of a profligate Wretch, after he had 
ſurmounted great Difficulties in aſcending the Throne, 
and had got clear of above fifty ſeveral Conſpiracies; 
which being moſt of them contrived by the Prieſts a- 
gainſt his Life, were all timely diſcovered. His Death 
| ingdow; for that during 
the Minority of his Son, the Power and Intereſt of the 
great Men grew to a great Height, and the Hugonors 
grew {ſtiffer and more violent. Ee ; 


F. 23. His Son Lewis XIII. ſucceeded him, being Lewis XIII: 


Os Mother 
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Richlieu 
comes in 


play. 


Made the 
Chief Mini- 
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An Introduction to the 
Mother Mary de Medicis, who endeavoured to preſerve 
Peace abroad by Alliance, and at home b Clemency and 
Liberality towards the great Men of the Kingdom, who 
nevertheleſs ſeveral times raiſed Diſturbances, whereb 
they made their own Advantage, the Queen Regent he. 
ing not powerful r to keep them in obedience b 


force. As ſoon as the King had taken upon himſelf the 
Management of Affairs, he cauſed Concini, Marſha] 
d Ancre, who was born a Florentine, to be kill'd, he ha- 
ving been in great Power during the Queen's Regency, 


and by his Pride, Riches and Power, drawn * him- 


ſelf the Hatred of the Subjects; ſo that by his Death the 
King hoped to appeaſe the diflatisfied Multitude. The 


Queen Mother was ſent away from the Court to Blos, 


from whence ſhe was carried off and ſet at Liberty 


by the Duke de Eſpernon. But theſe Commotions were at 
laſt appeaſed by beſtowing liberal Preſents among the 


great Men. About the ſame time Richlieu, afterwards 
made a Cardinal, began to be in great Eſteem at Court, 
who adviſed the King to eſtabliſh his Authority, by ex- 
tirpating the Inteſtine Evils of France. He laid this down 
as a Fundamental Principle, that he ſhould take from 
the Hugonots the Power of doing him any miſchief, .con- 


 fidering that ſuch as were diffatisfied at 55 time, or that 
u 


were of a turbulent Spirit, took always refuge, and were 
aſſiſted by them. The firſt beginning was made in the 
King's Patrimonial Province of Bear», where he cauſed 
the Catholick Religion to be re-eſtabliſh'd. The Hugonors 


being greatly diſſatisfied thereat, began to break out into 


Violence, whence the King took an Opportunity to reco- 
ver ſeveral Places from them, but ſuſtained a confidera- 


ble Loſs in the Siege of Montauban, till at laſt Peace 


was made with the Hugonots, under Condition that the 
ſhould demoliſh all their new Fortifications, except thoſe 


of Mont auban and Rochelle. In the Year 1625, Cardinal 


Richlicu was made chief Miniſter of France, about which 
time alſo the ſecond War with the Hugonots was ended : 
But this Peace did not laſt long, becauſe the Citizens of 
Rochelle would not bear, that the Fortreſs called Fort- 


Leun, ſhould be built juſt under their Noſes. Thereupon 


Richlieu having taken a Reſolution at once to put an end 
to this War by the taking of Rocbelle, befieg'd it ſo cloſe 
both by Sea and Land, that the Engliſb who had very ill 


. | Succeſs in the Iſle of Rhee, where they landed, could 


bring 


beſieg'd was at laſt overcome by Famine, there Dy 
not above 5000 left out of 18000 Citizens, for they ha 
lived without Bread for thirteen Weeks. With this ſtroke 
the Strength of the Hugonots was broken, Montauban, 
upon the Perſuaſion of the Cardinal having demoliſhed 
its Works. At laſt the cunning Duke of Roaz alſo made 
his Peace, after he had been e troubleſome to 
the King in Languedoc, upon Condition that the Cities 
of Niſmes and Montpelier ſhould demoliſh their Fortifi- 
cations, but enjoy the free Exerciſe of their Religion. And 
thus the Ulcer, which had ſettled it ſelf in the very En- 


that 150 Millions were employed in paying off the Soldi- War 
ers; that 9 Cities, 400 Villages, 20000 Churches, 2000 


the Ground. Then France applied all their care towards lah. 
Foreign Affairs. The King aſſiſted the Duke of Nevers, 

in obtaining the Dukedom of Mantua, which belonged 

to him by right of Succeſſion, but whom the Spaniards 1628, 
endeavoured to exclude from the ſame, as being a French- 
man. In this War the Siege of Caſal is moſt famous, in 

the defence of which Place, the French. gave incredible 


the wiſe Management of the Popiſh Nuncio, Maxarini, 


neſs in France) compoſed, and the Duke of Nevers after- 
wards by the Treaty made at Chieraſco, eſtabliſh'd in the 


the King bought Pignerol of the Duke of Savoy, that ſo caneinto 


alſo before taken part with the Griſons againſt the In- 
habitants of the Valieline, who had revolted, being af- 
ſiſted by the Spaniards ; whereby he prevented this Coun- 
try from falling into the Hands of the Spaniards, and ſo 
Matters were reſtored to their former State, In the Year 
1631. France made an Alliance with Sweden, allowing to 
that King a yearly Penſion, to aſſiſt him in oppoling the 
Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria. But when King Gu- 
ſtavus — began to be formidable on the Rhine, he 
took the Elector of Treves into his Protection, putting a 
Gariſon into Hermanſtein, (which nevertheleſs in = 
Tear 1636, was forced to ſurrender by Famine. ) » | 
1 0 the 
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bring no Succours into the place. The Obſtinacy of the 2 


trails of France, was happily healed up. It is related by ſome , vo. 
that theſe Civil Wars eee above a Million of People; ble. — 


Monaſteries, 10000 Houſes, were burnt or laid level with A Was in 


Proofs of their Bravery. At laſt the Buſineſs was through The firſtOc. 
caſionof Ma- 


Zarins's 


( who then laid the firſt Foundation of his future Great. Greaefs. 


Dukedoms of Mantua and Montferrat. At the ſame time flew Pann 


the Freuch might not want a Door into Italy. France had CE 
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The Queen- the mean time the Queen-Mother and the King's Brother, 
re wear the Duke of Orleans, envying the Greatneſs of Richlien, 
had raiſed ſome Tumults. With them alſo ſided Mont. 
morency, who paid fort with his Head, and put an in- 
glorious end to his Noble Family, which boaſted to have 
een the firſt noble Family that embrac'd the Chriſtian 
„ 188 in France. And though this Buſineſs was after. 
wards compoſed, the een lache being received in- 
to Favour again, yet was ſhe ſo diſſatisfied, becauſe ſhe 
could not act according to her own Will, that ſhe retired 
into Flanders, and from thence into England, where ſhe 
made ſome Stay, and at laſt died in a very low Conditi- 
Tie King on in Cologne, In the Year 1633, the King took from 
ee Duke of Lorrain his Country, becauſe he had decla- 
Duke. red himſelf for the Emperor. And when after the Battel 
fought near Nordlingen, the Swediſh Affairs were in a 
16% very low Condition, and the Houſe of Auſtria began to 
| huold up its Head again, France broke out into open War 
with azz, to balance the growing Power of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, Alledging, that the Spaniards had ſurprized 
the Eity of Treves, and taken the Elector Priſoner who 
was under French Protection. And then the War began 
in Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, and Ronſfilion, where- 
in the French got the better. The firſt Attack which the 
French made in the Netherlands did not ſucceed very well, 
they being forced to raiſe the Siege of Lovain with great 
Lois. In the Year 1636, Piccolomini marched into Pi- 
cardy, and Galias into Burgundy, but did nothing of Mo- 
ment. On the other hand, the French raiſed the Siege of 
Lencate in Roufflion, and the brave Duke Barnbard of Sax- 
en-Weimar, took the ſtrong Fortreſs of Briſac. And at- 
ter the Death of this Duke, which . ee not lo 
after, the King of France got Poſſeſſion of that Fortreſs, an 
gain d his Army with Money. Let the French miſcarried 
in the ſame Year before St. Omar and Fonterabia, before 
the laſt of which Places the Prince of Conde ſuſtained 2 
confiderable Loſs. In the ſame Year, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember Lewis XIV. was almoſt by a Miracle born of a 
Marriage, which had proved untruitful for 20 Years be- 
fore. In the Year 1639, the French were beaten before 
Thionville, In the Year 1640, they took Arras, and in 
the ſame Year Catalonia, revolting from Spain, threw it 


ſelf under the French Protection. In the Year 1641, a 


great Misfortune hung over Richlien's Head, the Count 
Ys » | de Soiſſons 
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ions having rais'd a dangerous Rebellion; but he 
u Lale by an En 2 wherein otherwiſe his 
Party had the better, his Death eſtabliſhed the Cardinals 
Authority, and the quiet of France. In the Year 1642, 
Perpignan Was taken, at which Siege the wg and Rich- 
en were both preſent. Monſieur Cinqmats did about that 


time firſt infinuate himſelf into the King's Favour, hoping | 


thereby to undermine Richlieu. And the better to balance 

the Cardinal, he made ſome under-hand Intrigues with 
jam, But the Cardinal having diſcover'd the Bufineſs, 

cauſed his Head to be cut off; as alſo de Thos the young- 
ers, becauſe he had been privy to the Buſineſs ; tho' he 
had adviſed againſt it, but had not diſcover'd it. From 
the Duke of Bouillon, who had been alſo of the Cabal, 
he took for a Puniſhment his ſtrong Hold, Sedan. In the 
ſame Year Richlien died, to his 0 good Fortune, the 
King being grown you weary of him, 5 
de Rad laid the firſt Van deten of the Greatneſs o 


France, which is now ſo formidable to Europe. The King Mor 14. 


alſo died not long after. 


9.24. Lewis XIV. was but five Years of Age when 
he came to the Crown: His Mother, tis true, bore the 
Name of Regent of France; but in effect, the Cardinal 
Julius Mazarini had the chief Management of the King- 
dom, which was then in a very flouriſhing Condition 
but every Body was for enriching himſelf out of the 
King's Purſe during his Minority; 


2 . 


Lewis XIV. 


— " 


and Mazarim Mazarini's 


was oy ned thereby . to make them in Miniſtry. 
it r 


love with his Government. But the 
hauſted, there was a Neceſſity of laying new Taxes up- 
on the People, which cauſed a great Piſſatisfaction a- 
gainſt the Government. Nevertheleſs, for the firſt five 
Years every m_ was pretty quiet at home, and War 
carried on abroad. Atthe beginning of this new Govern- 
ment, the Duke of Anguien obtained a ſignal Victory a- 
gainſt the Spaniards near Rocroy ; after which he took 
Tbionville; and Gaſton, the King's Uncle, took Gravelin. 
Anguein revenged the Loſs which the French had ſuſtain- 
ed the Year before near Dutlingen, by beating 
rians near Friburgh, and taking Philipsburg. In the Year 
1646, he beat the Bavarian Troops near Nordlingen, and 
afterwards took Dunkirk, But in the Year next following 
he in vain beſieged the City of Lerida. In the Year 1648, 
£24 0 5 * | 2 


eaſury being ex- 


164... 


the Bava- 
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Peace of 24 Peace was concluded at Munſter in Weſiphalia be. 
_— twixt the Emperor and France, by virtue eich d. 
latter got the Two Fortreſſes of Briſac and Philipsburgh,the 
Country of Puntgau, and part of the Upper Aſatia. But 
as France by this Peace was freed from one Enemy, ſoon 
the other hand the Inteſtine Commotions put a top to itz 
Tbelateſtine great Progreſſes. The chief Reaſon of theſe Troubles was 

Cemmotion?, that ſome envying Mazarini as being a Foreigner, th 
would by all Means have him removed from the Helm; 
and this they ſought with the greater Importunity, be- 
cauſe they ſtood in no awe of the King, who was buta 
Child, nor of his Mother, ſhe being an outlandiſh Wo 
man. Some of the great Men alſo were for fiſhing in 
troubled Waters: but above all the reſt the Prince of 
Conde would fain have been Maſter. The Cardinal was 
for bringing him over to his Party by a Marriage; 
but the Prince of Conde perceiving that the Cardinal was 
for maintaining his old Poſt, and would not depend on 
him, re te Offer, asunbecoming the Grandeur of Wh *! 
his Houſe. There were alſo ſome Women of a reſtleſm f 
Spirit concern'd in theſe Intrigues, among whom was ill | 
Madan de L ongueville, Siſter of the Prince of Conde, Ma- 
dam Chevreuſe, Mombazon, and others, The firſt begin- f 
0 
| 
( 


1648 ning was by ſlanderous Papers and Libels, which were 
daily diſpers'd in Paris. There was alſo a certain FaQi- 
TheSlingers on ſet up, who called themſelves The Slingers, becauſe 
they openly undertook to knock down the Cardinal, as 
David ſtruck down the Giant Goliab by the help of his 
Sling. The Heads of this Faction were the Duke of 
Beaufort, and Guadi the Archbiſhop of Paris, afterwards 
call'd the Cardinal de Ret z. With this Party fided the Par- 
liament of Paris, which did pretend to have a great Au- 

thority, in oppoſition to the Cardinals Adminifiration at. 
that time. The firſt Ilnſurrection was made in Paris, oc- 
cafion'd by the taking into Cuſtody of one Brauſſel, a 
Member if the Parliament; whereupon the King left 
the City. Yet the Buſineſs was compos'd for that time, 
ſome Conceſſions being made to the mutinous Patty. 
The King But the Faction of the Shngers renewing their former 
forced to Diſturbances, the King left the City a Second time. The 
leave Faris. Parliament having then publickly condemn'd the Cardi- 
% nal, grew every day ſtronger, Turenne, who then com- 
manded the French Army in Germany, having declar'd 

fer that fide ; but he was fain to leaye the Army, which. 


2 Was 
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kept in Duty by the help of a good Sum of Money. 

= hy 1 were 4 reconcil'd a ſecond. 

time at St. Germains, yet the Deſign againſt Mazarint: 

was not laid afide ; the Prince of Conde, who had brought 

over the Slingers to his Party, not ceaſing to ſtir them 

up againſt him. But foraſmuch as they had a different 

Aim, for the Singers were for totally pulling down of the 

Cardinal, but the Prince of Conde would only have hum 

bled him, the Cardinal cunningly rais'd a Miſunderſtan- 

ding betwixt them, by ſetting the Prince of - Gonde againſt: 

the Slingers. Whereupon the Singers were | reconcil'd 

with the Cardinal. The Cardinal taking hold of this | 

rtunity, cauſed the Prince of Conde, and his Brother 

the . of Conti, and their Brother- in- law, the Duke che Princes. 

je; Nef Longueville, to be taken into Cuſtody. This was ad-. 

123 (ding Fuel to the Fire, every body being diſſatisſied at the 

impriſonment of the Princes. The City of Bourdeaux 

of I openly rebell'd. The Janine: upon this Occafion took 

of, from the French, Piombino, and Porto Longone in Itaſy. 

46 The Arch-duke Leopold ſtruck Terror into the City of 

a. Paris it ſelf, on the fide of the Netherlands. And tho the 

n- Cardinal beat Turenne near Rethel, he being gone over 

re to the Spaniards, di the Hatred againſt him increas d 

i- daily, and the Faction of the lingers, the Parliament and 

ſe the Duke of Orleans were abſolutely for having the Prin- 

's ces ſet at liberty. The Cardinal therefore perceiving that 

is nothing was to be done by open Violence, reſol vd to 

7 avoid the Storm, by ſetting the Princes at Liberty. And 

8 he himſelf retired to Bruel, the Court of the then EleQor 

, of Cullen. Then he was by a Decree of the Parliament 65. __ 

. for ever baniſh'd the Kingdom of France. Maxarini be- Tons 

ing thus remov'd, the Prince of Conde began to diſturb France. 

the publick Quiet with more freedom: Having engag'd 

himſelf with the Spaniards, and being gone to Bourdeaux, 

he began te make open War againſt the-Government. 

And the Spaniards taking hold of this Opportunity, reco- 

ver d all Caralonia. Then the Queen recall'd the Cardi- | 

nal, who having ſtrengthen'd the King's Army by ſuch TR | 

2 as he ha got together, fought ſeveral times very wie = 

3 with the Prince of Conde. But perceiving that 

the Hatred which the Faction of the Singers and the 

Parliament had conceived againſt him, did not diminiſh, 

he publickly declar d, he was willing to leave the nw, | 

dom, to re-eſtabliſh the publick Quiet, Hoping by o 


oing 
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doing, to lay the blame of the inteſtine Diviſions up 
the Prince off Conde :' which Defign prov'd ſucceſsful ; fo 
thereby the Eyes of the People were opened, who now 
plainky-perceiv'd; that the Cardinal ſought the Good of 
the King and Kingdom, but the Prince of Conde his own 
Intereſt, Dunbirk and Graveling being loſt in the Pray; 
The Prince of Conde therefore perceiving that he had lo 
the Favour of the People; retired with his Troops into 
the Spaniſh Netherlands. Then the Cardinal return'd to 
Court, and ever after had the Adminiſtration of the chief. 
eſt Affairs of the Kingdom till his Death, without any 
farther Oppofition. The City of Paris return d to its due 
Obedience, the Faction of the Slingers was diſſolv'd, the 
Duke of Orleans left the Court, Retx was taken into Cu- 
ſtody, and Bourdeaux foro d to ſubmit. In the Year next 
1652· following, the French began again to make War on the 
Spaniards ; they took Mommedy with great difficulty and 
loſs of Men, and fortunately reliev'd Arras; But they 
were beaten with great Slaughter from before Valencien. 
nes and Cambray. France having juſt made an Alliance 
with Cromwel, the joint Forces of France and England 
beſieg'd Dunkirk under the Command of Turenne: And 
the Duke John d Auſtria and Prince de Conde, who came 
with an Army to relieve it, being repulſed with great 
Loſs, the City was taken and delivered to the Engliſh, 
from whom the King afterwards redeem'd it for Four 
| Millions. About the ſame time Graveling was alſo reta- 
The e ken. At laſt a Peace was concluded between France and 
e Pyreng. © | . ' 
an Peace, Spain near the Pyrenæan Mountains by the two chief Mi- 
2659- - hiſters of State, on both ſides, viz. by Mazarini and Don 
- Lewis de Haro; by virtue of which, France was to keep 
Ro uſſilion, and the greateſt part o f the Places which were 
taken in the Netherlands; Mary Thereſa, the Daughter 
| of Philip IV. was to be married to the King, aha the 
SO Prince of Conde to be receiv'd into Favour again. In the 
of Mari. Year next following died Mazarini, who, as tis ſaid, 
i. left the King, among others, this Leſſon, That he ſhould 
' govern bimſelf, and not truſt entirely to any Favourite, The 
firſt thingot Moment which the K ing undertook, was to 
tee. Ffettle his Revenues in a good order. He began with the 
Lord High Treaſurer Fouquer, whom he took into Cu- 
ſtody, and made a ſtrict Inquiſition againſt all ſuch as 
having had hitherto the Management of his Revenues, 
had enriched themſclyes therewith ; which brought an 
- 5 incre· 
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incredible Treaſure into the King's Coffers. In the Year A Diſpate 

L ww i ; a I about Prece. 
Pon 1661, a Difference aroſe. betwixt the French. and Spaniſs dau e 


*. prar upon any Hm Occaſions : Which the French do in- 
ef. terpret, as if the Spazyp Miniſters were always to give 1 
ny place to the French of the ſame Character. In the Tear A Treaty 


the Lorain, according to which he was toexcha 
dom for an Equivalent in Fance, and his Eamily to be 
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a the next in Right of Succeſſion, if the Family of Bourbon | 
F ſhould happen to fail: Which Agreement the Duke 2 
a would fain have annull'd afterwards; but the King, who 1 
wy did not underſtand jeſting in ſuch a Point, forc'd him 8 
v ſurrender to him Marſal. In the ſame Year the Duke eg, 4 
cn, the French Ambaſſador at Rame, was grofly af- Poe. 9 


„ fronted. there by the Corſi Guards, which the King re- 
ſented ſo ill, that he took from the Pope the City of A. 
denon But the Difference was compos' d by the Media- 
4 tion of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany at Piſa, and the Pope 
nas fain to ſend a ſplendid Embaſly to give Satisfaction 
. to the King. About the ſame time the French would have 
0 got footing at Gigeri on the Coaſt of Barbary, but were 164. 
- repuls'd with confiderable Loſs by the Moors. The King 
o ſent ſome Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Emperor a- 
f inſt the Turks, who behaved themſelves bravely in the 
attel fought near St. Gothard, and contributed much to 
the Victory. Notwithſtanding which, the Emperor clapp'd 
up a Peace with the Turks, fearing leſt the King of France 
might make uſe of this Opportunity to fall into the Ne- 
therlands. But thoſe Forces which were ſent to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Yenetians in Candie, did not acquire ſo 
much Glory, as being too forward and hot in the firſt 
Onſet, where they loſt the Duke of Beaufort. In the 
Tear 1665, the King of France kindled a War betwixt 
the Engliſb and Dutch, thereby to weaken their Naval 
Force, which was ſo formidable to him, and in the mean | 
while to get Leiſure to conquer the Netherlands. In the He attacks 
Lear 1667, he enter d the Netherlands in Perſon, — Flanders. 
1 too 
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. took Charleroy, Liſle, Tournay, Doway, Courtray, Audenards, 

and ſome other Places, pretending that the Nerherlaude 

did belong to him in Right of his Queen, by virtue of the 

Rigbt of Devolution in Brabant, notwithſtanding that in 

the Marriage- Contract ſhe had renounc d all her Title to 

it. He alſo conquer'd the Country of Burgundy, (Francbe- 

Compte) but after having demoliſh'd the Fortifications he 

reſtor'd it again, but tept thoſe Places which he had taken 

in the Netherlands, by virtue of the Peace concluded 

at Aix la Chapelle, The Triple Alliance, as it is call'd, 

Peace made made betwixt Sweden, England, and Holland, which was 
Choe intended for the Preſervation of the Netherlands, did 
1668. greatly haſten this Peace; tho' France afterwards found 
| out a way to draw the Engliſo Court from this Alliance, 
and to make them join with him in humbling the Hol. 

landers, who were too proud. For tho' France all along 

had been in the Intereſt of Holland, yet the King took it 

very ill, that the Datch had made a Peace at Munſter 
2667. without includirg France, and that they had been ſo bold, 
arch as to undertake the Preſervation of the Net berlauds; and 
when afterwards the King put ſtrong Gariſons into the 
conquer'd Places, they ſent a Fleet upon his Coaſts, as it 

were to brave him: The Triple Alliance alſo was diſplea- 

fing to him, and ſome are of opinion that the King of 

England, who had not . the Buſineſs at Chatham, and 

that the Peace concluded at Breda was not according to 

his Wiſhes, had engag'd himſelf in this Alliance, only 

to draw in the Dutch thereby, and fo to exaſperate the 

He invades King of France againſt them. At laſt France, in con- 
— % junction with England, made War on Holland, with pro- 
digious Succeſs at firſt ; for he took three Provinces, viz. 

| Guelderland, Over-Yſſel, and Utrecht; beſides that, he had 

already poſſeſs'd himſelf of ſome Paſſes leading into 

Holland: But his Confederate the Biſhop of Munſter, 

had not the ſame Succeſs in the Siege of Gronmgen, and 
afterwards loſt Coeverden again. And the Dutch had bet- 
ter Succeſs at Sea, where they behaved themſelves bravely 
in four ſeveral * whereas the French Fleet, 
as the Engliſb ſay, did not engage heartily : Befides, Exg- 

land grew jealous of the great Succeſs of the French, whic 
was one-Reaſon why the Parliament did in a manner 
oblige the King to make a ſeparate Peace with Holland, 
fearing that 1rance, after England and Holland had de- 
ſtroy d one another at Sea, might at laſt fall upon * * 
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e Emperor and the Flector of Brandenburgb endea- 
377 medhreiy at the beginning of the War, to 
ire a Diverſion to France; but to no great purpoſe, ſince 
did nothing but ruin ſeveral Provinces in 5 
and drew Trenne with his Army thither, who ravag'c 
the Country, but eſpecially 8 The Elector of 
Bravdenburgh made a Peace with France at Voſſem, where- 
by he got the Reſtitution of his ſtrong Holde N 
Dutchy of Cleves, but as ſoon as he had got them into his 
poſſeſſion, he minded the Peace but littlę. In the Year next M.? 
enſuing, r took the ſtrong City of Maęſtric ht, . 8 
the French ſhewed both their Brayery and Dexterity in 
attacking of Places. On the other hand, the Lapel 


ifts 
1. 


had good Succeſs againſt Turenne, who preten 57 


rery diffleult to maintain ſo many Gariſons, and at the 
fame time to have a ſufficient Army in the Field to op- 
poſe the Enemy; fince it might eaſily have happen'd, that 
all Correſpondency with theſe Places in the United Pro- 
vaces might have been cut off by the Enemy. 8 

ain and the whole German Ermpite declar'd againſt 
rance, and a great 3 were of opinion, that the joint 
Power of Shaw, Kiel and" , would by YE 
ficient to curb the French, and to carry the Seat of the 
War into France it ſelf ; but this could not be effected. 
Tis true, the Germans did take from the French Philips 
berg 3 and beat them out of Treves, where Mareſchal 
d: Crequi receiv'd a Defeat. But on the other hand, the 
Germans were ſeveral times, eſpecially near Sintſbeim, 
and in Aſace, worſted by the French, and oblig'd to re- 

ſs the Rhine. And in the Year 1675, there was a great 


robability that it would not have gone very well with ET 
them on this fide of the Rhine, if the brave Turenne had 222 


not been kill'd by an accidental Shot, which oblig'd the - 
French, who were ignorant of his Deſign, after a ſharp 
Engagement, to retire on the other fide of theRbine. Up- 
on the Whole, Spain loſt moſt by this War; for the Fan- 
che Compte was taken from them, Meſfina receiv'd volun- The Loe 
tarily a French Gariſon, and the Dutch Fleet which was he . 


* 


- 
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ſent to the. Alt. . of the Spaniards. i in Sicil „ got 

thiri ig © We brave Admiral de 5 be 

|  thete ſlain; rhouph afterwards the French quitted Meſin 

1 on their own accord,, Beſides, the French took from 2 

heſe ſtrong Holds ; ' Limburgh, Conde, Valenciennes, Cam 

bel Mrs, E „Ger, Aire, and Jeveral others. The Prince 
02 e Tete of 


Graves, but in the Battel of Seneff and 

Fi. "Ore 7 d worſſed, and ſuſtained a conſiderable 

peace at Ni- 75 e e co wo France. ended 7 War 
dwegnens : Jorious , reſtoring to Hollan what it 
ge oy 1 60 60 l Vi ho fg ng beer ping Burgunch, 
n 175 Weid eg Places in the\Spanyb Netherland, 

In Germany, . in lieu. of Philipsþurgb it got Friburgb 3 and 

155 the xeſt, the We pbalian and openbagen Treaties were 
renewed, by virtue « which Sweaen was 1 to i 


own £5 & 


_ _ e i, 2 + 1561: 1 * 


The French To Lands the nach Nation whoſe Hiſto 
Nation. Ee 8 Priel 8 it mult be obſerv'd, That th 
Fojrwng Cf, I may ſo ſpeak ) with People, and ſow a 
71th” Cities, 10 owns, Under the n of 
Char A 57 35 lated, That above 1899586 5 of Peg: 
me 7 7 8 the Pall Tax. Some ſay that Richlien affirm d 
by Computation, France could brin into the Fi il 

0000 Foot and- 150000 Horſe, provided leap, 

At was able to bear Arms did go into the Field. Thi 
Nath, alſo has been always 4 3 Nevertheleſs, in 
imer Times it has Bok objected to them, That th 
were very brave at the firſt ofet 3, but after their fl 
Fin Was 2 tele, cool d , thei if Coura us'd to ſlacken, 
if they met With 2 Rout and brave eſiſtance; ; where- 
fore tl ey us'd to make great dey vx but ſeldom kept 
them der y long. And 5 the ood Succeſs, they 
us d to 5 carele 5, inſult _ the e d, and put 
them to great Hardſhips under their Government. But 
in our late Wars they Fare ſhewn ſufficiently, that they 
as little want Conſtancy at laſt, as Heat and Far at firſt, 

here is a great Number of Nobles i in France, who make 
Vrofeffion' of the Sword, and make no Difficulty to ex- 
pole chemſe ves to ap py Hazards to gain Glory. Jin for- 
mer times, the French Infantry was good for nothin 85 
Wherefore they always us d to V pie 50 . and Scorc 
„„ but now-a-days their Foot are very and in at- 


Full of No- 


racking of a * they are to be preferr d before all o 
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Kiftery of FRANCE. 

er Nations. This Nation hath always a great Venera- 
tion and Love for their King, and as long as he is able 
to maintain his Authority, :18 ready to ſacrifice Life and 
Fortune for his Glory. The French are alſo brisk, for- 
yard, of © merry Conſtitution: As to their outward Ap- 


is more inclined to Gravity, in attempting to imitate 
them; appear often very ridliculous; there being a:watb 
Difference in theſe Matters betwixt hat is natural and 
what is affected. They are of a Genius fit tu undertabe 
and 20 thing, whether it be in Learning, Trade, or Mahu- 
wer tures 5 eſpecially in thoſe Things; which depend mote 
o in on Ingenuity and Dexterity than hard Labour. On the 

ocker fide, the Levny and Inconſtancy of the Fench ig 
WM ocnerally blam'd, which is eaſily to be percei vd in ſuch 
of them as are young and unpoliſh'd. dd. 


1 ii 


28 


i” 
* z- 


nidſt of the Chriſtian World); ſo that this King may 

conveniently. keep Correſpondence with: them all, and 

an Europe from falling into the Hands of any one 
ri 


other the Ocean; and on both ſides a great many gaod 
Harboucg, and is well water d with Rivers, beſides that 
grear Channel with twelve Gludes, by which che preſent 
King has join'd the Rivers of Garonne and the Aude, and 
confequeatly: the Medrrerhanean with the Ocean; which 
er nt ve A Ir is alſo very near af 
a citcular Figure, and well aQed, ſo that one Pro- 
vince may eaſily aſſiſt another: On the fidei of Sm, 
the Pyrenzan't Mountains 3 and on the Hals fide the A 
are lite a Bulwark to/the Kingdom ; but on theſide to- 
wards Germany and the Netherlands, it lies ſomewhat 
open: For from the Nerberlande, Paris it ſelf has often. 


have been ſo eager in getting a good Part o 
their Poſſeſſion, in which they have been ſucceſsful in he 


Fronrierg:; and for the ſame Reaſon they have made 
th'mſelves Maſters of :Loraiz, to fortify themſelves: on 
the Side of Geymany ;- and by degrees to become Maſters 
of the Rhine, the ancient OE Gazl'z which en 

l : 2 e 
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been hard put to it. Andi this is the Reaſon w 3 
theſe into 17 


laſt War, and thereby have 'mightily ſtrengthened thei 


rance in their Apparel aud Behaviour, they are gene- Their natv- 
1 very war: — ä — *Pems linder, 


6.26. The Country which is poſſeſo diby this potent The Nau 
Nation, is der — ſituated, almoſt in the very — 8 Conn: 


% 


nce;.. On the one fide it has the Mediterranean,: on the Iusituation. 


An Introduction to the ._ 
the only Thing wanting to the Perfection of France. Far- 
ther, France may be one of the moſt happy and moſt 
fruitful Countries, not only for the equal Temperature of 
its Climate, betwixt an immoderate Heat and an excef. 
five Cold; but alſo, becauſe it produces every Thing 


F which ſeems to be requiſite for the Suſtenance and Con- 


—. Oeg 


1. r _ 
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veniency of Mankind. And its Product is not only ſuf. 

cient for its Inhabitants, but alſo plentiful enough to be 
exported into Foreign Parts. The 3 exported 
out of Fraace, are chiefly Wine, Brandy, Vinegar, Salt, 
innumerable Sorts of Silks and Woollen Stuffs, and Ma- 
nufaQures, Hemp, Canvas, Linnen, Bape Saffron, 
Almonds, Olives, Capers, Prunello's, Cheſnuts, Soap, and 
the like. Let in Normandy and Picardy grow no Vines, 
but the common People drink Cyder.. Scarce any Me- 
tals are to be found in France, and no Gold or Silver 
Mines. But this Want is ſupply'd by the Ingenuity of 
the French, and the Folly of Foreigners: For the French 


Commodities have drawn Fleets of their Money irto 


France, eſpecially ſince Heiry IV. ſet up the Silk-Manu- 
fadtury there. There are ſome who ha ve computed, that 
France ſells Stuffs A la- mode yearly to Foreigners only, to 
the Value of 40000000 of Livres, Wine 15000000, ny 


dy zoo, Salt i 0008000, and ſo proportionably of 
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other Commodities. Mr. Forcy, an Ae ſays, That 

about the Year 1669, the Commodities Which were 
brought from France into Exyland, exceeded what were 
carried from England to France, in Value 1600000 lib. 
Sterl. And it is notorious, that by help of ſuch Commc- 
dities as they ſend into Spain, get a great Part of their 
Mat- India Plate-Fleet. But after all, Navigation does 
not: flouriſh ſo much in France as it might. The Reaſon 
feems to be, that the French Nation is not ſo much ad- 
dicted to the Sea, and that other Nations have been be- 
fore hand with them in the Eaſt and Mat. Indies. Which 
is che Reafun that the King, tho he has above 100 Ca- 
Pital Ships, yet cannot ſet out ſo great a Fleet hitherto 
as the Pork and Dutch, France has very few Plan- 
tations abroad, except what are in the Caribby Iſlands, 
the liles called Tartages, and on the North-Side of Hiſpa- 
niala. They apply themſelves alſo to fiſhing upon the 
great Sand-Bank before Neufoundland, and catch in 
Canada and New: France good tore of Bevers. The 
have ſet ſeveral Projects on foot for carrying on ms - 
341 . X 7 N N | 7 '4 
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Hiſtory f FRANCE, 
11s Trade, but without any great Succeſs hitherto ; the 
Huch, who are ſo powerful there, oppoſing them with 
all their 6. pr Laftly, the great Strength of France may 
be judg'd o by this, that the Revenue of the Clergy, 
which is pofſeſs'd of two fifth Parts, as it is faid, of the 
Kingdom, amounts to 104 Millions and 3000 Crowns 
jearly. The King's Revenues are computed to amount 
Wy now to 150 Millions of Livres, whereas in the laſt Age 
be it did not amount to above 9 or 10 Millions; at the tins 
* of Henry LV. to 16 Millions, and in the Tear 1639 to 797 
, Millions ; which vaſt Difference is in part to be aſcribed 
ha to the different Value of Money fince thoſe times, and the 
on, t Taxes which were impoſed upon the Subjects; but 
nd BY "ithout queſtion the chief Reaſon is, that France fince 
2 that time has found out 'new Ways to draw Money - oyt 
© if of other Countries. EY 150 


- 6. 17. As to the Form of Government of France, it 's 
4 to be obſerv'd, That anciently there were w. potent 
© WW Dukes, Earls, and Lords in France, who tho they 


i Wy were Vaſſals of the King, yet they us'd to pay no far- 


” ther Obedience to him than was conſiſtent with their own 
Intereſt, except the Kings were in.a Condition to oblige 
. them to it: But all theſe in Proceſs of Time were ſec 


afide, and their Countries united to the Crown. Now- 
a-days the Dukedoms and Earldoms of France are no- 
thing elſe but bare Titles annex d to ſome conſiderable 
Eſtate without any Sovereignty or Juriſdiction. And 
whereas formerly certain Countries uſed to be aſſign d 
to the King's Sons, whereof they bore the Title; no- 
a-days only a certain yearly Revenue is allotted them, 
with the Title of a certain Bakedom or Country, where 
in perhaps they have not a Foot of Ground. Indeed after 
the ancient Sovereign Dukedoms and Earldoms were 
5 aboliſh'd, ſome of the great Men of the Kingdom took 
2 themſelves great Authority in the Kingdom, but by 

the Policy of Richlien and Max arini, they were reduc'd to 
ſuch a Condition, that now they dare not utter a Word 
againſt the King. The Aſſembly of the Eftates (there 
being three of em, viz, the Clergy, Nobility, and the 
Citizens, theſe making up the third 'Eftate) were alſo 


2 
** 
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formerly in great Veneration, whereby the King's Power 


was much limited. But they having not been aſſem. 
bled fince the Lear 1614, their Authority is quite ſup- 
WER Fx” prels'd. 
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of France 
with regard 


to England. 


To San. 


To Italy. - 


To Holland. 
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Theſtrength . g. 28. When we duly weigh the Power of Fraute in 


Bei: 'The French are not powerful ehough 
at 


An Tr otlufidn'to be 
preſs d. Thoſe of the Reform'd Religion prov d lixewiſe 
very troubleſome to the Kings: of Frunce 28 long as they 
were in 2 Condition to take up Artis; but with the Loſ 
of Rochelle they loſt the Power of giving their Kings any 
Diſturbance for the future. And tho' the King hitherto 
does not force their Conſciences, yet he draws off a great 
en that Party, by hopes of his Roya! Favour 
and Preferments. Heretofore the Parliament of Paris us d 
to oppoſe the King's Deſigns, under pretence that it had 
ſuch a Right, that the King could not do any thing of 
great Moment without its Conſent ; but this King hath 
taught it only to intermeddle with Judicial Buſineſs, and 
ſome, other Concerns, which the King now and then is 
leas'd to leave to its Deciſion. The Gallick Church alſo 
ber, of a particular Prerogative in regard of the Court 
Rome, as having always diſputed with the Pope ſome 
part of his Authority over her; and the King has the No- 
mination of the Biſhops and A bbots; all which contri. 
hutes much to the Strength and Increaſe of this Kingdom, 
if a wile and good King fits upon the Throne. 


compariſon with its Neighbours, it is eaſily perceiv'd 
ar there is not any State in Chriſtendom wh 5." 
doth. not equal, if not exceed, in Power: Tis true, in for- 
mer Ages the Evgl/o-xeduc'd'the French, but at that time 
they were policy of a great part of it themſelves z there 

ere then ſeveral Demi-Soverejgn Princes; the French In- 
— was then inconſiderable, and the Engi, Bows were 
terrible to them. In the, laſt Age Sain prov'd very trou- 
bleſome to France, the French being not able to defend 
themſelves againſt it, and being ſeveral times oblig d to 
make Peace upon diſadvantageous Conditions: But be- 
ſides that, at that time the French Infantry was good for 


little, and the Spaniſb Nation was- then at its heighth; 


whereas now the Spanzſd Nobility is more for Debau- 
chery, Gaming, and ſuch- like Intrigues, than for acqui- 
ring Glory in War; they were then in full Poſſeſſion of 
all the Netherlands, and Charles V. bad a great. Advan- 
tage by being Emperor. Italy is neither willing nor power- 
ful enough to hurt France; but theſe Princes are well 
ſatisfy d if Frauce does not paſs the Alps, and diſturb their 
Os | for the Dutch 
Sea, it they haye an Opportunity to ma ke uſe * _— 
Ga bas #: , | ava 
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zval Strength; yet the French Privateers may do them 
daßderable Miſcha f ; whiretore' cannot les what Be- 
nefit Holland can reap from a War with France, without 
an abſolute Neceſſity: For the Dxtch Land Forces ga- 
ther'd out of all Nations, are not likely to do any great 
Feats againſt it. The Swiſs alſo neither can nor w'll 
Frince, as being well farisfy'd if they can get Freneb Money? 


troubleſome. Germany ſeems to be the only Cdhriteyp ToGernany, 
which alone might be able to balance France ; hb if 
theſe Princes were well united, they ate able to bring 
more numerous Armies into the Field, and that in ne 
ways inferior in Goodneſs to the French; e 
they might be able to hold it out with France. But cb 
fidering the preſent State of Germany, it ſeems next to an 
[npoMibility, that all the Members of the Empire ſh6ald 
un2ftimonſly and reſolutely engage themſelves in a long 
War, and profecute the fide with Vigor: For it is not 
to be imagined that all of them ſhould have an equa : 
Intereſt in the War, and ſome of them muſt expect to 
be ruin'd, tho“ the War in the maine fhould prove ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but if it ſhould ſucceed otherwiſe, they muff al? 


be great Loſers by it, without reprieve. 
* + 8: g * _ ; 290 Boe ob | MAY: 
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9.29. But if it ſhould be ſuppos'd that France m. FH 


be attack d bya great mam at once, it is to be conſider di gd of a 
that it is abſolutely againſt the Intereſt of ſome States“to Confedera- 
join themſelves againſt France.” For, as Affairs now 
ſtand, . ty likely to join with Span, Swellen 
with Denmark; Poland with the Houſe of Anſiria, agamſt 
Frante, Neither is it probable that the Italian Princes  _ 
will be defirous to affift the Emperor and Spain in U. 
duing France, except we fappoſe them to be willing to 


promote their "own Ruin. 
prom r'own Ruin. 
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Of the United Provinces, 


'Y 1. THAT Country untry which is commonly call'd the 
5 | 18 Netberlands, or the Lower Germany, 4 anciently 
comprehended, partly, under Gaul, partly under Germa: 
ny, according as they were fituated, either on this or the 
other fide of the Rhine, which was che ancient Bounda 

of theſe two vaſt Countries. That Part which was ſituated 
on this fide of the Rhine, was by Julius Cæſar, together 
with the reſt of Gaul, reduc'd under the Obedience of 
the Roman Empire. . Afterwards the Batavi and the Zea- 
landers did alſo ſubmit to the Romans; yet ſo, that they 
yere rather eſteemed Allies than Subjects. And when 
in the fifth Century, after the Birth of Chriſt, the Franks 
eſtabliſhed a new Kingdom in France, theſe Provinces 
were at firſt united to it. But at the ſame time, when 
Germany was ſeparated from France, moſt of them fell to 
Germany, few remaining with France. The Governors of 
theſe Ptovinces did, . da of Time, under the Names 
of Dukes and Earls, make themſelves Demi-Sovereigns, 
as did alſo other Princes of Germany and France; yet 
ſo, that it was a general Maxim among them, To rule 


the People with Mildneſs. And for. the Security of their 
Liberty, they us'd to grant them great Privileges, in the 


.- Maintaining of which this Nation was always very for- 


Ward. The Eſtates alſo, which conſiſted of the C ih 


Nobility, and Citizens, were always in great Authority, 
and. would not eaſily ſuffer that any new Impoſitions 
ſhould be laid upon the People without their Conſent. 
Theſe Provinces, according to the common Computation, 
are ſeventeen in Number; viz. Four Nukedoms, viz. Bra- 
bant, Limburgb, Luxemburgh, and Guelderland : Seven Earl- 
doms, viz. Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Hollaud, Zealand, 


Namur, and Zutpben ; Five Lordſhips, namely Frieſland, 


Malines, Utrecht, Over Viel, and Groningen. Antwerp has 
* Title of a Marquiſate of the Roman Empire Theſe 


rovinces were anciently ruled each by its Prince or 


Lord; but afterwards ſeveral of them were either by 


Inheritance, Marriages, or Contracts, united together, 


till moſt of them fell to the Share of the Houſe of Bur- 


gundy, 
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, from whence they came to the Houſe of Auflria, . - - 
dy the Marriage of Maximilian I. who had marry'd Mary, The Union - 
the only Dau hter of Charles, ſurnamed the Hardy; I of the, Ke. 


were afterwards all united under Charles V. who govern'd — 


them in Peace and Proſperity, Tis related, that he hal 
once taken a Reſolution to make them one Kingdom, % 
which however he could not effect, their Laws and Pri- 

vieges being ſo different, and they ſo jealous of one ano- 

ther, that none of them would remit any thing of their 
Pretences in favour of the reſt. But the Reign of 

Charles V. over the Netherlands proved ſo very fortunate, 

becauſe he bore an organ; Affection to them, and 

they to him: For Charles was born at Ghent, educated: Their Con- 
amongſt them, and liv'd a conſiderable Time there. His dition vader 
Humour ſuited very well with theirs, he converſed with e 
them in a friendly manner, without Haughtineſs, em- 

loying the Nerherlanders frequently in his Affairs, wherc- 

by this Nation was in great Eſteem at his Court. But 

under the Reign of his Son Philip II. theſe Provinces 

were torn in pieces by Inteſtine Commotions and Civil 

Wars, which occafion'd the Riſe of a potent Common- 

wealth in Eurepe. This Republick having prov'd the 

Occafion of great Alterations, it is worth our while to 

enquire both into the Cauſes of theſe Commotions, and 

the Origin of this new Commonwealth. 


| & 2. In the firſt place, tis manifeſt that Philip II. was The Cauſe 

much to be blam'd, as being partly himſelf the Cauſe of of the Ware 

theſe Civil Troubles; for be being born in Spain, and 1% Nether 

educated aften the $a» Faſhion, favour d only the Spa- Phil 11, 

niards, acting in every Step of his Conduct the de 9 

ſupercilious Fe hty Spaniard ; which mightily alienated | 

the Minds -of Net herlanders, eſpecially after he reſi- 

ded altogether in Hain, and did not ſo much as honour 

the Netherlands with his Preſence ; thinking it perhaps 

below his Grandeur, that he, who was Mafter of ſo great 

2 Kingdom, and had ſuch great Projects in his Head, 

ſhould trouble himſelf much about the Affairs of the Ne- 

tberlands. Tho', in all probability, theſe might ha ve been 

kept in Obedience by his Preſence: For his Father, the 

ſooner to appeaſe a Tumult which was only riſen in the 

City of Ghent, did venture to take his Journey through 

France, and the Territories of King Francis, who was but 
lately reconcil'd to him. Moreover, William 55 of 
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Orange, a crafty, thorough-pae4, and ambitious Man, did 
not 2 little foment theſe Diviſions: For when Philip had 


taken a Reſolution to go into Spain, and to commit the 


Adminiſtration of the Netherlands to a Governor, this 


of the No- 
— Gap fatisfy'd, as alſo a great many others, who being in 
great Efteem with the People, were all very jeilous of 


Prince was contriving how Chriſtiua, Dutcheſs of Lo. 
rain, might be conſtituted Regent of the Netherlands, 
and how he, by marrying her Daughter, might bear the 
gener Sway in the Government : But n 

oth, becauſe Philip conſtituted Margaret of Parina, Na- 
tural Daughter of Charles V. Regent of the Netherland, 


and refus'd to give his Conſent to the Match, was ſo dif. 


fatisfy'd thereat, that he reſolv'd to ſhew. what Strength 
he was Maſter of, when urged to Revenge. At the ſame 
time the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn were very much diſ- 


the Spaniards, Beſides, a great many of the Nobility 
were for a Change, partly out of Hatred to the Spun 
«rds, partly becauſe they were naturally of a turbulent 
Spirit, and were become poor, and over Head and Ears 
in Debt, as having endeavour'd to outvy the Spaniards 
Splendor at Court, and thereby ſpent more than their 
Incomes would allow of. The Clergy withal was ſome- 


„ „ 


great Numbers in the Netherlands, who had Yelinquiſh'd 


the Roman Catholick Religion, ſome of them profeſ- 
fing the Augsburg Confeſſion, ſome the Doctrine of the 
Flugonots, others 1 into the Errors of the Anabap- 
tiſts. Now Charles V. had by ſevere Proclamations and 
FPuniſtiments' been very hard upon them, whith had ſerv'd 
for nothing elſe than to exaſperate the Minds of the Peo- 


ple, and to promote the Itch after Religious Novelties. 
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Wherefore it was the Opinion of Mary, Queen of lan- 


gary the Siſter of Charles V. and then Regent of the Ne- 
therlands, That they ought rather to be treuted more mildly: 


But Philip had taken a Reſolution to root oat by Fotce 


this Hereſy, as he calbd it; either out of a Zeal for the 


Roman Catholick apes 19s or becauſe he -hop'd thereby 
to oblige the Pope, whoſe Favour he ſtood in need of at 
that time. In purſuance of this Reſolution, he renewed 
his Father's Proclamation, and that with more Severity, 
2gainſt theſe Hereticks ; and to put them in Execution, 
he was for ſetting up a Court of Judicature, according 
to the Model of the Spaniſu Inquiſition, the very Name 
of which was terrible to every Body: And, in effect, this 
Inquiſition is a very cruel Conſtitution, whereby the Life, 
Eftate, and good Name of every Subject, is put into the 
Hands ofunmerciful Prieſts, whole chief Glpty is to be in- 
human and rigorous in their Proceedings; and who have 
a Power to take up and puniſh any Perſon upon Suſpici- 
on only; and tho a Man is wrongfully accus d, he is not 
to know either his Accuſer or Crime; nay, the he makes 
his Innocence appear, yet he ſeldom eſcapes without ſorhe 
Pun iſhment. he etberlanders were the more frightned, 
not only becauſe in this _ no Privileges, no Favour 
of the King, nor Interceſſions, did-avail ; but alſo, be- 
cauſe they knew themſelves to be free- ſpoken, carrying 
as it were their Hearts upon their Tongues, and pe by 
way of Trade, they were oblip'd to be converſant with 
thoſe of other Religions; whereas on the other hand, it 
was natural and eaſie for an Italian or Spaniard to keep 
his Thoughts within himſelf. Some are of Opinion, 
e —_ were glad to ſee that — Netherlands 
he Fray, hoping thereby toget an ortunity to 
force them to er as. — Copel thei Liber. 
ty and Privileges to rule over them ar Pleaſure. They 
hoped that this Country might ſerve them one Day fora 
Magazine, from whence they might conveniently attack 
France, England, and the Northern Kingdoms, However, 
tis moſt certain, chat ſome Foreign Frinces did admini- 
fer Fuel to nouriſh and augment the Flame; eſpecially 


Elizabeth, Queen of England, who!e' Intention was, b | 
this Means, to cut out ef Work for the Spaniard, 8 


that he might nor be at Eeiſure to think of Conquering ebeit Revole, 
others, his great Power- being at that time become ter- 
15211 | „ 
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| . $. 3. Thus the Seeds of Civil Commotions were ſown 
z359 in the Minds of the Netherlanders, about the time that 
P'ͤbilip II. went into Spain; having ſo conſtituted the Ge. 
vernment, that the Supreme Adminiſtration of Affairs 
ſhould be in the Hands of the Regent and the Council of 
State; of which Council, beſides the Prince of Orange, 
the Earl of Egmont, and others, was Cardinal Granville, 
Aa Burgundian, a wile Man, and much rely'd on by the 
King, who had given ſecret Inſtructions to the Regent 
to rule according to his Advice; but the Netherland; 
Lords quickly petceiving that the whole Government was 
manag'd according to the Councils of the Cardinal, did 
Jufficiently ſhew their Diſcontent in oppoſing what he 
mov d; eſpecially when the Cardinal preſs'd hard to exe- 
cute the King's C ands concerning the Eſtabliſhment 

of the Biſhops, and rooting out of the new Religions, the 
Netherlandiſ6 Lords adviſing a Toleration of the ſame, 

and to deal more gently with the People. This rais'd 2 
general Hatred 4 the Cardinal; whereupon the 

Tince of Orange, and the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn writ 

to the King, That if he was not remov'd, it would be impoſ- 

ſible to preſerve the Peace of the Netherlands; neither did 

they reſt ſatisty d till Php comply'd with their Demands. 

566% But in regard the Regent was, after the Removal of | 
the Cardinal, ſway'd by the Preſident Yigilins, and the 

Earl of Barlemont, who in every reſpect follow'd the Foot- 
ſteps of the Cardinal, this Satisfaction did not laſt long; WW - 


The Cardi- 
nalGranuille, 


for the old Diſcontents being renew'd, it was ſaid, Thar 
the Body of the Cardinal was remov'd from the Council, but 
his Spirit remain d in it. Thus the Diviſions continu'd 
in the Council of State, nor could the ' Proclamations 
againſt the new Religion be put in Execution, becauſe 
| the People began more and more to oppoſe them. It 
" Colny Fe was Kg 8 on go the t and 9 
2 agreed upon to ſend the Earl of Egmont into Spain, who 
8 a = to a an Account to the King of i the whole State of 
Affairs, and to ſee whether the King could find out ano- 
ther Remedy. The King receiv'd him very courteouſly 
as to his Perſon, but would not remit any thing from his 
Severity as to Religion. And imagining that the Cauſe 
Why this Evil had taken ſo deep root, was the Mildneſs 
of the Regent, he caus d his Proclamation to be renew'd, 
commanding withal, That the Council of Trent ſhould 
be introduc'd in the Netherland. Beſides theſe Severt- 
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tes, a Rumour was ſpread abroad, that Philip had a- 

ed with Charles IX. at Baycae, by all Means and 
Ways to root out the Hereticks, which was the Cauſe- 
why it was reſolv d to aprons King's Intentions. Some 
of the Nobility made the firſt Beginning, who enter'd An Aﬀocis = 
into an Aſſociation (which they called The Compromiſe 4. er | 
whereby they engag d themſelves to oppoſe the Inqui W 
ton, and to ſtand by one another, if any one ſhould be 
moleſted for his Religion; but ſolemnly proteſted, that. 

they had no other Aim by ſo doing, but the Glory of 

God, the Grandeur of the King, and the Peace of their 

native Country. This Aſſogiation was drawn Pp by 

philip Marnix, Lord of Aldegonde, and ſubſcrib'd by 

400 Perſons of Quality, among whom the chiefeſt were 

Henry of Brederode, Lewis Earl of Naſſau, Brother of the 

Prince of Orange, the Earls of Culenburgb and Bergb. 

Theſe met at Bruſſels, and deliver'd a Petition to the Re- 

t, wherein they deſir'd, that the Proclamations iſſu l 
orth touching Religion might be annull' d. The Regent 364. 
anſwer d them in courteous but general Terms, but pro 
mis d nothing more than That ſbe would know the King's 
Pleaſure in tbe Matter. Tis ſaid, that the Earl of Barle- 
mont, who ſtood then near the Regent, did tell her, Thar. 
they were no ways to be fear d, caſe te were only Geuſen, 
or Beggars; which render'd the Name of the Geuſen very 
famous afterwards, a Beggar's Pouch being made the Coat 
of Arms of that Confederacy. In the mean while 
abundance of Pamphlets. were {pread abroad which did 
more and more exaſperate the People. And becauſe Phi- 
lip had given but a very indifferent Reception to thoſe, 

ties which were ſent into Spain to pray for a Mitiga- 

tion of theſe Proclamations, and had refus'd to comply. 

in the leaſt with the Sentiments of the People, it came to. 

an open Inſurrection. So that the new Religion was not 

oy Publickly profeſs'd and taught in a great Concourſe 

of People, but theRabble alſo fell to plundering of Chur- peaking of 
ches, and pulling down of Images. And tho? the Prince Images. 
of Orange, and the Earl of Egmont, did what they could 
to appeaſe this Tumult, yet the King conceiv'd a ſhrewd 
Suſpicion, as if Rey had been at the Bottom of it; which 
put them upon conſulting their own Safety, but they could 
not, as yet, come to any Reſolution. In the mean time 
the 8 having rais d ſome Troops, and endeavour d 
either by Fear or fair Words, or any other Ways, " re- 
5 | | uce 
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The Duke 
of Alva. 
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The Earlsof 


Erol 


headed. 


lity: Nevertheleſs, becauſe it was rumour d abroad, that 


A Introduction to the 
duce the diffatisfy'd Party to obedience, ſome of whom 
did by Submiſſion and other Services endeavour to be 
reconcil'd to the King. And this Defign ſucceeded ſo 
well, that without any great Trouble, and the Puniſhment 
of a very few, the Country was reſtor'd to its Tranquil 
a great Army was marching from Hou againſt them, 2 
great many of the Inhabitants, and eſpecially of the Handi. 
craft Trades, retired into the neighbouring Countries; 
nay, the Prince of Orange himſelf diſliking this Calm, 
retir'd into German mg. e 


0 8.4. It was then the Advice of the Regent, that the 


King ſhould come:in Perſon, without any great Force, 
into the Netherlands, and by his Preſence and Clemene 

endeayour entirely to heal the ulcerated Minds of the 
People. But he follow'd the Advice of the Duke of Atva, 
who advis'd tomake uſe of this Opportunity to bring the 
Netherlands under the Yoke, and to ſtrike Terror into o- 
thers. This Duke d' Aua march'd with a brave Army 
through Savoy and Burgundy into the Netherland, und 
having immediately taken into Cuſtody the Earls of 
Egmont and Hoorn, whom he pretended to have been 
under-hand the Authors of theſe Troubles, declared all 


thoſe guilty of High- Treaſon that had any Hand in the 


Aſſociation, the Petition, and pulling down of the Ima- 
ges. And a Court was erected of Twelve Judges, from 
which no Appeal was to be allow d, where Judgment was 
to be given concerning theſe Matters. This Court was” 
commonly call'd The Bloody Council. Before this Court, 
the Prince of Orame, and ſome other Lords, who were 


ffled, were ſummon d to * gs and upon Non-Appear · 
ilty of High- Treaſon, and their 


ance they were declar'd guilty of High 
Eftates confiſcated. The ſame Severity was us'd againſt 
others of lefs Note. This caus'd-ſuch a Terror among the 


mhabitants, that they left their Habitations in Troops. He 


caus'd alſo Citadels to be built in ſeveral great Cities, 
among which one of the chiefeſt was that of Aut werp. 
In the mean time the Prince of Orange had drawn toge- 
ther conſiderable Forces in Germany, ſome of which, 
under the Command of Lewis his Brother, falling into 
Friefland, beat the Count of Areniburgb, the Governor 
of that Province. But ſoon after the Duke of Aua, 
having firſt caus'd the Earls of Egnont and Hoors 4 
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1 be beheaded, march d againſt him in Perſon. Not long 
From after the Prince of Orange fell with a great Army into 
de Brabant, but was beaten; back by the Duke of Alva, and 


223 


oeh ji; Forces diſpers'd. The Dube of th, puff d up with 
at this great Succeſs, did not only cauſe a moſt magnificent 

an Statue to be erected at Aut werß, in Memory of. what 

5 t Glory he had acquir'd; but having alſo form d a Deſign 

ad. w a3 joe} the Nerberlands with their own Money, he 

wn i impoſed a Tax w 90 them, of the Hundredth Penny, to 

Im be paid of the whole Value of all Eſtates; and beſides 
in, WF this, the Twentieth Penny to be paid of all Immoveables, 


end the Tenth of all Moyeables as often as they were ſold. 

thi This did exaſperate the Netherlauders to the utmoſt degree. © 

_— And whilft the Duke of Alus, being 5; al Vant of 

ey Money, was buſy in ſqueezing out theſe Taxes, and wass 

10 upon „ of forcing the Inhabitants of 3 N ; | 

5 refus'd to pay it, News was brought, that the baniſh'd 

* Netberlanders, call'd Sæa-Benſen, who were turn'd Pri vateers, 

ob and had. about 24 Ships of indifferent Strength, had. 
under the Conduct of the Earl of March,. taken the City Brie! taken 


7 of Briel in Holland ;, then moſt Cities of Holland out of 2 Pi 
Hatred t0 the N and the Tenth Fenz revolted 
from the, Spavtards, except Amſterdam and Schonboven, 
1 which remain d for ſome time under the Obedience of 

1 2 It was a grand Miſtake in the Nuke, of Alva, 

at during his Regency of four Years he had not ſecur'd 

the Sea-Coaſts, The revolted Places choſe for their Go- 

yernor the Prince of Orange, ſwearing to him Allegiance 

as the King's Stadtholder, as if they had only revolted 

from the Duke of. Alva, and not the Kin V þ gropemany * 
Privateers then join d from France I England, who 

within the Space of four Months made up a Fleet of 130 

Ships, who had their Rendezyouz at Huſbing, and prov'd 
afterwards the greateſt Annoyance that the Þaniards had. 

The Duke of _ was not in a. Condition to make timel 
Reſiſtance to this Storm, Þ cauſe the Earl of Bergb bad 

not only at Rac ſame time taken a great many Places in 
Guelderland, Frieſland, and Or- ; but alſo Lewis, 

Earl of Naſſau, had, with the Aſſiſtance of the French, 
ſurpriz d Mons: Which City the Duke af Alva endea- 
voured to recover by Force of Arms; and the Prince of 

Orange, who with an Army newly rais'd in Germany, had 


8 a 


made prodigious Hayock in Brabant, endeavouring in 
vain to relieve it, retired into Hoſſand: 80 thar this City 
ES was 


_ ves. An Introduction to the 
was ſurrender d upon Articles to the Duke of fog, He 
then try'd all Ways to reduce the revolted Places to obe- 

dience by Force, and among others pillag'd Mic hlin and 
Zurpben, 8 d Naerden, and took Haerlem after 
a tedious Siege, the Inhabitants of which City were moſt 
barbarouſly treated. 1 


d. 5. The Affairs of the Spaniards in the Netherland 
| Duke of 4. being by the rigorous Proceedings of the Duke of lu 
vs recalled. (ho us'd to brag, that during bis Regency of fix 
Years he had caus'd 1 8000 to be executed by the Hang. 

man) put into Confufion, he was recalled in the Year 

Lewis Re. 1573. Lewis Requeſenes ſucceeded him, 'a Man of ſome- 
2. Tee Co- what a milder Temper, but who had a very ill Begin- 
ande. ning of his Regency, the Fleet, which he had ſent out 
to relieve Midleburgh, being deſtroy'd before his Eyes, 

and the City ſurrender'd' to the Prince of 9 Lei 

the Prince alſo received à great Blow; for his Brother 

Lewis, who led an Army to his Aſſiſtance out of Germa- 

y, was routed near Grave upon the Mockerbyde, where 

he and his Brother Henry were lain in the Field. After 
this Victory, the Saniſb Soldiers mutiny'd for want of 
Pay, and liv'd upon free Quarters in Aut wen till all was 
paid. Then the Siege of Leyden was undertaken, which 
was reduc'd to the utmoſt Extremity by Famine, till a 
Dyke of the Maeſe was cut through, by which Means, 
and the Help of a Norsb-I:f# Wind at Spring-Tide, the 
Country round about being put under Water, the Spani- 
ards, after a great Loſs ſuſtained, were forc'd to leave it. 
352 In the Year next enſuing, the Emperor endeavoured by 
his Mediation to compoſe theſe Troubles, and a Meetin 
was held for that Purpoſe betwixt the Deputies of both 

Parties at Breda, which prov'd fruitleſs. Then the - 

niards took Zirickzee, after a Siege of nine Months; but 
before the Place was taken, Lewis Requeſenes died. After 
x876 His Death the Council of State took the Adminiſtration 
of the Government into their Hands, which was appro- 

ved by the King. | £ > | 


586. In the mean time the Hatred of the Nether/anders 
againft the Spaniards was more and more inflam'd, eſpe- 
cially after the Soldiers were grown {> mutinous for 
want of Pay, and committed ſuch great Outrages, that 
the Council of State declared them Enemies; giving Leave 
a | | to 


the Regency of the Duke gf Apa ſhould bean 
| of the Country. PI 


| 7 1 1 45 Jobs Je 
natural. Brother, Governor of the, Netherlands, The dba. 
that; he 


48S 44 


he not do any thing without the Conſent of the Eſtates. 

On the other hand, Alexander, Duke of Parma, came %% 
vith an Army out of Italy to the Aſſiſtance of Don John Alexander, 
Auſtria, who bringing with him a good Number of old leg 
Spaniſh Troops, beat the Army of the Eſtates near Gem- ; 


blours, and took Louvain, Phi ippe ville, Limburgh, and ſe- 


veral other Places. The Eſtates then finding themſelves bl 
alone not ſtrong enough, offer d to put themſelyes 1885 


1 


enn 
tie Proteckion of Hum III. King of Hauce; and he ha- 
ving refus d to gecept it, the ſame Offer was made to the 
Dufte of Alenſon his Brether, dH having accepted of it, 
made cad into the Netherlands : But could do nothing of mo- 
mer ade Privices'apd rear Men be bg le divided amen 
| thats el s that ho body knew who was Maſter.” There: 
aröſe Alſo à new Diviſton among the Eſtates, when upon 
Regdeſt of hoſe of the Reformed Religion, Liberty o 
Cofſeienee was allow'd in the Netherland; which was 


„ willingly conſented to y thoſe of Ghent, and others; but 
* N UU 5 "I, 4 . * 8 — 414 , 8 145 5 7 # . ba ts N 
ahaha pt.” Artois, "Haynzult,* and ſome other Walloon” Cities," that 


e where very zealous for the Catholick Religion, did oppoſe 
ir with great Violence; and having by degrees ſeparated 
themſelves from the reſt, ſet up a new Factien, who were 

NMalecontent:. cal Pd. The Malecbntents. During theſe "Troubles; Don 

John d Auſtria died, leaving the Government to the Duke 

The Duke of Parma, who was confirmed in his Place by Philip. He 

ot Pere. began his Regency with the taking bf Marftrichry and 

bringing over the Walloon Provinces, vix. Axton, Hay: 
war, and the Walloon-Flanders to the King's Party by 


- , ” ; * 1 — 


The Union ©, 7. The Prince of Orange therefore perceiving that 
of an the Treaty of Ghent was quite broke, and that the great 
tion of the Men who envy'd one another, and the ſeveral Provinces, 
| Common- that were of a different Religion, were ſcarce ever to be 
wealth, united; and at the ſame time being deſirous to ſecure 
himſelf, and to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant Religion; he got 
157% the Eftates of the Provinces of Guelderland, Holland, Zea- 
land, Friefland, and Utrecht to meet. Here it was agreed, 
that they would defend one another as one Body? that 
they would conſult, concerning Peace and War, Taxes; 
at the like, with common Conſent ; and, that they 
would maintain Liberty of Conſcience. This Utiion; 
made at Utrecht, (wherein afterwards Over-Viel and 
Groningen were included) is the Foundation of t & Com 
monwealth of the United Netherland. At that time their 
Affairs were in ſo low a Condition, that they coined a 
Medal, wherein their State was reprefented by a Ship 
Without Sails or Rudder, left to the Mercy of the Waves, 
with this Inſcription, Incerrum quo fata ferant. The For- 
tune of the Prince of Orange abſolutely depending now on 
this Union, he made it his Buſineſs to hinder the Conclu- 
fion of the Treaty of a General Peace, which by gore 
925 | . iation 
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dation of the Emperor was ſet on foot at Calogne, be- 
cauſe a General Peace might eaſily have diſſolved 7 
ticular; Union. And, becauſe the Affairs of the Nether- 
lud grew worſe and worſe e very days the Spaniards ha- 
ing taken one after another, the Cities of Bois le- Duc, 
Breda 1 Tournay, | Valenciennes, Mlechlin, and others, and 
many. of the great Men being gone over, to the Haniſo 
party; the Prince of Orange on the other hand being well 
affured;:ithat the.Spaxiards one time or, other 1 

renge 'themſclves upon him and his Friends; and find- 


ted WY gainſt them, he perſuaded the Eſtates of the Netberlayds 
| w *renounce all Obedience to Philip, who had viglated 


He WM undet-hand.. made an Agreement, that the United Pfo- 


7 Eſtates of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, were then for 
ty WM making the Prince of Orange their Sovereign, except the 
| ad 


have been done afterwards, if his unexpected Death 
- not prevented it... „ 
2 850 . t 19916 een 
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reignty, raiſed. the Siege of Camnbray, which was b 
ged by the Spaniards, and the next Lear was at Antwerp 


' 
$3 
'S 


dirt. But his Power being gonfiged- within very narrow 


rteſolved tõ make himſeh Abfolute.. ee ee to the 
Eſtates, that if he ſhould die without Iſſue, theſe Coun- 
tries might be united with the Crown of France; which 
being deny d him, he took a raſh unaccountable Reſolu- 

tion, viz..by\Surprize to make himſelf abſolute Maſter 
of Antwerp, and ſome: ather Cities. For this purpoſe, 


de- 
ing himſelf not in a Capacity to maintain, the Cauſe a- 


proclaimed Duke of! Brabant, and at Ghent Earl of Han. 


N 
3 


Bounds by the Eſtates, he, by the Advice of his Friends, 


their Privileges confirm'd to them by Oath, and to make 
the Duke of Alenſon their Sovereign, with whom he had 


1581. 


ſereral thouſands of / French were already Sue ken we N 


into Ant werp, but were beaten out by the Citizens wit 


- 


conſiderable Loſs. They made the like Attempts upon 


ſeveral other Places on the fame day, which every where 


miſcarried, except at Dendermond, Dunlirt and Dix- 


C muylls. And thus the French having loſt at once all their 
Credit, and the Affection of the Netherlands, the Duke 
of Alenſon, full of Shame and Confuſion, returned into 


France, Where he. died ſoon after. The French intermed- 
> : | 22 dling 


1 


The Duke of Alinſon having obtained the Soye- The Duke 
| 1:8 of Alenſon. 
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dling with the Affairs of the Netherlands, had brouglt 

with it another Evil; namely, that Foreign Soldiers were 

again brought into the Netherland, which was againſt 

the Agreement made with the 'Walloovs. Then the Duke 

of Parma retook Dunkirk, Newport, Minoxbe rgen, Menin, 

Aloft, and ſome other Places in Flanders 5 Vyres, and Bry. 

ges did alſo ſubmit. © And in the ſame Year, the Affain 

of the Eſtates received a great Blow by the Death ol 

Prince of William Prince of Orange, who was ſtabb'd in his Palace 

ann oy Burgundian, whoſe Name was Balthaſa 

N Gerbard. By his Death the Netherlands, being without: 
Head, were left in great Confuſion. 

His Son F. 9. After the th of Prince William, the Eſtates 

Prince 112% made Maurice, Son of the Deceaſed, Stadtholder of He 

Stadtholder. land, Zealand, and Utrecht; and he being but 18 Years Will the 

of Age, they conſtituted the Earl of Hobenloe his Licute- 

- nant. But the Sovereignty they proffered to the King of Ml vi 

France, who being at that time involy'd in Inteſtine Wars WI th 

Was not at leiſure to accept of it. The Duke of Parma, 

in the mean while, taking Advantage of this Juncture of Wl tr 

Affairs, reduced Antwerp by Famine within a Twelve fl 

month's time; as alſo e eee Ghent, Bruſſels, Mech- F 

t 

| 

t 


1583. 
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lin, and Nuneguen, by Force. After the Loſs of Antwerp, 

© "the Eſtatés, who were for ſubmitting themſelves to any 

© Body but the Spaniards, offered the Sovereignty over them 

Tube EN to Queen Elitabeth, which ſhe refuſed to accept of: 

Coufederacy. However, ſhe enter'd into a more ſtrict Alliance with 

them, by virtue of which ſhe obliged her ſelf to main- 

* tain 2 certain Number of Soldiers àt her own Charge in 

the Netherlands; which, with all the other Forces of the 

Eſtates, were to be commanded by an Exiiſu General. 

And the Eftates did ſurrender to the Queen, as a Secu- 

tity for the Charges ſhe was to be at, the Cities of Huſbing, 

© Briel, and Rammekens, or Sceburgh upon Walchern, which 

were afterwards (Ann. 1616. ) reſtored to the Eſtates for 

The Regen. the Sum of One Million of Crowns. The Queen {ſent 

cy of che Earl Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, as General into Holland; 

or Leic:ſtzr, ho being arrived there, was made by the Eſtates their 

Governor-General, and that with a greater Power than 

was acceptable to the Queen; but he bid no great Feats. 

For, not only the Duke of Parma took Grave and Venlo 

and forced him from before Zutpben; but Leicęſter admi 

niiter'd the publick Affairs at a ſtrange Rate, to the grea 

Diſſatisfaction of the Eflates, inſomuch, that 0 Ad 
a i i C 


_ 
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as by the Earl of Leicgſter made Commander .in Chief 
ext Lear the Earl of Leiceſter attempted. the Relief of 


land, where he by ſeveral unwonted and ſuſpicious | 
proceedings augmented the Differences, betwixt him and 
the Eſtates, he returned very ill ſatisfied into England, . 
where, by Command of the Queen, he reſign d his Of- 
fce of Governor. RC AN i we OPS 


they began to mend apace, and became more ſettled. 
This was partly occaſion'd by the Ruin of the two Pro- 
vinces of Brabant and Flanders, which were reconciled to 
the King, upon condition that ſuch as would not pro- 
ſeſs themſelves Roman Carbolicks, ſhould leave the Coun- 
try within a prefix d Time; for a great many of theſe 
flocking into Holland, made its Cities very populous. 
Eſpecially all the Traffic k of Antuerp was tranſplanted 
to Amſterdam, which render'd that City very rich and 
potent at Sea. Beſides, Philip, like thoſe who will hunt 
two Hares with one Dog, did not only attempt to invade 
England with a great Fleet, but alſo ſent in the very 
next Year the Duke of Parma with an Army to the Al. | 
fiftance of the League in France; both which proving. 
fruitleſs, the Hollanders had in the mean while Leiſure 
given them to put themſelves into a good Poſture. Where-, 
as the Duke of Parma had wiſely adviſed the King, that 
he ſhould: with all his Power farſt ſubdue the Hollanders, 
before he engaged in another War. For Maurice, whom 
had after the Departure of the Earl of Leiceſter made 
their Generaliſſimo both by Sea and Land, reſtored 
their laſt Reputation, and did Wonders. His firſt At- 
tempt was upon Breda, which he took by a Stratagem. 
In the Year next enſuing he took Zutphen, Deventer, 
Hulſt, and Nimeguen. And in the Year 1592, Steenwyck, 
and Coeverden. In the ſame Year the Death of the brave 
Duke of Parma proved a great Loſs to the Spaniards... For 
the Sanyo. Soldiers growing mutinous every-where, did 
not a little advance * Progreſſes of the Hollanders. Ger- 


Dee : Q 3  trud:nburgh 
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1 either his Capacity or his Integrity. Their Diſcon;... 
* were much augmented, after William Stanley, who 


in Deventer, betray d that City tO the Spaniards. The i 


duce in Flanders, but to no purpoſe; and coming into - 


þ 10 Hitherto the Affairs of the United Netherlands The ang 
(whom henceforward we will call Hollanders ) had been alla, be. 
in a very ill Condition; but from this time forwards ginsto mend. 


1390. 
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rridenbergh was taken in the Sight of the Spanj/ Army. 

bo a,, a toes Ag Ego 4 a A» | av Tf Taal; g 
. Iii 59 ½ Groningen was reduc'd; whereby the United Pro- 
vinces were made entire, and ſecured: on this Side of the 


Arch-Duke Rhine, In the Tear 1596, Albert; Arch? Duke of Auſtria, 
A bert, Go- ar a 


verno! 0c the 


lan bs ing oppreſſed with'Debts, was fain to ſhut up his Ex- 


1602. Riches: For by this Means the Hollander were forced 


The Eaſ:- ” TIC. h * f 26 8 b Df PR , 
India . Indies, and attempt to find out a nearer Way thither by 


pany. a North Paſſage. '' But this Deſign not ſuccèeding, th 


the Portugieze, ſettled x Trade there, 2 great many Mer- 


chants and others, who knew no better Way to employ 
their ready Money, erected ſeveral Societies to trade 

into the Eaſt- ladies: All which were by virtue of à Pa- 
tent granted by the Eſtates, formed into one Comphny, 
which did afterwards prodigiouſly increaſe its Power" 
in the Eaſt- Indies, and has conveyed uncoheeivable' 
Riches into Holland. In the Year 1597, Maurice took: 
e Meurs, and all the reſt of thoſe Places of Over 
Mel, which were yet in the Pofſefiion' of 'Spain.” = 7.97 


* 
L 


* & 11. In the Year 1598, the Spaniards found out ano-- 
ther Decoy for the Hollandert. Fot it being generally: 


” 


pretended, that they would not live under Sauiſb Sub- 


jection, Philip found out this Axtifice: He married his 
Daughter 1/abella Clara Eugenia to Albert Arch-Duke of 
Auſtria, giving unto her, as a Dowry, Burg-udy and the 
Netherlands 5 but with this Condition, chat the Tanid 
ſhould return to Spain, if no Heirs proceeded from this 
Match, which the Spaniards were very well aſſured of, 
the Princeſs being pretty well in Age; and beſides this, 

baving been ſpoiled before by means of ſome Mediea- 
ments adminiſter d to her to prevent Conception. The 


| T{abeZaClara 
Eugenia. 


- | 1 Netherlands 


vd as Governor of the Netherlands, who began his 
Spas ſh Ne. Regency with the taking of Fulſt. And becaufe Fbilip, 


took the common Courſe about Africs 5 and having wich | 
incredible Pains, in ſpite of all the Reſiſtance made by 


5 r — — 2 by 
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Netherlands heing then by this Means, acgording to out; 
ward Appearance, Cat 1 —— a Foreign e 
having got a Prince of their own, it was. hopedithe Hal- 
landers would the eaſier reunite. themſelves, with the 0- 
ther Provinces; becauſe a Peace being lately concluded 
betwint Frauce and Spain at Vervein, the Hollanders had 
thereby loſt their chief Confederate. But the Hollandgrs 
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remained ſtedfaſt in their former Reſolution, rejecting 


all Propoſitions of Peace made by the Emperor and the 


Arch Duke Albert. In the Year 1600, Maurice fell intp Battel near 


Flanders, with an Intention to beſiege Newport, but was Newport» + 


met by Albert, where a, bloody Battel enſued, and Mau- 
| rice obtained a moſt. glorious Victory, Who was other- 
„ . averſe to Field-Fights; and would never 
have reſolved at that time to have ventured the whole 
Fortune of Hollaud upon the Iſſue of a Battel, if he had 
not been forced to ĩta (Accordingly, without attempting 


any thing farther, he returned into Holland. Albert then siege of 
* h Sides Oſicnd, 1601, 


| dad cher the 4.24 «nw duri * * 2 
id their utmoſt, till Ambroſe Spinola forc d the Place, th 
3 having no more room left to make any Re- 


ots. Tis ſaid, that the Hallauders loft within The Con- 


queſts on 


the Town above yoonn Men, and the Spaniards without 


a great many more. But in the mean time the Span 


Fleet under che Command of Frederick Spindla, as de- 


217 


X * 
* Y 


- 


« 4 


boch ſides. 


ſtroy d, and Rhiebergh, Grave, and Slace ta ken by Mu-. 


ders, Lingons Groll, and Rhinebergh, and Maurice: ſuſtain d 
ſome. Loſe before Atmuerp.' The laſt glorious Actign in 
this War, was that of James Heims bir who burn'd the 
. 2 Fleet in the Harbour of Gibraltar, where he him- 
ſelf Was kill'd; The Saniands therefore finding it im- 


poſſible to reduce: Fallau¹ 7 os which- . — 
5 e 


increas' d in Strength by the War; and being at the ſar 
time jea lous of Ha IV. and quite Out Breath by 
this tedious War, they reſolv d to make an end of it at 
any rate. How deſifous the Spaniards were of Peace, 
ylbe conjedturd from hence, that Albert him- 


ſelf propos d the Treaty to be at the Hague, and firſt ſant 


Sinola himſelf thither as Ambaſſador, whereas the th 
landers carry'd it very high, and were very reſolute. T 


Buſineſs met with great Difficulty before it could be 


brought to the on of a Truce of 12 Years : The 
\ greateſt Ohſtacle was, that the I ollauders urg d 3t cla! 
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that ain, wirhout any Exception, ſhould declare them 
: ='free; 4 which the Sani Ambaſſadors refuſing ty 
do, at laſt this Medium was found out, that Spain and 
the Arch-Duke Abert did declare, they would treat with 
the Netberlandeys as a free Nation. But they being ſtill 
not fatisfied\with this, the Preſident Janin, whs was ſent 
thither in behalf of France, anſwer'd, That the Word 4 
could not add much to the Strength of Spain, nor dimi. 
niſh theirsʒ aud that it was their Buſineſs to ſecure them- 
(lllelves and their State by Arms, and not by Words. So 
A Truce of i Truce was concluded, by virtue of. which, both Parties 
42 Years, kept what they were poſſeſs'd of, and the Hollanders main- 
tain d their Navigation into the Eaſt-Indies, which the 
Spaniards would fain have got from them. Now the 
chiet Cauſe why the Hollanders at that time, when their 
Affairs were in ſo good a Condition, conſented to 2 
Fruce, ſeems to be, that they began to be jealous of 
France, for fear leſt that King ſhould ſnatch Flanders 
a away upon a ſudden, which elt needs ha ve prov d their 
Ruin. Beſides, being grown very powerful during this 
Par, was likely to be troubleſome to their Liberty. And 
' this was the firſt Step which Halluad made towards the 
Eſtabliſhment of a free Commonyealtl:, Cs n 
1659. , F. 12. Soon after the Truce was concluded, the Ho!- 
Ane lauders were en aged in the Bufineſs concerning the Suc- 
Doteby of ceſſion of the Country of Juliers; for the Emperor after 
F «hors. the Death of the laſt Duke, my very deſirous to annex 
*xheſe Countries unto his Houſe, had ſent the Arch-Duke 
Leopold to make a Sequeſtration, who took the ſtrong 
City of Juliers, but was beaten out again by the Hollans 
ders, with the Aſſiſtanoe of the French. But a Difference 
ariſing afterwards betwixt the Elector of Brandenburgh and 
the Duke of Newburgh, who had at firſt made an Agree- 
ment betwixt themſelves ; and the Duke of Newburgh, 
having call'd to his Aſſiſtance Spinola, who took the City 
« of NVeſel: The Hollanders on the other hand ſided with the 
Elector of Brandenburngh, and: put Gariſons into Rees and 
* Emerick,/ whereby the Country of Cleves was involved in 
the War of the Netherland. 
8 5 Lo 13. But there aroſe a more dangerous Inteſtine Di- 
een the Re. viſion in Holland betwixt the Arminians or Remonſtrants, 


monſtrants & 


Contra Re- : and the Contra-Rem anfir ants 5: which Divifion EI as partly 


430611 


aua. 9 occaſi- 
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occafion'd by a State-Jealouſy, partly by Diſputes a- 
the Divines. ; 52 hate Ped AT Prince 

#illiam did endeavour under hand to be Sovereign over 

the United | Provinces, which was prevented only by x 

very few Voices. After his Death, his Son Maurice pur- 

ſued the ſame Deſign, but was oppoſed by the chief Men 
among them ; Wk alledged, that their Labour was 

very ill beſtowed, if in Place of a great one they ſhould 

be brought under Subjection of a little Prince. Among 

thoſe, one of the chiefeſt was John of Olden Barneveldr, 
Penfionary. of Holland, who had been always for uphold- 

ing the publick Liberty. However, in regard the Au- Afccrwards | 
thority of the Captain General was more conſpicuous du - Str P. H. 
ring the War, Maurice endeavour'd to ſet aſide the Treaty T2 
with Spain; and on the other hand Bameveldt did, as 

much as he could, promote the Truce r , know- | 

ing that in time of Peace the Authority of the Captain- * 
General wou'd be diminiſh'd : Which Conduct of Bar- 

neueldt's ſtuck ſo deep in Maurice s Memory, that after he 

took all Opportunities to be revenged. In the mean 

time Arminius, a Profeſſot of Divinity in the Univerſity 

of Leyden, had defended ſeveral Propoſitions concerning 
Predeſtination, and ſome other Articles of that Nature, 

with leſs Rigor than the reſt of the Reform'd Churches 
had hitherto generally taught. His Opinion was, after 


his Death, oppos'd by one Francis Gomarus. This Diſ- 
ſenſion being ſpread abroad, moſt of the Clergy ſided 


with Gomarus, but the chief Stateſmen with Arminius. 


But conſidering the Generality of the People followed 


the Footſteps of the Clergy, Maurice, who after the 
Death of his elder Brother was become Prince of Orange, 


declar'd himſelf for the Gomariſts. And there happening 
great Tumults in ſeveral Places, viz. at Mkmaer, Leyden, 


and Utrecht, the Prince took this Opportunity to diſ- 
place up and down ſuch Magiſtrates as adhered to the 
Arminians. Barneveldt, Hugo Grotius, and {ſome others, 
were under the ſame Pretext taken into Cuſtody : The 
'firſt, by a Sentence of the Srates-General, loſt his Head 


in the 72d Year of his Age; Grotins was condemned to 


x r tual Impriſonment ;; out of which he aſterwards 
* . 


e his eſcape, by means of his Wife, who had ſhut 


him up in a Cheſt. And tho' at the Synod of Dort the N 
Doctrine of Arminius was condemned as | erroneous, | 


yet this Violence of the Prince againſt a Man who had 


deſerved 
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deſerved ſo well, was very ill reſented by a great many: 
And theſe two Factions have ever ſince taken ſo firm 
root there, that it is not improbable, but at laſt 

may occahon the Ruin or Change of the State. 


The aſh F. 14. But Dangers from abroad did afterwards. ap- 
ji ppg pa _ theſe inward Diſſenſions: For the time of the Truce 
| eing expir'd, the War began afreſh with Spain. In the 

Year 1622, Sinola took Juliers, but was obliged to 

raiſe the Siege from before Bergen- op. oom z. becauſe the 

Count of Mansfield and Chriſtian Duke of Brunſwick ha- 
Lving defeated! the Sauiſb Army near Fleury, march'd to 
the Aſſiſtance of the Hollanders. To revenge this Affront, 

' _ Spinola befiegd: Breda ; and Prince Maurice having in 

va in endea vour ditd raiſe the Siege, and: befides this; his 
| Attempt uponithe Caſtle of Aut werp having proved un- 

Prince Mau · ſucceſsful, hei feli into a deep Melancholly, and died; 

der _ Breda being not log after forc'd, by Famine, to ſurrender 

: it ſelf. To Prince Maurice ſucceeded, in the Stadtholder- 
ſhip, and all the other Offices that had been in his.Poſ- 
_ Prince Fd ſeſſion, his Brother Fredwrick Henry, who took Groll. In 
N the Year 1626, Fieter Heyn took the Spaniſo Silver- Fleet; 
and in the Year next enſuing, the Prince took Bois. le- Duc. 
During this — ares Spaniards made an Inroad into the 
Velazv, hoping thereby to give the Hollanders a Diverſion; 
and indeed they were put into a great Conſternation. 
But the Hollauders on that very Day ſurpriſed the City 
of Meſel, which oblig'd the Spaniards to repaſs the River 
_ Yſfl as faſt as they could: And from that time forward 
the Sanuiards deſpair'd of ever reducing Holland under 
their Obedience. In the Lear 1630, the Hollanders gat 
firſt footing in Braſel. In the Year 1631, they ſurprized 
ſome thouſands of eee Bergen op- Zoom, who 
were gone out in'$hallops upon ſome ſecret Enterprize. In 
1632, the Prince took Venlo, Ruremond, Limburg, and 
Maeſtricht; and Pappenbeim endeavouring to relieve the 
laſt, was ſoundlycbeaten. In the Year 1633, the Prinoe 
| took Rhindbergh';, but the Year after that, the Spanianss 

A League took © Limburgb: m Offenſive Alliance was made be- 
Aten hebe, twixt” France and Holland; wherein they ſhar'd the Ne- 
| and Holland, therlauds betwixt them: But the Alliance prov'd fruit- 
2036%% Teſs, the Hollanders being very well ſatisfy d, that this 

Defign did not ſucceed, for they were glad not to hade 
the French for their Neighbours on the. Land- Side. How- 


* ever, 
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ever, the Spaniards ſurpriz'd Schenkenſchantz, which the 
Hollanders retook not without great Trouble. In the 1636+ 
Year 1637, the Prince retook Breda 3; but the Spaniards : 
Venlo, and Ruremond. In the Year 1638, the Hollanders 
were ſoundly beaten near Callo; but in the Year 1639. 
Martin Tromp entirely deſtroy'd the Spaniſb Fleet, which 
lay in the Downs, and was intended to attack Sweden, 
in Conjunction with the Daues. In the Year 1644. | 
Ghent, and in the Year after: that Hulſt was taken by-Prnce WIE 
Filiam II. who had ſucceeded his Father: It is thoughe I. 
he might alſo have taken Antwerp, if the Provinces of Zea- | 
land and Amſterdam had not oppos'd it, as being grown p,.... on. 
owerful' out of its Ruins, At laſt, a Peace was conelu- c1.4:4 ar 
d at Munſter, betwixt Shain and Holland, wherein it Mer, 
was declar d a free Commonwealth, to which Spain ſhould 
for the future make no Pretenſions whatſoe ver. And tho? 
France and the Prince oppoſed this Peace with their utmoſt 
Ende vours, yet the Hollanders confider'd, that the Sani- 
ard having granted all that they could deſire, the Cauſe 
of the War ceas'd : Beſides they fear d that Spain might + +» 
be brought too low, and France gtow too powerful; and 
the Province of Holland was conſiderably indebted. Thus 
Holland ended this tedious War with great Reputation, but 
the Spaniards: with great Diſhonour, having withal quite 
enervatec themſelves: The' this is obſervable, that as long 
as the Hollanders were engag din the Wariagainft Spain, 
they were fa vour d by eee Par- 
ty 3 but immediately after the Peace was concluded, both 
France and England, by/whiom they had been hitherto: up- 
held, gave manifeſt Proofs of their Jealouſie of them. 
Xs T0 15: £10 eng du Tia Tahiti | 
. y. But the Hollanaers uld not enjoy Peace very War with 
long 3: for ſoon after Braſile rebell'd aga inſt them, ſubmit- Po] 
ting it feif to the  Portugueze $ which provid very diſ- | 
advantagebus for the Vg. India Company: But the 
Eagt- India Company IP great Ad vantage from it; 
for this having occaſion'd a; War with Portugal, which 
laſted till the Year 1661, the Hollauders took from the 
Port ugukxe Almoſt all the Places which they were poſſeſs _.... 
of in the Eaſt-· ludies. In the Year 16 30, a remarkable pieigon is 
Diſſention aroſe in Holland, which might have prov'd the Haland. 
Cauſe of great Calamities. For, the War with Spain 
being now at an end, ſome of the States, een Noon ne "Pp 
the rovince of Holland, were of Opinion, that to eaſe 
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the Publ ick, their Forces ſhould be diminiſh'd ; which 


the People oppos'd, under pretence that it would not be 
adviſable to 5 
Ley were engaged in a War. And the States being divi- 
ded concerning this Buſineſs, it was agreed upon by the 
Majority of the States-General, who wore great Friends to 
the Prince, that the Prince ſhould viſit in Perſon the Ci- 
ties, to try whether he could convince the Magiſtrates in 


this Point; Againſt this petition'd ſome of the Cities 


in Holland, and eſpecially Anſfterdam, fearing that if the 
Prince ſhould come in 0 to them, he might, by 


magiſtrates, and other Alterations, doſome- 


thing which might prove prejudicial to their Liberty. 
The Prince, diflatisfy'd > theſe Proceedings, reply'd, 


That this was done to affront him and his Officers, and 


therefore defir'd that Reparation ſhould be made him: 
But the Cities infifted upon their former Reſolution, al- 


ledging, that it was according to their Privileges.” Then 


De Mitt and the Prince took into Cuſtody Six of the States of Hol- 
e land whom e mak to be chiefly againſt him oy 
the Princes whom the chiefeſt was the Sicur de Mitt, Burghermaſter o 


Dort) whom he ſent all together Priſoners to the Caſtle of 


Louv:ſtein. He alſo privately order d ſome Troops to march 
towards Amſterdam, to ſurprize that City; but ſome of 
theſe Troops having loſt their way in the Night time, the 
Defign was diſcover d by the Hamburger Poſt-Boy : And 
the Amflerdammers perceiving that the Prince intended to 
force them toa Compliance, open'd their Sluces, and put 
the Country round about it under Water. At laſt the Bu- 
ſineſs was agreed, and the Prince had this Satisfaction 
given him, That the Sieur Bicker Burghermaſter of Anſter- 
dam was depos d, and the Priſoners in the Caſtled of Lou- 
veſtein 3 at Liberty, upon condition that they ſhould 


be diſcharg'd from their Places, But this Bufineſs was 


likely to have been the occafion of more Troubles, if the 

Prince had not died ſoon after. Soon after his Death, 

: viz, in the Tear 1650, on the 14th Day of November, 
1 his Princeſs was brought to Bed of William III. In the 
Law III. Year 651, the United Provinces held a grand Aſſembly, 


where they renew'd the Union, being now deſtitute of a 


Governor. 

War with C 16. Not long after the Hollanders were engag'd in 2 
che Ergliſh heavy War with the Eugliſ Parliament, which at the 
Parliament. | | begin- 


without an Army, as long as France and 
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beginning, being very ambitious of their Friendſhip, ſent MN 
* Doriſlaw . ; who before he had 1 WA! 
lick (Audience, was murther'd by ſome Scors who were 
all mask d. And the Parliament having received no Sa- 
tisfaction upon this Account, began te look with an ill 
Eye upon them, which 2 little regarded, till Cromwel 
had reduc'd the Scots. And tho' 1 ſent other 
Ambaſſadors to the Hague, yet the Dutch were not 
very forward, but were for protracting the Treaty, till 
the Ambaſſadors having been affronted by the Rabble, 
departed difarisfy'd : Whereupon the Parliament, by 
way of Repriſal, declar'd, That no Commodities ſhould 
be tranſported into England, except on Exyglifs Bottoms; 
and the Engliſo Privateers began to fall every where up- 
on the Dutch Merchant Ships. The Hollanders, who were not 
very unanimous among themſel ves, reſolved at laſt to try 
firſt whether the Buſineſs might be compounded by fair 
Means, and if that did not ſucceed, to begin the War in 
ood earneſt ; and for this purpoſe E e were ſent 
into England.. Tromp in the meanwhile was ſent out with 
2 Fleet, to ſecure their Commerce; and meeting with 
the Engliſo Admiral Blake, and refuſing to ſtrike, a bloody 
Engagement enſu'd, which ended with equal Loſs on 
both Sides. The Hollander; pretended that this had hap- 
you's by Accident; both Parties, however, made great 
reparations for War, and fought twice, the Advantage 
remaining on the Engliſb fide, tho' they were afterwards 
beaten near Leghorn. But in the laſt Engagement the Hol- 
landers having fog their Admiral Tromp, and Seven and 
twenty Men of War, they were oblig'd to conclude a 
Peace with Cromwel, which was very advantageous and 
glorious on his fide, they being among other Articles ob- 


+ 


lig d, for the future, never to make any one of the Houſe 
of Orange their Stadtholder. It was then obſerv'd, that 
the Dutch Ships were not large enough; which Error the 
Huollanders corrected afterwards. In the next Year the 
Fiollanders growing jealous of the great Succeſs of the 
Swecdes againſt Poland, and being defirous to prevent the 
. Swedes from becoming Maſters of Profics they fſtirr'd up 
the King of Denmark againſt them. But the Danes being 
worſted in, this War, the Hollanders ſent a Fleet to re- 
lieve Copenbagen, which was beſieg'd by the Swedes ; Up- 
on which a bloody Battel was fought in the 91 be- 
twixt the Swediſb and Dutch Fleets, wherein the 12 * 
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Lr, loft rwo Admirals, but nevertheleſs gain d' their point 


in relieving Copenhagen. And in the next Year they alſo 
bore their Share in the Battel of Fuen, kill at laſt a 
Peace was concluded before Copenhagen, to the ſmall Sa- 
tisfaction of the Danes, who accuſed the Hollanders, that 
2660, they had not ſhewn due Vigor in aſſiſting them againſt 
the Swedes, © But the Truth of the Matter was this ; The 
.Hollanders were afraid that 'England and France might de- 
Clare for Sweden, and under that Pretence fall upon em; 
beſides that, they thought it their Intereſt not to let Den- 
erk grow too powetful.” . 


\ 


War with 40 1 7: Holla hae then for a few Tears at Peace! l 
England, à bloody War broke out berwixt them and the Zgliſs ; 
2665, who could not but think the Alouritſhing Trade and great 
Fower of the Hollauders at Sea, to be very prejudictal to 
them. Frauceiblew up the Coals, being defirous to ſee 
"theſe two mighty States weaken one another's Power. In 
this War the Engliſʒ had the Advantage in the firſt and 
third Engagements, but the Hollanders in the ſecond : 
But the Exgliſb, at laſt being willing to ſave Charges, 
reſolved only to infeſt the Hollanders by their Privateers, 
' and, not to equip a Fleet; which the Hollanders taking 
. an Advantage of, ventur'd to enter the River of Thames, 
and landing near Chat bam, burnt ſeveral Ships in the 
Harbour. his obliged England to make a Peace with 
them, which was by Mediation of the Crown of Sweden 
777 <* -f! 027 20, L358 023650 
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Enghindar# F. 18. At laſt, in the Year 1672, a prodigious'Storm 
France de- Fe , * 7.95 17 

clare War fell upon Holland, which at firſt threatned its Rum; 

with Hol-. France attatking-it by Land, and England by. Sea. It 
land. SIVOTI #17 40 179) BIr ee”; ing”? 1172 1 * 

was ſurprizing to ſee how the French, in a few Days time 

T6) gb QSO OE CREE rp SU il 42 . 

took the Provinces of Guelderland, Over- Viel, and Utrerehi; 

- which occaſion d ſo general a Conſternation, that ſome 

are of Opinion, they might have taken Amſterdans it ſelf, 

„ ie had t gone towards it, whilſt the firſt 

„Conſternation laſted. Some lay the Fault upon Rochford, 

ho having received Orders to make an Attempt upon 

that City, tarried two days at Urretcht which he beſtow d 

in receiving of Complements, the Amſterdammers getting 

thereby time to take a Reſolution for their Defence. It 

ſery'd alſo for a great Encouragement to the Hollanders, 

that the Biſhop of M. er was forc'd to riſe from before 

5 | Gronin- 
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gon ingen, he having, together with the Elector of Cologne e 

taken the French ſide. In the Lear next enſuing, the Frevehb 91 

took Maeſtrichr from the Hollanders. But the Hollanders 

having behav'd themſelves bravely in Four Sea Engage- 

ments, and the Parliament of England being become very 

jealous of Fance, à ſeparate Peace was, by the Mediati- 

on of Spain, concluded betwixt Holland and England. 

The Emperor and Spain having then declar'd for Holland, 

the French King took his Gariſons out of all the con- 

quer'd Places (having firſt exacted from them great Con- 

tributions) except Naerden and Grave, which were reta- 

ken by Fotce. Thus the Hollanders got all their Places 

again except Magſtricht; Rhine bergb which belong d 

to the Elector of Cologne being reſtor'd to him, and 

the Country of ' Cleves to the Elector of Bruudenburgb. 

This War reſtor'd the Prince of Orauge to the ſame 

Dignity with his Anceſtors, and that under better Con- 1 

ditions than when in their Poſſeſſion: For the com- {1 

mon People, who always favour'd the Houſe of Orange, 1 

1 into a Conſternation by the prodi ious 1 

Succeſs of the French, and being perſuaded, that his Mil- 1 1 

fortune was occafion'd by che Treachery of ſome who 1 
fat at the Helm, and that no body but the Prince could 1 

reſtore the decay d State; raiſed Tumults in moſt Cities, 5 1 1 

which the Prince was forcd to appeaſe, by depoſing 16 

the former Magiſtra tes, and putting in their room ſack l 

* knew were Favourers of himſelf. In one of theſe 

Tumults Cornelius and John de att, Two Brothers, were 

miſerably murther d by the Rabble in the Hague; tho ven Des" 
2 great many are of Opinion, that both of em, eſpecially N ns 
the laſt, who had fo long fat at the Helm had deſerv'd 1 

better of his native Country. Tho" the Prince had been 14 
not 1 Uttle inſtrumental in appeaſing the Commotions, 1 
whereby Fellen was put in ] Condition to recover it ſelf, Wi. 
ct he was not ſo ſucceſsfubif his War againft France; for 1 
he receiv*d a conſiderable Loſs near Seneſſe; he was re- =_ 

puls'd Maeſtricht 5 and endea vouring to relieve St. 4. 


mer, he way defeated by the Hench; and the Dureh Fleet e 15 
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Which was ſent to the Relief of Sicily had no great Suc- N 11 
ceſs. At laſt their Fear, tha tthrough long War their Li- FM 
berty might be endanger'd hy the Prince,influenc'd them | s 
to make a ſeparate Peace with France by Virtue of _ 
which Magſtricht was reſtor d to the Holland?rs, * 
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. 19. The Seven Provinces of the United. Netherland; 
are fill d with a prodigious Number of People; there 
being ſome w ho have computed that in the Province of 


c Holland, the Number amounts to two Millions and five 


hundred Thouſand. And unto this vaſt number of Peo- 
ple, is to be attributed their Induſtry, increaſe of Trade, 
and great Riches; for in a Country which is not the moſt 
fruitful; and where every thing is very dear, they | muſt 
elſe of neceſſity periſh by Famine: Moſt of the Inhabi- 
tants were tranſplanted thither out of other Countries; 
out of France during the times of the Civil Commotions; 


out of England under the Reign of Queen Mary; out of 


duting thoſe long Wars there; but chiefly out of 
the other Provinces of the Netberlands, at the time of their 
revolting from Spa. . Theſe Strangers were invited into 


this Country by its convenient Situation, the Ee | 


Religion and the Government; by its extraordinary Con- 
ſtitution and.Convetiiencesfor Trade and Correſpondence 


in all Parts; and at laſt, by the great Reputation which 


the States gain'd by their wiſe Managementat home, and 
the Succeſs of their Arms abroad. And in regard every 
api who either brings ſome Means along with. him, or 
has learn'd ſomething to maintain himſelf withal, finds a 
good Reception in Holland; even thoſe who are perſecu- 
ted in other Places find a certain Refuge in this Country. 


i. Charles V. us d to ſay of the Netherlands, That there was 


not a Nation under the Sun that did detęſt more the Name 


7 Slavery, and yet if yon did manage them mildly and with 


iſcretion, did bear it more patiently. But the Rabble here 


is very bad, it being their common Cuſtom to ſpeak ill 


T They are alſo genera ly very parſimonious, not much ad- 


and deſpicably of their Magiſtrates as often as things do 
not anſwer Expectation. Hall auders are. very unfit 
for Land- ſervice, and the Dutch Horſe- men are ſfrange 
Creatures; yet thoſe who live in Gaelderl and, and upon 
the Borders of Weſtphalia, are tolerably good. But at Sea 
hs have done ſuch Exploits that they may be compar'd 
with any Nation in the World. And the Zelanders are 
eſteem d more Hardy and Venturous than the Hoſlanders, 


* 
421 


dicted to the Belly, it being not the Cuſtom here to 


ſpend 
their yearly Income, but to ſave every, Year an Geer. 


plus. This faving way of living upholds their Credit, and 


enables them to bear ſuch heavy Taxes without being 


ruin'd by them, They are very fit for all ſorts of Manu- 
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faftury, and very much addicted to Commerce, not — 


fuſing to undergo any Labour or Danger, where ſome- 

thing is to be got; and thoſe that underſtand Trade deal 
very eaſily with them. They are very punctual in every 
reſpect, pondering and ordering 2 Thing very well be-. 
fore they begin it. And there is ſcarce any Nation in the 

World fo fit for Trade as the Dutch; this being very 
praiſe-worthy in them, that they always chuſe rather to 
get ſomewhat by their ewn Induſtry than by Violence or 

Fraud. But above all, the great Liberty which they en- 
joy is a great Encouragement for Trade. Their chiefeſt 
Vice is Covetouſneſs, which however is not ſo pernicious. 
among them, becauſe'it produces in them Induſtry and 
Good Husbandry. There are a great many who have 
been amaz'd at the great Conduct which has appear 'd in 
the Management of their Affairs, notwithſtanding that 
the Hollanders in general are rarely of extraordinary Wit 
or Merits. For which ſome alledge this as a Reaſon,, 
That a cold Temper and Moderation of Paſſions are the 
Fundamental Qualifications of a good Stateſman. 


© $. 20. The Seven United Provinces are not very large 
in Extent, as being but one Corner of Germany ; but they 
are fill d up with ſo confiderable a Number of beautiful, 
large, and populous Cities, that no other Place of the 


ſame Bigneſs is to be compar'd to it. Beſides the Seven 


Provinces they are poſſeſs'd of ſome Cities in Handers 
and Brabant, viz. Hulſt, ' Sluce, Ardenburgh, Bon- le-Duc, 
. Maeſtricht, Breda, Pergen-op-Zoom, Grave, and ſome others. 

They alſo keep a Gariſon in Embden, thereby to ſecure 
the River of Embs. The Country in general 1s more fit 
for Paſture than Tilling, for it produces ſcarce ſo much 
Corn as is ſufficient for the fifth Part of its Inhabitants. 
But this Want is made up by the lnduſtry of the Inhabi- 
tants, and the great Conveniency of ſo many Rivers, and 
the Seas fit for Fiſhing and Navigation. The Herring- 
Fiſhery, and that of Cods, brings in vaſt Riches to. 
them; and ſome Engliſb have computed, that the Hollan- 
ders ſell every Year 79200 Laſt (which makes 138400 
TonFof Herrings, which amount to the Value of 1 3 7520001. 
geri. not Wels what is e Pe into Spain, Italy, 


and France, and what is conſumed at home. But 


their Shipping and Commerce is of much greater Ad- 
vantage to them, which flouriſhes there to that degree, 


that 
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this 5725 in that about that time the Wind blows 
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that ſome are of opinion, that in Holland are more Shi 
than in all other Parts of Europe. Beſides, Holland 's Si. 
tuation in the midſt of Europe makes it very fit for Trade, 
ſo that it ſends its Ships with great Con veniency into 
the Eaſt and Weſtern Seas; and the Commodiouſneſs of 
thoſe vaſt Rivers of the Rhine, Maeſe, Elbe, Weſer, and 
Embs, draws the Commodities out of Germany, and in 
exchange for theſe vends Manufactures of Holland: For 
Holland has, in regard eſpecially of the Rhine and the 
Maeſe, a great Advantage in its Trade before England, tho 
this, on the other hand, has better Harbours _ d | 
Coaſt : And becauſe Holland is at the latter End of the 
Year commonly overflown with Waters, which makes 
the Air very thick and foggy, Nature has been kind to 


much Zaſterly, which diſperſes the Vapours, refreſhes the 
Air, and renders it e d but from hence it is that 
their Harbours are often ſhut up with lee for three 
Months together, whereas they are always open in Eng- 
land. The Hollanders trade almoſt into every Corner of 
the World, and have been very careful to erect Fortrel. 
ſes and Colonies in far diſtant Countries. But above all, 
their Eaſt India Company has vaſtly increas d her Trade 
and Riches : For this Company has extended her. Trade 
from Baſora, which is fituated near the great Bay of Per- 
ſia, at the very Mouth of the River Tigris, all along a 
prodigious Tract of rich Ground near the Sea-Side as far 
as to the utmoſt Parts of Japan; ſhe ſtands there in Con- 
federacy with many Kings, and with many of them has 
made 7 Wie of Monopolies, and is poſſeſsd of a great din 
many ſtrong Holds in thoſe Parts. The Capital City at * 
there is Batavia in Java Major, where the Governor- the 
General keeps a Court like a King, under whoſe Juriſ- ſon 
diction are the other Places. The Sucre is Sovereign 
Miſtreſs over all theſe Countries, the chiefeſt of which th 
are the Iſles of Molpcca and Banda, Amboina, Malacca, M 
the Coaſt of the Iſland of Zeilon, Paliacatta, Muſulapatan, of 
Negapatan upon the Coaſt of Cormandel, Cochin, Cananor th 
and Crargavor upon the Coaſt of Malabar, and ſeveral Y 
more. Whether they have a free Trade in the Eaſt-Indies f. 
with China, I cannot affirm, tho' it is certain that the f 
Chineſe drive a great Trade with them in Batavia; but in ſ 
Japan they have the whole Trade alone, no Portugueze ; 
being permitted to come there. This Company is able 1 | 
8 | W gp 
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ſet out a Fleet of betwixt 4s and 50 Capital Ships, and 
to raiſe an Army of 30000 Men, The firſt Funds of this 
Company did amount to 60 Tons of Gold, which in the 
Space of fix Years, deducting all the Charges and Divi- 
dends made to the Owners, was increas'd to 300 Tons | 
of Gold. The Fund of the Vet. India Company was 80 The Hf. 
Tons of Gold, and flouriſh'd extremely at t ene ee Com · 
but ruin'd it ſelf by _—— too great Dividends, and not? 
keeping a Fund ſufficient for the carrying on of the War 
zgainſt Spain. Beſides, thoſe concern'd in this Company 

were more eager after Conqueſts than Trade; and when 

Braſdl revolted they receiv d a Capital Blow : Yet they 

are pofſeſs'd in Guinea of the Caſtle del Mina; and, if I 

am not miſtaken, of Loanda in Augola, and ſome other 
Places, as alſo ſome of the Caribby Iſlands, and of New 
Holland in the Northern Parts of America. They have alſo 
lately begun to erect ſome Colonies in Guiana, and on 
the great River of Orenog uo. Some of the moſt Curious 

have obſerv'd, that a great many Things concur in 
Holland for the promoting of Trade, which are not to 
be met with all together in any other Country ; parti- 
cularly the great Quantity of Peo le, the Conveniency 
and Security of the Country; the ſmall Intereſt which is 
paid for Money, which ſhews the great Superfluity of 
Ready Money; the Severity us'd againſt Thieves, Cheats, 
and Laken; the Bank of Amſterdam, the great Num- 

bers of Con voys, and moderate Cuſtoms: And to this, 

that they are ſo exact and regular in their Way oſ Tra- 

ding, that the Magiſtrates are generall ae e or 

at leaſt, ſuch as have an Intereſt in Commerce; that 

they are Maſters in the Eaſt. Indies; and, that by rea- 

ſon of the Frugality and Induſtry of the Inhabitants, far 
more Commodities are exported thay imported. To 

this purpoſe it is obſervable, that tho' the Hollanders are 
Maſters of the Spice in the Indies, yet they uſe them leaſt 

of all themſelves. They have alſo the greateſt Share in 
the Silk-Trade in Perſia, and yet they cloath themſelves in 
Woollen Cloth generally ſpeaking. Nay, they ſell their 

fine Cloths abroad, and ſend for coarſer out of England 

for their own uſe, They ſell their delicious Butter, and ; 
ſend for other out of the North of England and Ireland for 
their own uſe. French Wine and Brandies are the chiefeſt 
Commodities which are conſumed here ; yet even when 
they make a Debauch they are not over-laviſh. 
IE | KR a $. 21, From 
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Strength and FG. 21. From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt that the 
brag wag Strength of this Commonwealth is fSunded upon Trade 
monwealth. and its Naval Force, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain the former: Nor is there any Country ſo ſtock d 
with good Seamen for the fitting out of a great Fleet. But 
on the Land-Side, where the Country cannot be under 
Water, it is not near ſo ſtrong. For tho' they do not want 
Money to raiſe an Army of Foreigners, yet it is not always 
adviſable for a Commonwealth to rely only upon ſuch 
as have no other Tye but their Pay, fince they may ea- 
fily prove unfaithful, or elſe miſled by the General, aſ- 
fiſt him in overturning the Liberty of the State. And it 
has been in regard. of this that a ha ve adviſed that 
the Provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhould ſeparate them- 
ſelves from the reſt, and only endeavour to ſtrengthen 
themſelves betwixt the Maeſe, the Rhine, and South-Sea, and 
in caſe of Neceſſity, by opening of their Sluces, * 1 the 
Country under Water ; but for the reſt, only endeavour 
to {trengthen themſelves at Sea: But tb examine this Pro- 
poſition, is not now my Buſineſs. There are ſeveral In- 
Form of G-. conveniencies that proceed from the very Form of the 
vernvert» Government of this State: For to ſpeak properly, theſe 
Seven Provinces do not make up one entire Common- 
wealth, but there are ſeven Commonwealths, which by 
the Union at Urrecht are join'd into one Confederacy, and 
have their Deputies conſtantly reſiding at the Hague; 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to take care of ſuch Affairs as concern 
the whole Union ; and if ar.y thing of moment is to be 
decreed, they ſend to the ſeveral Provinces, and accord- 
ing to the Approbation of theſe they make their De- 
crees ; theſe Deputies are called the States-General. Nay, 
it ſeems that each Province is rather a Confederacy than 
one City or Commonwealth, becauſe the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of each Province do treat with one another like Con- 
federates, and not like one Body, ' where one is ſuperior 
to the other, or the Majority of Votes determines a Bu- 
ſineſs. For even in the Provincial Aſſemblies a great 
many Things cannot be determined by the Plurality of 
Votes, but every Member's Conſent is required. Which 
ſhews, that theſe Provinces and Cities are not united by 
To ſtrong a Tye, as thoſe who are govern'd by one So- 
vereigi , except as far as Neceſſity obliges them to keep 
together And the great Cities are fill'd with Rabble ; 
which if once put in Motion, uſes to make ftrange work 
5 5 among 
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among them. It is therefore the great Care of the Ma- 
giftrates, that they are kept in conſtant Employment to 
get Bread, for Famine would quickly be the Occaſion of 
great Tumults here. There is alſo a Jealouſy betwixt 
Holland and the other Provinces; the former pretending to 
ſome Prerogative, as being the moſt powerful, and con- 
tributing moſt to the Publick; whereas the others are for 
maintaining their Liberty and Equality. All the reſt of 
the Cities are eſpecially jealous of Amſterdam,” becauſe 
this City draws abundance of Trade from the reſt, and 
puts them in apprehenſion, as if ſhe were ambitious to do- | 
mineer over them. But the greateſt Irregularity happens 
in cheir Conftitution, by means of the Prince of Orange, Piince of 
who having the Favour of the Common People, of the g. 
Land-Soldiers and the Clergy, (for the Clergy hate the 
Arminians, who being of the Barneveldt Faction, are Ene- 
mies of the Prince) ſeems to endanger hebel 
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Wherefore the chief Men in the Cities, to whom belongs 
the Magiſtracy there, poſſeſs their Places in continua 
Fear, except they will be pliable to the Prince of Orange; 
whoſe Intereſt is alfo inconſiſtent with that of the State, bt 
becauſe no Land-War can be advantageous for Holland: : Bib 
Whereas in time of War, his Authority is much greater 1755 
than otherwiſe, eſpecially conſidering ga their Army is | 
foreign and: mercenary. And therefore, according to this | 
Form of Government, ſcarce a firm Peace can be efta- 1 
bliſh'd at home. It may eafily happen, that the Prince | if 
may aſpire to be their Sovereign. And when the Pro- 1 
vince of Guelderland did offer to him the Sovereignty, be 1675; | 


7 
13 
mY 


gave them to underſtand, that if all the reſt were of the 
ame Opinion they ſhould have no Occafion to look for 
him behind the Wine- Pipes, as-the Jews did for Saul; 
yet the wiſer Sort are of Opinion, that he would reap no 
great Benefit from this Sovereignty, fince it would be | 
ſcarce poſſible to keep ſo many great Cities in obedience | 
againſt their Will: For Citadels and Gariſons would 
prove the Ruin of Trade, which never flouriſhes where 
abſolute Power controuls the Subje&, Wherefore it ſeems 
more adviſable for the Prince to be ſatisfied with what 
Power he has, it being certain that if he knows how to 
manage the Humour of the People he is almoſt able to 
do what he pleaſes. It has been a great Diſpute, whe- 
ther it be for the Advantage of theſe Netherlands to have a 
'Governor-General, Thoſe who are for the Affirma- 
| 5 R 3 tive 
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beige. duces to the outward Splendor of the Commonwealth, 
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Whether it tive alledge, that this Country having been from ancient 
is their Ad- ; NN E n 
vantage to Time under the Juriſdiction of a Limited Bovereignty, 
have a Sove- has been uſed to that Form of Government; that it con- 


and to uphold the Authority of the Magiſtrates in the 
Cities; that thereby Factions and Tumults are kept un. 
der and ſuppreſſed. That thereby are prevented a great 
many Inconveniencies in execuCng any Defigns of Mo- 
ment, which are incident to an Ariſtocratical and Demo- 
cratical State, vi. Slow and divided Counſels in Con- 
ſultations, Delays in Executions, and the divulging of 
ſecret Defigns ; all which we will leave undetermin'd 
8 Ti is alſo to be eſteem'd one of the Weakneſſes; 
Common- : of this ommonwealth, tha 10 great a Number of Inha- 
wealth, bitants cannot be maintain'd b _— Product of the Land, 
but muſt get their Bread from abroad, and by the help 
of Foreigners. Wherefore the certain Ruin * Com- 
monwealth is at hand, whenever its Trade and Navigation 
ſhould be ſtopp'd ; which however is not altogether impoſ- 
fible to happen. The Difference of Religion 1s commonly 
reckoned among the Weaknefſes.ofa State. But ſome make 
this one of the main Pillars of the flouriſhing Condition of 
Holland, becauſe it contributes greatly to the Populouſ- 
neſs, Strength, and Increaſe of this State. The Reform- 
ed Religion is here the Eſtabliſh'd Religion, all the reſt 
being only tolerated : The Papiſis are conniv'd-at ; but 
at the ſame time the State keeps a ſtrict Eye over them, 
for fear the Prieſts, who all depend on the Pope, ſhould 
enter into a Correſpondency with Sain. Yet it is rarely | 
ſeen in Holland, that one Subject hates the other, or pro- 
ſecutes him upon the Score of Religion. It is alſo very 
inconvenient for the Inhabitants, that all ſorts of Victu- 
als are fold at ſo exceſſive a Rate; the Reaſun of which 
is, that the greateſt Revenues of Holland are raiſed by 
way of Excile upon theſe Commodities; and it is a com- 
mon Saying that before you can get a Diſn of Fiſh ready 
dreſs d upon your Table at Amſterdam, you have paid a. 
bove 30 ſeveral Faxes for it. And eee all 
theſe heavy Impoſitions, the State is much in Debt. There 
are ſome alſo who pretend, that the Traffic of the Dutcb 
dwindles; for which they alledge ſeveral Reaſons, vi. 
That ſince the Peace concluded at Munſter, other Nations 
have likewiſe apply'd themſelves to Trade: That the 
Price of the Eaſi India Commodities falls every Lear, 


and 
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and yet the Charges of the Company increaſe daily. For 
whereas formerly five or fix Eaſt- India Ships coming home 
yearly were reckon ' d very conſiderable, now eighteen or 
twenty return; which ſo overſtocks them with theſe 
Commodities, that they are obliged to lay them up in 
their Warehouſes for a conſiderahle time before they can 
vent them without Loſs. They alledge alſo, that Corn 
has been of late Years fo. abundant in France, Spain, Italy, 
and England, that the Hollanders have not ſent much of 
it into theſe. Parts, it being their Cuſtom to fetch Corn 
from the Eaſt Sea, where they vent, in exchange of it, 
molt of their Spices : That the great Addition of Fortifi- 
cations and ſumptuous Buildings to the City of Amſter- 
dam have mken o 2 great Quantity of Ready Money, 
which might have been better employ d in way of Trade; 
and that Luxury and Debauchery gains ground dai 
in that City. In fine, the Reaſon why the Hollanders 
had ſuch ill Succeſs in the Beginning of the laſt War, 
ſeems to be, that by their great Eagerneſs for Gain and 
Trade their Martial Heat was almoſt extinguiſh'd ; and 
that after the Peace concluded at Munſter, being not ap- 
prehenſive of any Invaſion by Land, they only apply d 
themſelves to ſtrengthen their Power at Sea, and diſmiſ- 
ſing their beſt Officers, ſupply'd their Places with their 
own. Relations; whoſe Motto was Peace and a good Go- 
verument. For in the time of the War with England they 
difmiſs'd the Engliſo veteran Troops; and in the Year 
1668, the French Troops; both which were the Flower 


have been reduc'd into a very i 
Prince of Orange had no. more Concern with them. Be- 
fides this, they thought themſelves very ſecure, not ima- 
gining that France would either dare or he able to at- 
tempt a Conqueſt over them, as long as. they were ſure 


that the Emperor and Spain would fide with them; nei- 


of their Armies, which of 3 moſt, by oy . | 
Condition, fince the 


ther did they imagine that the Exgliſ would join with - 
the French againſt them. And at leaſt they hoped they 


would beat the Engliſs out of the Sea before France 
ſhould' be able to take three or four Places. They rely'd 


upon the old Way of making War, when a whole Cam- 


Paign was taken up with the taking of one Place, and 
when whole Books were compoſed of the taking of Groll, 
or the War of Ghent. It is alſo believed, that ſome of the 


Hollanders were not ſorry that uy had no great Succeſs 


by 


24.7 


1665. 
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by Land, haping the hy to bring into Diſcredit the Con- 
duct, and to diminiſh the Authority of the Prince, whom 
they had been obliged to make, their Captain - General a. 


nion of the Seas and. Trade; a Nation who are extremely 
diflatisfied, that this new Commonwealth, which, when 
it was in a, very tottering Condition, was powerfully up- 
held by them, has now been before-hand with them in 
the Eaſt-brdies, and daily ſpoil their Markets almoſt every- 


- 


where. For becauſe an Engli/oman is naturally proud, and 


loves to live well, whereas a Hollander minds nothing ſo 
much as his Gain, being. ſatisfied with, an indifferent 
Share, not ſpends any thing idly; a Hollander can ſell 
cheaper than an  Engl/oman, and Strangers will always 
rather deal with the firſt than the laſt. It is therefore, in 
all probability, the chief Intereſt of Holland not to irritate 
"England, and rather allow them ſome Ceremonial Prero- 
.gatives at Sea, ſuch as Striking, and the like; but withal 
to ſtrengthen their. Power at Sea, that in caſe England 
ſhould really conteſt with them for the Trade and Fiſhing, 
they may be 


they way he abt fo. make Head againſt them. The 
Hollander: muſt alſo, as much as is poſſible, endeavour 


4 1 
— 


to encourage che ſame ſort ot Manufacture as is in Eng- 
"land, and either to make theſe Commodities better, or 
at leaſt to ſell them cheaper, in order to get the Ad- 
dann from them. The Hollanders ought to ſtand in 
een 
that King is their great Enemy, having o poſed for 2 
n Lime. all-their Debgns, Tt 18 thopefore very 
,negeMſary fo be in a good Poſture on the Land-Side, and 
to KEEP fair with the Princes of Germany, who elſe would 
"permit the French to march through their Territories, or 
,elſe_perhaps. join with them. They muſt ee 
the Preſery 1 7 of the Fpaniſb Netherlands, which, they 


; ought. to conſider as their Frontier, and ſuch a Frontier as 
_pbliges Hain always to fide with Holland againſt France. 


| hey muſt take care to be rovided with good Officers, 
gnd to put the Province of Holland into a beiter Poſture of 
* 7 | 
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Defence 
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Defence on the fide of Guelderland. It is not eaſy to be 
ſuppoſed that England and France will join again againſt 
Holland; befides that this may be prevented by the Hol- 
landers. It is the Intereſt of Holland, to take Care that the 

Naval Strength of France do's not increaſe too much, and 
to prevent, as much as in them lies, that they do not ſet- 
tle a Trade in the Eaſt. Indies. And as France draws the 
Riches of all Europe to its ſelf by its Manufactures, ſo 
the Hollanders muſt try to imitate them, and furniſh other 
Nations with the like. From Spain, Holland need to fear Sai. 
nothing either by Sea or Land, ſince they were ſo much 
enervated by the Belgick War. Nay, it is their com- 

mon Intereſt now, that they cultivate a mutual good Un- 
derſtanding, to- ſtop the Progreſs of the French in the Ne- 
therlands:. and the Spaniards have ſcarce any thing left 
them from which the Dutch could have any Proſpect of 
Benefit, as being not in a Capacity to conquer or to mait- 

tain the Weſt-Indies, And though the Hollanders may. be 

very troubleſome to the Spaniſh Silver Fleets, yet the Sa- 

ie Privateers may, on the other hand, do them conſide- 

rable Miſchief, Portugal has no Pretenſions againſt Hol. Portugal. 
land, and it ought moſt to ſtand in awe of the Hollander, 
becauſe theſe would be glad of an Opportunity to take 

from the Portugueze, Brazil, and what they have left in 

the Eaſjt-Indjes; and, in effect, they want not Strength 

to execute ſuch a Deſign upon Occaſion given. Holland 

being obliged to fetch their Bread from the Baltick, the 

Coalls of which are (as'twere ) the Granary of Holland, 

they have all along taken Care that neither of the Nor- 
thern Kings ſhould be Maſter alone of the Eaſt. Sa; The Nor- 
which = Fm is the eaſier kept now, fince the Sound beraC es. 
is divided betwixt Sweden and Denmark, And it ts noto- 
rious enough what Game they have play'd with theſe 
two Kings. For the reſt, it is the general Intereſt of Hol- 
land to To fair with all other Princes, in order to 
maintain a free Commerce every-where. And in thoſe 
Places where they cannot Trade alone, it is the Intereſt 
of the Hollangers, either by Goodneſs or Cheapneſs of 
their Commodities, and an eaſy Deportment, to endea- 
vour to draw the chief Benefit of Trade to themſelves. 
For this is the eaſier and leſs odious way to heap up Ri- 
ches, than if they ſhould attempt publickly to wreſt the 
Foreign Trade from all other Nations ; fince it would 
Mane impoſſible for them alone to maintain a general 
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Of the SWITZERS. 

The firſt O. G. 1. THE Countries which are poſſeſs'd now by the 


riginal of Switzers belonged formerly to the German Em- 
cots 1-098 ire; but their uniting in one Commonwealth, was oc- 
caſion'd thus: The three ſmall Countries of Ury, Switr, 
and Under- Malden, which commonly are call'd the three 
Foreft Towns, enjoy'd very ancient Privileges, which they 
pretended to have been granted them by the Emperor 
Lewis, firnamed the Pious; yet ſo, that he Emperor uſed 
to ſend thither a Judge or Vicar, who had the ſypreme 
en IG in criminal Affairs. There were alſo ſome 
onaſteries in thoſe Countries, which, tho they enjoy'd 
re Privileges, yet did they not interfere with the 5 
iberty of the People. But there lived a great many No- t 
blemen among them, who by degrees getting the Aſcen- 5 
dant over the common People, incroach'd upon their Li- 
berty, eſpecially during the Differences betwixt the Em- 
perors and the Popes, when the Nobility us'd to fide with 
the Pope, but the Commonalty with the Emperor. Theſe 
Diviſions betwixt the Nobility and the People grew ve- 
ry high at the time of the great n which ha 
pen“ after the Death of t e Emperor redrich, the Second; 
and breaking out into an open War, the whole Nobili 
was driven out ofthe Country; but by the Emperor Rodol- 
Pbus's Authority, a Reconciliation was made betwixt 
them, and the Nobles were reſtored to their Eſtates. Thus 
did theſe Countries enjoy their former Liberty, till the 
Reign of Albert I. who having conceived a Fatred a- 
; ainſt them, becauſe they had fided with his Rival Adol- 
er! Naſſaw, was very defirous to annex them to his 
Hereditary Countries; the Monafteries therefore, and a 
. many of the Nobility, having, upon his Deſire, 
ubmitted themſelves to the furiſdielion of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, the fame was alfo propoſed to the three above- 
mentioned Places; who refuſing his Propoſition, he ſet 
over them Imperial Judges or an bi 1 contrary to 
the ancient Cuſtom, began to reſide in ſtrong Caſtles, and 
having firſt try d by Perſuaſives to bring them over to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, afterwards, when they found their la- 
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bour loſt that way, grow very burthenſome to the Peo- 
ple by their Oppreſſions; neither were the Petitions 
made againſt them by the Commanalty any ways regar- 
ded by the Emperor; nay, the Judge of Under-Walden, 
whoſe Name was Gezſler, was become ſo extravagant, 
that he ſet his Hat upon 2 Pole in the Market-place of 
Altorf, commanding thatevery Body ſhould Pay the ſame 
reſpect to his Hat as to himſelf, in order to make a Tryal 
of their Obedience. And among others, one M illiam 
Tel hAVIDg often paſs d by without paying the Reſpe& 
demanded, he forc'd him to ſhoot with an Arrow through 
an Apple, which was placed upon his only Son's Head: 
However, Tell having luckily, and by the kind Direction 
of Providence, hit the Apple without hurting his Son, 
he was thereupon ordered to Priſon ; but making his E- 
RE work'd the People into an implacable Hatred of 


* 


8. 2. There were at that time three Men of great Au- The ft bp. 
thority among them, wiz. Werner Stauffacher born in Swita, —_ _ 
Walter Furſt born in Ury, and Arnold of Melchthale born 
in Under-Walden: Theſe enter'd into an Aſſociation, 
whereby it was agreed among them to rid themſelves 
of this Tyranny, and to reſtore their ancient Liberty. 
A great many more having enter'd afterwards into the fame 
Afociation, an Agreement was made betwixt them, That 
in the Year 1308, on the firſt day of January, they ſhould 
ſurprize theſe Judges in their ſtrong Caſtles, and drive 
them out of the Country. This Confederacy was made 
in the Year £307, on the 15th of October; and being af- 
terwards put in Execution in the Year 1308, on the firſt 
Day of January, the three Cities abovementioned entered 
into a Confederacy. for ten Years, for the mutual De- 
fence of their ancient Liberties. In the Year 1315, Leo- 
pod Arch Duke of Arſtria, Son of Albert I. marched with 
| an Army of 20000 Men to force them to Obedience; 
againſt whom they marched out with 13000 Men, and 
whilſt the Auſtrian Forces were marching betwixt a Lake 
and inacceſſible Mountains, ſome of the Switzers, by 
rowling down upon them, and throwing great Heaps of 
Stones among them, put the Enemy in Conſuſion, whilft 
the reſt fell upon them and entirely defeated them near 
Morgarten. Thea theſe three Places renewed their Con- 3 
federacy; and having confirmed it by ſolemn Oaths, they nn. 


| Krona 
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agreed it ſhould continue for ever. This was done at 
Brun in the Year'1320, on the 9th of December. And this 
is the firſt beginning of that Commonwealth, the Con- 
federates of which us'd to call themſelves Echytſgenoſſen 
(which fignifies ally d by Oath) but Strangers call them 
in general Switzers, from that one Place called Switz, 


| TheGeft de- F. 3. Nevertheleſs the firſt Intention of this Confede- 
ra} 2 racy was not to {ſeparate themſelves from the German Em- 
Pire, but only to maintain their ancient Privileges ; tho“ 

by Degrees they began toadminiſter their own Affairs at 

home without ſending their Deputies to the Dyets of the 

Empire; and the Switzers were not, till in the Year 1648, 

viz. in the Weſtpbalian Peace, declared quite indepen- 

dant from the Roman Empire. The Emperor Lewis IV. 
confirmed the abovementioned Confederacy, and in 1320 

ſent them a new Imperial Vicar or Judge, unto whom, 

after having receiv'd new Aſſurances to be maintained in 

their Privileges, they did Homage in the Name of the 
Emperor. But the following Emperors gave them full 

Power to chuſe Judges among themſelves, granting them 
the ſupreme JuriſdiQion both in Civil and Criminal Af- 
fairs. In the Year 1332 Lucern, and in the Year 1351, 
Zurich entered into this Confederacy. Lucern was former- 
ly under the Juriſdiction of the Houſe of Auſtria. Zurick, 
which is the chiefeſt of the Confederacy, was formerly 
a free Imperial City. Immediately after, Glaris, and in 
the Year 1352, Zug and Bern were united with the for- 
mer. The Switzers, after this Time, engaged in heavy 
Wars with the Houſe of Auſtria, and in 1386 flew Leo- 
pold Arch-duke of Auſtria, with a great many Nobles, in 
the Battel near S-mpach. In the Year 1444, the Switzers 
gave another Proof of their Valour ; for the Dauphin of 
France, afterward call'd Lewis Xl. marching with 2 great 
Army to difturb the Council then held at Baſil, was at- 
 tack'd by 1900 Switzers with ſuch Fury, that tho' they 
all fell in the Enterprize, yet did they ſtrike ſuch a Terror 
into the French, that they quickly retreated homewards. 


Battel near 
Ser pach. 


Wars with | F. 4. In the Year 1476, the Switzers were engag'd in 2 
os, War againſt Charles Duke of Burgundy, the latter being 
Burguzdy, ſtirr'd up by Lewis XI. who was for keeping his Hands 
| full and bufily employed. Againſt him Rhene Duke of 


Lerrain, and the Biſhops of Stratshurgb and Baſil, made 
pl 5 an 
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an Alliance with the Switzers. The Emperor Fredrick HI. 
taking hold of this Opportunity to gratify the implacable 
e that his Family bore to the Swiſs, commanded 
them to fall upon the Duke of Burgundy, who then was 
an Enemy of the Empire: And having afterwards made 


a Peace with the Duke without including the .Switzers,. 
hop d they would be ſeverely chaſtis'd w this brave 


Prince: But things happen'd quite contrary to his Ex- 


pectation; for the Switzers defeated the Duke in three 


reat Battels, firſt near Granſon, afterwards near Marten, 


where the Duke had an Army of one hundred thouſand 
Men, and at laſt near Nancy in Lorrain, where the Duke 


himſelf was killed. By theſe Victories the Switzers gain- 


ed great Reputation. In the Year 1481, Fribzrgh and 
Solutburn ; in the Year 1501, Baſil and Sbaftſbauſen, and 
laſt of all Appen-Zell, were united with this Confedera- 
cy. The whole Body then of the Swiſs Confederacy is 


compoſed of thirteen Commonwealths, called Cantons; 


among theſe Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Zug, Baſt, Friburgb, 
Solut hurn, and Shaftſbauſen, are Cities; Uri, Switz, Un- 


der-walden, Glaris, and Appen-Zell, are Countries, where 


a $900 Number of Towns and Villages are to be met 
withal. The Switzers have alſo ſome other Confederates, viz. 


the Abby and City of St. Gall, the Griſons, the. Vallsſws, 


the Cities of Rotzveil, Munthuſen, Bienne, Biel, Geneva, 
and Newburgh, on the Lake. There are alſo retaining 
to them ſeveral Cities and ſome Countries, which are ei- 


ther ſubject to the whole Confederacy, or to ſome parti- 
cular Commonwealths. 


z 


d. 5. The Swifzers were likewiſe oblig'd to fight a- 
E the Emperor Maximilian I. for their Liberty; he 


having ſtirr'd up the Swabian League againſt them, hoping 
by this way to chaſtiſe them. 
moſt part got the better of their Enemies, till, through 


ut the Suitzers, for the 


the Media tion of Leuis Duke of Milan, a Peace was 


made betwixt them. Not to relate here ſome inteſtine 


Commotions among them, they ha ve done great Actions 
abroad, under the Conduct of other Nations, and more 


Some o1her 
Wars of the 
Switzers. 
1499 


eſpecially under the French. For Lewis XI. having, whilſt 


he was Dauphin, ſufficiently tryed their Valour in the 
Engagement near Baſi, ſought by all Ways, after he was 
King, to make uſe of the Sw/s in his Wars; wherefore 


be allowed them à certain yearly Penſion; and his Son 


Charles 


Ne i 
| 7 n 
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Their Wars 


math France. 


1512. 


15315. 


B 


deur of a 


| Peaſants as he ufed to call them.) He having therefore 


ing at the ſame time fall'n into France on the ot 
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Charles VIII. made uſe of the Swirzers with good Succeſs 
in his Expedition againſt Naples; for the Tratans, when 
they ſaw the Switzers make ſuch a prodigious Havock a- 
mong them by the help of their Battel-Axes and large 
e Sure; they were ſo ſurpriz d at it, that they 
counted the former Wars nothing in compariſon of this, 
and look'd upon the Switzers more like ſome Monſters 
than Soldiers. Lewis XII. alſo employed the Switters in 
his Service in his Traliav Wars, tho' they loft great part 
of their Reputation there. For the Swirzers which were 
lifted in the Service of Lewis Maurus Duke of Milan, re- 


fuſing to fight againſt their Countrymen that were in the 


French Army, thereby betray'd this Prince into the hands 
of the French. | Fn ents 3 


& 6. But in the Year 1510, the Swirzers left the Bench 
Service; for the time of Agreement with France bein 
expired, they demanded a larger Penſion, which Lewis XII. 
refuſed to pay them, thinking it unbecoming the Gran- 

King to be impoſed upon by theſe Highland 


diſmiſſed them, took into his Service Tome of the Griſons 
and Germans in their ſtead. But this proved very diſad- 
vantageous to France; for they lifted themſelves under 


Pope Julius II. and did great Service againſt France. 


They attack'd the French, who were much more nume- 
rous, with ſuch Fury, near Novara, that after a bloody 
Fight they not only routed them, but quite beat them 


out of Traly. Afterwards they fell into Burgundy, and be- 


fieged the City of Dijon, where the Duke of Tremouille 


was obliged to make a very diſhonourable Agreement 


with them, and was glad to ſend them home with fair 
Promiſes of great Sums of Money ; and if he had nor 
ſtopp'd their Progreſs, they would certainly have wy 
France into the utmoſt Danger, the King of England 
Diet fide. 
The Suitzers attack'd Francis I. in his Camp near Ma- 
r19nano ; the Fight laſted two Days, and after a great 


deal of Bloodſhed on both fides, the Switzers retired in 


200d order. Upon which Confideration Francis I. in 
e Year next following gained their Friendſhip by a 
reat Sum of Money ; whoſe Example the ſucceeding 
ings have followed ever ſince. Their ancient Reputa- 


tion is much diminiſhed of late Tears, partly becauſe 


they 
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they are not altogether ſo furious now, partly becauſe 
other Nations have found out a way to bring their Infan- 
try into a better Condition. And beſides this, thoſe great 
Back-Swords which the Swiſs us d to handle with ſo much 
Dexterity by the extraordinary Strength of their Arms, 
are quite out of uſe in Europe. 1-42. 


$. 7. As to the Nature and Quality of the Countries 
which are inhabited by the Switzers, they are very indif- 
ferent ; for in the mountainous ms ſcarce any thin 
elſe but Paſture Grounds are to be metwithal ; and tho 
the Valley and flat Country produces Corn and Wine in 
conſiderable Quantities, yet among ſo vaſt a number of 
Inhabitants there appears no great Plenty, for that fo- 
reign Commodities cannot be imported withour great 
Difficulty; and what is deficient in the native Soil, is not 
repaired by Traffick and ManufaQuries. *Tis therefore 
accounted a common Calamity among the Switzers, if 
once in ſome Years the Plague does not come amo 
them, to rid them of fo many ſuperfluous Mouths. Let 
they enjoy this Benefit by the Situation of their Country, 
that, by reaſonof the high Mountains and narrow Paſſa- 
ges, it 18 almoſt inacceſſible, eſpecially on the Iralian fide 
and in the midſt of the Country; for ſome of the out- 
ward parts are of a very eaſie Acceſs. _ 


$ 8. The Switzers pretend to be downright honeſt and 
true to their Word ; and indeed, they are generally fim- 
= and plain-dealing, without any great Cunning or 
By-deſigns; but they are courageous, and ſoon provoked 
to Wrath. They are ſtedfact in their Reſolutions, from 
m_ they don't eaſily recede; their Valour, Conſtan- 
| FL allneis, and Strength of Body, has ſo recommen- 

d them to a great many Princes, that they chuſe their 
Guards among them; and the King of France maintains 
a conſiderable number of Swiſs Foot Soldiers. They are 
very forward to fight, but not to undergo any other Hard- 
ſhip or Labour: They expect to have their Pay duly ; 
if that fail, they return home as faſt as they can ; from 
| whence comes the Proverb, No Money, No Swiſs. They 

do not love to bear Hunger or Hardſhip in other Coun- 
tries, becauſe they have enough of that at home: It is 
one of the Articles of Agreement made with France, 'That 
the Crown ſhall never have leſs than 6000 at a time in 


Pay, 
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The Nature 
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The Genius 
of this Nati - 
on. 


Their 
Strevgth 
andWeak- 
acſs. 


their publick Councils is ſuc 
Valour at home, that they can employ it no better than 
to ſell it for a little Money to other Nations. 15 


TheirNeigh H. 10. This is the very Reaſon why the Switzers are 


dours, 
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Pay, and that theſe are not to be ſeparated, to the end, 
that in caſe theſe Articles ſhould not be perform'd, they 
may be in Capacity to aſſiſt one another: They alſo ne- 


ver will be employ'd in any Sea- Service. 


9. 9. The main Strength of. this Confederate Com- 


monwealth conſiſts in the Number of its Inhabitants; 
for the City of Bern, which has the greateſt Territories, 


pretends alone to be able to ſend into the Field rooeco' 


_— Men. And it is not to be queſtioned, but that, 
1 


they had been ambitious of _y Conqueſts, tha: 
eſt pitch, or had 


time when their Glory was at the ig 
l 


not wanted Conduct, they might eafily have brought un- 


der their Subjection the Franche Compte, and a great part 
of Lombardy; but the Reaſon why they did not aim at 
Conqueſts, was partly their Inclination, which did not 

rompt them to encroach upon their Neighbours, part- 


y the Conſtitution of their Government, which ſeems 
to be unfit for 3 and ſudden Enterprizes; for each 
Canton by it ſe 


always very poſitive in their Opinions, and ſuſpicious of 
all Mankind: And the whole Confederacy is altogether 


adapted for their common Defence, and for the main- 


taining of a firm Union betwixt themſelves. The Diffe- 


rence of Religion is alſo a main Obftacle among them, 
ſome of them being Roman Cathbolicks, but moſt Pro- 
teſtants, and both Parties ou Zealots in their Religi- 


on: Wherefore it ſeems a hard Task to make them all 
truly unanimous, except forc'd by the Neceſſity of a com- 
mon Dagger. And in this Democratical Government, 


it is not to be ſuppoſed that one Man can have ſuffi- 
cient Authority to ſway the reſt, and to ſtir them up to 


any great and ſudden e r And this ſlowneſs of 
a check upon their natural 


the beſt Neighbours in the World ; as being never to be 


feared, and always ready to aſſiſt you in Caſe of Neceſ- 
fity, if you Pay them for it. On the other hand, they 
in great fear of their Neighbours, een 
tates 


need not ſtan 


f confidered is a Democracy, the higheſt 
Power being lodged in the Guildes; and it is certain, that 
fuch as are of little Underſtanding and Experience are 


. —— — 
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States of Italy are not ina Capacity to do them any harm; 
and Germany is not willing to hurt them. If the Houſe 
of Auſtria ſhould attack them, they are able to defend 
themſelves; and beſides this, they may in ſuch a Caſe be 
ſure to be back'd by France. France alone ſeems to be 
their moſt dangerous Neighbour ; and it has been the 
Wonder of many, why the Switzers rely altogether upon 
the French Alliance and Promiſes, and do not in the leaſt 
endeavour to ſecure their Country againſt the growing . 
Power of France; and that in the laſt War they leſt the 
Franche-Compte to the Mercy of the French, which opens 
the Paſſage into their Country, and enables the French 
to levy Soldiers on their Frontiers at pleaſure. It ſeems 
3 to be the preſent Intereſt of Switzerland, not to 
irritate the French, and nevertheleſs to take care that they 
do not make themſelves Maſters of their Frontier Places, 
vix. of Geneva, Newburgh on the Lake, the four Foreſt 
Towns, and Conſtance: They muſt likewiſe take care that 
they do not ſend too great a Number of their Men into 
the French Service, whereby they may exhauſt their own 
Stock of Soldiers; and that ſuch as are ſent into the 
French Service may be engag'd not to be forgetful of 
their Duty to their Native Country, ſo as to be ready to 
return home in caſe of en On the other hand, 
France ſeems to have no great Reaſon to attack the Switzers, 
29 long as they are quiet, and do not pretend to oppoſe. 
the French Defigns ; it being evident, that if France had 
once obtained its Aim, the Suitzers would be obliged to 
ſubmit themſelves. And it ſeems at this time more ad- 
vantageous for the French to make uſe of the Switzers as 
their Allies, than by conquering them, to make them re- 
fractory Subjects, who, by reaſon of their natural Stub- 
bornneſs, muſt be bridled by ſtrong Gariſons, which 
would ſcarce be maintained out of the Revenues of ſo 
poor a Country. GL e 


vs 
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E but divided into a great many ſmall States, > 4 LS > 
independent of each other, moſt of them being Democra- 
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cies: And tho' ſome of them had their Kings, yet theſe 
had more Authority to adviſe than to command. 'Theſe 
ſeveral States were at laſt united under the Government 
of the Franks ; For the Kings of the Merovingian Family 
having undertaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germany, did 
reduce ſeveral of them under their Subjection: And 
Charles the Great reduced all Germany under his Juriſ- 
diction, he being at the ſame time Maſter of France, Ira), 
Rome, and a part of Sain; all which Provinces he com- 
mitted to the Care of certain Governors who were called 
Graves or Marc-Graves. The Saxons retained more. of 
their ancient Liberty than the reſt ; wherefore the better 
to keep this then barbarous Nation in obedience, he 
erected ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees in Saxony, hoping by the 
Influence of the hrillian Doctrine, to civilize this bar- 
barous People. Lewa, ſurnamed the Pious, Son of Charles 
the Great, had three Sons, viz. Lotharius, Lewis, and 
Charles, who divided the Empire of the. Franks among 
them. In this Divifion Lewis got for his Share all Ger- 
many, as far as it extends on this fide of the Rhine, and 
alſo ſome Countries on the other fide of that River, b 

reaſon of the Vineyards, as tis ſaid, which are on both 
fides. All which he was poſſeſs d of as Soyereign, with- 
out being any way dependent on his elder Brother, much 
leſs the younger, who had France for his Share: And at 


that time Germany was firſt made a Kingdom indepen- 
dent of any other. e 


Caroloman - 


S8. 2. Carolomannus, the Son of this Lewis, did, after 
the Death of Charles the Bald, who was King of France, 
and had born the Title of Roman Emperor, conquer Italy, 


and took upon him the Imperial Dignity, notwithſtand- 


' #4 Craſſns. | 


Arnulpł. 
887. 


894. 
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% 
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ing that Lewis Son of Charles the Bald and King of France 
had, upon Inſtigation of the Pope, aſſumed the ſame 
Title. After him ſucceeded his younger Brother Caro- 
lus Craſſus, who maintained both the 9. — of Italy 
and the Imperial Title. But the great Men in Germany 
having depoſed the ſaid Charles, they made Arnulph, the 
Son of the abovementioned Carolomannus, King of Ger- 
many; who went into Haly, and took upon him the 
Title of Roman Emperor, which he had contended for 


aà good while with Berengarius Duke of Frioul, and Guido 
Duke of Spoleto. But after the Death of Arnulpb, his 
Son Lewis, ſurnamed the Child, obtained the Crown of 


i — : Germany ) 
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Germany, under whoſe Reign the Affairs of Germany were 
in ſo ill a Condition, that he had no Leiſure to look into 
thoſe of Traly : For Arnulph had called to his Aſſiſtance 
the Hungarians againſt Zwentepold King of Bohemia. and. 
ainſt him; and by their Ad 
But the Hungarians, | 
who were at that time a moſt barbarous Nation, having. 
got a Taſte of Germany, made an Inroad into that Coun- 
where with an inhuman Cruelty. 
Lewis near Augsburgb, obliging him 
to pay them a yearly Tribute; notwithſtanding! which, 

they ravag'd and plunder d where- ever they came. This 
Overthrow was chiefly occaſion'd by the King's tender 
and the Diviſions of the Great Men among them- 


Moravia, that had rebell'd a 
reduc'd Zwentepold to obedience : 


y alſo: defeate 


who aimed at nothing more than to eſtabliſh their 


own Authority. After the Death of Lewis, Conrad, Duke 
of Franconia, was elected King of Germany, under whoſe. 
tent Dukes of Lorain, Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Saxony, did pretend to maintain the Hereditary Poſſeſ- 
fion and Sovereiguty of their reſpective Countries; which 
Conrad was not able to prevent: And becauſe Henry Duke 
of Saxony was moſt potent, and Conrad feared that at laſt . 
ht quite withdraw himſelf from the German Em- 
e upon his Death-Bed adviſed the reſt of tbe 
Princes of Germany to make him their King; which was 
ly. And thus the Empire was transferred 


done accordin 


from the Carolingian Family to the Saxons. 


9. 3. Henry, ſurnamed the Reborn, bridled the Fury Henry th 
of the Hungarians ; for they having made a great Inroad = rr. 


| „and demanded the yearly Tribute from 
him, he ſent them, by way of ridicule, a Mangy Dog. 
and afterwards defeated them in a bloody Battel near 
b, where he flew 8c0co of them. Under the 
this King, the greateſt Part of the Cities which 
fides of the Rhine, were either built 
or elſe fortified with Walls. This Henry alſo did con- 
quer the Serbes and Yandals, a Sarmatick or Srlavonian 
Nation, poſſeſſed of a large Tract of Land in Germany, 
on the River Elbe, whom he drove out of Miſnia, Luſa- 
tia, and the Marquiſate of Brandenburgb. After he had 
re-eſtabliſhed the Affairs of Germany, he died in the Year 


are fituated on t 


Great, who at firſt was engag'd in heavy Civil W 
| 8 


936. After him ſucceeded his Son Otho, ſurnam'd The 0th» he 
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gainſt ſeveral Princes, but eſpecially againſt thoſe who I thei 
pretended to be of the Race of Charles the Great, and ¶ but 
were extremely diſſatisfied that the Royal Dignity was ven 
transferred to the Saxons. He was alſo very fortunate in in| ; 
his Wars againſt the Danes and Sclavonians, as well as 


$ 

the Hungarians, who ventured to make another Incurſion "i 
into Germany, and received a capital Overthrow near I cen 

Augsburgh ; fince which time they never have dared to his 

ſhew themſelves in Germany. In Traly there had been ¶ a 


reat Confuſions for a long time, the Sovereignty having 21 
Ford uſurped ſometimes by one, ſometimes * another, hit 
till at laſt Otho being call'd thither, poſſeſs'd himſelf both 
14 of the Kingdom of Italy and the Imperial Dignity; it be- 
1 ing then agreed, that both the Imperial — Royal Dig- 
32 nity of Italy ſhould be inſeparably annex'd without any 
. farther Election to the Royal Dignity of Germany, and 

that no Pope ſhould be choſen without the Approbation 

of the King of the Germans. Upon this Reſolve, Otho 
was crowned at Rome, tho' indeed this Conqueſt has 
proved not very beneficial to Germany, the ſucceeding 

Popes having made it their Buſineſs to raiſe continual 

Diſturbances, which twas not ſo eaſy to prevent, be- 
cauſe theſe Places were not kept in awe by ſtrong Caſtles 

or Gariſons : And for that Reaſon, as often as the Popes 
were pleaſed to raiſe new Commotions, the Germans 
were obliged to ſend great Armies thither 5 which con- 
tinual Alarms conſumed great Quantities of Men and 
Money: In lieu of which, their Kings had ſcarce any 
Revenues out of Ttaly, except that they had free Quar- 
ters and Entertainment given them during their Stay there. 
This Ocho died in the Year 974, leaving for his Succeſſor 
his Son Otho II. who at firſt met alſo with great Diſtur- 
bances from ſome of the Princes of Germany. Afterwards 
Lotharius King of France would have made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Lorain, and had very near ſurpriſed: the Empe- 
ror at Aix la Chapelle: But Otho marched with an Army 
through Champaigne, to the very Gates of Paris; tho' in 

his return he received a confiderable Loſs : At laſt a 
Peace was concluded at Rheims, by virtue of which Lo- 

rain was left to the Emperor. He then undertook an 

Expedition into Italy againſt the Greeks, who had made 

themſelves Maſters of 4 Country : 'Theſe he overthrew 

' at firſt, but received afterwards a grand Defeat, becauſe 

the Romans and thoſe of Bene vento immediately turned 


their 


962. 


Went 978; | 
©tho II. 
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their Backs; he himſelf fell into the Hands of the Enemy, 

but found means to make his eſcape from them, and re- 
venged himſelf againſt the Romans and Beneventines for 
their, Infidelity. He died not long after of Vexation, 323. 
His Son Otho III. employ'd a great Part of his Reign in 
appeaſing the Tumults raiſed in Rome by the Conſu oy 
centius,. Who aiming at the Sovereignty, was hang'd for 

his Pains by the Emperor's Order; but Otho was after- 
wards. poiſon'd by the Widow of the ſaid Creſcentius with, 

a Pair of Gloves. Otho having left no Children behind 

him, the Crown was SER upon Henry II. ſurnamed 001. 
the Lame, Duke of Bavaria, who ſprang from the Saxon 

Race; with whom Egbert, Landgrave of Heſſe, did con- 

tend for the Crown, but loſt his Life in the Quarrel. This 
Emperor was. entangled in continual Troubles in Ttaly, 

and reduced Boleſlaus: King of Poland. In Conſideration 

of his being a great Benefactor to the Clergy, he was 


made a Saint after his Death. 


0.4. Henry II. having left no Children behind him, 924; 
the German Princes elected Conrad Sali, Duke of Franco- 
nia, Emperor in his room; which occaſion'd great Jea- 
louſy in the Saxons, and bloody Wars in Germany. This 
Emperor, met with great eee both in Germany 
and Italy, which were at laſt all compoſed. Rado/ph the 
laſt King of Burgundy and Arles dying without Iſſue, left 
him that Kingdom by his laſt Will, which he took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and united the ſame with Germany, having 
forced Fal, the Earl of Champaigne, who made a Preten- 
ſion unto it, to refign his Title. He was alſo. very for- 1034. 
tunate in his Wars againſt the Poles and Sclavonians, | 
and died in the Year 1039. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry III. 
Henry, ſurnamed the Black, who was continually alarm'd “““ 
by the Hungarians and the Pope's Intrigues, againſt whom 
e maintained the Imperial Dignity with great Bravery. Os 
He died in the Year 1055. His Son Henry IV's Reign Henry IV. 
was very long, but withal very troubleſome and unfor- 036. 
tunate. Among other Reaſons, this may be counted one 


ef the chiefeſt, that he being but fix Years of Age when 


his Father died, was left to the Tuition of ſuch as had no 
true Care of his Education; and beſides this, by ſelling 
the Chutch-Benefices without having any regard to De- 
ſerts, had done conſiderable Miſchief to the Empire. 
Wherefore” Henry coming * riper Years, and perce i- 
= | ving 


f 


The Pope 
gives bim 
great Trou - 


le. 


| thought to have now met with a fair Opportunity to ſet 


_ nefices upon any Body, but that it belonged to the Pope. 


7 Rebellion, with whom he waged long and bloody 


what too free and looſe in his younger Years, and the 


other hand, the Emperor having declared the Pope un- 
\ worthy of his Office, would have depoſed him. So the 
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ving how the Eccleſiaſticks had. got all the beſt Poſſeſſions 
of the Empire into their Hands, he reſolved to diſpoſſeſs 
them again; whereby he drew upon himſelf the Hatred 
of the Cleroy. The Saxons were alſo his great Enemies, 
becauſe he had by building ſome Fortrefſes endeavour 
to reſtrain their Inſolence; and tho' he often kept his 
Court in Saxony, yet he ſeldom preferr'd the Saxons to 
any Offices. Add to this, that moſt of the Princes were 
diffatisfied with him, becauſe he rarely adviſed with them 
concerning the publick State of Affairs, but followed ei- 
ther the Advice of his Counſellors, who were moſt of 
them Men of mean Birth, or elſe his own Head. Theſe, 
and fome other Reaſons, ſet the Saxons againſt him in an 


ars, till he vanquiſhed them at laſt. But * Hilde- 
brand, or Gregory VII. and his Succeſſors, raiſed a more 
dreadful Storm againſt him; for the Popes having long 
fince been vexed to the Heart, that they and the reſt of 
the Clergy ſhould be ſubject to the Emperor, Hildebrand 


the Clergy at liberty, at a Time when the Emperor was 
entangled in a War with the Saxons, and hated by moſt 
Princes of the Empire. The Emperor had lived ſome- 


Church-Benefices having been rather beſtowed upon Fa- 
vourites. or ſuch as _ well for them, than ſuch as de- 
ſerved them ; this turniſhed the Pope with a ſpecious 
Pretence to make a Decree, That it was not the Empe- 
ror's Right to 'beſtow Biſhopricks or other Church-Be- 


The Emperor 'was alſo ſummoned to appear 'at Rome, 
and to anſwer for his Misbehaviour ; and in caſe of Fai- 
lure, he was threaten'd with Excommunication. On the 


Pope excommunicated the Emperor, diſcharging all his 
Subjects from their Allegiance due to him; which pro- 


ved of ſuch Conſequence in thoſe Times, that all his Au- 
thority fell to the Ground at once among maſt of his 


Subjects, whereby he was reduced to the greateſt Ex- 
tremity. For the greateſt Part of the German Princes aſ- 
ſembled at Treves, where they depoſed Henry; which 


Sentence however was ſo far mitigated afterwards, as 


© accam- 


to haye it left to the Pope's Decigon, Henry therefore 
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accompanied by a few, was obli ed to undertake a Jour- 
ney in the midit of Winter into {raly ; and being arrived 


at Canuſio, was fain to ſtay three Days barefooted, in a 


coarſe Woollen Habit, in the outward Court, and in an 
humble'Poſture to beg the Pope's Abſolution, which he 
42 0 — C ˙ . „ 

But the Emperor received no great Advantage by it; 
for the Italians were quite diſguſted at this his indecent 
Submiffion and Weakneſs ; which obliged the Emperor 
to make uſe of his former Authority to reduce them to 
obedience. In the mean while the Princes of Germany, 
by Inftigation of the Pope, elected Radolph Duke of Swa- 
bia their King; but the Bavarians, Franconians, and the 
Countries next adjacent to the Rhine, remained in Obe- 
dience to the Emperor Henry. Thus a bloody War en- 
ſued, wherein Rado/þb and the Saxons were vanquiſhed 
in two Battels, and in the third he loſt his Right-Hand 
and Life. Then Henry called together an Aſſembly of 
the Biſhops; and having depoſed Hidebrand, cauſed ano- 
ther to be choſen in his room ; after which he took Rome, 
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1077. 


1084. 


and baniſh'd Hildebrand. But the Saxons perſiſted in their 


Rebellion againſt the Emperor, who was again excom- 
municated by the Pope, and having firſt ſet up Herman 


Duke of Luxemburgb, and after his Death Ecbert Marquis 


of Saxony for their King. but to no 2 ; they at laſt 
ſtirr d up the Emperor's Son againſt the Father. Upon 
this, the Emperor raiſed a great Army, whom the Son 
met in a deceitful manner A. begg'd his Pardon: Upon 
his Perſuaſions the Father having abandoned his Forces, 
and being upon his Journey to the Dyet at Mayence, ac- 
companied by a few, this ancient Prince was made a 
Priſoner and depoſed. He died ſoon after in great Mi- 
ſery, who in fixty fix Battels which he had fought in his 
Lite-time, generally obtained ſignal Victories. 


9. 5. As ſoon as Henry V. was made Emperor, he 
followed his Father's Example in maintaining the Impe- 
rial Dignity; for, after ſettling the Affairs of Germany, 
he march'd with an Army towards Rome, to renew the 
ancient Right of the Emperors in nominating Biſhops, and 
to be crowned there. 'The Pope, Paſchal II. having got 


/ 


Henry V. 


Notice of the Emperor's Defign, raiſed a great Tumult 


at Rome, where the Emperor was ſo cloſely beſet, that he 
Was fain to fight in Perſon for his Safety: But the Em- 


I 4 peror 


1822. 


14 2 5. 
Tutharius 


the Saxon. 


Conrad III. 


Frederick I. 


their City being laid level with the Ground, 
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peror having got the upper hand, made the Pope a Pri. 
ſoner, and forced him to give his Conſent to his Demands, 
And tho? this their Agreement was confirm'd by ſolemn 
Oaths and Execrations, yet no ſooner had the — 
turn d- his Back, but the — having declar d the Agree- 


. void, ſtirr d up the Saxons and the Biſhops in Ger- 


many againſt the Emperor. With theſe Henry was en- 
$28.0 in a very tedious War; and perceiving at laſt that 
there was no other way left to compoſe: theſe Differen- 
ces,, he granted the Pope's Demands, by renouncing his 
Right to nominate Biſhops at the Dyet held at Worms; 
which Reſignation, as it greatly diminiſh'd the Empe- 
ror's Authority, ſo on the other hand it ſtrengthen'd the 
Power of the Pope. This Emperor died without Iflue. 
To him ſucceeded Lotharius Duke of Savoy, who had for a 
Rival in the Empire Conrad Duke of Franconia, whom 
he quickly obliged to beg Pardon, and ſue for Peace. 
This Emperor having twice undertaken an Expedition 


into Fay, did with great Glory reſtore Tranquillity to 


that Country; and becauſe he uſed to flatter the Pope, 
he was in n among the Clergy. He died in the 
Year 1138. After his Death Conrad III. obtain'd the Im- 


perial Dignity, who was appoſed by Henry Duke of Suxo- 


ny and Bavaria, and his Brother Wulff, which occaſion'd 
bloody Wars againſt him. But Peace being reſtored a- 


mong them, he took an Expedition into th> Holy Land, 
; where he underwent great Calamities; for, though he 


fought his Way through the Saracens, and arriv'd lafely 
at Jeruſalem, yet after he had loſt the greateſt Part of his 


Army, wi thout doing, any thing of Moment, he was fain 


to return home. But whilſt he was buſy in making Pre- 


parations for another Expedition into Iraly, he died in the 


| T ne n 
& 6. Frederick I. ſucceeded him, who by the Italians 


was ſurnamed BarharoſJa,, Duke of Swabia, and who im- 


mediately, at the beginning of his Reign, having ſettled 


the Affairs of Germany, reduced Italy un er his Obedience; 
which, however was not of long Continuance; for the 


Milaneze quickly rebell'd, but were ſeverely. puniſh'd, 
T He was 
alſo in-continual Broils with the Pope, againſt whom and 


his Aſſociates, he obtained ſeveral Victories; yet being 
at laſt tired out with ſo many Wars, he made Peace 75 


1 im, 


. 
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him, eſpecially ſince his Son. Orho had been taken Priſon- 
er by the Venetians. At the concluding of this Peace, 'ris 
ſaid that Pope Alexander III. did ſet his Foot upon the 
Emperor's Neck, which by a great many is taken for a 
Fable. This Emperor was the laſt who maintained the 
Authority of the German Emperors in Italy. Laſt of all, 
he undertook an Expedition into the Holy Land againſt 
Saladin the Sultan of Egypt, who had taken the City of 
Jeruſalem : He beat the Saracens ſeveral times, but endea- 
vouring to paſs over a River in Cicilia on Horſeback, or 
as ſome will have it, intending. to waſh himſelf in the 
River, he was drowned: And 1 his Son Frederich, after 
his Father's Death, did take a great many Cities in Syria, 
yet the whole Expedition had a very bad iflue, the great- 


1189. 


2 eſt part of the Army, together with Duke Frederick, him- 

n ſelf, being conſumed by the Plague or Famine. - Frede- 

©, rick, was ſuccecded by his Son Henry VI. in the Empire, Hay vi. 
n who, by marrying Conſtantia, got the Kingdoms of Sicily, 

2 Calabria, and Apulia. This Emperor went to Rome to 

' receive the Crown from Pope Ce{:ſtine; upon which oc- 

> 


caſion the Pope fitting in his Chair, and the Emperor on 
his Knees, put firſt the Crown upon his Head, but imme- 
diately ſtruck the ſame off again with his Foot, intima- 
ting thereby, as if it was in the Power of the Popes to 
give and to take away the Imperial Crown. He died in 
the Lear 1198, having juſt then made great Preparations 
for an Expedition into the Holy. Land, and ſent his Army 
before, himſelf being ready to follow; 
. 7. After the Death of Henry VI. the Germans were 
miſerably divided among themſelves; for Frederick II. 
his Son, being then but Five Years old, his Uncle Philip 
pretended to have the Tuition of his Nephew, and the 
Adminiſtration of the Empire, according to the laſt Will 
of the deceasd Emperor: but this being oppos d by the 
Pope, he perſwaded ſome of the Princes to ele& Otho 
Duke of Saxony. Germany was thus miſerably torn in 
pieces, molt ſiding with Philip, the reſt with Otbo. After 
a long War, an Agreement was made betwixt them, that 
Ot ho ould marry the Daughter of Philip, but lay doõoẽõnm 
the Royal Title till the Death of Philip, when the ſame 
was to be reſtored to him. Not long after, Philip was | 
murthered at Bamberg by Otto! the Palatin of Mittelbeab. Otis VI. 
After his Death Ocho. obtained the * and , | 


ving 


Philip. 
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having been Crowned at Rome, he reſolved to re- unite 
ſuch Places as were unjuſtly poſſeſs'd by the Popes to the 


Trederick II. 
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Empire; which ſoexaſperated the Pope, that he Excom- 
municated him, Exhorting the Princes to ele& another 
Emperor. Moſt of them were for Frederick II. Son of 
Henry VI. which made Otho to haſten into Germany; but 
having in vain endeavour'd to maintain himſelf in the Em- 


Pire, he was forc'd to render the Imperial Crown to Frede- 


rick II. King of Sicily and Naples, and Duke of Suabiazwho, 
after he had beſtowed a confiderable time in ſettling the 
Affairs of Germany, went into Italy, where he was Crown- 


ed by the Pope. In the Year 1228 heundertook an Ex- 


pedition into the Holy Land, andretook Jeruſalem from 
the Saracens. He wascontinuallyalarm'd by the lntrigues 
of the Popes, againſt whom he bravely maintained his 


Right. This occaſioned ſeveral Excommunications to 


be thundred out againſt him by the Popes, which raiſed 
| great Diſturbances. - From hence roſe the two famous 


The Guelfs 
and Goel. 
I. o 


{4K dbe 


dactions in Traly, whereof thoſe who ſided with the Pope 


called themſelves Guelfs, but thoſe who were for the Em- 


peror Gibellins; which two Factions, for a conſiderable 


time after, occaſioned great Commotions in Italy: And 


tho” Frederick behav'd himſelf bravely againſt the Pope, 
and his Aſſociates, yet the Pope's Excommunication had 
ſuch influence in . Age, that, after the Pope had 
ſolemnly depoſed him in the Council held at Lyons, ſome 
Princes of Germany choſe Henry, Landgrave of Thuringia 
their King, who was commonly call'd the King of the 
Prieſts; but he dying in the Year next following, ſome 


Princes declared Milſiam Earl of Holland their King: who 


was not able to eſtabliſn himſelf, as being oppoſed by 
Conrad Son of Frederick II. who was appointed to ſucceed 
his Father in the Empire. In the mean time his Fa- 
ther had been very unſucceſsful in Itahy, who at laſt 


died in the Lear 1250. Conrad having left Germany, retired 


into his Hereditary Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, where 


he died. William Earl of Holland was ſlain in a Battel 


againſt the Frigſlanders, in the Year 1256. 


$. 8. With the Death of Frederick Il. the Authority of 
the German Emperors in Itahy was quite extinguiſh'd : 
And that it might not be revived again, the Pope gave 


the Kingdom of Naples to Charles Duke of Anjou, who, 
by the Inſtigation of the Pope, cauſed the young . 
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Ain (who being the Son of Conrad, was come to recover | 
his Hereditary Kingdom, and taken Priſoner in a Battel 
fought betwixt them) to be executed by the handsof the 
Hangman; with whom was extinguiſh'd the Race ofthe 
Dukes of Suabia. In thè mean time there were great Divi- 
fions among the German Princes, concerning the Election 
of a New Emperor; ſome of them had choſen Richard 
Duke of Cornwal, Son of John King of England, and the 
reſt were for Afonſus X. King of Caſtile ; both were 
elected in the Year 1257. Richard came on his Journey 
as far as the Rhine, to take Poſſeſſion of the Empire 

but, for want of Money, wasforc'd to return home again: 
And Afonſus came not within fight of Germany. Then 
there was a long Vacancy of the Throne in Germany; du- 
ting which time there was nothing to be ſcen but Con- 
fuſion, every body pretending to be Maſter. Theſe Ci- 
vit Diforders were of the worſe conſequence, becauſe 
that about the ſame timethe three great Families of the 
Dukes of Suabia, the Marqueſſes of Auſtria, and Land- 
gra ves of Thuringia being extinct, a great many aſpired to 
ſſeſs themſelves of theſe Countries. To be ſhort, the 
neefſt Sword was then the beſt Title, and he that could 
maſter another kept him under Subjection; and robbing 
and plundering was an allow'd Exerciſe at that time. 
| Againſt theſe outrageous Proceedings ſeveral of the Ci- 
ties upon the Rhine enter'd into a Confederacy, with 
whom a. great many other Princes afterwards joining 
their Forces, they demoliſhed rhe Strong-holds of theſe 
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Robbers, and clear d the Highways. 
. 9. At laſt Redolph Earl of Habburgh and Landgraye Na Eat: * WY 


of Alſace (from whom are deſcended the preſent Arch! * wing: 


dukes of Auſtria) was unanimouſly choſen Emperor; 
who, the better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne,marry'd 
his three Daughters, to three of the great Princes of Ger- 
many, viz. to Lewis Palatin of the Rhine, to Albert Duke 
of Saxony, and to Otho Marqueſs of Brandenburgh. Af. - 
ter the Death of Fredrick, Marqueſs of Auſtria, who had 
his Head cut off at Naples, together with Conradin, Otto- 
car the King of Bobemia had poſſeſs'd himſelf of Auſtria, 
Stiria, Carinthia, the Windiſhmarck,- and Portenau. But 
Rodo(pb, who thought that his Family had the better Ti- 
tle, having retaken theſe Countries from Ottocar, gave 
them in Fief to his Son Albert; tothe ſecond Son, whoſe 
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Duke of Suabia, whom he had diſpoſſeſs d of his Country 
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Name was Rodolph, he gave the Dukedom of Szabia : 
and afterwards the Grandſon of Albert brought in Tyrol. 
Thus Rodolph did, by obtaining the Imperial Dignity, 
raiſe his Houſe from. a moderate State to great Power 
and vaſt Riches. But tho' he was often invited to come 


into Italy, yet he could never be perſwaded to it, alledg- 


ing that old and notorious Saying of the Fox, Quia me 
veſtigia terrent, becauſe the Footſteps deter me: Nay, he 
declar'd a great many Cities there Free for Sums of Mo- 
ney ; by which the Kingdom of Iraly, being thus torn in- 


to a great many pieces, was quite loſt ; but Germany he 


took into his particular Care, and deſtroy'd a great many 


Caſtles there which ſerv'd for a Retreat for Robbers. He 


was the firſt that introduc'd the Uſe of the German 
Tongue in all Publick Courts and Private Tranſactions, 
whereas formerly the Latin Tongue had been made uſe 
of in the like caſes. He died in the Year 1299. 
His Son Albert did lay Claim to the Empire; but by 
the Intereſt of the Archbiſhop of Mayence, Adolpb Earl of 
Naſſau, who was his Kinſman, was choſen Emperor: 


the Archbiſhop being in hopes to have, under him, the 


ſupreme Management of the Affairs; but Adoſph not be 
ing willing 19 pen on the Archbiſhop, he conceived 
4 


Tatred againſt him. Some did think it unbecoming | 


the Grandeur of the Emperor, that he engaged in 4 
League with England againſt France for a Sum of Money 
paid to him by the Engliſs; but this might admit of a 
very good Excuſe, fince beſides this, the £ng/i/s had pro- 


mis d the Emperor to aſſiſt him in the Recovery of the 
Eingdom of Arles, a great part of which France had, 
Auring the Troubles in Germany, ta ken into its Poſſeſſion. 
On the other hand France fided with Albert; and upon 


their advancing near the Rhine, the Archbiſhop of Mayence 


aſſembled ſome of the Electors, who being diſſatisfied 


with Adolph, depos'd him, and choſe Albert Emperor 


in his ſtead, A bloody Battel was fought betwixt theſe 
two near Sires, wherein 1751 being ſlain, the Imperial 
Crown remain d to Albert: But becauſe he aim'd at no- 


thing more than to enrich himſelf, his Reign was both 


very unglorious and unfortunate. His Covetouſneſs was 
at laſt the occafion of his Death; for his Nephew John 
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& 10. After his Death, Philip King of France endea- Heu VII. 
vour'd to obtain the Imperial Crown, but was preven- 
ted by the Electors; who upon the Perſuaſion. of the 
Pope, choſe Henry VII. Earl of Luxemburgh. This Em- 
peror, after he had ſettled Germany, undertook a Jour- 
ney into Italy, with a Reſolution to ſuppreſs the Civil 
Commotions there, and to re-eſtabliſh the Imperial Au- 
thority. The Beginning of this Undertaking proved ſo 
proſperous, that every body hoped for great Succeſs from 
it: But in the midſt of this Proſperity he was murther'd : 
by a Monk, who had given him a poiſon'd Hoſt ; he ha- pc, by 
ving been hired by the Florentines, the Emperor's Fne- a Monk. 
mies, to commit this Fact. en. 
The leQors were again divided in the Election of a Lewis the 
New Emperor, ſome having given their Votes for Lewis Bavarian. 
Duke of Bavaria, the reſt for Frederick Duke of Auſtria. 
The firſt was Crown'd at Aix la Chappele, the latter at 
Benn. Theſe two carried on a War againſt each other 
for the Imperial Crown, during the ſpace of nine Years, 
to the great Detriment of the whole Empire: At laſt 
Frederick being made a Priſoner in a Battel fought in the 
Year 1323, Lewis became ſole Maſter of the' Empire, 
and reſtored its Tranquility. But he afterwards went 
into Italy, to back the Gibellines, who were of his fide ; 
and though at firſt he was very proſperous, yet could ge 
not ſettle his Affairs to any purpoſe, becauſe the Pope had | 
Excommunicated him. Wherefore alſo the Pope's Aſſo- prone 
ciates in Germany, were always too hard for him; and at the Pope. 
laſt, by the Perſuaſions of the Pope, ſtirr'd up the Ele- | 
ctors againſt him, who choſe Charles IV. Marqueſs of 
Moravia, Son of Jobn King of Bohemia, Emperor in his 
ſtead; who, as long as Lewis liv'd, was not much taken 
notice of. He died in the Year 1347. It is obſerved, 
that the preceeding Emperors uſed generally to make 
their Progreſs through the Empire, and to maintain their 
Court out of the Revenues belonging to it. But this 
Lewis IV. was the firſt who kept his conſtant Court in 
his Hereditary Country, and maintained it out of his 
own Revenue ; whoſe Example the ſucceeding Empe- 
rors follow'd, the Revenues belonging to the Empire 
having been by degrees extreamly Giminiſh'd, 
9.11. After the Death of Lewis, there wereſome who , , Iv 
would have made void the former Election of * 1 
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and had choſen in his ſtead Edward King of England, 


The ſame was alſo refuſed by Frederick Marquiſs of Mi- 
nia: At laſt Gunthur Earl of Swartsburgb was elected; 
whom Charles cauſed to be poiſon'd, and by his Libera- 


he gave away a confiderable part of the Dependencies of 
the Empire; and among the reſt, he granted to France 


Italy he ſold what he could to the faireſt Bidder : But 


He was a great Favourer of the Cities which he dignified 
with New Privileges, that they might the better be able 


'The beſt thing that ever he did, was, that he cauſed firſt 

5 8 Golden to be compiled the Golden Bull, wherein were ſet down 
the Rules to be obſerved in the Elections of the enſuing 
Emperors, and ſo Diviſions among the EleQors were 
provenerd for the future. He died in the Lear 1378, 
aving not long before, by great Preſents made to the 
enflaxs. Electors, prevailed with them to chuſe his Son Mencęſlaus 
TE, King of the Romans: But he being very brutiſh and 
careleſs of the Affairs of the Empire, was depoſed by the 
Electors, which he little regarded, but retired into, his 
Hereditary Kingdom of Bohemia, where he. lived for 2 
conſiderable time. After Wenceſlaus was depoſed, Jodocus 
Marqueſs of Moravia, was choſen Emperor; but he 
3 8 to die, before he could take Poſſeſſion of the 
Brenfwick, Empire, Frederick Duke of Brunſwick was elected in his 
| ſtead, who in his Journey to Francfort was by inſtigation 


Waldech. At laſt aq th alatine of the Rhine, was cho- 


ſen Emperor, who 


1 
* 2M. 


died in the Year 1410. 


Sigmund: H. 12. After the Death of Rupert, Sigiſmund King of 

| Huugary, Brother to Wenceſlaus, was made Emperor; 
a Prince endowed with great Qualines: but very unfor- 
tunate in his Wars zhaving, before he obtained the Im- 
perial Crown, received a great Defeat from the Turks 
near Nyebol; ; which was occaſioned by the precipitanc 
Heat and Forwardneſs of the French Auxiliaries. To 

cauſe 


who did not think fit to accept of the Imperial Dignity. 


lity eſtabliſh'd himſelf in the Empire, During his Reign 


the perpetual Vicarſhip of the Kingdom of Arles; and in 


he was not ſo careleſs of his Kingdom of Bohemia, unto - 
which he annexed, among other Countries, that of Sileſia... 


to maintain themſelves 0; whe: the Power of the Princes: 


Ruger. of the Archbiſhop of a murder'd by the Earl of 


cigned with great Applauſe in Ger- 
man; but his Expedition into [caly proved fruitleſs, He 
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cauſed Jobs Huſs, notwithſtanding the ſafe Conduct grant- 
ted him, to be burnt at the Council of Conſtance; whoſe 
Death the-Huffites did revenge with great Fury upon Bobe- 
nia and Germany; inſomuch that this War took up the 
_ greateſt part of his Reign. He died in the Lear 1437. 

After him ſucceeded his Son- in- law Albert. II. Duke of Abet II. 
Auſtria, and King of Hungary and Bohemia, who did not 
reign much above a Year. He died in the Year 1439, 
whilſt he was very bufie in making Preparations againſt 2 
the Turks, To him ſucceeded his Kinſman Frederick III. Federer 
Duke of Auſtria ; fince which time all the ſucceeding Em- 

xerors have been of this Houſe. During his Reign, 

everal Diſturbances were raiſed in Germany, which were 
neglected by the ung ra He alſo had ſome Differen- 
ces with Ladiſlaxs, Son of Albert II. concerning Auſtria, 
and was attack d by Matthias Hunniades King of Hunga- 
95 which War he proſecuted with more Patience than 

igor. He died in the Year 1493. To him ſucceeded _ 
his Son Maximilian I. who had the good Fortune, by Mai 
his Marriage with Mary the Daughter of Charles the Har- an I. 
dy, Duke' of Burgundy, to annex the Netherlands to the | 
Houſe of Auſtria. As he was very fickle in his Under- 
takings, ſo the Succeſs was generally anſwerable to it, and 
his Wars with the Switzers, and the Yenetians, had but 
a very indifferent end: The chiefeſt thing of moment 
done by him is, that whereas formerly all Differences in 
| y were decided by the Sword, he re-eftabliſh'd the 
Peace of the Empire. He died in the Year 1519. 


§. 13. To him ſucceeded his Grandſon Charles V. King ch, V. 
of Spain, and Sovereign of the Netherlands; under whats | 
Reign the face of Affairs in Germany was remarkably 
changed; which was occafioned by the Religious Diffe- 
rences ſet on foot a bout that time: For the Pope had cau- 
ſed Indulgences to be ſold here in ſo ſcandalous a manner 
that the wiſer ſort began to be aſham'd of it, Where- 77. 
fore Martin Luther, Doctor of Divinity, and Profeſſor in ee 
the Univerſity of Wittenbergh, had held a publick Diſpu - 
tation againſt it; who being oppoſed by others, all the 
neighbouring Countries were alarm'd at it. Luther at 
did ſubmit himſelf to the Deciſion of the Pope; but 
finding that he favoured the indulgent Merchants, and 
that he wascondemn'd by him, heappealed to a free Ge- 
neral Council, and then began to go farther, to * 
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the Pope's Authority; and having laid open ſome Errors 
and Abuſes, which were crept in; among them, his Do- 
. * trine, was ſo approved of by ſome of the Princes and 
free Imperial Cities, that they began to baniſh the Prieſts 
and Monks out of ſeveral Places, and to reduce their Re- 
venues, And though the Emperor did declare Luther, 

at the Dyet of Worms, an Outlaw, and endeavour'd b 

ſeveral Proclamations to put a Stop to theſe Proceedin 
and Innovations ; nevertheleſs, the Emperor being then 
engag d in a. War with France, and therefore not in a 
Capacity to apply himſelf in good Earneſt to the ſuppreſ- 
ſing of this Divifon, Lut her's Party grew daily ſtronger. 
R Perhaps he was afterwards not very ſorry, to ſee the 
Wound 1ncreaſe, that he might make the better Benefit 
e of the Cure. A Proclamation being publiſhed at the Dy- 
The Riſe of et of Spiers, which was in no ways agreeable to the Lu- 
the e ber of theran Princes, they proteſted — the ſame ; from 
pag n whence they are called Proteſtants. In the Lear next fol- 
loving they delivered a Confeſſion of their Faith to the 
. The League Emperor at Augsburgh, and entred into a defenſive Al- 
at Smralk aid. liance at Smalkald ; which League was renewed in the 
| Year 1535, when a great many Princes and free Impe- 
rial Cities were recciv'd into it. This League made at 
Smalkald was a great 2 to the Emperor, who uſed 
all means to diſſolve the ſame: But the Bes aan Who 
now began to truſt to their own Strength, ſtanding by 
one another, the Hoſtilities began on both ſides, and the 
Proteſtants did bring into the Field an Army of ioo % 
Men, under the Conduct of John Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony, and Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe. If they had 
fall'n immediately upon the Emperor, whoſe, Forces 
were then not joined, they might in all Probability have 
worſted him; but having loſt the firſt Opportunity, the 
Emperor ſo ſtrengthen'd himſelf, that he forced the Pro- 
teſtants to quit the Field, and to disband their Forces: 
He alſo cauſed a Diverſion to be given the Elector at 
home by his Kinſman Maurice; which had ſuch Influence 
upon the free Imperial Cities, that they were obliged to 
ſubmit themſelves, and pay conſiderable Fines. In the 
Year, next following the Emperor fell into Saxony, and 
having defeated the Elector near Mublberg, and took him 
Priſoner, pronounced Sentence of Death againſt him; 
which, however, he changed to Impriſonment. Philip 
Landgraveof Heſſe having ſubmitted himſelf, was, con- 

| trary 


| 1846. 
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trary to Agreement made a Priſoner; whereby the Pro- | 
teſtant Religion in Germany was reduc'd to great Extre- 
mity. The Electorate of Saxony was given to Maurice 
Duke of Saxony, who at laſt being reſolved not to per- 
mit any longer, that both the ag and Liberty ſhould 
be quite deftroy'd, nor that his Wife's Father the Land- 

rave of Heſſe, who upon his Parole had ſurrender'd him- | 

{elf to the Emperor, ſhould be detain'd a Priſoner, fell ſo | 

ſuddenly with his Forces upon the Emperor, that he was 

very near having ſurpriſed his Perſon at Lyſpruck. Henry II. | 

King of France, having. alſo made an Inroad on the other #550, 1 

fide of Germany, ſurpriſed Merz, Toul, and Verdun. There- 2 
{| 
| 
| 
f 
| 


upon, King Ferdinand the Emperor's Brother interpoſing 

his Authority, a Peace was concluded at Paſſau, where A Peace 

the free Exerciſe of Religion was ſecured to the Prote- 3 

ſtants, till Matters could be better ſettled at the next en- 

ſuing Dyet. The Landgrave was releaſed; as likewife | 

John Frederick the Elector, who had been diſmifled out | \ 

of Priſon a little before by the Emperor. At laſt the i [/ 

Religious Peace in Germany was eſtabliſh'd at the Dyet ***** b 

at Augsburgh, where it was provided, that neither Party =" 

ſhould annoy one another under the Pretext of Religion, 

and that ſuch of the Church-Lands and Revenues as the 

Proteſtants had been poſſeſs'd of before the Peace con- 

cluded at Paſſau, ſhould remain in their Pofſeſlion. The . _ 

Boors alſo in Germany raiſed a moſt dangerous Rebellion An Infur. | 

under the Reign of Charles V. of whom there were kill'd 3 

above 100000. In the Year 1529 the City of Vienna 

was beſieg d by Solyman the Turkjb Emperor, but to no 1828. 

purpoſe, 3 being oblig'd to raiſe the Siege, not with- 

out conſiderable Yols And afterwards the Turks, wo 

were marching with a great Army into Auſtria, were | 

beaten back again. In the Year 1534, the Anabaptiſts 

were for erecting 2 new Kingdom in Munſter in Weſt 

 fbalia, under the Conduct of Jobs, a Taylor of Leyden, 

and one N who receiv'd the juſt Reward 

of their Madneſs. At laſt this great Prince Charles V. | 

ſurrender'd the Imperial Dignity to his Brother Ferdi- He refigas 

yand I. King of Hungary and Bohemia, who united theſe 10 8 

two Kingdoms to the Houſe of Auſtria, he having mar- 

ried Anna Sifter of Lews King of Hungary and Bohemia, 

who was ſlain in the Battel fought againſt the Turks 

near Mobatz. He reigned very peaceably in Germany, 

and died in the Lear 1564. ** was: ſucceeded by 8 
1 10 : : ; n 


1525. 
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Maximilian 
Al. 


1567. 


Rozolph 11. 


12812. 


Matthias. 
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Son Maximilian II. who alſo reign d in Peace, except 
that a Tumult happen'd at that time in Germany, raiſed 
by one William Grumpach and his Aſſociates ; who ha. 
ving firſt murther'd Melchior Lobel the Archbiſhop of 
Wurtsburgh, had plunder'd that City; and at the ſame 
time endeavour'd. to ſtir up the Nobility, and to raiſe 
Diſturbances in other Places. This Man having been 
declar'd an Outlaw, was protected by John Frederick Duke 
of Saxony, who paid dearly for it, Gotha, one of his beſt 
Strong-Holds, being demBliſh'd, and he himſelf taken 
Priſoner. Maximilian died in the Year 1576. To him 
ſucceeded his Son Rodolpb II. who reigned alſo very peace- 
ably in Germany, except that the Hungarian Wars did 


now and then keep the Germans a little in Exerciſe ; that 


in the Year 1609 the Right of Succeſſion in the Country 
of Juliers was bought in queſtion ; and that his Brother 
Matthias, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, grew impatient to pof- 
feſs his Brother's Inheritance before his Death. To 
him Rodolphus ſurrender'd Hungary and Bobemia, and at 
his Death left him his other Countries, and the Imye- 
rial Crown. N . 


& 14. Under the Reign of Matthias, the Ferment 
did ſo increaſe by degrees in Germany, that towards his 
latter Days they cauſed violent Convulfions. The Ori- 
gin of this War, which laſted thirty Years, was this: 
n the Religious Peace formerly concluded at Paſſau, 
two Parties were only included, viz. the Roman Catholicks 


and thoſe who adhered to the Augsburg Confeſſion, the 
free Exerciſe of Religion being forbidden to all others. 


But ſome of the States of the Empire, among whom the 
chiefeſt were the Elector Palatine and the Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel, having ſince that time receiv'd the Re- 


form'd Religion commonly call'd the Calviniſt, the Ro- 
man Catbolicks were againſt their enjoying the Benefit of 


the Religious Peace. Theſe, on the other hand, al- 
ledged, that they did belong, as well as the reſt, to the 
Augsburgb Confeſſion, and that the whole Difference did 


only confift in ſome few Heads: But the reſt of the Pro- 


teſtants, who ſtrictly adher'd to the Words of the 2 
burgh Confeſſion, were not for receiving them into the 
ſame Communion, tho' it was their Opinion, that they 
ought not to be proſecuted for the Differences that were 
betwixt them. But afterwards theſe controverted Articles 


Were, 
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were, by the Heat of the Prieſts, explain'd in ſo different 
2 manner, that the Name of Calviniſt became as odious 
to ſome Proteſtants as that of a Roman Catholick The 
Roman Catbolicks taking hold of this Opportunity, carefled 
the old Proteſtants, eſpecially thoſe in the Eleftorate of 
Saxony, unto whom they repreſented the Calviniſts as a 
Generation equally deſtructive to both Parties; whereby 
they hop'd to disjoin the Calviniſts from the reſt, and after 
they had deſtroy'd them, to make the eaſier Work with 
the reſt of the Proteſtants. Thoſe therefore of the Re- 
formed Religion enter d into a Confederacy for their 
common Security; into which they receiv'd a great 
many other Proteſtant Princes, and ſo it was call the The Enge 
Evangelical Union, In oppoſition to this Confederacy, the lical Vaioa, 
Roman Catbolicks made an Alliance among themſelves, | 
which they call'd the Catholich League, whoſe Head wag 
the Duke of Bavaria, a conſtant Rival of the Elector 
Palatine. There happen'd alſo ſome other Matters which 
had exaſperated both Parties, viz. That the Proteſtants 
had reduced a great many Church-Revenues after the 
Peace at Paſſau ; that the Cities of Aix la Chapelle and Do- 
nawert had been very hardly dealt with; and ſeveral 
Things which were manifeſt Proofs of the Animofities of 
both Parties againſt one another. Se 

h. 15. Both Parties being thusexaſperated and prepared A 
EGS adminiſter Furl to dat lame er hs 8 
after broke out in the Kingdom of Bohemia. The Bohe- 
mians pretended, that the Emperor Matthias had taken 
from them their Privileges, and having raiſed a Tumult, 
threw three Perſons of Quality, who Here in the Empe- 
ror's Behalf, out of the Caſtle Windows; and immedi- 
ately after enter d with an Army into Auſtria In the 1618 
mean while Mart bias died, whoſe Nephew Ferdinand ( who ia 
alſo ſucceeded him in the Empire) the Bohemians had be- 
fore his Death received for their King ; but now, under 
333 that he had broken the Contract made betwixt 
him and the Eſtates, they renounc'd Ferdinand, and offer d 
the Crown to Frederick, Elector Palatine, This young The Crown 
Prince was perſuaded by ſome of his Friends who were r 
of an unſettſed Spirit, and not diving deep enough 1040 & 755 Wits 
Buſinefs of ſuch Conſequence, to accept of this Offer, be- Palatine. 
fore he had laid a Foundation for ſuch an Undertaking: | 
For the Bohemians themſelves were fickle and unfaithful ; 
h | — 25 Bet hlem 
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Eleftor Po great Diſcontents among his ubjects in Auſtria: But he 
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The War 
ſpread in 
Germany. 


1626. 


1629. 


The Procle. 
mation con- 
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Church 3 
Lands. 


| fides, France endeavour'd to diſſolve that League, as be- 


_ gonots, whoſe Deſtruction was then in W at the 
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Bet blem Gabor, Prince of Tranſilvania, was inconſtant; 
England was not for meddling in the Matter, Holland way 
very backward in giving Aſſiſtance. The Union which 
[they chiefly rely d upon, was a Body with a great many 
Heads, without Vigor, or any conſtant Reſolution. Be- 


ing not willing that the Elector Palatine and the reſt of 
the Reformed Religion ſhould grow too potent ; for fear 
that in time they might afford Nei Alfie to the Ha 


French Court. In the Beginning of this War the Affairs 
of Ferdinand look d with an ill Aſpect, becauſe Bet blem 
Gabor, Prince of Tranſilvania, fell into Hungary, in hopes 
to become Maſter of that er ; and there were alſo 


having recover d himſelf by the Alliance made with the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Elector Palatine, in that unfortunate 
Battel fought on the 7/bite-Hill near Prague, loſt at once 
all his former Advantages : For Ferdinand ſoon after re- 
.duc'd Bohemia, Moravia, and Sileſia, to obedience. Spi⸗ 
nmola made an Inroad into the Lower Palatinate, which was 2 
deſerted by the Forces of the League. The Duke of 155 
Bavaria got the Upper Palatinate, and the Electoral Dig- 
nity. The Elector of Saxony, who had been very inſtru- 
mental in reducing Silrſia, had for his Reward Luſatia, 0 


in Fief of the Kingdom of Bobem qa. ps 
In the mean time the Marquis of Durlach, Chriſtian . 
Duke of Brunſwick, the Earl of Mansfield, and ſome others "= 
- who were of the Elector Palatine's Party, march'd with IM 
their Armies up and down the Country ; and the Empe- g 


ror under pretence of purſuing them, ſent his Forces into 
all Parts of the Empire. Againſt theſe the Circle of the 1 
Lower Saxony arm'd it ſelf, having made Chriſtian IV. King 
of Denmark, General of that Circle: But he having re- { 
.ceiv'd a great Overthrow near Kings Lutter, from Tilly 

the Imperial General, the Emperor over-run all the 
Lower Saxony; and having oblig'd King Chriflian to make 

Peace with him at Labeck, he began to get footing near 
C111 ooo Winn 


8.16. The Emperor was ſo elated with Succeſs, that 


he did not queſtion but for the future to be abſolute in 
Germany ; and with that View publiſh'd a Proclamation, 
enjoining the Prozeſianzs to reſtore to the e xr 
Ki: 3 ; u 0 
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ſach Church-Lands or: Revenues as were taken from 
them fince the Peace made at Hon. Under this Pre- 
tence he hop'd quickly to ſubdue the reſt of the Proteſtant 
Princes, not queſtioning, but, after that, the Catholick 


Pleaſure: 
liance at Leipſick, but without any great Proſpect of Suc- 


to their Aſſiſtance. This King was induc'd to enter Ger- 

many, partly becauſe the Preſervation of his own. State 
ſeem'd to depend on the Emperor's not getting firm foot. 
ing on the Baltick, partly becauſe ſeveral of the German 
Princes had crav'd his Aſſiſtance, partly alſo becauſe the 


Emperor had aſſiſted the Poles againſt him in Pruffia, 


and he ſtood in a good Correſpondence with Nauce and 
Holland, who were very jealous of the Greatneſs of the 
Houſe of Auſtria. This King came with an Army into 
Germany, and drove the Imperial Forces out of Pomera- 
nia and the neighbouring Countries. In the mean time 
the Imperial General Tilly had quite deſtroy'd the City 
of Magdeburgh, and was upon his March againſt the 
Elector of Saxony. But King Guſtavus having join'd his 
Forces with thoſe of the Elector of Saxony, defeated Tilly 
in that memorable Battel near Leipfick ; where the Em- 
peror loſt all his twelve Years Hopes. From thence he | 
march'd on to the Rhine, where he made almoſt mira- 
culous Progreſſes; but in regard the Elector of Saxony. 
had not ſo vigorouſly attack d the Hereditary Countries 
of the Empire, the Emperor had thereby Leiſure given 
him to raiſe another Army, under the Conduct of Wallen- 
ein, againſt whom the King lay encamp'd for a conſi- 


— 
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1629. 


Eſtates would eaſily be forc d to ſubmit themſelves to his 
The Proteſtants, tis true, enter'd into a Defenſive Al. 


cels, if Guſtavus Adolpbus King of Sweden had not come ns 


1630 


163% Z 


derable time near Nurenburgh; and afterwards, in the 1 
Battel of Lutren, tho his Army gain'd the Victory, him- Peaih. 


ſelf loſt his Life. 


After his Death, his Generals and Confederates car- The War 


ry'd on the War, under the Conduct of Axel Oxinſtern, 
Chancellor of Sweden, with indifferent good Succeſs z 


but having receiv'd an entire Defeat in the Battel near 


Norlingen, they loſt all the Fruit of ſo many Victories. 
The Elector of Saxony having alſo concluded a Peace 
with the Emperor at Prague, which was extremely 


diſliked by the Proteſtant Party, the Emperor was now 
opes to drive the Swedes by force out of Ger- 
„„ +: many + 


again 1n 


continued, 


1634. 


1628s. 
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Princes of Germany were tired out witk the War: France 
ben to be divided at Home by Commotions; Holland 
ba 


Peace of 
Oſnaſ rug & 
Munſter. 


x 648. 


1637, 


Ferdinand 
the Third. 


Leopold. 


21639; 


| many: But by the Valour and Conduct of their Gene · 
rals, the Swedj/h Affairs began to look with a better 


Briſac, Suntgaw, a Part of Alſace, and Philipsburgh. By 
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Face ; for they carry d the War again into the very He- 
reditary Countries of the Emperor. At laſt all Parties 
Legan to incline to a Peace; for the Emperor and the 


made a ſeparate Peace with Spain; and the Swed:s 
feared that the Germans, of whom was compos'd the 
greateſt Part of their Army, might at laſt grow weary 
of being inſtrumental in the Ruin of their native Coun- 
try, or that one unfortunate Blow might chance. to rob 
them of the Fruits of their former Viftories ; a Peace was 
therefore concluded at Oſnabrag with Sueden, and at Mun- 
ſter with France; by virtue of which the Swedes got a Part 
of Pomerania, Bremen, and Wiſmar, and five Millions of 
Crowns, tor the Payment of their Forces. France. kept 


this Peace the Authority of the States of Germany and ths 
Proteſtant Religion were eſtabliſh'd at once; and the 
Emperor's Power confin'd within ſuch Bounds, that he 
could not eaſily hereafter attempt any thing againſt ei- 
ther of them; eſpecially ſince both Sweden and France 
had a free Paſſage left them, from whence they might 
eaſily oppoſe him, if he defign'd to tranſgreſs theſe Li- 
mits. During this War dy'd Ferdinand I. to whom ſuc- 
ceeded his Son Ferdinand III. who died in the Year 1657. 
In whoſe ſtead was, in the Year next following, elected 
Emperor his Son Leopold, | N | 

$. 19. After the Meſtphalian Peace Germany remain'd 
in Peace for 2 conſiderable Time, except that the-Empe- 
ror and Elector of Brandenburgh (at which time the Swedes 


were engag d in a War with Denmark) fell into Pomera- 


| Peace of 
Oliva. War 
with the 
Juks, 


nia; but theſe Differences were compos'd by the Peace 
made at Oliva. In the Year 1663 a War broke out 
with the Turis; in which the Turks took Newbeuſel, but 
were ſeveral times ſoundly beaten, eſpecially near St. Hod. 
Tard. Some are of 1 that 1 the Emperor had 


at that time vigorouſly purſued his Victory, he might 


Have beaten them out of Hungary, ſince the Turks were 
ut into 2 great Conſternation by the Perſians, and 
— rebellious Ba ſhaws, and the Yenetians did fo. vigo- 
youſſy puſh on the Siege of Cudia: But the Emperor 
8 bs 1 5 | „ Was 
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where greater Forces both of 
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ws forward in making Peace with them, becauſe, as it 
is ſuppoſed, he was jealous of France. In the Year 1672 war with | 
Germany was again entangled in a War with France, Frapce. 


which was occaſion'd by the great Progreſſes of the 
French againſt the Hollanders, who were relieved by the 
Emperor and the Elector of Brandenburgh : For tho' in 
the Year before, the Emperor had made an Alliance 
with France, whereby he had promiſed not to meddle'in 
the War in caſe France ſhould attack one of the Triple 
Alliance: Nevertheleſs he ſent his Forces towards the 
Rhine, under pretence that it belong'd to him, as bein 

Emperor, to take effectual Care that the Flame which 
was burning in the neighbouring Countries, might not 
prove deſtructive to Germany: And the Elector of Bran- 
dinburgb made heavy Complaints, that the French had 
made great Havock in his Territories of Cleves. The 
French, on the other ſide, ſent an Army towards Germany, 


in hopes to oblige the Emperor not to concern himſelf 


in this War; but the French having committed great Out- 


rages in the Empire, taken into Poſſeſſion the City of 


Treves, and made great Havock in the Palatinate, the 


Emperor perſuaded the Eſtates of the Empire to deelare 


War againſt France. Sweden alſo was afterwards engag'd 


in the ſame War; which ended in the Peace made at 
: N whereby France got Hiburgb and Briſgau, in 
lieu of Phil 


ipsburgh 5 and Sweden was reſtored to thoſe Pro- 
vinces which it had loſt during the War, b 


z 


Peace of 
Nimeguene 
167 te 


F. 18. If we duly conſider the Genius of the Teste. 83 


who inhabit this great Empire, it is moſt evident, that 
this Nation, ever ſince the Memory of Man, has been 
very brave, and addicted to War; and that Germany has 


been an inexhauſtible Source of Soldiers, fince there is 


ſcarce ever any want of Men, who are ready to ſerve 
for Money; and if they are once well diſciplined, they 
are not only good at the firſt Onſet, but are very fit to en- 


for Money; neither is there _oy Country in Chriſtendom: 
| orſe and Foot may be 
raiſed than in Germany. But beſides this, the Germans 


are much addicted and very fit for Commerce, and all 


* * 


of this Na- 
tion- 


dure the Hardſhips and Inconveniencies of a long War. 
There are not in any other Nation ſo many to be mer 
with, that are ready to liſt themſelves in Foreign Service 


lorts of Handicraft Trade; and not only the Inhabitants | 


T 4 of 
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of the Cities do apply themſelves with great Induſtry to 
the ſame, but alſo if a Countryman pets a little before. 
hand in the World, he puts his Son to ſome Handicraft; 
Trade or another, tho' a great many of them afterward; 

run into the Wars. They are generally very free and 
honeſt, very ambitious to maintain the 10 much praiſed 
Fidelity of the ancient Germans; they are not eaſily ſtirr d 
up to raiſe Tumults, but commonly are willing to remain 
under the ſame Government where they are educated. 


| Nature of F. 19. Tho' the German Empire has no Poſſeſſions a- 
the Soil. broad, except you would account Hungary to be ſuch, 
which is under Subjection to the Houſe of Auſtria; ne- 
vertheleſs it is a Country of a vaſt Extent by it ſelf, which 
3s full of great and ſmall Cities, 'Towns, and Villages; 
'The Ground is very fertile in general, there being very 
few Spots to. be met with of any large Extent, which do 
'not produce ſomething or —_ — the Suſtenance of 
Mankind. Germany alſo abounds in all ſorts of Minerals, 
eſpecially in Mines of Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, 
Mercury, and other ſorts. It has abundance of Springs 

that furniſh Waters for the boiling of Salt; and thoſe 

| ſeyeral great navigable Rivers wherewith it is adorn'd, 

Ii Commo- make it very commodions to tranſport its Commodities 

wy from one Place to another. The Commodities of Germany 

are theſe, vix, Iron, and all ſorts of Inſtruments made of 

it; Lead, Mercury, Wine, Corn, Beer, Wool, coarſe 

Cloth, all ſorts of Linnen and Woollen Manufacturies, 

/ Horſes, Sheep, &c. If therefore the Germans would ap- 

Ply themſelves to imitate thoſe Manufacturies at home 

which are now imported by Foreigners, the Commodi- 

ties exported out of Germany would much ſurpaſs the 

Import; and conſequently it would of Neceſſity grow 

very rich, eſpecially fince a conſiderable Quantity of 

Silyer is digged out of its Mines. . "IIs 


Form of Co. . . 20. As for the Form of Government in Germany, it 

| verament, is to be conſidered, that it is not like ſome Kingdoms, 
where the Kings have the whole Power in their Hands, 
and according to whoſe Commands the Subjects are obli- 
. ged to comport themſelves; neither is 5 Sovereign 


- 


. Power here circumſcribed within certain Bounds, as it 
is in ſome Kingdoms of Europe, where the Kings cannot 


- exerciſe an abfolute Sovereignty without the Conſent, of 
77 F 1 5 the 
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the Eſtates: But Germany has its particular Form of Go- 
vernment, the like is not to be met with in any Kingdom 
of Europe, except that the ancient Form of Government. 

in France came pretty near it. Germany acknowledges but 
one Supreme Head under the Title of the Roman Empe- 
ror; which Title did at firſt imply no more than the 
Sovereignty over the City of Rome, and the Protection of 
the Church of Rome — her Patrimony. This Dignity 
was fitſt annexed to the German Empire by Ortho I. but 


it is long ago ſince the Popes have robb'd the Kings of 


Germany of this Power, and have only left them the bare 
Name. The Eſtates of Germany, ſome of which have 


3 potent Countries in their Poſſeſſion, have a con- 


derable ſhare of the Sovereignty over their Subjects: . 
and tho they are Vaſſals of the Emperor and Empire, 
nevertheleſs they ought not to be confider'd as Subjects, 


or only as potent er rich Citizens in a Government; for 


they are actually pofleſs'd of the Supreme Juriſdiction in 


the Criminal Affairs; they have Power to make Laws 


and to regulate Church Affairs, (which however is only 


to be underſtood ofthe Proteſtants) to diſpoſe of the Reve- 


—— out of their own Territories ; to make Allian- 
ces, as well among themſelves as with Foreign States, pro- 
vided the ſame are not intended againſt the Emperor and 
Empire; they may build and maintain Fortreſſes and 


Armies of their own, coin Money, and the like. This 


Grandeur of the Eſtates, tis true, is a main Obſtacle that 
the Emperor cannot make himſelf abſolute in the Em . 
except it be in his Hereditary Countries; yet this has 
been always obſerv'd, the more potent the Emperor is, 
the more he has exerciſed his Authority, and the Eſtates 


ha ve been forc'd to 1 with his Commands; and ĩt 


is certain, that the Grandeur of the Eſtates, except what 
is contained in the Golden Bull concerning the El: 

Dignity, was more founded upon ancient Cuſtoms and 
Precedents, than any written Conſtitutions; till in the 


ectoral 


N eſipbalian Peace their Rights and Authority were ex- 
preſly and particularly contirm'd and eſtabliſſid. | 


ov 


| 4. 21. Tho' it is certain that Germany within it ſelf is Suength and 


cakneſs of 


ſo potent, that it might be formidable to all its Neigh- Ibis Epi. 
ours, if its Strength. was well united and rightly em- 
ploy'd ; nevertheleſs this ſtrong Body has alſo its Infir- 


mities, which weaken its Strength, and flacken its Vi- 
Red” RE, 
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your: Its irregular Conſtitution of Government is one of 
the chief Cauſes of its Infirmity ; it being neither one en- 
tire Kingdom, neither pro we a Confederacy, but par- 
ticipating of both kinds: For the Emperor has not the 
entire Sovereignty over the whole Empire, nor each 
Prince in particular over his Territories; and tho' the 
former is more than a bare Adminiſtrator, yet the latter 
have a greater ſhare in the Sovereignty than can be at- 
tributed to any Subjects or Citizens whatever, tho? never 
ſo great. And this ieems to be the reaſon why at laſt the 
D Emperors did quit their Pretenſions upon Italy, and the 
T. Kingdom of Arles; becauſe theſe potent Princes of Ger- 
don many, and the turbulent Biſhops, who were continually 
ſtirr'd up by the Popes, uſed to give them ſo much work, 
that they had enough to do to take care of Germany as 
the ma in State, without being able to concern themſelves 
much about other Parts. Yet do I not find any Inſtan- 
ces in Hiſtory, that any of the ancient Emperors did en- 
deavour to ſubdue the Princes, and to make himſelf ab- | 
lutte Maſter of Germany. But this ambitious Deſign 
| Charles V. as it ſeems, was firſt put upon by the Sani- 
What is the ©745, or as ſome will have it, by Nicholas Perenot Granvel. 
Encereft of And truly the Electors had the ſame reaſon not to have 
the Hektor. admitted him to the Imperial Dignity, as they had 
not to admit Francis]. King of France. And common 
Reaſon tells us, that no Nation that has the Power of 
Elefting a Prince ought to chuſe ſuch a one who is poſ- 
ſeſs d before of a confiderable Hereditary Eftate, ſo that 
he may think it his Intereſt to take more care of that 
„than of the Elective Kingdom · For, he either will certain- 
— — very careleſs of the Intereſt of the Elective King- 
, or elſe he will make the Intereſt of the Elective King- 
dom ſubſervient to that of his Hereditary Countries, and 
make uſe of the Strength of the firſt to maintain the lat- 
ter, and render it more powerful; or elſe he will endea- 
your, by making himſelf Sovercign over the Elective 
I Cena Kingdom, to make jt dependant on his Hereditary 
of Charls, Eſtate. Germany found all theſe three Inconveniencies by 
| Experience, under the Reign of this Emperor; for he 
came very ſeldom into Germany, and that only en paſſant: 
He never made the true Intereſt of Germany the Rule of 
his Deſigns, but all was carried on for the Grandent and 
Increaſe of his Houſe : and at laſt, under pretence df 
Religion, he attempted to ſuppreſs entirely the ancient 
3 | a Liberty 
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Liberty of the Eſtates. On the contrary, if Germany had 


bad an Emperor at that time who had not been poſſeſs d 
of any, or at leaſt but ſmall Countries out of the Empire, 
the true Intereſt of the Empire would have been his 
Rule; and it would have been his Buſineſs not to fide 


with either of theſe two potent and couragious Nations of 


the French and Spaniards, but to have look d upon them 
like an Arbitrator, and whilſt they had been fighting to- 

ther, to have according to the Circumſtances of Affairs, 
ometimes balanc'd one, ſometimes another, ſo that one 
might not become Maſter of the other, and thereby gain 


ſuch Advantages, as wight prove prejudicial to Germanys 


For it is a far different Caſe, whether 1 come in betwixt 
two Parties as a Mediator, or whether I am engaged to 
one certain Party; for in the firſt Caſe, I can engage my 
ſelf as deep as I think fit, and at laſt take care ro come 


off harmleſs ; but in the latter Caſe, I muſt needs be a 


Loſer let things go how they will, and at laſt another 
| ſhall reap the Fruits of my Labour. F 
And to give a ſpecious Colour to theſe Conſequences, 

ſo prejudicial to Germany, Charles V. did gain this Point, 
at the Dyer of Augsbargh, upon the Eſtates, at a time 
when having brought the Proteſtants very low, no body 
durſt oppoſe it, that they ſhould take upon them the 
Guarantie of the Circle of Burgundy 5 whereby Germany 
was obliged to be always engaged in the Wars betwixe 


Of the Cua. 
rantiesof the | 
Circleof B... 
gundy. : 


548. 


os and France, and with its Treaſure and Men to aſſiſt 


e Spaniards in the Defence of the Netherlands. I muſt 
confeſs, that it is not the Intereſt of Germany, to ſee theſe 
Countries fall altogether into the hands of France; never- 
theleſs, it is not abſolutely neceflary that the Eſtates in 
Germany ſhould ruin themſelves for their ſake; fince 
there are others, who are better able, and have the ſame 
Intereſt that Germany has to preſerve theſe Provinces. 


The Attempt which Charles V. made againſt the Proteſtant 


Religion in Germany, was 2 true Spaniſh Deſign: For, 


not to mention here the notorious Falfities in the Roman 
Catbolick, Religion, I cannot for my Life ſee, what could 


move the Emperor, if his Aim had been for the ſole In- 


tereſt of the Empire, to a& contrary to the general In- 
clination of the Nation, and not rather to take hold of 


this ſo favourable Opportunity to free himſelf from the 
Tyranny of the Popes, who for ſeveral Ages together had 


trampled upon the German Empire; and with the ſuper- 


fluous 


I 
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fluous Church-Lands, to increaſe his own, and the Re. 
venues of the Empire, or at leaſt to give Liberty to the 
Biſhops to marry without quitting their Church Benefices. 
It the Emperor would have given a helping hand, the 
Reformation would have been as cafily ſettled in Germany 

a SE 2s it was in Sweden, England, and Denmark. | 

Fredizand After theſe Spaniſo State-Maxims had laid a while dor- 

es the mant, they were at laſt revived, and that with more 

"+ i Max- Vigor, under the Reign of Ferdinand II. beſides a great 

deal of Miſery which did from thence accrue to Germany: 
This was the cauſe that the Eſtates of Germany, to pre- 
Eve their Liberty, were oblig'd to ſeek for foreign Aid, 
by which Means they maintain'd their Liberty: but it 
had been, queſtionleſs, more advantageous to Germany, 
not to ha ve wanted the Aſſiſtance of Foreigners, who 
were not forgetful to make their own. Advantage by it. 
Now if it may be ſuppoſed that there are ſome Remnan:s. 
of the Saniſb Leaven, it may eaſily be conjecturd what 
Jealouſy and Diſtruſts muſt be betwixt the Members of 
the Empire, and how contrary and different their Coun- 
dels and Actions muſt needs be: and tho perhaps by ſet- 
ling a good Underſtanding betwixt the Supreme Head 
and the Eſtates, a Medium might be found out to obviate 
this and ſome other Inconveniences ; yet there reign va- 
rious and great Diſtempers among the Eſtates themſelves, 
which ſeem to render the beſt Remedies and Counſels 
either ineffectual, or at leaſt very difficult: among theſe 
muſt be counted the Religious Differences betwixt the 
Catholicks and the Proteſtants in general; which Dif- 
ferences do not only depend on the ſeveral Opinions in 
Matters of Faith, but alſo on a worldly Intereſt ; the 
Catholicks endea vouring, upon all e Fay to recover 
ſuch Poſſeſſions as were taken from them ſince the Refors 
mation; and the Proteſtants being reſolv'd to maintain 
themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of them. Wherefore it has 
been obſerv'd, that ſometimes the Roman Catholicks have 
= been more guided by their particular Intereſt, and by their 
Clergy, than by that of the Publick : Nay it is to be 
fear d, if Germany ſhould be vigorouſly attack'd by a po- 
tent Foreign Enemy, that ſome of the Popiſh Bigots 
would not be {o backward in ſubmitting themſelves un- 
der the Yoke, and be willing to loſe one Eye provided 


| The Dig. the Proteſtants might loſe bot. 
rence be 


wirt tho Beſides, the Proteſtants are again ſubdivided into two. 
Nioteſtants. | | Parties; 


r 
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Parties ; there being among them ſome Differences con- 
cerning ſeveral Articles of Faith ; which, by the Hear 
of the Clergy, were widen'd to that Degree, that both 
Parties were brought to the very brink of Ruin. The 
great Number of Eſtates augments the Diſtemper, it be- 
ing next to an Impoſſibility, that among ſo many, there 
| ſhould not be ſome who either prompted by their Paſ- 
fion and Obſtinacy, or for want of Underſtanding, wall 
deviate from the true Intereſt, or be miſled by ill Coun- 
ſellors to act againſt theſame ; ſo that it would be a Mi- 
racle to ſee ſo many Heads, of ſuch an incoherent Body, 
well united. The Eftates are alſo very unequal in 
Power ; from whence it often happens, that ſome of 
the moſt potent are for being like Sovereigns; and there- 
fore being inclin'd rather to act according to their parti- 
cular Intereſt and Grandeur than for the Publick, th 

make little Account how they ruin the leſs powerfu 

Theſe therefore, when they ſeè that the Laws cannot pro- 
tect them, are at laſt oblig'd to take more Care of their 
own Preſervation, than of the Publick Liberty, as think- 
ing it indifferent by whom they are oppreſs d. Not to 
mention here the Jealouſy which is betwixt the three 
Colleges of the Empire, and the ſeveral Pretenſions and 


Differences which are among ſome of the Eſtates. 


H. 22. As to the Neighbours of Germany, the Turks The Neighs | 
border upon Stiria, Croatia, and Hungary : The two laſt bours of 


do not properly belong to Germany, but yet belong to the 
Houſe 6b . = are "rg Bulwark to Kg that 
Germany is much concern'd in the Preſervation of them, 
The Turkiſs Emperor has greater Revenues out of his 
vaſt Territories, and perhaps is able to raiſe a greater 
Number of Men than the Germans can do; nevertheleſs, 
he is not ſo formidable to them; for the Hungarian Wars 
are very troubleſome to the Turks, becauſe the 4fratick 
Forces, and other Supplies of Proviſion and Ammunition 
are not without great Difficulty carried ſo far; neither 
can theſe Forces be put into Winter Quarters there, as 
being not. uſed to ſo cold a Climate, the neighbouring 


depopulated Provinces being alſo not able to maintain 


them. The Turks alſo are in continual Fear, That, as 


ſoon as they have bent their whole Force againſt Hunga- 


7 the Perſians may fall upon them on the other fide, or 
Se;gf phe Balla's towards the Eo. revolt from them. 
IAEA | | = a 5 
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Germany. 


The Turks. 


La h. 


The Swiſs. 


Talaad. 
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In fine, a well-diſciplin'd Army of Germans will ſcarce 
ſhrink before all the T»r+;/5 Forces; and when Germa 


is reſolved to ſtand the Brunt, the Turks will 1 believe, 
quickly be weary of attacking it. taly is in no ways to 


be compared with Germany either for its Strength or Num- 


ber of Men, befides that it is divided into ſeveral 
States, by which it is diſabled to attack any foreign 


State, much leſs ſo potent an Empire, which being pol- | 


ſcfs'd of ſome Paſſes leading into Iraly, might in time 
take an Opportunity to renew its Pretenſions upon that 
Country. © £ = 

_ The Switzers are very good Neighbours to Germany, 


as having neither Will nor Power to attack it, eſpecially 
ſince they are deſtitute of good Horſemen, Neither can 
ch with Germany; for tho' the 


Foland compare its Streng 
Poles can bring a great Number of Horſe into the Field, 
yet they are not to be compared with the German Hotſe; 
and as for their Foot, tis much inferior to the German 
Iofantry, and withal very unfit to attack fortified Places: 
fo that the Poles can't of themſelves undertake any thing 
confiderable againſt Germany. And if they ſhould enter 
into Alliance with a Prince at War with the Empire, and 


he the Germans a Diverſion, it would not be difficult 


r the Germans to be even with them, fince they are not 


well provided with Frontier Places, or any Strong. holds 
within the Country, which are able to withſtand an Ene- 
m 


my ; whereas in Germany they would meet with Places 
Fn 5 would give them ſufficient Work : And in ſucha 
caſe perhaps the Muſcovites might eafily be prevailed 
-withal to fall upon the back of them: But it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a Commonwealth as this will 


eaſily attempt an offenſive War againft its Neighbours, 


However, it is of great Conſequence to Germany, that Po- 


Nonmark. 


land ſhould not be weʒzk ned or brought under e 


by the Turi or any other Power, In fine, If theſe Two 
Nations ſhould enter into a League againſt the Turks, 
and attack them with joint Forces, they mig ht do one 
another confiderable Services. FE $ 
Denmark has no Pretenſions upon Germany, and the 
beft Land Forces of the Danes being Liſted in Germany, 
their Army may be ruin'd only by the Emperor's re- 
calling the Germans out of that Service, if they ſhould 
attempt any thing againſt the Empire, Neither do I be- 
Iieve that Germany, but eſpecially the Circles res 
a gber 
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Higher and Lower Saxony, will be ſo careleſs of their 
own Intereſt, as to let Denmark become Maſter of Ham- 
| borough _ L ubeck, i ia 7 bh} 75 
Englana cannot do any harm to Germany, except Þ hel, 
an bing the Trade of Hamburgb; tho” it ſeems to be hs | 
the Intereſt of the Engliſb, rather to enjoy the Benefit of 
their Free Trade there. On the other hand, the Germans 
may do a Service to the Engliſb againſt the Hollanders, by 
Land, whilſt theſe are engag'd with them in a War at 
Sea. 5 — 
Holland has neither Power nor Inclination to attack H. 
| Germany: For, if the Germans ſhould be recall'd out of 
the Service of the Dutch, their Land-Forces would make 
but a very indifferent Show : neither can they reap any 
Benefit by making new Conqueſts ; but itſeems rather 
to be for their purpoſe to keep fair with the Germans, that 
in caſe of a War with their Neighboułs, they may make 
uſe of their Aſſiſtance. | 3 A 
Spain cannot pretend to do any conſiderable Miſchief g 
to Germany, if the Head and Members are well united; 
but if it ſhould join with the Head againſt the Mem- 
bers, it may prove miſchievous, eſpecially by the aſſiſt- 
ance of their Money: but in ſuch a cafe there would 
queſtionleſs not be wanting ſome that would - oppoſe 
its Defigns, | 25 > | EY 
Swedeland alone is not ſo powerful as to be in any ways Sanden 
formidable to Germany: neither is this Kingdom for ma- 
king any more Conqueſts on that fide, fince thereby it 
would loſe more of its own Strength than it can gain by _ 
them: but on the other hand, it isof ear 
to Sweden, that the State of Religion and of the Govern- 
ment remain in the ſame Condition as it was ſettled in 
the Meſiphalian Peace: and that Germany be not ſubjected 
or ruled by any abſolute Power. Fg No 


France has of late made it ſelf ſo powerful, that this 5,0. | 


Kingdom alone may do more miſchief to the Germans 
than any of the reſt of their Neighbours. © France in 
conſideration of its Form of Government, has a confide- 
rable Advantage over Germany; for the King there bas 
all the beſt Men, and the Purſes of his Subjects at Com- 
mand, and employs them as he thinks fit. There might 
alſo be a way found out, for Germany to keep always a 
_ ſufficient Army on foot againſt France; at leaſt it is not 
caſily to be ſuppos'd, that if France ſhould attack Ger- 
138 | >, Co ns 


Denmark a 


very ancient 


gdom. 


Fotho III. 


Erick 1, 
246. 


many in good earneſt, all the reſt of Eurepe would be 


pagated in Denmark by the help of Anſgarius then Bi 
of Bremen; which afterwards King Gormo II. endea- 
vouring to root out again, was forc d by the Emperor 
Henry, ſurnamed the Bird-catcher, to grant the free 
. Exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion throughout his King- 
dom. His Son Harald was attack'd by the Emperor 
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Lookers-on : but if Germany be divided within it ſelf, 


ſo that either one Party ſhould join with France, or that 
the reſt ſhould ſtand Neuters till France has devour'd the 


neighbouring States, then nothing but fatal Conſequen- 


ces can attend it. 
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CH A P. vn. 
Of DENMARK: 


& I Enmark is one of the moſt ancient Kingdoms 
in Europe, which was eſtabliſhed a great 


many Years before the Birth of our Sa vi- 
. our ; but for want of good Hiſtories, it cannot be pre- 


ciſely determin'd at what time it had its Beginning, or 


how long each of its Kings reign'd, -or what were 


their great Deeds. We will not therefore detain the Rea- 


der by inſerting here their bare Names, but only touch 


upon ſuch Matters as are with ſome 3 tranſmit- 
ings, Fre- 


ted to Poſterity. Among the moſt ancient 
tho III. is moſt famous; who, tis ſaid, did reign juſt 
before the Birth of Chriſt, and was a moſt potent Mo- 


narch, who rul'd over Denmack, Sweden, Norway, England, 
Ireland, and other neighbouring States. The Borders of 
his Territories were on the Eaſt-fide Rufia, and on the 


Weſt-fide the Rhine. Tis alſo related, that he Conquer'd 


the Vandals, which liv'd then in thoſe Countries that now 
are call'd Pomerania, and Mecklenburgh, and that he was 
the firſt King that ſtiled himſelf King of the Vandals. 
Gotrick, tis ſaid, did aſſiſt Mittehnd the King of the 


Saxons, againſt Charles the Great. . 
Erick, is commonly reckon'd to have been the firſt 
Chriſtian King of Denmark ( tho' ſome pretend, that his 


Brother Harald, who reign'd before him, was the firſt.) 


Under this King's Reignthe Chriſtian Religion was _=_wm 
oP 


Otto 


ond I. from whom the Sea betwixt Jutland atid Holland 
got the Name of Otten Sound; becauſe the Emperor there 
threw in his Lance to mark the utmoſt Limits of his Ex- 


png. - His Son Suen Oeto came to the Crown in the % Ot. 


ear 280, who being taken Priſoner hy the Jutes, was 
redeem'd by the Women, who gave their Gold and Silver 
Ornamenrs for his Ranſom : In recompence of which he 
granted them this Privilege, That whereas they ufed 
only to have a ſmall Portion in Money out of their Fa- 
thers Inheritance, they for the future ſhould have an equal 
Share with the Males. He alfo conquer'd a Part of Eng- 
land, and died in the Year 1012. . 8 

His Son Canute or Knutt Il. ſurnamed the Great, was Canute Il. 
King of Denmark, Norway, and England, having conquer dd 
the — of theſe three by Force of Arms, tho England 
did not remain long under the Subjection of the Danes; 
for after his Death, only Harold and Hirdihnutt reign'd in 
Exgland, the Danes being entirely diſpofſcſs'd upon their 
Deceaſe. Beſides this, 11 us Son of St. Olaus, K ing of 
Norway, made himſelf Maſter of Denmark; which King- 
dom, after his Death, Sueno II. obtain'd; but he was 
forc'd to fight for it againſt Harald Hardrode then King of 
Norway. He died in the Year 1074. To him ſucceeded 
his Sons Harald VII. (who reign'd but two Years) and 
| Canute IV. This King gave great Power to the Biſhops 
in Denmark, and granted the Tenths of all the Revenues 
of the e e to the Clergy. At which the Jutes being 
exaſperated, ſle 
Acknowledgment of his Favours beſtow'd upon them, 
placed him in the Number of Saints, and h:s Metnorß 
was afterwards celebrated with full Cups at their Feaſts 
by thoſe who call'd themſelves the Knutgy {do from him. 
His Brother Olaus IV. ſucceeded him, who died in the 
Year 1095, and after him reign'd his Brother Eriek II. 
ho took Jntin, at that time à great City in Pomerania. 
died in the Iſle of Cyprus, in his Pilgrimage to Je- 
8.2. After his Death the whole Kingdom was it! great 
Confuſion, eſpecially when three at once fought for the 
Crown, uz. Sueno III. Camnte VI. and Waldemar I. 
Theſe, after they had waged Wars together for many 
Years, did at laſt agree to divide the Kingdom into 
three Parts: But Canute — by Sueno, and 
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IW-ldemar I. Sueno again being ſlain in Battel againſt Waldemar, he 


1157. 


1164. 


Canutæ VI. 


got the whole Kingdom into his Poſſeſſion. He ſubdued 
the Rugians and Vandals, who had hitherto proved very 


-+ miſchievous to Denmarl : He alſo deſtroy'd the City of 


Jutin. Tis related that he laid the firſt Foundation of 
the City of Dantzick; and under the Reign of this King, 
Abſalom Bifhop. of Roſchild \ firſt began to build the City 
of Copenhagen. - Maldemar died in the Year. 1182. To 
him ſucceeded. his Son Canute VI. who waged heavy 
Wars againſt the 7andals, and at laſt forced their Princes 
to be his Vaſſals; taking upon himſelf the Title of 
King of the Vandals or Slaves. He took from Adolf Earl 


of Holſtein, among other Places, the City of Hamburgb, 


which, however, twenty ſeven Years after did ſhake off 
the Daniſo Yoke. He having alſo conquer'd Eſthonia 
and Livonia, the Chriſtian Faith was eſtabliſned in 
theſe Countries by his Means. He died in the Tear 
Ä[fllrtrtßt! og Sh ed} pos 
After him reign'd his Brother Waldemar II. who at the 


beginning was a very fortunate and potent Prince, and 


had under his Subjection, beſides Denmark, the Coun- 
tries of Eſthonia, Livonia, Courland, Pruſſia, Pomerania, 
Rugen, Mccklenburgh, Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmarſen and Ma- 
geren, as alſo the Cities of Lubeck and Lauenburgb. But 
he loſt a great Part of them by the following Occaſion: 


Henry Earl of Swerin having undertaken a Journey to 


the Holy Land, committed, during his Abſence, his Lady 


and Country to the Care of Waldemar: But being in- 
form'd after his return, that the King had lived in Adul- 


tery with his Lady, he, to revenge this Affront, took 
him Priſoner by Stratagem; and after he had kept him 
three Years in Priſon, diſmiſs'd him, making him pay 
for his Ranſom the Sum of 45060 Marks of fine Silver. 

The Countries of Meckienburgh and Pomerania, and the 
Cities of Lubeck and Dantzich, taking hold of this Oppor- 
tunity, revalted from Waldemar: Adolph Earl of Lauenburgh 


took from him Holjteiz and Stormar; the Knights of the 


1227. 


| Erick V. 


Croſs took Eſtbonia and Livonia. And endeavouring to re- 
cover theſe Countries, he was vanquiſh'd in a Battel fought 
near Bornbove, by the Earl. of Lauenburgb. Yet he recover'd 


EKevel and Eſthonia; and died in the Year 1241. 


"Vi Wis x ; B 1 4 ; In Py tz : 5 235 * 2 ; 
F. 3. His Son Erick V. ſucceeded him in the King - 


dom, tho he had given ſome- Parte of it to his other 


eat * s Sons 3 


— 
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Sons; wit. to Abel, Sleſwick, 3 to Canute, Blechingen; and 
to Chriſtopher, Laland, and Falſter. "Theſe were, each 
of them, for being Sovereigns in theſe Countries ; 
but Erick pretending that they ought to be his Vaſ- 
fals, there enſued great Commotions in Denmark, till 
Erick was miſerably murther'd by his Brother Abel "= 
ind Abel, after he ad reign'd two Years, was ſlain 4k. 
by the Frieflanders and Ditmarſlans. To him ſucceeded 
his Brother Chriſtopber I. Againſt this King the Arch- 1250- 
biſhop of Lunden raiſed abundance of Troubles, and, Ghrijiogh, 1. 
the King having impriſon'd him, he was by the reſt 
of the Biſhops ind Clergy excommunicated, and with 
him the whole Kingdom. And at laſt the King 
was by them poiſon d, as tis thought, with the 1285 
))! EE nu dE 

After him reign'd his Son Erick VI. who was at vari- Eric VI. 
ance with the Biſhops, and engaged in the Wars againſt 
Sweden and Norway; at laſt he was taken Priſoner in a 
Battel by Erick, Duke of Holſtein, and was barbaroaſly - 
liters by ſome of the great Men of the Kingdom. 
He left the Crown to his Son Erick VII. who immedi- Erick VII. 
ately had great Conteſts with the King of Norway, 
who had given Protection to the Murtherers of his Father. 
He alſo had ſome other Differences. with ſome of the 
netghbouring States, and died in the Year 1319. To him, 8 
ſucceeded his Brother Chriſtopher II. who got his Son brifloph, II. 
 crown'd in his Life-time. This King was baniſh'd the N 
Kingdom by his Subjects, who, under pretence of being 
oppreſs'd with Taxes, elected in his ſtead Waldemar 
Duke of Sleſwick their King. But they grew alſo _ 
quickly weary of him, and recall'd Chriſtopher, who af- 
terwards in à Battel fought againſt, this Waldmar, loſt - 
his Son Erick. Under the Reign of this King, Schonen 1332. 
being much oppreſs d by the Holſteiners, who were in 2 
poſſeſſion of it, ſurrender'd it ſelf to Magnus King of 
Sweden. And Joby Duke of Holſtcin - perceiving that he 
could not maintain it by Force, ſold all his Right and 
Title to it for 50000 Marks of fine Silver. Under the 
Reign of this King, Denmark was torn into ſo many 
pieces, that very few Places were left to the King. He 
died in the Year 1333. After his Death there was an 
Interregnum in Denmark, during the Space of ſeven 
Years. In the mean time the Holſteiners had brought 
the greateſt Part of Denmark under their Subjection; 


: * 
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t the Danes making an Inſurrection againſt them, endea- 
vour'd to chace them out of Denmark, and for this pur- 
poſe call'd Valdemar the Son of Chriſtopher II. (who had 

been educated at the Court of the Emperor Lewis the Ba- 
varian ) into the Kingdom, | 


wee, &. 4. Taldemay III. did ſomewhat reſtore the decay'd 
. State of the Kingdom, having partly forc'd and partly 

bought the Holſtemmers out of Denmark : He ſold Eſttonia 
and Revel to the Knights of the Croſs for 280co Marks 
fine Silver, moſt of which Sum he beſtow'd upon a 
ee which he undertook into the Holy Land. But 

e got Shonen again from Magnus Sumech the then King 

of Sweden, by fair Promiſes; and by an Agreement made 
betwixt him and Albert King of Swedeland, Got bland 
was alſo ſurrender d to him, and ſome other Places 
belonging at that time to Sueden. He was frequently 
at Wars with the Hanſe- Towns, and died in the Year 
l= VI. Ma him reign'd his Grandſon Olaus VI. born of his 
j | Daughter Margaret and Hacquin King of Norway. During 
| | his Minority the Mother had the Supreme Adminiftration 
of Aﬀairs. Having after his Father's Death obtain'd the 
Crown of Norway, he laid alſo claim to the Kingdom of 
Sweden, becauſe his Father was Son of Magnus Samecb King 
of Sweden; but he died young. | | | 
In his ſtead the Danes and Norwegians receiv'd for their 
Queen, Margaret, his Mother; and ſhe having declared 

Erick Pomeran, her Siſter's Daughter's Son, her Aſſociate 
J | in the Government, enter'd into a War againſt Albert 
1 EKing of Sreden. But the Swedes being in general diſſa- 
tisſied with their King, deſerted him, acknowledging 
Margaret for their Queen. Albert fought a Battel a- 
= | gainſt Margaret, but was defeated and taken Priſoner 
* with his Son ; whom Margaret did not releaſe till after 
ſeven Years Imprifonment, under Condition that he 

. ſhould either pay 50000 Marks fine Silver for his Ranſom, 
or elſe refign his Pretenfions to the Kingdom of Sueden: 

38 And he having perform'd the laſt, Margaret cauſed Erick 
Pomeran to be crown'd King of Sueden. The next 
Year the Eſtates of all the three Northern Kingdoms 
afſembled at Calmar, where Erich having been declared 

, their King, an Agreement was made among them, that 
"296 theſe three Kingdoms for the future ſhould be rul'd by 


-- 
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one King. Margaret, who had been an extraordinary 
good Queen to Denmark, died in the Lear 1412. After 
whoſe Death Erich, was ſole King over theſe three King- 
doms ; but he was in continual Broils with the Hoe!ſtes- 
ners (who were aſſiſted by the Hanſe- Towns) con- 
cerning the Dutchy of Sleſwick ; which Differences were 
at laſt compoſed. He ſurrender'd to his Couſins the 
Dukes of Pomerania, the Iſland of Rage, which had 


293 


Erick Pome» 


ran, 


been a confiderable time under Daniſo Subjection. In 


the mean time the Swedes were grown very diſcontented, 

becauſe Erick did not govern them according to his Co- 

ronation- Oath, and oppreſs'd them by his Foreign Offi- 

cers, which obliged them to ſtand up for the * pon of 
their Liberty. The Danes alſo, ſeeing that he was very 

_ careleſs of the Affairs of the Kingdom, and always lived 

in Gothland, did withdraw themſelves from his Obedience; 

alledging among other Matters that becauſe he had been 

endeavouring to eſtabliſh his Couſin Bogiſlaus, Duke of 
Pomerania, in his Throne in his Life- time, he had thereby 
violated their Right of a free Election; and having cho- 

ſen in his ſtead Chriſtopher Duke of Bavaria, Erick's Siſter's 

Son, he was depoſed, and retired into Pomerania, where 

he ended his Life. Chrifiopber reign'd till the Year 

| 1445, with whoſe Reign the Daxes were very well ſa- 
tisned. e | 

FS. 5. After his Death the Danes made an Offer of 
that Crown to Adolph Duke of Sleſwick, and Earl of 
Holſtein; but he being very ancient and infirm, refuſed 

to accept of it, va recommended to them Chriſtian 
Earl of Ol denburgb, his Siſter's Son, whom both the 
Danes and Norweg:ans declared their King: And in this 


1438. 


i 


Chriſlopher, 


1439. 


7 


— 


Ch iſtian L. 


Family theſe two Crowns have remain'd ever ſince, by a 


continual Succeſſion. This King ſoon after began a 
War with the Swedes, who had made one Carles Cuut- 
ſon their King, becauſe they would have driven the de- 
poſed King Erick out of Gothland; but King Chriſtian 
coming to his Aſſiſtance, made himſelf Maſter of that 
Iſland, Befides this, ſome of the Sed Nobility, who 
were diſſatisfied with Charles Cnutſon, having fided with 
Chriſtian, the War began to be carried on very vigo- 


_ rouſly betwixt theſe two Nations. In this War the 


Archbiſhop of 155 attack'd Charles with ſuch Succeſs, 


that he obliged' 
Was crown'd King of S:reden. But the Swedes being 


im to retire into Pruſſia, and Chriſtias 


U 3 again 
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Differences were at laſt compoſed ; ſoon after which ' 

E 4830} #15; | 2 4 : 
I . 5 e T3 Tir 
5. 6. To him. ſucceeded his Son Chriſtian II. who 
drew. upon him the Hatred of the Daues, partly becauſe 
he entertain d a Woman of mean Birth in the Nether- 
laude, whoſe Name was Duivecle, to be his Miſtreſs, 


and was ſtrangely led by her Mother Sigiberta, a crafty 


old Woman; partly becauſe he had cauſed Torbern Oxe, 
the Governor of the Caſtle of Copenhagen, to be, ; as tis 
thought, unjuſtly executed. In the mean time great Di- 
ferences were ariſen in Sweden betwixt Steen Sture the 
r, and Gaſtavus Trolle the Archbiſhop of Upſal, 
rſt having dene the Caſtle of Stokes which be- 
long d. to the latter. King Chriſtian coming to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Archbiſhop, took him along with him into 
Denmark, where they laid the Deſign againſt — 
Decree therefore was obtain d from = Pope, wherein 
having condemn'd the Swedes to undergo great Pe- 


nalties for the Violence offer'd to Guſtavus Trolle, King 


Chr tian, 


cbriſtian, to put this Decree in execution, ſent his Forces 


| hliſh'd: he 8..Crown? ing of 8 1. 0 Crowe'd K, 
pꝓuhliſh'd, he was crowd King of Sueden. But when 8 


ſome. of the chief Men, under pretence of the former 1320. 


of Sueden, which ever ſince has N its Liberty 


where he ſurrender d himſelf to Cnut Gyldenſtern, Woo 


1532. 
U 546. 


2 removed to the Caſtle of Callenburgh,. + where he 55”: 
te 8 Fi | | 7 + ; 7 1 5 , 5 3 5 © Woe : . A, a : 4 | 11 i 


. yo v2, ; 

8. 7. Frederick I. enter d into an Alliance with Guſtar Frederick L. 
UNS: Ning of Sweden, and the Hanſe-Towns, . againſt the 
depoſe Sing chriſtian; and forced the Cities of Copen-- 
hagen and Malmoezi which adhered to Chriſtian, , to ur- 
e e e Wie ve 4 zranted great Pri- 
vileges to the Nobility, and died in Se 
Year, after he had —_ Chriſtian Il. bi. Pride n 
bim ſucceeded his Son 17 Ill. ho met C 

| U 4 | great 
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great Oppoſition at firſt from Chriſtopher Earl of Old 
bugb, and the Lubeckers, who pretended to reſtore the im- 
ery to the Throne, and had brought ſeveral 
Provinces 'over to their Side ; but he ſurmounted theſe 
Difficulties with the Aſſiſtance of Guſtavus King of Swe. 
den, and made himſelf Maſter of Copenhagen. And be- 
cauſe the Biſhops had been all along againſt him, they 
were excluded from the general Agreement; and having 
been depoſed the ſame Year, the Proteſtant Religion was 
at the ſame time eftabliſh'd in Denmark and Norway, 
He reign'd very peaceably after that time, and died in 
the Year 1558. e . 


8. 8. His Son and Succeſſor Frederick II. ſubdued the 
Dit marſians: Then he enter d into a War againſt Erich 
King of Sweden, which was carried on with great Loſſes 
on both ſides for the Space of nine Years; at laſt a Peace 
was concluded at Stetin, by the Mediation of the Empe- 
ror, and the Kings of France and Poland. He reign'd 


afterwards very peaceably in Denmark, till the Year 1588, 


when he died. + | | | k 
Under the Reign of his Son Chriſtian IV. the King- 
dom was in great Tranquillity till the Year 1611, when 
he attack'd 4 Swediſo King Charles IX. and took from 
him Calmar and Efsburgh. But he made Peace with 
Guſtavus Adolpb the Son of Charles; by virtue of which 
he reſtor'd theſe Places unto him, in fideration of a 
good Sum of Money. He was entangled in the Civil 
Wars of Germany; for being made General of the Circle 
of the Lower Saxony, he thereby came to be engaged in 
2 War againſt the Emperor; in-which he received 


Py 


2 great Overthrow near King Luttern, and was forced 


to quit Germany, and the Imperialiſis enter'd Holſtein and 


2 6 29. 


Jntland it ſelf: Let he recover d all again by virtue 
of a Peace made at Lubeck, except that he loſt the Ad- 
vantage of ſome Eccleſiaſtical Poſſeſſions in Germany, 
which he intended for his Sons. When Sweden was at- 
terwards engag d in the German Wars, he offer d his 
Mediation betwixt them and the Emperor, in ho 

thereby to recover the Ecclefiaſtical Poſſeſſions, and to 
prevent the Swed:s from getting a firm Footing in Ger- 
many. In the mean while he was very vexatious to the 


_ Swedes, endea vouring by all Ways and Means to ſtop the 
Career of their Victories in Germany, and to ſpoil their 


Trade 
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Trade at home; till at laſt the Swedes, taking it very Al | 


that their Ships were continua'ly detain'd and confiſcated 
in the Sound, did reſolve to put an end to theſe Incon- 
yeniencies 3 and after they had let the Danes know that 
they would no longer ſuffer theſe Injurĩes, fell wi h an 


Army into — and Jutland, and at laſt into Schonen. 


In this War the Daves. were great Leſers both — Sea 
t 


and Land ; but by the extraordinary Valour of their 


King they maintain'd themſelves, till by the Mediation 


of France a Peace was concluded at Hromſebros; by virtue 


1648. 


of which the Swedes got Gothland, Oſel, and Jemperland; 


and Halland was given them as a Pledge for the Space 
of thirty Years. The Hallanders alſo raking hold of 
this Opportunity, did regulate the Toll of the Sound, 
which hitherto having been raiſed at pleaſure, had 
. very troubleſome 10 them. He died in the Year 


8. 9. To him ſucceeded his Son Federick III. who upon FrederakV II. 


2657, 


the Perſuaſions of the Hollanders attack'd the Swedes, pro- War abb 
miſing himſelf great Succeſs againſt them, at a time rhe 


when he ſuppoſed that their King Charles Guſtavus had 
5 weaken'd his Strength againſt the Poles; bur the 
ediſd' King came upon a ſudden with an Army inta 
Holſtein and Jutland, and among others took the Fortreſs 
of Frederick ſudde by Storm; and there happening an ex- 
' traordinary hard Froſt at the beginning of the Year 
1658, he march'd over the Ice, firit into Funen, where 
he ſurpriſed the Daniſb Os ard from thence took 
his way over Largeland, Laland, and Faljter, into Zealand. 
This prodigious Succeſs obliged King Frederick to con- 
clude a Peace with him at Roſchild ; by virtue of which, 
befides ſome other Advantages, he ſurrender'd to the 
Swedes, Hulland, Blechungen, — 8 Bornbolm, Babus, aud 
Drontbem in Norway. | 5 
But King Charles Cuſtavus being inform'd, that by 
the Perſua ſions of the Emperor, the Elector of Brand: 


burgh, and the Hollauders, the Danes had reſolv'd to re- 


new the War, as ſoon as the Su edes had left the Cuun- 
try, or ſhould be again engaged in a War with Germarzy 
or Poland, he reſolv'd to be beforchand with them; and 
returning into the Ifle of Zealand, took Cronenvurgh, 
and beſieg d ( openbagen by Sea and Land, In the mean 
while the Hurch fent à Fleet to relieve Copentager, * 
1 Qaintt 


TheSiege of 
Copenbagens 


16549. 
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I gainſt whom the Swedes fought with great Bravery 2 But 
in the Year next following, the Swedes did in vain ſtory 
23 and withal loſt a Battel at Funen: Bornholy 


revolted, and Dront heim was retaken. And tho the Danes 
endeayour'd to carry on the War againſt the Sweds,, 8 
hoping to have now, after the Death of their King Charles red 
_ Guſtavus, met with an Opportunity to revenge themſel ves bett 
for their former Loſſes; yet according to a Project con- the 


A Peace cluded upon by France, England, and Holland, a Peace was fro! 
concluded: made near Copenhagen, almoſt upon the ſame Conditions 
with that concluded formerly at Roſchild, except that 
Bornholm and Drontbeim remain'd in the Poſſeſſion of the 

Danes, in lieu of which ſome Lands were aſſign d to the 


% 


Swedes in Schonen. 


A Peace being thus concluded, the King at the Dyet 
ThcKingde- held at Copenbagen, was declared an abſolute Sovereign, 
eee pr and the Crown Hereditary, whereby the great Privileges 
Crown here- Of the Nobility were aboliſh'd, and a new Form of Go- 
diary. + -- yernment introduced, by virtue of which the whole Ma- 
5 a of Affairs depends abſolutely on the King's 
Pleaſure. | rand ice ola tia 
FTrjhis King died in the Year 16750. To him ſucceeded | 
chin V. his Son Chriſtian V. who after he had put his Affairs into 
2 good Poſture, enter d into an Alliance with the Empe- 
ror, Holland, and their Confederates. And ſeeing that 
the Swedes had been worſted in the Country of Branden- 
Fburgb, he hoped to have met with a good Opportunity to 
6s. break with Sweden. He began with the Duke of . 5 
who, not foreſeeing the Deſign, c: 
whom he = Advantages which he had 


to be demoliſh d; and afterwards took Miſmar from the 

SI. 7. e 
He maketh In the Year next following he enter d Schonen, where 
War upon he took Helſmburgh, Landſcrone, and Chriſtianſtad, as 
Sweden. alſo the Iſle of. Gotbland, with little Reſiſtance. But he 


from the Swedes. 


Germany, Whic 
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Place, he was forc'd to raiſe the Siege, and ſoon after re- 
ceived another Overthrow in a. Battel fought near Land- 
rrone betwixt him and Charles, King of Sweden., In the 
Year next following the Danes were obs to raiſe the 
Siege of Babus, and to ſurrender Chriſtian 
reduced to Extremity by Famine ; bur at Sea they had 


better Succeſs ; yet, by-virtue of a Peace made betwixt A Peace. 


them, they reſtored all ſuch Places as they had taken 


- 4.10, It is evident out of antient Hiſtory, that this The Genie 


Nation has been formerly very warlike; but in our Age 
the Danes have loſt much of their antient Glory, becauſe 
the Nobility. ha ve been rather for enjoying their Revenues 
in Plenty and Quietneſs, than for undergoing the Fatigues 
of War, and the Commonalty have follow'd their Exam- 
ple. This may alſo perhaps be alledged for a Reaſon, 
that they having ſeldom been engaged in any Wars but 
with Sweden, (except that Chriſtian IV. made War in 

however was carried on chiefly by Ger- 
man Soldiers) which could not be of any long Continu- 
ance; the Danes often wanted Opportunity, to keep 
themſelves in exerciſe, eſpecially fince the had the Con- 
veniency of making uſe. of the Germans, whom they liſted 
for Money: And the Number of Inhabitants: ſeem'd to 
be but proportionable to the Country, which is of no 
great Extent. Since the King has been declar'd Sove- 
reign, all Means have been employ'd to improve the Mi- 
litary Force of the Nation; but it ſeems that the Natio- 


nal Forces, without the Help of the Germans, will not be 


of any great Conſequence: 48 to Land-Service. Neither 
is it the King's Intereſt ta put his Nobility upon Martial 
Exploits, or that they ſhould grow famous in War, for 
fear they ſhould ma ke an Effort to recover their former 
Privileges. | fab 2 \ 


» * 


* Fa 
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more Courage and Vigor, whereunto they are inured 8.4. 


by their Climate and Air. But the Danes, ſince they 
have been Maſters of Norway, have always endeavour'd * 
to keep under this Nation, by taking from them all Op- 


portunities of exerting their Vigor; and there are very 
iew. left, of the antient Nobility: in Norway. Yet the 


Dutch make good uſe of them in Sea-Service 3 and. a 
„„ great 


ad, which was 
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great many of the Inhabitants of North-Holland, wher 
they are addicted to fiſhing, were originally of Nor 
Wat). 5 i . | 


$. 11. The Country of Denmark is of no great Extent, 
yet it is generally very fertile, and fit both for Tilla 
and Paſturage ; tor a great Number of Oxen and Hortes 
are yearly tranſported out of Denmark to other Places: 
And a confiderable Quantity of Corn is ſent out of 
Denmark into Norway and Iſeland. The Seas near Den- 


mark are pretty well ſtock d with Fiſh, which however 
are rather for the Benefit of the Inhabitants than for 


Exportation. There are few or no Manufacturies there, 
the Inhabitants being unqualified for fuch Works ; nei- 
ther is there any Commodities fit for Exportation in 
great Quantities. On the other hand, the Dares are oblig'd 
ro import Wine, Salt, good Beer, and Woollen Manu- 


Ay for Cloaths. They have begun to bring Spices 
e 


themſelves out of the Eaſt. Indies, where they have a ſmall 


Fort upon the Coaſt of Cormand:l. The Toll which is 


paid by Foreigners in the Sound in ready Money is 2 
very Revenue in Denmark: Which is the Reaſon 
why the Daues can ſcarce forgive the Swedes, that they 
do not pay this Tributary Toll to Denmark, Norway 

is for the moſt part an uncultivated Country, yet it pro- 
duces ſeveral Commodities fit for Exportation, viz. dry'd 


and falted Fiſh in great quantity, Timber, Boards, 


| Its Defects, 


Maſts, Tar, Pitch, and the like. There are alfo in Nor- 
way, Silver, Copper, and Iron Mines. But it produces 
not Corn ſufficient in quantity for the Maintenance of 
its Inhabitants, nor to brew Beer: Beſides, it wants alſo 
the ſame Commodities which are wanting in Denmark. 
As for its Situation, it's very commodious to export and 
import Merchandizes to and from other Sea-Coaſts in 
Europe. Iſeland is ſtock'd with Fiſh, ſome ſalted Fleſh, 
and very good Down-Feathers, which the Inhabitants 
are fain to exchange for ſuch Commodities as are, be- 


ſides Fiſh and Fleſh, requifite for the Suſtenance and 


Convenience of Life. The Ferroe Iſlands do for the 
molt part live on their Sheep and Fiſh. Beſides, that 
Denmark cannot raiſe 2 conſiderable Army of its Na- 
tives, this is a great Weakneſs to this Kingdom, that 
not only Norway and Denmark. are ſeparated by the Sea, 
and cannot keep correſpondency together but by that 
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way; but alſo that this Kingdom is divided into ſo many 
Iſlands ; fo that if an Enemy once becomes Maſter at Sea, 
he muſt needs prove very truubleſome to Denmark 
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Fi. As to the Neighbours of Denmark, it borders Neighboun 
on one fide upon Germany; for Holſtein, which belongs 4 


to the preſent Royal Family, is a Fief of the Empire. 
and tho the Land-Forces of Denmarꝭ do not come to 


an Compariſon with thoſe of Germany, and Jutland lies Germany. 


uite open on that fide; yet the iſlands are "wy ſecure from 
x Germans, who are not provided with Shipping, ex- 


cept it ſhould happen that the Great and Leſjer Belt 


ſhould both be frozen, which happens very rarely. Nei- 
ther is there any great Probability that theſe two States 
ſhould differ, except the Pretenſions upon Hamborough, 
which the King of Denmark will not eafily let fall, 
ſhould furniſh an Occaſion for War. But it will be a 
very difficult Task for the King of Denmark to attain 


his aim by open Force, except there ſhould happen a 


very ſtrange Juncture of Affairs, or that the inward Divi- 
ſions, or 8 of the Citizens, ſhould give occa- 
ſion to its Ruin. In the mean while, it is not eaſily to 


be ſuppoſed, that the neighbouring German Princes ſhould 


ſuffer a N of ſo great Conſequence to fall into the 

Hands of a Foreign Prince. In fine, it is of vaſt Conſe- 
quence to D:ymark, to hold a good Underſtanding with 
_ ſince from thence it muſt draw the greateit Part 
of its Land Forces, wherewith to defend it ſelf againſt 
Swedelandl. | 


Wich the Swedes, Denmark has been in continual Broils Swedes. 


for a conſiderable Time; and it ſeems that there is an 
old Grudge and Animoſity betwixt theſe two Nations, 
ariſing chiefly hence, that the Danes have formerly al- 
ways endeavour'd to make themſelves Maſters of Sweden, 
and to reduce this Kingdom. into the ſame Condition as 
they have done Norway. Befides that, afterwards they 


have made it their Buſineſs, by ruining their Shipping 


Trade, to prevent the growing Greatneſs of Sweden : 
But Sweden has always vigorouſly Gefeuded. it ſelf, and 
in latter Times has gain'd great Advantages upon Den- 
mar ; for the Su edes have not only recover'd Schonen, 


and ſecured 7//r-Gorbland by the Fortreſs of Bakus ; but 


they have alſo a Way open into Jutland, out of their 
Provinces in Germany. On the other hand, the 2 
3 | | ; 5 a ve 


England. 


The Muſe 
Vi tes. ; 


Poland. 
Fance. 


ſides with Denmark, England will not be 
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have made it their Buſineſs hitherto, by making Alliances 


with the Enemies of Sweden, to get from them theſe Ad- 
vantages. But if we confider that theſe two Kingdoms 
are now divided by their natural Bounds, to preſerve 


which, France, England, and Holland, ſeem to be mutually 


concern'd ; and that as in human Probability Denmark 
cannot conquer or maintain it ſelf in Sueden, ſo the other 
States of Europe are not likely to ſuffer that Sweden ſhould 
become Maſter of Denmark: It ſeems therefore moſt con- 
venient, that theſe two Kingdoms ſhould maintain a good 
Underftanding, and be a mutual Security to one another 
againſt their Enemies. 7 1 | 
From Holland, Denmark may expect real Aſſiſtance, 


- In caſe it ſhould be in danger of being conquer'd, ſince 


the Proſperity of Holland depends partly on the free 
Trade of the Baltick; and if one ſhould become Maſter 
both of Sweden and Denmark, he would queſtionleſs 
keep thoſe Paſſages cloſer than they are now. But the 


Danes are ſenfible at the ſame time that the Hollanders 


will not engage themſelves any farther on their Behalf 
than to keep the Balance even, for fear they ſhould 
with an Increaſe of Power, attempt hereafter to raiſe the 
Toll in the Sound at pleaſure, But as long as Holland 
nd of the 
Daniſh Party, but rather declare for the other Side ; for 
the Preſervation of Denmark, and the Trade of the Bal- 
zick, is not of fo great Conſequence to England as it is to 
e 1 ZN ; 

The Muſcovites may prove very ſerviceable to Den- 
mark againſt Sueden; yet cannot the Danes make any 
great Account upon an Alliance with them, becauſe it is 
very difficult to maintain a Correſpondency with them, 
eſpecially if the Poles ſhould declare for Sweden: Beſides | 
that, the Muſcovites, as ſoon as they have obtain'd 


their Aim, commonly have but little regard to Alliances, 


or the Intereſt of their Allies. Denmark can have no 
great Reliance upon Poland, except that Crown ſhould 
be engaged in a War againſt Sweden. France has hi- 
therto ſhewn no great Concern for Denmark, becauſe it 
has always been in Alliance with its Enemies ; yet France 
would not willingly ſee it ruin'd, becauſe no State of 
Europe would defire the two Northern Kingdoms ſhould” 
be under the Subjection of one Prince: But I cannot 
ſee any reaſon Why an Offenſive Alliance with — 
28 | | | # tho 
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1outd be profitable to France. Spain is more likely to wiſh | 
Dated than to aſſiſt it, except it ſhould happen 
that Sweden were engaged in a War againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria, or any other Ally of ae eee ene, 
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1 re ey oe 
Of POI AND. 


iT HE: Poles, who antiently were called Sar Origin of 
8 I. matians, and afterwards tron derived mo 3 
their Name from the Nature of the Country which 
tbey poſſeſs; which lies moſt upon a Plain, for 
Pole fignifies in their Language a Plain; tho“ ſome - 
are of opinion that the Word Polacki is as much as 
to ſay the Poſterity of Lechus. This Nation formerly 
did inhabit nearer to the Country of the Tayzars 3 but 
after vaſt Numbers out of Germany enter'd the Roman 
Provinces, their Places were ſupply'd by the Nations 
living behind them. And it ſeems that Poland being in 
the ſame manner left by its Inhabitants, which were the 
Venedi or Wends, they made room for the next that 
took their Place, Theſe then, as tis ſaid, having taken 
_ Poſſeſſion of this Country about the Year 550, did, | 
under the Conduct of Lechus, lay there the Foundation 9 
of a new State. Lechus reſided at Gneſne, being encou- Lechs. 
raged thereunto by an Eagle's Neſt which he found er :.£ 
and taking it as a good Omen, put an Eagle into the Arms 
of the new Commonwealth, giving to that City the 
Name of Gneſue, which in the Poli Language ſignifies 
a Net, This Nation firſt ſettled it ſelf in that Part of 
the Country which now goes by the Name of the 
Great and Leſjer Poland; neither did their Limits extend 
any _— though ſince that Time they are mightily 
INCreated,' 7 „ | 2 


= JEM The firſt Governors of this Nation did not aſ- Toke Fe 
ſume to themſelves the Title of Kings, but only that of nne. 


vernots. 


Dukes; and the firſt- Form of Government was very 
inconſtant: For after the Race of Lechus was extin⸗ 
Suiſhed, twelve Governors, which in their Language 
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Leches II. 


Leſcas I. 


1776. 


Las II. 


v0. 
Leſas III. 
Popid I. 


Popiel II. 
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are called Vayvods, did adminiſter the Government, who 


having firſt regulated and refined this barbarous' People 


by good Laws and Conſtitutions, at laſt were divided a- 


mong themſelves. Wherefore the Poles elected for their 


Prince one Cracus, who having reſtored the Commonwealth 
to its former State, built the City of Cracow, ſo call'd after 
his own Name; which he made his Place of Reſidence. 
Whoſe youngeſt Son Lechus II. to obtain the Principality, 
murther'd his elder Brother; but as ſoon as the Fact was 
diſcover'd, he was baniſh'd the Country. After him 
ruled a Virgin, "whoſe Name was Venda, the only one left 
of the Children of Cracus, who having vanquiſh'd one 


Ritiger a German Prince, that pretended Marriage to her; 


out of a blind Superſtition drown'd her ſelf in the River 
Meixel. After her Death, the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment return'd again to the Governors or YVayvods, which 
continu'd for ſome time, till the Poles elected again for 
their Prince a Goldſmith, call'd Premiſlaus, (who is alſo 
call'd Leſcus I.) in Confideration of his having by a Stra- 
tagem defeated the Moravians, who had —_ an Irrup- 
tion into Poland. But he leaving no Iſſue behind him, a 
Horſe Race was inſtituted, with condition that the 
Vitor ſhould ſucceed in the Government. One of the 
Competitors had laid Iron Hooks in the Ground, by 
which means the-other Horſes being lamed, he was the 
firſt that came to the Mark; but the Fraud being diſco- 
ver'd, he was kill'd upon the ſpot : In the mean while, 
a.-certain poor Fellow on Foot had run the Race, 
and was the next to the Impoſtor, whom the Poles 
declar'd their Prince. His Name was Leſcus II. and 
as ſome ſay, was flain in the Wars againſt Charles the 
Great. To him ſucceeded his Son Leſcus III. who ha- 
ving appeaſed Charles the Great with Preſents, made 
Peace with him, either as an unequal Ally, or elſe 
by  ackvowledging himſelf his Vaſſal. He let Poland 
to his Son Popiel, whom he had begot in Wedlock; but 
to his natural Sons he gave the neighbouring Countries 


of Pomerania, Marek, Caſſubia, with ſome others. He 


was ſucceeded by his Son Popiel II. an ill Man; who 


upon the Perſuaſion of his Lady, murther'd his Father's 


Brothers; and 'tis reported, that out of their dead Bo- 


, 


dies came forth Mice, which deyour'd Popiel with his 


Wife aud Children: 1 252 


bh. - 
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| f 3. After his Death there was an Haterregnum full of f 820. 
Troubles, till the Poles declared Piaſius, a Country Fel- Piaſtus. 


low, born at Cruſfwitz, their Prince; from whom, ever 
ſince, ſuch of the Natives as obtain'd the Royal Dignity 
were call'd Piaſti. His Poſterity retgn'd for a long time 
in Poland, and from thence deſcende the Race of the 
Dukes of Lignitz and Brieg in Silrfia, which is but lately 
extinguiſh'd. *Tis ſaid, that he was 120 Years old be- 


_ fore he died. His Son Ziemovitus began his Reign in the Zitinovitas ; 

Leſeus IV. 

* was his Son Ziemoviſtus, who 3 ſtas⸗ 
e 


Year 895, à warlike and brave Prince; to whom ſuc- 
ceeded his Son Leſeus IV. a good and peaceable Prince. 
Much of the ſame Tem 
began to reign in the Lear 921. This Prince had but 
one Son, who being blind, was in the ſeventh Year of 

his Age (in which Year, according to the Cuſtom of 
thoſe Times, his Head was to be ſhaved, and he to 
receive his Name) reſtored to his Sight; which was 


then taken for an Omen, that he ſnould be enlighten d 
with the Chriſtian Faith. His Name was. Mieceſlaus I. M eegt ns- 


and he began his Reign in the Year, 962. Having 2 
great many Wives and no Children, he had a mighty 
Pekire to turn Chriſtian ; for ſome Germans reprefented 
to him, that if he left the Heatheniſh Superſtitions 
be would certainly beget Children; and he was per- 
ſuaded by them to remove his Heatheniſn Wives, 
which he did, and married Dambrawca the Daughter 


of Bogiſlaus Duke of Bohemia. Before he married her, 


he-was baptized himſelf, and firſt introduced the Chri- 
ſtian Religion into Poland, as allo that Cuſtom which 
has obtain d fince there, that at the time when the Goſpel 


is read in the Maſs, the Men half-drew their Cymeters 


to ſignify that they were ready to fight for the Chri- 
ſtian F aith. 5 | . 5 . 


_ 5 ſucceeded his Son Bolrſlaus Chrobry, 
who was by the Emperor Ocho III. by gry with the c; 


Title of King, who alſo remitted unto 
tenſions which the former Emperors had upon Poland; 
and this in Conſideration for the kind Entertainment he 
had received from Bolgſtaꝶ in his Pilgrimage to the 
Grave of Albert Biſhop of Gneſne 5 which being then 


famous for ſome Miracles, was viſited by the Em- 


peror, to fulfil his Vow which he had made _—_— 


& precedent Sickneſs, The firſt King of Poland behaved 


965, 


999. 


Bolejlans 
Chrobry, t 


im all the Pre- fict King of 
Holauge 
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himſelf very bravely in his Wars againſt the Red Ruſs aus, 
the Bohemians, Saxons, and Pruffians. He alſo inſtituted 


r. 


Mieceſlaus Government. But his Son Miecęſlaus loſt for the moſt 
II. ou his Father's Conqueſts, Moravia being taken from 
im by the Bobemians. He began his Reign in the Year 


r025, and died in the Year 1034, leaving but one Son - 


| „1 behind him, whoſe Name was Caſimir; who being an 
TT Infant, his Mother Rixa adminiſter'd the 9x7 ·˖[õÿ m 


for a while; but the Poles being diflatisfied - with her, 


ſhe fled with her Son into Germany, who aſſumed the 
Order and Habit of a Monk. During his Abſence 
there were great Diſturbances in Polaud, Maſlaus having 
about that time made himſelf Maſter of oria, which 

for a long time after remain'd independent of the King. 
dom of Poland. At laſt the Poles prevail'd upon Caſimiy 

to leave his Monaſtery, and accept the Crown. And 

to perſuade the Pope to abſolve him from his Vow, they 

_ 2", Promiſed, that for each Head, except thoſe of the No- 
ility and Clergy, they would contribute yearly a Far- 

thing toward the maintaining of a perpetual Burning: 
Lamp in the Church of St. Peter in Rome, and cauſe 
their Heads to be ſhaved above their Ears like Monks, 
After he came to the Crown he beat Maſlaus and the 

r b and reſtored the Kingdom to its former Tran- 
uillity. 6 e e 
8 the His Son Boleſlaus, ſurnamed the Hardy, did at firſt wage 
War againſt his Neighbours 1 Rr e999: Bohemians, and 
Ruſſi aus, with great Succeſs z but afterwards giving him- 
felt over to all manner of Debauchery, and having been 
check'd for that reaſon by Staniſlaus, the Biſhop of Cra- 
cow, Who alſo at laſt excommunicated him, he cut him 
in pieces before. the Altar. Then he was excommuni- 
cated by the Pope ; and perceiving himſelf to be hated 

| Dy 577 body, left the 3 and at laſt murther d 
im „ f . 37 


* 
4 


1058. | 


UladiſlansT. F. 5. To him ſucceeded his Brother Uladiſlaus, who 
ſtanding in fear of the Pope, would not at firſt take 

1078. _ him the Title of King. He met with great Trou- 

| bles both at home and abroad, which however he over- 
ON came at laſt. To him ſucceeded his Son Bole ſlaus III. 
2 brave Soldier, who obtain ' d a ſignal Victory over the 


Feldt, 


12 Senators as his Aſſiſtants in the Adminiſtration of the 


Emperor Henry V. in @ Battel fought in the Flande- 
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hlt, or Dog's-Field near Breſlau. There was never a4 
Prince in Poland more famous for military Atchie vements 
than himſelf; it being related of him that he fought 45 
Battels all with good Succeſs, except the laſt of all Sight. 
againſt the Red Ruſſ ans, which was loſt by the Cowar- 
dice of the Vayvod of Cracow 3 unto whom the King 
for a Recompence ſent a Hare-skin and a Spinning- 
Wheel, which ſo troubled him that he hang'd Eimſels: 

But the King alſo was ſo troubled at this Defeat, that 

he died of Grief, leaving four Sons behind him. Among 1139. 
whom Uladiſlaus II. obtain'd a great Part of the King- Au 
dom with the Name of Prince, tho' the other Brothers 
alſo ſhared ſeveral great Provinces among themſelves, 

according to their Father's laſt Will. This occafion'd 

great Divifions and Civil Wars betwixt theſe Brothers 

and Ladiſlaus, who pretended to diſpoſſeſs the ref | 

was himſelf oblig'd to quit the Country. After him | 
Boleſlaus | Criſpus his Brother was made Prince of Po- BAH IV. 
land, who was forced to wage War againſt the Empe⸗- 
rors Conrad III. and Frederick I. who would have re- 

ſtored Uladiſlaus. At laſt a Peace was concluded be- 

twixt them, by virtue. of which Polund remain'd to 

Boleſlaus, but he was obliged to ſurrender Sileſia, which 

was then dependent on Poland to Ulaa:;ſlaus, which be- 

ing afterwards divided into a great many Dukedoms, 

at laſt felh to the Crown of Bohemia. This Bolſlaus re- 

ceiv'd 4 great Overthrow from the Prufians, his Army 

having by the Treachery of a Guide been miſled into 

the Moraſſes and Boggs. He was ſucceeded by his jews 
Brother Miecęſlaus Senior, but he was depoſed for Male III. 
— Adminiſtration. To him ſucceeded his Brother Caſimir, G, 
who is only famous for that he check'd the Pruſfans. 173. 
He died in the Year 1194. His Son Leſeus, ſurnamed Ls V. 
the Witte; contended with the baniſh'd Mieceſlaus for 1 
the Kingdom with various Succeſs, till Mieceſlaus died. 

Whoſe Son Uladiſlaus alſo raiſed ſome Diſturbances 

againſt him for a while, till at laſt he was forced to 

leave him ii: the quiet Poſſeſſion of Poland. Under the The 6rt La- 
Reign of this Leſcus the Tartars made the firſt Inroad > OE Nx 
mto-Rufia, and have ever ſince proved very trouble. © 
ſome and miſchieyous to Poland. This Leſcus was forced 

to wage War with Suentopolck, whom he had conſti- 

tuted Governor of Pomerania ; and who declaring 

himſelf Duke of GY did diſmember it oy 
= 2 the 
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the Kingdom of Poland. Conrad, alſo the Brother ol 
Leſcus, had got the Poſſeſſion of Maſovia and Cujavia ; 
and being not ſtrong enough to defend himſelf againſt 
the Pruffars, who were fallen into his Country, he call'd 
in the Knights of the Croſs, who were then driven 
the Saracens out of. Syria, Unto theſe he ſurrender'd the 
Country of Culm, under Condition that ſuch Places, as 
by their Help ſhould be conquer'd in Pruſſia, ſhould be 
divided betwixt them ; which afterwards prov'd to be 
the Occaſion of great Wars betwixt them and Poland, 
To Leſcus ſucceeded his Son Boleſlaus, ſurnamed the 
Chaſt, under whoſe Reign the Tartars committed prodi- 
gious Barbarities in Poland, and from thence made an 
Inroad into Sileſia, where, in a Battel fought near Lig- 
nitæ, they flew ſo many of. the Inhabitants, that th 
fil”d nine great Sacks with Ears which they had cut off. 
His Reign was beſides full of inteſtine Troubles. To 
him ſucceeded his Couſin Leſcus, ſurnamed the Black, 
who was very fortunate in his Wars with the Ruſfans 
and Lithuanians ;. he alſo quite routed out the Jarygians, 
who then inhabited Podolia; but the Civil Commotions, 


and frequent Incurfions of the Tartars, occaſion d great 
ear 


+ vi Wa in the Kingdom. He died in the 
8 „ 


9d. 6. After the Death of Leſcus there were great 
Conteſts in Poland concerning the Regency, till at laſt 
Premiſlaus, Lord of Great Poland, got the upper-hand 5 
who alſo reſumed the Title of King, which the Regents 
of Poland had not uſed during the Space of 200 Years; 
that is, from the Time that the Pope, after the Baniſh- 
ment of Bol:ſlaus the Hardy, had forbid them to chuſc 
2 King of Poland : The ſucceeding Princes being not 
very ambitious of that Title, becauſe the Country. was 
divided among ſeveral Perſons. But Premiſlaus did 


think himſelf powerful enough to make uſe of it. He 


Tladiſlaus 
III. 


was murther'd by ſome Brandenburgh Emiſſaries, after 


he had reign'd but ſeven Months. After him was elected 


Ulaaiſlaus Leficus, or Cubitali, who did not ſtile 
himſelf King, but only Heir of Poland. But he be- 
ing depoſed for Male-Adminiſtration, Wrnceſlaus, King 
of Bohemia, was elected in his ſtead. But after his 


Death, which happen'd in the Year 1309, Leficus was 


reſtored, who waged great Wars againſt the Knights o 
1 
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the Croſs, whom he at laſt vanquiſt'd in a great Bat- 
2 Under his Reign the Dukes of Sileſia, . were 
Vaſſals of Poland, ſubmitted themſelves to the Crown of 
Bobemia. He died in the Year 1333. And was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Caſimir the Great, who having ſubdued 
all Ruffa, united it to the Kingdom of Poland, ſo as to 
enjoy the ſame Laws and Liberties. He alſo firſt intro- 
ad Magdeburgb Laws and Conſtitutions into Po- 
land, and the Duke of Maſoria did in his Time firſt ſub- 
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Caſimir Ill, 


mit himſelf as a Vaſſal to the Crown of Poland. He 
died in the Year 1370, leaving no Iſſue behind him; 


and by his Death the Male-Race of Piaſtus loſt the Crown 
of Fel ; 


+ 7. After Caſmir the Ctown of Poland was devolved = 


to Lewis, King of Hungary, the Siſter's Son of Caſmir : 
The Poles were not well ſatisfied with him, becauſe he 
favour'd on urs yg much. He died in the Year 
1382. Sigiſmund, King of Hungary, would fain have 


ſucceeded Jim in Poland, . but the Poles reien hin... 
Some propbſed Ziemovitus, the Duke of Maſoria; but 


Hedwig, the Daughter of King Lewis, for whom the 


Poles would by all means reſerve the Crown of Poland, 


would not accept of him for her Husband. At laſt the 
Poles erown d the above-mention'd Heduig, and married 
her to Jagello, Duke of Lithuania, under condition that 
he and his Subjects ſhould turn Chriſtians, and Lithua- 
nia ſhould be united to Poland in one Body. The firſt 


tized, and called Uſadiſlazs IV. But the Performance 


L. 
1 = 


ell or U. 
as IV. 


How Li thus. 


nia 


of the ſecond Article was delay d by the Kings of Poland 


for a confiderable Time after, under pretence that the 
Lithuanians were not well fatisfied in this Point, but in 
effect, becauſe the Kings were unwilling to ſurrender 


their Right of Succeſſion to the Dukedom of Lithuania 3 


till at laſt, this Union was perfected under the Reign 
of King Sigiſmundus Auguſins, This Jagello defeated 
the Knights of the Croſs in a memorable Bartel, 
where 5coco Men having been ſlain, he took from 
them a great, many Ciries in Pruſſia; but th 
terwards recover'd themſelves. He died in the Year 


af- 


WAS uni- 


Condition was perform d immediately, for he was bap- i to Fe. 


1434. To him ſucceeded his Son Uladiſlaus V. after- Tlzdiſlam 


wards made King of Hungary, where he was 
bed in a War againſt the Tirks, In this War Jobs 


=y Huniades 
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Elunfades firſt defeated the Turks near the River Mravia, 


and Madiſlaus fo beat them upon the Frontiers of Mace- 
donia, that they were forced to make a Truce for ten 


. But upon the Perſuaſions of the Pope, who ſent 
the 


Cardinal. Julian to abſolve the King from his Oath, 
this Truce was broken; and not long after that memo- 
rable Bartel was fought near Varna, where the King him- 
ſelf was kül'd. This Defeat was very ſhameful and pre- 


* 


- Judicial to the Chriſtians. 


F. 8. In his ſtead Caſtmir was made King of Poland; 
and a great Part of Praffia, which was weary of the Go- 
vernment of the Knights of the Croſs, ſubmitted it ſelf 
to his Protection. This occafion'd a heavy War betwixt 


them and the Poles, which was carried on a great while 


oft 
and Senator of that Kingdom. Much about the ſame 


with dubious Succeſs, till a Peace was at laſt concluded 
by the Mediation of the Pope; by virtue of which, 
the Poles got Pomerellia, Culm, Marienburgh, Stum, and 
Elbing, the reſt remaining under the Juriſdiction of the 
Rs of the Croſs, under condition that the Maſter 

at Order ſhould be a Vaſſal of Poland, and a Duke 


time the Dake of Wallachia ſubmitted himſelf as a 
Vaſſal to the Crown of Poland. Under the Reign of 
this King the Deputies of the Provinces firſt appeard 


at the yets of the Kingdom. Uladiſlaws, the Son 


of this Caſimir, was made King of Bobemia, and af 


terwards alſo of Hungary 5 he defeated his Brother 
le 


John Albert who conten 


Jobs Albert. 


The Turks alſo fell into Poland, but by a ſudden great 


Alexander. 


with him for the latter. 
Caſmir died in the Year 1492, and was ſucceeded by 
his Son John Albert, who received a fignal Overthrow 
in Wallachia from the Turks and rebellious Wallachians. 


Froſt, a great many Thouſands of them were ſtarved 


to death. Under the Reign of this King, the Duke- 


dom of Plotzlo, in the County of Maſovia, was united 


to Poland. He died in the Year 1501, and was 


ſucceeded by his Brother Alexander, who died in the 


Year 1506. To him ſucceeded Sigiſmund, one of the 


moſt famous Princes of his Time. This King was 


engaged in three ſeveral Wars againſt the Muſcovites, 
wherein the Poles always were victorious in the 


Field; but the Mxſcovites, who had got Smolentko 


by Treachery, kept the Poſſeſſion of that Place. The 
Tae F War 
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War which he waged. with the Knights of the Croſs in 
Pruſſia, was at laſt compoſed upon theſe Conditions, that 
Albert Marquis of Brandenburgb, who was then Maſter of 
that Order, ſhould. 1 Eaſtern Parts of Pruffa, 
25 an Hereditary. Fief from the King, and ſhould ac- 
22 e Cs Of heniegy * 2 the 210 > of 
Poland. Under his Reign alſo the whole Country of Ma- 
ſeuia was re-united the Crown of Poland: He alle. 
fought very ſucceſsfully againſt the Mallacbians, and die 
| Aale Year 1548, leaving for his Succeſſor his Son Sgiſ- 5 
mund Auguſins. Under his Reign Livonia ſubmitted to Sigiſaundus 
Polaud, as being not able to defend it ſelf againſt the Aulus. 
Muſcovites, who had already taken 1 Felin, and ſeven 
ral other Places. In this publick Conſternation Eſtiad 
and Revel ſurrender'd themſelves to Erick King of Sweden. 
But the Archbiſhop of Riga, and the Maſter of the Tew; 
'  tonick Order, ſought for Protection of the King of Poland, 
 Whicn he would not Fr them upon any other Terms 
than that they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to the Crown 
of Poland. Whereupon the Maſter of the Order having 
abdicated that Dignity, ſurrender'd the Caſtle of Riga, 
and ſome other Places to. the Poles. And he in recom- 
ace of his Loſs was made Duke of Courland and Senigal. 
This occaſiond a War :betwixt the Poles. and Muſcovetes, 
wherein theſe took from the former Plotzko. This 
King died without Children,, and by his Death the 
Male-Race of the Jagellonick Family was quite extin- 
guiſh d. „ | ; bs 
. 9. After his Death there were great Contentions *552- 
in e * of a new King, and 3 
at laſt by the Majority of Votes, Henry Duke of Anjou, eng af fe 
Brother of Charles IX. King of France, was declared bis Duke = 
mg gy Poland, who arriving there, was crown'd 
the, ſame. Year. But he had ſcarce been four 
Months in Poland, when having Notice that his Bro- 
ther the King of France was dead, he in the Night- 
time, and in a thick Fogg, for fear the Poles ſhould de- 


tain him, relinquiſh'd Poland, and taking his Way 
Rough * and Italy into France, took Polſon of 
that Kingdom. The Foles. being extremely vex'd at 


* 


this Affront, were for electing a new King. A great 
many were for Maximilian of Auſtria; but Stephen Ba- a Bas 
ten, Frince of Bae, being. decuet King by © 
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the Plurality of Votes, quickly came into Poland, and 
excluded Maximilian by marrying Auna the Sifter of Si. 
giſmundus Angisſtus. This King reduced the City of Dant- 
Tick, which had fided with Maximilian. Afterwards he 
fell upon the Mufcovites, taking from them Plorsko, and 
the neighbouring Countries. At laſt he made Peace 
with the Muſcovites, under this Condition, that they 
ſhould reſign to him the whole Country of Livonia, in 


he had taken from them in Muſcovy. This King adorn'd 
the Kingdom with wholſome Conſtitutions, and eſta- 
bliſh'd the Militia of Horſe, theſe he diſpoſed _ the 


from Bar, Bracklavia and Kiovia, extends it ſelf betwixt 
the two Rivers of the Dnieſter and the Boriſthenes, as far 
as the Black-Sza, was filled with populous Cities and 


Tbe Coſſacks. formerly a deſolate Country: He alſo we into | 

Order and Diſcipline the Cofſacks who ſerved as Foot- 
Soldiers, giving them Techrmoravia, fituated on the 
River Boriſthenes, which they made afterwards- their 


vernors. Before this Time the Cofſacks were only 2 
wild and barbarous Sort of Rabble, who were gather'd 
out of the Poliſo Ruſſa, and having ſettled themſelves 
in the Ifland of the River Boriſiſenes beneath Kiow, 
lived upon Robbing and Plunder. Theſe Cofſacks, after 
they were brought into good Diſcipline by this King 
Stephen, have been for a confiderable Time ſerviceable 
to the Crown of Poland, not only againſt Incurſions of 
the Tartars, but allo by their cruifing in the Baltick 
Sea, and fo doing great Miſchief to the Tur. For 
they had Courage enough to ranſack the Cities of 
Trebiſond and Sinope ; nay, even the Suburbs of Con- 
ftantinople, with other Places. This brave King whilſt 
he was making Preparations againſt the Turks; died in 
the Year 1586. 3 N 


. 10. After his Death Sigmund, Son te Jobn 
| King of Sweden, was made King of Poland, 'who had 


ſter of Siiſmundus Augufius, and fo conſequently was 
dleſcended from the Jagellonick Race. Some of ow 
| be Oh es 


* 5 


9 


lieu of which he would reſtore to them ſuch Places as 


Frontiers, to defend the ſame againſt the Incurſions of 
the Tartars. By this means that Tract of Land which 
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Towns, and is now called the Ukrain, having been 


Magazine, and the Place of Refidence of their Go- 


this Advantage, that his Mother Katharine had been Si- 
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Poles proclaim'd Maximilian their King, but he coming 
with ſome Forces to take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, was 


beaten and taken Priſoner ; and before he obtain'd his 


Liberty was obliged to renounce his Title to that Crown. 
After the Death of John, King of Sweden, Sigiſmund went 
in the Year next following into Sweden, where he was 
crown'd King. But he having afterwards loft that 
Crown, it occafion'd a War betwixt Poland and Sweden. 


In the beginning of this War, Charles IX. King of Swe- 


den, took a great many Places from the Poles in Livonia, 
which were moſt of them afterwards retaken by the 


Poliſh General and Chancellor Zamoick; : Beſides that, 
the King of Sweden was routed in a bloody Battel 
fought near Kirkbolm and Riga, where he narrowly 
eſcaped himſelf. But ſome inteſtine Diviſions ariſing 
betwixt the King and the Nobility of Poland, King Charles 
got an Opportunity to recover himſelf ——  —  _. 

In the mean time a War broke out betwixt the Maſ- 
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nooks. . 


tos. 


covites and Poles, upon the following Occaſion. There The Occa- 
was à certain Perſon in Poland, who JR that zun of the 


War between 


he was Demetrius, the Son of Jobn Baſilowitzæ, Grand Peland and 
Duke of Muſcovy, and that he was to have been mur- M. 


ther d by the Order of Boris Gudewow, who hoped there- 
by to obtain the Succeſſion to the Empire after the 
Death of Theodore, the eldeſt Son of the {aid John Baſi- 
lowits 3 but that another had been kill'd in his ſtead. 
This Man having found great Encouragement from 


George Mniſzeck, the Vayvod of Sendomir, promiſed to 


marry his Daughter. Upon which this Yayvod, with 
the Aſſiſtance of ſome other Po. Lords, having gathe- 
red an Army that march'd with Demetrius into Muſco- 
y and the Grand Duke Boris Gudenow happening to 
die ſuddenly ſoon after, Demetrius was well received 
by the R»ſfans 3 and having ſubdued ſuch as pretend-. 

to oppole him, he came up to the City of Moſcow, 
where he was proclaim'd Grand Duke: But he quickly 

made himſelf odious to the Muſcovites, who ſuſpected 
him to be an Impoſtor, but concealed their Reſentment 
till the Arrival of the Poi Bride In the mean while 

the Maſcovites (under the Conduct of the Houſe of 
Zusi, who were by their Mother's Side deſcended 
from the Family of the Grand Dukes) had under-hand 
got together about 20000 Men, Theſe, at the time 


when 


— 


1608. 
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when the Nuptials were celebrating with great Pomp, 


raiſed a Tumult, attack d the Caſtle, and cut to pieces 
Daernus and a great many Poſes,” who were come along 
with the Bride, tho' ſome of the chiefeſt defended them. 
ſelves. bravely, and eſcaped their Fury. 

Then Baſiluus Zuski was proclaim'd Great Duke in the 
publick Market-Place, who | cauſed there the Body of 
Demetrius to be expoſed to publick View; but he being 
extremely defaced by his Wounds, his Face could not 
be diſcern'd by. the Multitude. Immediately after a Ru- 
mour was ſpread abroad, that Demetrius was eſcaped, 
and another appear'd ſoon after, who pretended to be 
the ſame Demetrius. Whether it was the ſame or not is 


not yer determined; this is certain, that the Poles did 


3608, 


acknowledge him as ſuch, as being very defirous to re- 
venge the former Affront, and the Death of their 
Friends. This Demetrius did march with a great Army, 


compoſed of Poles and Cofjacks into Muſcovy, where 


he ſeveral times beat Zusi, whom he obliged to ſet 
at Liberty the Captive Bride, and to beg the King 
of Poland to recal his Subjects. But the Bride having 


Kgiſaund 
makes his 
Advantage 
of theſe 
Troubles in 
Muſcony, 
1609. 


acknowledged this Demetrius for her Husband, he got a 
great Party both in Muſcovy and Poland that fided 
with him, and would quickly have ruined Zusi, if 


he had not been ſuccoured by the King of Sweden, who 


ſent Pontus de la Garate with ſome Forces to his A{- 


fiſtance. | 


' Sigiſmund in the mean time took hold of this Oppor- 
tunity to try whether he could at leaſt recover Smolens;s 
and Severia from the Muſcovites. With this View he 
beſieged Smolensko'in the Year 1609, which, however, 
he could not make himſelf Maſter of till the Year 1611, 
when he took' it by Storm. In the mean time the Poles 
which had hitherto fided with Demetrius were recall'd 


by Sigiſmwd, who did not think it convenient that fo 


confiderable a Part of his Forces ſhould be under the 


Command of another. By the Removal of theſe Forces 


1610. 


Zusi had Leiſure given him to recollect himſelf, and 
with the Auxiliaries ſent him out of Sweden, march'd a- 
ainſt the Poles who had beſieged Smolensks 5; but was 


ated by the Poles near Cluſm. By this Overthrow | 


the Affairs of the Muſcovites were again put into 2 very 


dangerous Condition. Upon which they took this Re; 
folution to avoid the Danger which threaten'd them * 
| | t 


7 els - ol "a ed Bd 
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be Poliſh Side. They depoſed Zusi, who by his Rif 
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fortunes was become odious to them, and offer d the | 


Crown of Muſcovy' to Uladiſlaus the Prince of Poland. By 


| this means they hoped at one Stroke to ruin Demetrius, 


nd to be reconciled to the Poles, in hopes that th 
might exfily meet with an Opportunity hereafter, wh 


The Policy 
of the Muſs | 
covites. 


they had once rid themſelves out of the preſent 


Danger, to rid themſelves alſo of the Prince of Po- 
land. And this Project ſucceeded very well, for the Po- 
74 Troops immediately left the Party of Demetrius - 
Zuski was ſurrender d to the Pole, who promiſed to the 
Muſcovizes, who had ſworn before Allegiance to Ulad:- 


flags, that he ſhould appear in Perſon in Muſcovy in the 


Year 1610. But King Sigiſmund by the Perſuaſions of 
ſome of his Friends refuſed this Offer, thinking it more 
for his Purpoſe to conquer Maſcovy by force of Arms ; 
which Opportunity, however, he miſs'd of, for that he 
did not immediately march towards the City of Moſcow, 
which he might have taken at the firſt Aſſault. But 
the Muſcovites having diſcover'd the Deſigns of the Poles, 
did unanimouſly revolt from Madiſlaus, eſpecially fince 
they had in the mean while been rid of Demetrius, who 
had been murther'd by the Tartars that were his Guards. 
They therefore attack d the Polio Gariſon in the Cit 

of Moſcow, which conſiſted of 7coo Men; but theſs 


The Over. 
ſight of Si- 


giſmund. 


defended themmſelves bravely, and befides ſer fire to the 


whole City, which before had 1800c0 Houſes, where 


abundance” of People were burnt. Nevertheleſs the 


 Muſcovites recover d themſelves, and befieged the Poliſh 


Gariſon in the Caſtle of Moſcow. If King Sigiſmand, 


——— after the 3 of Snolensko, had ſent 


them Relief, as he eaſily mig 
leſs might have eftabliſh 


have done, he queſtion- 
d his Affairs in Muſcovy.: 


But e fame with his Army into Poland, and 


ſending to their. 


elief neither Men nor Money, the Ga- 


riſon WhO had before plunder'd the Treaſury of the 


Great Duke, to the Number of Jooo, leaving ſome to 


guard the Caſtle, fought their Way through the Meſco- 


vites, and came to King Sigiſmund to demand their Pay. 
And tho Sigiſmund began to apply himſelf in good Earneſt 
to re-eſtabliſh his Affairs in Muſcovy, yet all his De- 


ens were by the Jealouſy which reign'd betwixt the 


Generals, ſo long delay'd, till the Poles who had the 


Guard of the Caſtle of the City of Moſcow, were iy 
> : 2 | y 
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by Famine to ſurrender it. That all was loſt in Muſ. 
covy 3 and Syiſmund was the more troubled at it, becauſe 
he made an Account by the Conqueſt of Muſcevy to open 
his Way into Sweden, 7 - 
F Befides this, the Poles ſuſtain'd in the ſame Year a 
The Pole 13 gh 2 2 In 1617, ra "op 
cated in flaus undertook another Expedition into Muſcovy, but to 
— no great Purpoſe ; upon which he made a Truce with 
them for fourteen Years, wherein it was agreed, that the 
Poles in the mean time ſhould keep in their Poſſeſſion 
the Dukedom of Severia, Zernigo, and Novogrod, which 
they had taken during theſe Troubles in Muſcovy. In 
the mean time George Farenbach ſurrender'd ſeveral Places 
in Livonia to the King of Sweden, Guſtavus Ws 4a z but 
it was ſuſpected that he intended to betray the King; 
for ſoon after the ſame Farenbach was reconciled to King 
Sgiſmund, unto whom he reſtored all the Places except 
Pernag. of 
In the Year 1620, the Poles were engaged in a War a- 
A Warbe- gainſt the Turks, that were, as tis ſuppoſed, ſtirred up 
2 8 by Bethlem Gaber, Prince of Tranſilvania ; for Sigiſmund 
Turks. having aſſiſted the Emperor againſt him, Bethlem Gabor 
5 was for making a Diverſion among them by the Help of 
the Turks. Accordingly the Turks enter d Moldavia with 
an Intention to baniſh that Duke who fided with the 
Poles. The Poliſh General Zolkieuski coming to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Duke of Moldavia, advanced too far into 
the Country, and as he was marching back was totally 
routed, and himſelf {lain upon the Place. In the Year 
next following the Turi march'd with their whole Force 
againſt Poland, and were met by the Poles near Chocim, 
under the Command of Prince Uladiſlaus. The Poliſe _ 
Army was about 65000 ſtrong, but the Turks 392000 
Men, commanded by the Tzrkij/b Emperor Oſman. in Per- 
ſon. The Turks attempted three times to take the Poli/o 
Camp by Storm, but were as often repulſed with great 
Loſs. But the Poles in the mean while ſuffer d extremely 
for want of Ammunition and Proviſions, and were migh- 
tily weaken'd by Sickneſs and a Mortality among their 
Horſes. Nevertheleſs, the Turk;/e Emperor made a very 
honourable Peace with them, after he had loſt 6 
Men in theſe ſeveral Storms made upon their Cam 


„and 
a greater Number in his March back to — | 
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z In the mean time King Guſtavus Adolphus ems, 


Livonia, took the City of Riga without any great 

ance 3 and the reſt of Livonia, except Dunneburgh, was 
conquer d by the Swedes in the Year 1625. King Guſtavus 
enter'd Pruſſia with an Army in the Year 1625, where he 
took the Cities of Marienburgh and Elbing, befides ſome 
other Places: This War was thus carried on without 
any General Engagement, till: the Year 1629, when 
Hans Wrangel, the Swedzſb General, defeated the Poles near 
Gorino. Then the Emperor ſent ſome Forces to the Al- 
fiſtance of the Poles, who in a Battel fought near Stam, 
were very near having made King Guſtavus their Priſo- 
ner. But the Polo Affairs after this Battel falling inte 
great Confuſion, a Truce was concluded by the Media- 
tion of France and England, till the Year 1634, the 


| Swedes being in the mean while to keep in their Poſſeſ- 


fion Elbing, Memel, Braunsbergb, Pillau, and what elſe 
they had taken in Livonia. Sigiſmund died in the Year 
1632. | . 5 
$. 11. After his Death his Son Madiſlaus IV. was de- 
clared King, who in the Year next following, obtain d a 
fignal Victory over the Muſcovites that had beſieged Sme- 
lensko ; for he not only forced them to raiſe the Siege, but 
alſo brought the ene Army into ſuch Streights that 
they were forced to ſurrender; and the Turks, who would 
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have made a Diverſion upon him, were alſo bravely re- 


pee: At laſt Uladiſlaus made a very advantageous 
eace on his Side with the Muſcovites, by virtue of 


163% ² 


which, theſe renounced all their Pretenſions upon the 


m Dukedoms of Smolensko and Crernicho. This begot 
ſuch a Terror among the Turks, that they freely made 
him Reſtitution for the Damages ſuſtain'd in their laſt 
Inroad, having alſo cauſed the Baſhaw, who commanded 


theſe Forces, to be ſtrangled. The Truce with Sweden 


was 8 at Stumdorf in Pruſſia for 26 Years, where 
the Places poſſeſſed before by the Swedes in Pruſßu, were 
reſtored to the Poles, becauſe the Swediſh Affairs in Ger- 
man were then, after the Battel of Norlingen, in a very 
ili Condition, and befides, the Engliſh and Dutch were 


extremely diflatisfied with the Tolls that were paid in 


Pruſſia, 6s | . ö 
In the Year 1639, the Foundation was laid of the 


War with the ach, which has brought ES. 
e 
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them, ſo the great Men in Poland, who ha 
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ble Miſchiefs upon the Poles. The Bufineſs happef'q 
thus; as the Number of Caſſacls was gently increaſed by 
the great Number of Boors which ee ran in to 

purchaſed 
great Eftates in the Ukrain, were of opinion that their 
Revenues would be conſiderably increaſed, if the Li- 
berties of the Coſſachs were reduced to more narrow 
Bounds. Wherefore they having adviſed the King that 
they ought to be more reftrain'd for the future, the Pol 


General Koniecpolubi cauſed the Fortreſs of Hudacł to be 


built juſt at a Point where the River of Zwamer falls 


into the Dnieper or Boriſthenes. The Cofſacks endeavour'd 
to prevent the perſecting of this Work by Force, but 
being routed by the Poles, were obliged to ſurrender 
their General Bauluck, and ſome of their chief Men 
among them, who were all, notwithſtanding a Pardon 


was Promiſed them before-hand, beheaded. Beſides, 


Jobrc fiir. 8 


1647. 


they ought not to have 


it was decreed in the Dyet, that all their former Privi- 
leges, and the Fortreſs of Techtimoravia ſhould be taken 
from them, and that in their ſtead a new Body of Mili- 


tia ſhould be ſettled there. To put this Decree in execu- 4 


tion, the Poli Army march'd into the Ukrain, againſt 
which rhe. Cofjacks fought with great Bravery, promiſing 
nevertheleſs. that they would be faithful to the Crown 
of Poland, if other ancient Privileges were confirm'd to 
them, which the Poles did promiſe them, but did not 
— 5 nay, did even treat ſome of them very ill. 

or among other oppreſſive Methods, they took from 
them ſome of their Greek Churches. Their General 
Chmielinski was alſo groſly affronted, for which he could 


obtain no Satisfaction. For the King having granted 


him à Privilege to build ſome Mills, a certain Gentle- 
man, whoſe Name was Jarinsli, burnt them, and withal 


raviſh'd his Wife, and afterwards kill'd both her and 


her Son. 


. 72. In the mean time Uladiſlaus died, to whom ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother John Caſimir. Then Chmieclinski, to 


revenge himſelf, ſtirred up the Coſſachs againſt the Poles, 


who with burning, eee and raviſhing, did what 
Miſchief they coul 


Senators having deſired the King to march out into the 
Field againft them, yy eee anſwer d by him, That 
urnt down the Mills. Where- 


Ar 


to the Poli Nobility. And the 
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it the Poles being extremely diſſatisfied, 3 together | 
an Army of 50 % Men, whom the  Coſſacks defeated, Thy Lu- | 
killing i ooo upon the Spot, and then taking the City {L017 
of Kiow. To revenge this Affront, the Poles ſummon d 
the ſeventh Man throughout the whole Kingdom, and 
march'd againſt the Colſicks -without the Conſent of the 
King, but were again miſerably beaten by them. But 
Chmielnski celebrating the Nuptials of his Son with the 
Daughter of the Prince of Wallachia at Kiow, the Poles 
ſurpris'd the Coſſacls thereabouts, Sonny the City, 
pa! or the Grecian Patriarch Priſoner. The Coſjacks 
then ſent to the King, ro know whether this had been 
done by his Authority; and the King having anſwer d, 
No, but that it bad been done by the Nobiltty to take Re- 
venge of the Coſſacks; they join d with the Tartars, and 
fell into Poland. Againſt theſe the King went in Perſon 
into the Field, at the Head of the Nobility, and defeated 
them in a Battel. But the King having afterwards made 
an Agreement with them, the Nobility were greatly diſ- 
contented with the King's Proceedings. 6s 396th 
= : Whilſt theſe Jealouſies reign'd, the Muſcovites fell into The Muſee. 
Poland, and having brought the Cofſacks over to their ich be 
| Party, beſieged Smolensko, which the took in the Year Caf. che. 
nent following, and having ravaged&Tithuauia, they took 1. 
Wilna, and ſome other Cities, when they committed great 
- Barbarities. 3 ns | Kg 
In the Year 1655; another Storm threaten'd the Poles, The King 
For Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, having with an 2 
Army of choſen Men enter'd that Kingdom, firſt con 
uer d Great Poland and Maſovia, and afterwards the Leſ- 
er Poland, with the Capital City Cracow, from whence 
he march'd into Pruſſia, where almoſt all the Cities 
ſurrender d, except Dantzick, in which were at firſt a 
great many Citizens that favourd the Swedes, but by 
the Ferſuaſions of ſome Miniſters were kept in Obedi- 
ence to Poland. The Reſiſtance made by this one City, 
was the main Reaſon why all the Advantages got by 
the Swedes proved fruitleſs at laſt, and that they could 
not maintain themſelves in Pruſſa, notwithſtanding that 
not only the whole Militia of Poland, and that Part of 
Lithuania which was not under the Subjection of te 
Muſcovites, had ſubmitted themſelves to rhe Swedſb 
Protection, but alſo that King Job» Caſimir himſelf 
had fled into Sileſia, F or tne Poles having I 
| | | them- 


f 
ö 
| 
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themſelves after the firſt Confternation was over, and 
being join'd by the Tartars, fell upon ſuch of the Suediſb 
Forces as were diſperſed up and down the Country, 
The Lithuanians alſo revolted and killed all the Sed. 
that were in Winter-Quarters with them. Add to 
this, that King Charles Guſtavus had greatly:weaken'd his 
Army, not 9. 

but by the Opportunity given to Czernes:; the Poli. 
General to fall often with his Light-Horſe upon the 


Rear of the Army, and ſo do conſiderable Miſchief, 


The Battel 
of Warſaw. 


Ragotzi 

2 of 
vanhbva- - 

7a . 


Polaus. 


2660, 


where they made the Swediſh Governor Wittembergh, 
and ſome other great Officers Priſoners, contrary to the 
Articles made at the Surrender of the Place. And tho' 
King Charles Guſtavus having been joined before by 
the Elector of Brandenburgb's Forces, routed the Poles 
and Tartars in 2 memorable Battel, which laſted three 
Days, and was fought near Warſaw, yet all the Princes 
of Europe began to look about them, and to conſult 


In the mean while the Poles had alſo retaken Warſan, | 


about a Diverſion to be made in Sueden. The Muſco- | 
vites fell into Livonia, where they beſieged Riga, but to 
no Purpoſe. The. Hollanders did give plainly to under- 
ftand, that they were willing that _ Id come 

tne q 


under the Subjectiom of Sweden. Danes alſo 
began to be in Motien, . On the other hand, Ragotxi 
Prince of Tranſilvania enter d Poland with an Army, to 
try whether perhaps heecould obtain the Crown for 
himſelf. But the King of Sweden being obliged to 
march out of Poland againſt the Danes, . Ragotzi made a 


bad Market of it; for before he could reach his own 2 
Country, he was totally routed, and obliged to make 
a ſhameful Accord with the Poles. Which Misſortune 


however, he might have avoided, if he, according to 
the Advice of the King of Sweden, who promiſed to keep 
the Poles ſo long in play, till he was out of danger, 
would have taken his March directly over Brgen, 
Pinski, and ſo farther towards his own Frontiers. But 
Ragotzi would by all means take his Way near Cracew. 


Then the Poles retook Cracow and. Thorn, and chaced the 
Swedes out of Courland, who had before taken the Duke 


of that Name Priſoner. The Poles alſo beſieged Riga, 
but were beaten from thence by the Swedjb General 


.  ” Helmsficld. And tho' the Poles by the Peace made at 
Olius recover d all Pruſſia a gain, yet were they obliged 
1 | | 5 0 


by the great March towards Jeroſlavia, 


113211 1 0 
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10 renounce all their Pretenfions upon Livonia, and to 
*eave the Muſcovites in the Poſſeſſion of Smolensko, Severia, 


| and Kiow. Neither could they appeaſe the Coſſacks, ſome 
of them having put themſelves under the Protection of 


the Muſcovites, ſome under the Turks, whereby they ſhew'd 
the Way to the Turks into Poland. Neither could the 
King put an end to the Inteſtine Diviſions and Jealouſies; 
wherefore at laſt tired with theſe Troubles, John Cafmnir 
refign'd the Crown, and living a retired Life in France, 

* Abbey of St. Germain, he there died a few Years 


_ 

$ 13. There being now left none of the Royal Fa- Mibadlup 
mily in Poland, ſeveral Foreigners pretended to the Crown, A 
But at laſt, a Piaſtus, whoſe Name was Michael Witſ— 

wowiski, was declared King, chiefly by the Votes of the 

lefſer Nobility. His ſhort Reign was full of Inteſtine 
Commotions, and the Turks in the mean while did not 


; ceaſe to do confiderable Miſchief in Poland; having in 
the Year 1672, taken Caminieck in Podolia, which For- 
treſe having been formerly thought impregnable, ſerves 
them now for a Door, through which they may enter 
Poland at pleaſure. A Peace was then concluded with 


the Turks, by virtue of which, the ſaid Fortreſs remain'd 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Turks, the Poles alſo having wal 
miſed to pay to the Turks a yearly Tribute. The King 
died in the Year 1673. In whoſe ſtead in the Year next 


following, the Poliſp General, John Sobiesbi, was made JobuSobiesk?, 


King of Poland, he having in the Year before attack'd 
the Turks in their Camp with ſuch Succeſs, that of 
32000 Men ſcarce 1500 eſcaped alive. He renew'd the 
War with the Turks, but concluded a Peace with them 

the Year 1676, by virtue of which the Turks kept 


the Fortreſs of Caminieck, but remitted the yearly Tri- 
butes to the Poles, I. | 


The Gening 


d. 14. It is to be conſider d concerning the Polyb Na- Na Na- 


tion, that whoſoever is not a Nobleman in Poland, is tion. 
eſteem d a Boor. For the Inhabitants of the Cities are 
very little regarded, and the Tradeſmen are moſt Fo- 
reigners. But the Boors are eſteemed and uſed no bet- 
ter than Slaves, being alſo very raw and barbarous, both 


in their Life and Converſation, wherefore when we talk 


of the Poles, thereby ought only to be underſtood the 
= L : Nobi- 
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Nobility. They arg therefore commonly downright and 
honeſt, very ſeldom given to the Art of Diſſembling; 
they are of a very generous Spirit, and expect a great 
deal of Reſpect; and if you give them as much Reſpe& 
as they pretend to, they are no, leſs courteous, and will 
willingly Fay a Reſpect again to you, and their Words 
and Behaviour are full of Pomp and Ceremony. They 
are very liberal, or rather ih and not given to be 
Parſimonious, tho“ they ſhould want the next Day. 
This Nation alſo is very fierce and extravagant, much 
inclined to an uncontrouled Liberty, or rather Licen- 
tiouſneſs and Petulancy. Wherefore Plots and Conſpi- 
racics againſt their Kings are frequent among them, 
whole Actions they canvas with a great deal of Freedom, 
being always jealous of the leaſt Point of their Liberty. 
They do not want Courage, but they are more fit to at 
with a ſudden Heat than to endure long the Fatigues of 
War. And becauſe the Nobles only appl. themſeive to 
the War, who never ſerve but on Horſeback, and the 
reſt of the Inhabitants are of no great Spirit, their Infan- 
try gather'd out of the Natives is not worth much, 
e e they are obliged in their ſtead to make uſe of 
Foreigners liſted into their Service, or of the Cofſacks who 
are courageous and active. . 158 

The Nature F. 15. This Country is of a vaſt Extent, and very fer- 
of the Soil, tile in general, fit both for Tillage and Paſture, or 
Sein c Breeding of Cattle. For Holland draws moſt of its Corn 
out of Poland, and the Poli Oxen are ſent in great 
Numbers into Germany. The Poliſi Wool alſo is in good 
Eſteem abroad. Poland abounds in good Horſes. Li- 
thuania produces abundance of Honey, which is moſt 
conſumed by the Inhabitants, who make Mead of it; 
the- reſt 1s exported, as likewiſe abundance of Wax, 
Hemp, Flax, Leather, Pot-Aſhes, Salt, Wood, and the 
like. But on the contrary, the Commodities which are 
1mported here are Silk, Woollen-Stuffs, and Cloaths, 
Tapeſtries, Sables, Hungarian and Spaniſo Wines, a bun- 
dance of Spice, which they uſe in great Quantity in 
their Diet. If the Poles were addictel in the leaſt to 
good Husbandry, and would apply themſelves a little 
to Manufacturies, the Commodities fit for Exporta- 

tion here, would much ſurpaſs thoſe which need be im- 
Ported. . 
„ 5 Poland 


/ 
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' Poland is very populous, and fall Ef, Towns and Vit 
ces. Some have computed that the King and the No- 
bility have in their Poſſeſſion gocoo Cities and Villages, 

bilhops and Catons 300550, the Fet of the Clergy 
Monks and Nuns 60950, Which in all amounts to che 
Number of 2 509 50 Towns and Villages: But I will not 
be anſwerable for this Account. 
8.16. The chief Strength of this Kingdom conſiſts The feng 
in the Nobility. The Poles have formerly given out - the King. 
that they could raiſe 250000 Horſe, ſome ſay zoo 
out of the Nobility. This ſeems to be a little largely 
ſpoken, except you would reckon bom res them their 
Servants. This is certain, that in no Kingdom of _ 
there is ſo great a Number of Nohles. Fhey may alſo 
find a Way to raiſe a proportionable Infantry out of” the 
Coſacks, And if they will ſtreteh 4 little their Purſes, 
they are able enough to. raiſe fufficient 'Sums for the 
maintaining of a great Army. But here is the Miſchief, 
that the King cannot levy any exfraordindty Taxes with- TheirWeak- 
out the Conſent of the Nobility 5*and both the Clergy vet. 
and the Nobilit "ups very derte de paying of ahy 

axes, re gfow quickly weary of them, except 
it be in caſe of the higheſt Neceſſity. And this is the 
Reaſon why the King of Poland cannot carry or a War 
long with Vigor. "Beſides, that when the Nobles are 
ſummon'd to appear in Arms, they come {lowly into the 
Field, and are_ not eafily kept under Diſeipline. The 
Poliſp Armies have likewiſe this Inconveniency in them, 
that where 10000 fighting Men are, at leaſt five*times 
the Number of Servants and idle Fellows follow the 
Camp, which proves a DeſfruQion” to their *own-Coun- 
try, and occaſions Scarcity of Proyifions bork for Men 
and Bones. TOES | „„ opal. 


x 
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| * 7. Concerning their Form of Government, it is The Form 
to be obſerved that the Poles live under one Head, who of Gorem- 
bears the Title, and lives in the Splendor becoming 4 —_ 

King; but if you conſider his Power, which is circum- 
ſcribed within very narrow Bounds, he is in effect no 
more than the prime or chief Regent in a Free Com- 
monwealth. This King is always choſen 'by 'a Free 
Election, where every Nobleman there preſent has 
his Vote; and tho” the Poles have been always inclined 

„ A > | to 


2000 Eſtates 
t King- 
dom. 
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to keep to the Royal Race, yet have they never been 


for d . Succeſſor during the Life of the preſent 
King, but have always 3 the Vacancy of the 
Throne. But that during this Vacancy all Diſorders 
may be prevented, Juſtice is then exerciſed with more 
Severity than at other Times: The Archbiſhop of Gueſna, 
who is the Primate of Poland, being in the mean while 
the Regent, or as it were Interrex of the Kingdom. 
The Poles have had for a conſiderable Time this Maxim, 
That they would rather chuſe a King out of a Foreign 
Princely Family than out of their own Nobility ; as 
being of opinion that thereby the Equality among the 
Nobility may be better preſerved : For a Foreigner is no 
more engaged to one than to another; whereas a Na- 


tive always prefers his Kindred and Relations before 


the reſt ; and this Rule they have obſerved ever fince 
the Time of Jagello, who being a Lithuanian, united 


Lithuania with Poland, But they had not the ſame 


god. Fortune with Sigiſmund King of Sweden, partly 
ecauſe the Situation of theſe two Kingdoms is ſuch, 
that both cannot be well govern'd by one King; partly 
becauſe they were thereby engaged in a heavy War a- 
gainſt Swedex, which elſe BE. + eaſily have been avoid- 
ed; but they have been always very careful not to take 
their Kings out of the Houſe of Auſtria, fearing leſt 
they ſhould be treated like the Hungarians and Bohe- 
mians. This Elective King has a great Revenue out 
of the Lands belonging to the Crown, and has the 
ſole Power to diſpoſe of all vacant Offices, Dignities and 
Benefices ; bat he cannot make new Laws, begin a War, 
impoſe new Taxes, or undertake any other Matters of 
reat Moment without the Conſent of the Eftates. The 
ates in Poland are compoſed of the Biſhops and ſome 
Abbots, of the Palatines or Vayvods, which are Gover- 
nors of the Provinces, of the Caſtellaus or Governors 
of Caſtles, and of the chief Officers of the Kingdom: 
'Theſe compoſe the Senate, which conſiſted formerly of 
x50 Perſons; befides theſe, there are the Deputies of 
the Nobility out of each Diſtrict, who have almoſt the 
ſame Power which the Tribunes of the People had at 
Rome ; fince one fingle Perſon among them, by 4 
his Proteſt, may annul a Decree at the Dyet; an 
theſe Deputies uſe their Tongues very freely at the 
Dyet, both againſt the King and kis Miniſters 3 e 
& | | eons whence 


- 


| 
1 +-nce it often happens that Matters are debated here 
. 2 Confuſion; eſpecially fance 2 certain Time of 
e 6x Weeks is prefix d by the Laws for the holding of the | 
s Dyet, which they rarely ſuffer to be prorogued, and that | 
e not but for a few Days; but they call this Right of Con- | 
% tradifting, The Soul of the Poliſh Li . The King | 
e is alſo obliged to beſtow all the vacant fices upon | 
Þ the Nobility, and cannot reſerve any for his own Uſe, | 
, or beſtow them upon his Children without Conſent of | 
1 the Eftates ; neither can he buy or take Poſſeſſion of any | 
$ Noblemens Lands. The King is not Maſter of the Ju- gf de aa. | 
- dicial Courts; but there is a certain High Court of minifratica | 
) Juſtice, the Judges whereof are Nobles : Firſt inſtitu- of Jae. 


5 tec by King Stephen Batori. Theſe Judges are changed 
; | twelve Months, and keep their Seſſions fix Months 
: in the Year at Petricovia, and fix Months again at 
| Lublin, and from theſe no Appeal lies to the King, 
except that ſome Caſes of the greateſt Conſequence 
are I cert at the Dyet; but Caſes belonging to 
the King's Exchequer, or to his Revenues, are deter- 
mined by the King. The Poles are extremely, fond of 
this Form of Government, as being very ſuitable to 
their natural fierce Inclinations ; yet the ſame is very im- 
proper for any ſudden and preat Undertaking, — con- 
tributes not a little to the Weakneſs of this vaſt King- 
dom, eſpecially when the Nobility is refractory and jea- 
lous of the King. 8 . 


$ 18. The W of Poland are on gne Side the Neighbours 
Germans, where there is an open Country upon the of Fele. 
Frontiers 3 and ee Poland borders upon Sile- 
ſia, and in one Corner upon Hungary. Tis true, that 
the German Empire is much ſuperior in Strength to Po- Cm. 
land; but the Intereſt of both theſe Kingdoms is ſuch, 
as not to have any great Occaſion to differ with one 
another; except Poland ſhould perhaps join with ſuch 
Eſtates in Germany, as would upon an Occaſion oppoſe 
; | the ſetting up of an Abſolute Sovereignty in the Em- 
pire 5 and in ſuch a Caſe, the Poles would not want 
Aſſiſtance either from the German, or Foreign Princes, The Houſe 
that muſt concur in the ſame Intereſt. The Houſe of f 4e in 
Auſtria alone is not powerful enough to conquer Poland, "— 
or to maintain a 9 which is of ſo vaſt an Extent, 
and very populous, and lying all upon a e 2 | 
| cur 
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- ſecured by any Fortified Places. If no body elſe ſhould 
fide with Poland, the Turks. themſelves would not eafily 

_ ſuffer that the Houſe of Auſtria. ſhould acquire fuct, 
an Advantage, and the Twrks are the fitteſt Inſtruments 
to prevent it. But the Houſe of Auſtria has often en- 
deavour'd, though the wiſeſt among the Poles have al- 
ways oppoſed it, to unite. the Kingdom of Poland to 


their l by an Election; but the Poles are conſci- 
ous of the Danger which might accrue from this Union 


to their Liberty; and beſides this, they are no great 
Admirers of the Germans, whoſe Modeſty and good 
Husbandry they commonly deſpiſe. But it is of great 
Conſequence to Poland, that the Turks, may not be: 


Land and come quite Maſters of the Upper Hungary, and much 
Germany, more that they do not get footing in Moravia ; ſince 
with rete- thereby they would open their Way into the very Heart 
xence to the q | | . 

of Poland. And on the other hand, it is the common 


Intereſt both of the Houſe of Auſiria, and of all Ger- 
many, that the Turks may not become Maſters of Poland, 
fince thereby they would open their Way into Germany, 
For the old Saying of Philip Melanchton, If the Turks 
come into Germany they will, certainly come by the Way 
of Poland, did not ariſe from a Prophetick Spirit, but 
has its good Reaſon in Geography. And it ſeems to be 
the common Intereſt of Poland and the Houſe of 
Auſtria, to keep up a mutual good Underſtanding, 
fince they both cover one another's Frontiers, and 
Poland . draws a great Advantage from its Oxen and 

| Fen into Germany. Beſides, if Poland 
ſhould engage it ſelf in good Earneſt againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria, it ought to be jealous of the Muſcovites, 


who may attack it behind, except Muſcovy were other- 


wiſe employ'd before. Poland, on the other hand, may 
be noubleleme to the Houſe of Auſtria, when that 
Houſe is engaged in Wars againſt France, Sweden, 
or the Turks. Wherefore for a conſiderable Time the 
Houſe of Auſtria has endeavour'd by Marriages, to ally 
Poland with their Family, and to gain, a confidera- 


ble Party in the Senate. And France has follow'd the 
ſame Methods to draw Poland from the Intereſt of the 


N 


Houſe of Auſtria; and the Poles having been careſſed 
by both Parties, have got no ſmall Advantage by this 
Rivalſhip. Brandenburgb alſo borders on one Side upon 
Poland, and tho' he alone cannot hurt it much, yet 
Fo | | Experience 
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perience has; taught es that in conjunction with 
others he has been able to create preat 'Troubles to the 

Poles ; though on the other hand it is to be fear'd, per- 

haps upon a good Occaſion offer'd to the Poles, they may 

attempt to unite all Prufia to their Kingdom, 'as the 

Elector of Brandenburgh knew how to time it when he 

obtain'd. the Sovereignty over it. As long as the Dif- 

ferences betwixt Poland and Sweden were on foot, Den- Denmark and 
mark by making a Diverfion could be very ſerviceable Sanden. 

to Poland; but ſince the Cauſes of theſe Differences | 

are taken away, Poland need not make any particular 
Reflection upon Denmark, Sweden and Pelaxd have all 

the Reaſon in the World. to cultivate a mutual good 
Underſtanding, fince they may be very ALIAS. to 
one another a 5 5 the Muſcovites. Poland borders 
upon Muſcovy by a great Tract of Land, where Meſory. 
the Frontiers are common to both: Theſe two King- 

doms ſeem to be very near equal in Strength; and 

though the Poles are better Soldiers than the Muſcovites, 

yet has the great Duke of Muſcovy this Advantage over 

them, that he is abſolute in his Dominions. And it is 

of great W to either of them, which of theſe 

two is in the Poſſeſſion. of Snolensbo, to recover which 

the Poles ought to employ all their Strength. For the 

reſt, theſe two States being both obliged to have a 

watchful Eye over the Turks, can alfi one another 

againſt them in caſe of Neceſſity. The Tartars are the 

moſt pernicious Neighbours of Poland, for they are à The Taam. 
Nation living by Depredations, who ſurprize their 

Neighbours, and when they have loaded themſelves 

with Spoils, return home again, where you cannot be 

revenged of them, they being ſo nimble, and having 

nothing worth taking from them. Againſt theſe the 

Country of Moldavia uſed to be a Bulwark to Poland. I :tavia. 

For through that Country the Tartars have a direct 

Paſſage into the Provinces of Poland, which may be ſhut 

up againſt them by the Help of that Prince. Where- 

fore the Poles do much lament the Loſs of this Duke- 

dom; which having been formerly a Fief of that 
Crown, though that Duke paid alſo ſome Tribute 

to the. Turks, was brought in the Year 1612, entirely 

under” the Turkiſo Subjection. The Coſſacks alſo uſed to ThcCeſſacks. 
be very ſerviceable againſt the Tartars, as living near 

the Ibm of the Taxrick, Cberſoreſus, and therefore were 

ks on” conveniently 
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The Twhks, 


equal to the Do- 
meſtick Divifions of the Poles have lately been the 


ſlvania, did belon | 
Arr the Paſſage of the Turks into Poland. But, becauſe 
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conveniently fituated to cut off their Retreat in their 


return home. But the Poles by their ill Treatment have 
ſo exaſperated the Coſſacls, that fince they have done 
3 miſchief to them, as formerly they uſed to do 
n Laſtly, The 7 url is a dangerous Neighbour, whoſe 


Strength is much ſuperior to that of Poland, eſpecially 
if the Poles are not aſſiſted by the Coſſacks, or by ſome, 


Foreign State. For though the Poliſs Cavalry may be 
not inferior to the Turks, yet I cannot ſee which Way 
they cau bring into the Field ſuch Forces as may be 

& aniſaries. Tho' the Negligence and Do- 


chief Inducements which have drawn the Turks ſo deep 
into Polaud. There is not any thing which would 
more conveniently ſecure the Poles againſt the Turks, 
than if the Princes of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Tray- 
to Poland, they being able to hin- 


the Poles have long ago loſt this Advantage, or rather 


neglected it, it is their Buſineſs now to take care that 


the Turks do not advance deeper into the Country. 
And to take away all Pretenfions of a War from the 
Turks, it ſeems very neceflary that the Poles, as much 
as in them lies, take care that the Coſſacks do not in time 
of Peace commit Depredations upon the Twrkiſb Sub- 
jects. For elſe the Turks are not to be blamed, if en- 


deavouring to root out theſe rapacious Birds they deſtroy 


their Neſt, and make the Ukram a vaſt Wilderneſs. 
When Poland is engaged in a War with the Turks, it 


may expect ſome Subſidies from the Pope. The Houſe 


of Auſtria is able, by making a Diverſion to the Turks, 
to give relief ro Poland; but this Houſe hitherto has 
not been forward to attack the Turi, if theſe have 
not been the firſt Aggreſſors. The Muſcovites alſo might 
contribute ſomething this Way, if there were any Hopes 
of a true Underſtanding betwixt theſe two 
but as the Caſe now s, the Poles might chiefly 
rely upon their own Stre and by the Circum- 


ſtances of their own Affairs be able to judge how far 


they ought to engage themſelves againſt the Turk, 
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HAP. Ki. 
of MUSCOYT. 
. f; firſt Origin of this Empire, and the At- 2. md 


chievements of their ancient Princes, are very 3 , 
| uncertain and obſcure, ſince what is to be xg, 
fund of this nature among an illiterate unciviliz'd Peo- 
ple, is all trifling and very confuſed. So much is cers 
ain, that this wide extended Empire was formerly di- 
vided into a great many petty Lordſhips, which after- 
wards were united in one Body, We will only relate 
ina few words, that the Ruſſians in the year 989, firſt 
embraced the Chriſtian Religion, at which time their 
France Moldomir, married Anne, the Siſter of the Grecian 
Emperor, Baſilius Porphyragenitus. In the year 1237, 
their Prince George was Slain by Battus the King of the 
Tartars; upon which the Ruſſians being brought under 
the dubjection of the Tartars, their Princes were depen- 
dent on them. After a long time they at laſt freed them- 
ſelves from this Slavery under their Prince John, Son of] 
Baſilius the Blind, who began his Reign in the year 1450. 
Under his Reign Ruſſia was firſt united into one con- 
ſiderable Body, he having ſubdued moſt of thoſe petty 
Princes, which had divided * among them, eſpeci- 
ally the Dukes of Tiver and of Great Novogred, in which 
City, tis ſaid, he got a Booty of 300 Cart-loads of Gold 
and Silver. This Prince built /zvanogrod, a Caſtle near 
Narva. : | 


b. 1. To him ſucceeded his Son Baſilius, who, itt Bafiliuw | 
1509. took Pleskow, then a free City. From the Poles 

took Smolensko; but was ſoundly beaten by the Ca- 
ſan Tartars, who at the ſame time ranſack'd the City of | 
Muſcow. His Succeſſor was his Son Fohn Baſilcwitz, a John Ba- 
cruel Tyrant, who conquer'd the two Kingdoms of the 31. 
Tartar of Caſan and Aftracan, and united them to Muſ- 
covy, This Prince uſed the Livonzans very barbarouſly, ha- 
ving killed one Furſtenburg, the Maſter of the great Or- 
der of Knighthood there; which was the occaſion that 
the City of Revel, and al 2 ſurrendred themſelves 
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to Sweden and the reſt of Livonia to Poland. He was at 
firſt victorious againſt the Poles ; but afterwards Stephen f 
Batori took from him Plotzko, and ſeveral other Place, “ 
He died in the Year 1584. and to him ſucceeded his Son 


Theodore Theodore Juunowitz, a very ſimple Prince; againſt whom - 
Ju oer. the Swedes waged War about Ingermanland. te 
S8. 3. This Theodoredying without Iſſue, his Brother. 0 
prank hg uv in-law, Boris Guidenow, did by his clandeſtine and unwar- ; 
16 rantable Intrigues obtain the Empire, but with very in. 1 
different Succeſs, eſpeially after Demetrius the Impoſſot br 


began to contend with him for it; during which Trou- 0 

3 bles be died. His Son Theodore Boriſſowitz, was there: 

oO upon proclaim d Great Duke of Muſcovy, But the great- 

eſt part of the Muſcovites going over ſoon after to Denn. 

trius the Impoſtor ; he was taken Priſoner and ſtrangled, 

after brooking the empty Title of Great Duke only for 

fix Months. What became of the ſuppoſed Demetrius, 

and how Baſilius Zuski took upon him the Imperial Dig- 

1605. nity, we have related before. To this Zuski, Charles Xl. 

Zuski, King of Sweden, offer d his Aſſiſtance againſt the ſecond 

ſuppoſititious Demetrius, which he at firſt refuſed to ac- 

cept of. But afterwards, when the other began to be too 

ſtrong for him, he earneſtly defired the ſame, promiſing 

to ſurrender to Charles, as an acknowledgement, Kelkholm, 

Purſuant to his Requeſt, the King ſent to his Aſſiſtance 

Pontus de la Guardie with ſome thouſand Men, who were 

very ſerviceable to the a ag ones But the Muſcovites 

refuſing upon ſeveral frivolous Evaſions, to deliver up the 

Places ſtipulated by Charles, he took them by force, and 

by ſo doing, annex d Carelia, and the reſt of Ingerman- 

land to the Kingdom of Sweden, How this Baſilius Zusi 

was delivered up to the Poles; how the Impoſtor Deme- 

trius was ſlain, and Uladi/laus, Prince of Poland, made 

Duke of Mufcovy, has been related before in the Hiſtory 
"=: oe i Ta 


\ Michael © & 4. At laſt Michas] Fadorowitz Son of the Patriarch 
"Ker. "Theodore Mikitowitz, born of the Daughter of John Baſi- 
lowitz, maintained himſelf in the Empire, who having 
"concluded a Peace with Sweden and Poland, reſtor'd tran- 

1645. quillity to the Muſcovites, He was ſucceeded by his Son 
re Alexius Michazlowitz, who in the Year 1653, falling 
witz, upon the Foles, took from them Sinslenzko and Kiow, and 
8 f „ ; com- 
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[emitted great depredations in Lithuania. Then In- 1661. 


ding Livonia he took Dorpt, Kokenhuſen, and ſeveral 

her Places of leſs Note; but was oblig'd to niſe the 

Gece of Riga with great Loſs. And ſoon after a Peace 

inſued, by the Tenor of which he reſtored to Sweden all 
the Places he had taken. In the Year 1669. one Stephen 

latzin, a ſeditious Rebel, difturb'd the Repoſe of his 
Covernment, and made him very uneaſie; for having 
maſter d Caſan and Aſtracan, he committed great Depre- . 
Lions all over Muſcovy, till at laſt he was taken and 
brought to condign Puniſhment : Upon which all the 
Countries he had over-run return d to their due Obedi- 
nce. Soon after, many of the Coſſacks having ſubmitted 
themſelves to the Protection of Alexis, he was thereby 
engag'd in a War with the Turks, wherein he got but lit⸗ 


te Advantage. He died in the Year 1675. leaving the ore 
Empire to his Son Theodore Alexowttz a young and ſickly Alexowics 


Prince, of whom we can fay nothing as yet. 


$. 5. The Genius and Manners of the Muſcovites af- The Sie, 
ford us nothing that is very praiſe-worthy. For among of 0 Na 


them there is no ſuch Politeneſs as among moft other 
European Nations, Reading and Writing being the high- 
eſt degree of Learning among them; and the Leaming 
of their Prieſts themſelves does not go farther than to be 


ble to read a Chapter of the Bible, or to read a piece 


of a Sermon. They are a Ro, Cruel and Bloody 
minded; inſupportably proud in Proſperity, and dejected 
and cowardly in Advetſity. Nevertheleſs, they have 
ſuch an Opinion of their own Abilities and Merits, that 
vou can ſcarce ever pay them ſufficient Reſpect. They 
ate very apt and cunning in the Trade of Uſury, but 
are of a ſervile Temper, and muſt be kept under by Se- 
verity. At all forts of Games and Sports they conclude 
with Blows and Fighting ; ſo that Sticks and Whips are 
much us d among them. They are of a ſtrong Conſti- 
tution, and able to undergo all ſorts of Fatigue, even Fa- 
mine and Thirſt. In Field-Fights and Sieges they are 
worth nothing, becauſe they are ſoon brought into Con- 
fuſion,” and are themſelves of Opinion, that other Nati- 
ons are their Maſters in this Point. But they defend a 
Fortreſs to the utmoſt, not only in tegard they are very fit 
to undergo Hardſhips and all ſorts of Miſery, bnt they 
endeavour to bring theic N under good 
2 | QT 
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for which purpoſe they make uſe of a great many Scotch 
and German Officers, who inſtruct them in all manner of 
Warlike Exerciſes: But they do not allow that the Muſ- 
covites ſhould ſerve abroad and learn themſelves the per. 
fection of Military Arts and Exerciſes ; for the Grand 
Duke is apprehenſive, that if they ſhould grow too knoy. 

ing, they might be for making Innovations at Home, 


The Notre F. 6. The Territories of the preſent Grand Duke of 
of the Corn” Muſcovy are of a very large Extent ; but then a great 
 wodizies, many Parts are meer Wilderneſles ſcarce inhabited at all, 
The Mruſcovites have at Home great plenty of Corn, Cat. 
tle, all ſorts of Game, Fiſh, Salt, urs, and all other 
Neceſſaries. They have a great many Commodities fit 
for Exportation, eſpecially Furs and their precious Sables, 
which are eſteem d at a high Rate among their Neigh- 
bours, Salt-Fiſh, Cafier, Hides, Tallow, Wax, Honey, 
Pot-aſhes, Soap, Hemp, and the like. The Commodi- 
ties which are imported to them, are Silk, Stuffs, Cloth 
of Gold, Cloth of Silver, Woeollen Cloth, Tapeſty, 
Pearls and Precious Stones, Spices and Wines; but the 
latter not in any great Quantities. Tobacco is now a 
prohibited Commodity there. They have kept it for a 
conſtant Cuſtom in their way of Trade, not to buy with 
ready Money, but to exchange Commodities for Commo- 
dities; and it is againſt the Laws of a Le to expoit 
any Coin. Their greateſt Trade is at Archangel, the Na- 
vigation to which was firſt found out by the Engliſb, in 
the Year 1553. Before the Diſcovery of this way of 
Navigation, this Trade was carried on by the way of 
| Neroa and Revel; but tho' this was the ſhorter way, yet 
did the Foreign. Merchants not care to be ſo much in 
Subjection to the Swedes and Danes. There is alſo a con- 
ſiderable Trade carried on with the Perſians upon the Ri- 

ver Wolga by the way of Aſtracan. . 


ri ef Co-, H. 7. The Form of Government here is an Abſolute 
vu ti. Monarchy; the Grand Duke, whom they call in their 

5 Native Language Car, being not tied up to any Laws 
or Rules, unto whom his Subjects are obliged to pay 
Obedience without reſerve, ſo that they are no more than 

Slaves. And indeed this Condition ſuits beſt with their 

3 natural Conſtitution. This ſervile and blind Obedience 
dle ben Of the People, is a great addition to his Strength, * 
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e cannot only raiſe ſome hundred Thouſands of Men 
ic the firſt Command, but enjoys immenſe Riches and 
jodigious Revenues. Theſe accrue to him, not only 
out of the Taxes and Incomes of fo vaſt a Country, bur 
likewiſe from the Monopoly of Sables, which is only 
in his Hands ; nay, if I am not miſtaken, he in like man- 
ner farms out all publick Inns, Taverns and Ale- Hou- 
ſes, which amounts to a prodigious Revenue in this 
Country, where the People are much addicted to Drink- 
ing. He. makes his Preſents to Foreign Princes and 
Anbaſſadors in Sables ; but receives in lieu of them 
Gold and Silver. Beſides this, it is a common Cuſtom 
with him, to ſet a new Stamp upon Dollars and Crown» 
Pieces, and to oblige his Subjects to take them for dou- 
le the Value. Muſcovyalſo enjoys this Advantage be- 
fore other States, that it is not to be attack d on the back- 
fide, becauſe its Territories are on the North-Eaſt fide 
2 by a vaſt unnavigable Sea, and wide extended 
A 5 | 


po Sea, unacceſſable Countries, and vaſt Wilderneſ- 
ſes being their common Borders : Wherefore it is not 
worth their while to extend their Conqueſts. But they 
may be ſerviceable to one another by making a Diverſion 


&. 8. Muſcovy is bounded on the Eaſt by the Ferſiant. 9 
Theſe two States cannot hurt one another much; the of 2 


to the Turks, The Tartars are troubleſome Neighbours Tartars. 


to the Muſcovites, who make no account of Faith or Al- 
liances, but make a Trade of Robbing and Plundering; 
and againſt whom there is no Remedy but to kill them 
as Faſt as they can; tho indeed that is not ſo eaſily to 
be done, becauſe they are very nimble, and their Habie 
tations are not fixed. Of theſe the Crim: Tartars are moſt 
miſchievous to Muſcovy ; and to hinder their Incurſions, 
the e ee are oblig d to keep a conſiderable number 
of Horſe upon the Frontiers; beſides which, they may 
ſometimes give them a Diverſion, with the help of the 
Doniſ qu? Coſackt, and the Nagage and Calmuck Tarters. 
If the Muſcovites could maintain themſelves in Riow, and 
part of the Ukrame, it would ſerve them at once to bri- 
die theſe Robbers, and for a Bulwark againſt the Turks. 
For the Turks do not immediately border upon Muſcovy, 
but bythe Country of the Crim Tartars, who being Vaſ- 
fals of the Turks, they make uſe of them like their hunt- 
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The Spiritual Monarchy 


ing Dogs, Wherefore it is of great Conſequence to Muf. 
covy, that the Turks do not become. Maſters o the whole 
Ukraine, ſince therefore they would be enabled, with the 
help of the Goſacks and Tartars, to do great Miſchief 

to Muſcovy” _ e Fn 
Poland. The Muſcovites ought to have a watchfyl Eye over the 
| Poles, theſe being fo ſituated, that they may do the great. 
eſt miſchief to Muſcovy, eſpecially ſince the Foles are much 
better Soldiers than the Muſcovites in the Field, But if 
Sweden, the Swedes in conjunction with the Poles, ſhould attack 
the Muſcovites, they would put them very hard to it. The 
Muſconites ought not to make any great account upon an 
Alliance with Denmark, becauſe they are far diſtant, and 
therefore cannot revenge themſelves upon one another ; 
Neither haye the Muſcovites hitherto appeared at any 

general Treaties among the Princes of Europe. 
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0 the Spiritual Monarchy of Rome: Or of 
595 the Pope. : . 


Politick Re. H. I. TH E Pope may be conſidered two different 
Het ions wp- 1 ways: Firſt, As far as the Articles of his Com- 
zu. munion, which differ from thoſe of other Chriſtians are 
Ef agreeable or diſagreeable with the Holy Scriptures, and 
conſequently uſeful or prejudicial to Salvation, which 
Conſideration we leave to Divines. Secondly, As far as 
the Pope is not only poſſeſs d of a confiderable Principa- 

| lity in Italy, but alſo pretends to be Sovereign and Su- 
preme Head of Chriſtendom, at leaſt in Spiritual Mat- 
ters, and in effect, exerciſes the ſame Power in thoſe States 
of Europe which profeſs themſelves of the fame Commu- 

nion with him, X16 | 

This ſecond Conſideration belongs to the Politicians ; 

for this Spiritual Sovereignty introduces great Alterati- 
ons, and interferes with the Civil Supreme Power ; nay, 
it cramps and maims it. And Religion is ſo interwoven 
with Civil Intereſt, that it belongs to the perfeftion of 

_ conſummate Politician, to be well inſtructed whence 
chis Spiritual Monarchy had its Original, and by what 

| 5 e meang 


whom God had revealed the true Religion,which coul 
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means it hath fo mightily increaſed and is ſtill preſerv d. 

A juſt view of this Matter will at the ſame time let us 

into the Nature of the chiefeſt Controverſies now in 

vogue among Chriſtians in the Weſtern Parts of the 
World, how far they are owing either to the various In- 
terpretations of the Holy Scripture, or to worldly Inte- 

reſt; ſo that from thence a Wiſe Man may eaſily judge, 

whether at any time theſe Controverſies are likely to be 
compoſed or not. e 723 


&. 2. Now to look back to the firſt beginning of Things, 2% fr. 
we find, that before the Nativity of our Saviour, the In- en in 
habitants of the whole Univerſe except the Fews, lived _ rio 
in ignorance as to Spiritual Affairs. For what was com- 
monly taught concerning the Gods, was for the moſt part 

involvd in Fables and moſt extravagant Abſurdities. 

Tis true, ſome of the Learned ameng them have pre- 
tended to give ſome rational Account concerning the Ma | 

ture of the Gods and the State of the Soul; but all this 

in ſo imperie& and dubious a Manner, that they them- 

ſelves remained very uncertain in the Matter. They a+ 

greed almoſt all of them in this Point, that Mankind 

ought to apply itſelf to the practiſe of Virtue ; but they 

did not propoſe any other Fruits, beſides the Honour 

and Benefits which from thence accrues to Civil Society. 

For what the Poets gave out concerning the rewards of 


Virtue and puniſhments of Vice after Death, was by thoſe 


who pretended to be the wiſeſt among them, look d 
upon as Fables, invented to terrify and keep in awe the 
common People. The reſt of the People livd at ran- 


dom; and what the Heathens call'd Religion, did not 


contain any Doctrine or certain Articles concerning the 


knowledge of Divine Matters. But the greateſt part of 


their Religious Worſhip conſiſted in Sacrifices and Cere- 


monies,” which tended more to Sports and Voluptuouſ- 


neſs, than to the Contemplation of Divine Things. From 
whence tis evident, that the Heathen Religion did nei- 
ther give Sanity in this Life, nor afford any Hopes of 
Comfort at the time of Death. e 


$. 3. At that time the Fews were the only Nation to Ti cf; 
d tion of the 
Jewiſh Reli- 


lead Mankind in the way of Salvation, Nevertheleſs, yior. 


* 


381 De Spiritual Monarchy 
there was a vaſt difference betwixt that and the Chriſti- 
an Religion, not only in regard the Fewzſb Religion re- 
preſented the Saviour of the World and the Fountain of be 


Salvation in Types and Promiſes ; whereas the Chriſtian is 
Religion comprehends the Reality and Accompliſhment ti 
of the ſame ; but alſo becauſe the Few?/h Religion was C 
cloathed with a great many, and thoſe very burthenſome x] 
Ceremonies: And ſome of theſe being accommodated to F 


the natural Inclination of that Nation, proved an Ob- 
ſtacle to the general reception of that Religion by all 
Nations : This Ceremonial Part being like a Wall, 
whereby the Jews were ſeparated from other Nations. 
'Tis true, all other Nations were not exeluded from 
receiving Salvation through the Belief in the Saviour of 
the World who was to come. There was alſo ſome 
among the Fews, who were very careful, and applied 
themſelves to the Converſion of ſuch as they kept Cor- 
reſpondence with, But it was not decreed by God Al- 
mighty to ſend all over the Earth at that time his De- 
Jegates or Apoſtles, inſtructed with peculiar Gifts to call 
all Nations to unite themſelves with the Few?z/b Church: 
And what was done by ſome private Perſons in the con- 
verting of Infidels, was of no great conſequence in com- 
pariſon of the whole World. Beſides, the Fewiſh Nati- 
on being at that time the ſelect People of God, adorned 
with great Prerogatives, and having the Poſſeſſion of the 
only Temple of God, was grown fo proud, that the 
3 deſpiſed all other Nations beſides themſelves. They 
eing alſo oblig d by the Inſtitution of their Ceremonies, 
not to converſe togfamiliarly upon ſeveral accounts 
with other Nations ; his occaſioned a mutual Hatred 
betwixt. the Fews and them, which was a main Obſtacle 
to the propagation of the Fewr/h Religion. Neither 
could other Nations eaſily digeſt this, that as often as 
they were to attend the ſolemn and publick divine Ser- 
vice, they were firſt to travel to Feruſalem, as if it were 
not in their power to build a Temple equal to the other 
nearer home. Add to all this, that ſuch as received the 
N Reli gon, were eſteemed among them ane degree 
below the Natives; which was the reaſon why very few 
could reſolve, for the Jew;/h Religion's ſake, ta be 
deſpiſed among them as Foreigners. 


9 4. The 
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Places you may lift up Holy Hands unto him, no Tem- 


is no Few, no Greek, no Bond nor Freeman, but they 


ther changes nor oppoſes Civil 
as they are conſonant to. the 


of the Law of Nature, and eſpecially thoſe upon which 


F. 4. The Chriſtian Religion is much clearer, and im- The ch. . 
belliſhed with greater Prerogatives than the Fewifh ; it f, 3a - 
is alſo freed from thoſe Circumſtances which were par- jor on ae. 
ticular to the  Fewi/h Religion, and endow'd with all i 
Qualifications requiſite for an univerſal Religion; fo | 
that every one is oblig d to receive and embrace it. 

For here is no particular Place appointed by God Al- 
mighty for performing in publick the Divine Service, nor 
can any Place claim a Prerogative before another; fo that 
no Nation henceforward has any occaſion to make ex- 
ception about the remoteneſs of the Temple; but in all 


ple in the World having any particular Promiſe apper- 
taining to it that God will ſooner hear your Prayers in 
that than in another. No Nation has according to the 
Chriſtian Religion, a Precedency before another, where 
by one may claim a Prerogative above the other. Here 


are all one in jeſus Chriſt. Here is no particular Family 

or Tribe appointed by God for the Publick Adminiſtra- 

tion of Divine Service, as it was among the Jews: No | 

one is excluded here, provided he be endowed with the 50 

neceſſary Qualifications. There is no Article in the Chri- | 

ſtian Religion, which forbids us to cultivate Familiarity 

with others, and mutually to perform the Offices en- 

joyn'd by the Law of Nature. | 077 | 

It is, purely and by its ſelf conſidered, quite remote is warre- 

from all worldly Ends and Intereſts ; Her Doctrine nei- Y ts ci 
agiety or Laws, as far c 

of Nature, but it 

rather confirms the ſame. There is nothing to be found 

in the Chriſtian Religion, that's deſtructive to the ends 

of Civil Society, or hinders us from living honeſtly, 

quietly and ſecurely under the protection of Civil Ma- 

giſtrates, or from adminiftring all Offices, and performs - 

ing ſuch Duties without offending the Rules of Chriſtia- 

nity, as are requiſite for the maintaining a State eſta- 

bliſhed according to the Law of Nature, The Chriſtian 

Religion rather promotes all theſe things, expreſsly com- 

manding us ſtrictly to obſerve every Commandment 


no Temporal Sanction could be conveniently made by 
the Civil Conflitutions ; and to perform our Duty _ 
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all Faithfulneſs'and Zeal as far as the fame is conſonant 
with Honeſty and the Law of Nature. 
Upon this Score no Philoſophical Sect or Religion 
- whatſoever can be equal to the Chriſtian, as 'twill eaſily 
appear from a juſt: Compariſon betwixt this and all the 
others. For which reaſon, not:only every one is oblig'd, 
as he hopes to anſwer for his Soul before God, to re- 
. ceive the Chriſtian Religion; but even all Sovertigns 
and Magiſtrates ought, for the above-mention'd Rea- 
fons, and out of a Duty belonging to their Office, to 
introduce and maintain it. It is objected, that the Ef- 
fects of the Chriſtian Religion are not ſs viſible, and 
that the Life and Converſation of a great many Chri- 
ſtians is not different from that of the Heathens and 
Turks, But it is to be obſerved, that this Fault is not 
to be imputed to the Chriſtian Doctrine, but to the In- 
clinations of ſuch as profeſs the Name of Chriſtians, but 
will not in earneſt apply themſelves to alter their evil In- 
clinations, and to live according to the wholſome Pre- 
cepts of this Religion. ET 


$. 5- As what we have hitherto ſaid, can ſcarce be 
denied by any Man -of Senſe, ſo there ariſes now a 
Queſtion, vzz. Whether, according to the Doctrine of 
the Chriſtian Religion it is abſolutely requiſite, that the 
outward Dire tion or Government of the ſame be com- 
mitted to another, beſides him who has the ſupreme Ci- 
Power in a State? Or, Whether, according to the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, it be neceſſary that the outward Go- 
vernment of it be ladg'd with the whole Body of the 
Clergy, or with one of the Clergy in particular, inde- 
- pendent of the Supreme Magiſtrate * Or, Whether there 
ought to be but one Sovereign Adminiſtrator of the 
Chriſtian Religion, on whom all other Chriſtian States 
ought to depend in this Point? Or, Whether every State 
ought to-: be governed according to its own Conſtituti- 
ons and Intereſt, or, whether all other States are oblig d 
to be Slaves to one, and to promote the Intereſt of that 
one, to the Detriment and Ruin of their own? 1 eff 

By the outward Direction of Government of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, we underſtand the Power of conſtituting 


Grrermment certain Perſons for the exerciſing of the publick Divine 
ef Falgiun. Service, and the ſupreme Juriſdiction over their Perſons 3 


the ſupreme Adminiſtration and Direction of ſuch Poſſef- 
"i hg Coe! 1 ſions 
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Gons as are dedicated to Religious Services; the Power 


of making and executing Laws for the outward Safety 
of Religion, and the determining of ſuch Differences as 
may ariſe among the ay; We make a great diffe- 
rence betwixt the outward Direction of Religious Affairs 
and the Miniſtry of the Church, which conſiſts in Teach- 
ing, Preaching, and Adminiſtring the Sacraments, all 
which, doubtleſs belong only unto the Clergy, This 
Queſtion is withal to be underſtood of a Church already 
planted and eſtabliſſ d, not of a Church that is to be 
planted and eſtabliſhed. For ſince the Chriſtian Religion 


ow'd its Original to Divine Revelation, no humane 
Power could pretend to have any Direction in the ſame, 


before this Doctrise was thoroughly propoſed and taught 


by ſuch as had an immediate Authority for ſo doing from 
God Almighty. For when our Saviour after his Reſur- 


the Chriſtian Religion, they receiv'd their Commiſſion 
for Preaching every where, not from the ſupreme Civil 
Magiſtrates, For from God himſelf : Wherefore Kings, 
as well as the common People, were oblig'd to acknow- 


| ledge them as immediate Meſſengers of God, and obe- 
diently to ſubmit themſelves to their Doctrine; and it 


would be next to an Abſurdity if any one ſhould pretend 
to a Direction in ſuch Matters as he was not inſtructed 


in before. From whence ariſes this Conſequence, that 
. what has been ſaid is to be underſtood of ſuch Sovereigns 


or ſupreme Magiſtrates as profeſs the true Chriſtian Re- 


rection did ſend his Diſciples as Delegates and Apoſtles 
throughout the whole World, to publiſh and introduce 


ligion, but not of thoſe who are Infidels or erroneous in 


the chief Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. For to com- 


to make the Wolf a Shepherd. 


mit the Direction of Religion to the latter, would be 


: & 6. This Queſtion may be conſider d co ſeveral The Confide 


ways; Firſt, Whether this Neceſſity ariſes from the 


ration of _ 


this Queſti- 


Nature of Religion in general, or any Religion whatſo- on according 


ever? Or, Secondly, Whether it ariſes from the Genius 
of the Chriſtian Religion in particular? Or, Thirdly, 


Whether the ſame is enjoyn d us by Divine Inſtitution or 


the particular Command of God ? That it proceeds 
from the natural Conſtitution of Religion in general, I 
am no ways able to find out. For Reaſon does not tell 
me, that if I intend to ſerve God, I muſt of neceſſity 
OY ths 1 85 N 
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to the nature 


of Religion 


in general. 
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make a diviſion in the State, and thereby introduce two 


different Powers independent of one another. The diſ- 
membring of the ſupreme Power, or ſetting up ſuch a 
double-headed Sovereignty in a State, adminiſters conti- 
nual Fuel, which at Jaſt breaks out into Jealouſies, Di- 
viſions, and inteſtine Commotions. On the other hand, 
it is no ways contrary to Reaſon to ſerve God, and at 
the ſame time leave the ſupreme Direction of the out- 
ward Matters belonging to Divine Service, to ſuch as 


have the ſupreme Power in the State; if ſo be, we ſup- 


poſe thoſe who have the ſupreme Power in their Hands, 
will not impeſe any thing upon their Subjects which is 
falſe or erroneous. Indeed in the natural State, as 
every one is bound by the Law of Nature to worſhip 
God; ſo it is at the ſame time in his Power to perform 
the outward Ceremonies in ſuch a manner as he believes 


they are moſt pleaſing to God. But after the Infliturion 


of Civil Societies, that ſame Power is thereby devolved 
to thoſe who have the ſupreme Adminiftration of Affairs 
in a Civil Society. For the moſt antient Fathers, who 


did not live under any regulated Government, exerciſed 


this Power in their Families, which uſed to be transferr'd 


to the eldeſt Son, as hberiditas eximi., if the Brothers af- 
ter the Father's Death reſolved to live together in one- 


Community. But when afterwards Civil Societies were 
inſtituted, © the very ſame Power was transferred to the 
Heads of theſe Societies, and that out of a weighty Con- 


ſideration : For if every one had been left to his free 


Choice in this Point, the various and different Ceremo- 


nies in the Divine Service muſt needs have introduced 
Confuſion, Divifions, and inteſtine Commotions. And 


tho among the Fews the publick Miniſtry was hereditary 
to one particular Family, yet the Inſpe&ion and ſupreme 


Direction was reſerved to thoſe who had the ſupreme 
Civil Power in their Hands: As the ſame was practiſed = 


among moſt other Nations. 


Fb. 7. Neither can any Reaſon be given why the Chri- 
ſtian Religion is particularly ſo qualified, as to imply a 


neceſſity, that the abovemention'd Direction ſhould be 
committed to any other than the ſupreme Magiſtrates, 
tho' it contains ſomething more than is taught us by the 


Light of Nature; ſince we ſuppoſe that by virtue of this 


directive Power, they ought not and will nor impoſe 
o | | any 
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any thing upon us contrary to the Word of God, nor 


be a hinderance to the Prieſts in performing the Mini- 


ſy according to the Ordinances of God in the Holy 


Scriptures: Neither can J find out any Reaſon, why the 
ſupreme Magiſtrates ſhould want means daly to qualify 
themſelves for this Adminiſtration or Direction. At leaſt, 


they may let this Direction be exerciſed under their 


Authority by fuch as have acquired ſufficient Abilities 


for the ſame : In like manner as Sovereigns exerciſe their 
Power by others in Civil Affairs. No Man ever offerd 
to deny Sovereigns the Power of making Laws; tho' at 


the ſame time it is certain, that a Doctor or Profeſſor of 
the Law, ought to be better inſtructed in them than is 


required of a King. For both in theſe and other Mat- 


ters, Sovereigns ought to act with the Advice of ſuch as 
have applied themſelves throughly to ſuch Affairs. And 
tis ſo far from being true, that the Male-Adminiſtra- 
tion of this Power can intail any Advantage to a good 


and wife King; that on the other hand, a due and 
faithful Diſcharge of this Office will, beſides the Satis- 
faction of Duty and Conſeience, be of great Service to 


his Government. For the more zealous and earneſt he 
is in maintaining the Chriſtian Religion, the more obe- 


dient and better-temper d his Subjects are likely to be, 
and he may the better hope for the Bleſſing of God 


Almighty. Neither can any thing be alledged, why 


Gcd Almighty ſhould not afford his Aſſiſtance to a 


Chriſtian and Orthodox Sovereign, as well as to any o- 
ther Man, in order to the right Direction of Sacred 


Things. In fine, ſince the Chriſtian Religion does not 


in any other way derogate from the Civil Ordinances 


and Laws, or from the Power of Civil Magiſtrates, as 


far as they are founded upon the Law of Nature; fo 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that it diſagrees in this one Point, 


except a poſitive Command of God can be alledged for 


the proof of this Aſſertion. Now, whether there be 
ſuch a Command in the Holy Scriptures, which expreſly 


forbids Sovereigns to intermeddle with this Direction 
and allows the ſame to others in the higheſt degree of 
Sovereignty without any Dependency at all, we leave 
thoſe to inquire who maintain, that there is ſuch a Com- 
mand. In the mean while we will inquire into the Rife, 
Progreſs, and Eſtabliſhment of an Ecclefiaſtical Sovereignty 


ol this Nature, that has fix d itſelf in the Weſtern Church. 


d. 8. The 
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Fos pee. &. 8. The Apoſtles having after the Aſcention of our 


gation of the 
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Saviour according to the Inſtructions received from his 
own Mouth, begun to ſpread the Doctrine of the Chri- 
flian Religion in far diſtant Countries, met with great 
Approbation in ſhort time, both among the Jews and o- 
ther Nations; but more eſpecially among the Common 
People, who having hitherto lived in groſs Ignorance and 
in miſerable Eſtate, very joyfully received this Doctrine, 


which enlightned and comforted them in the Miſeries of 


this Life. Beſides, the Apoſtles themſelves, who were 
of mean Extraction, and of no great Authority, uſed to 
converſe moſt among this ſort of People, as having the 
moſt eafie acceſs to them as their Equals. But Men of 


Quality and Learning, did ſcarce at firſt think it worth 


their while to apply themſelves diligently to ſearch into 
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the bottom of this Religion, and very few of them would 
profeſs it. ; . 
If we may enquire into the Reaſons why it was the 


Pleaſure of the wiſe God to chooſe this way of Planting 


the Chriſtian Religion, it ſeems very probable, that God 


was pleaſed not to introduce the Chriſtian Religion by 


the Power and Authority of Civil Magiſtrates, not by the 
Aſſiſtance of Learned Men, that it might not be deem- 
ed hereafter a State Trick, or a Philoſophical Specula- 
tion; but that whenever a due Compariſon ſhould be 
made betwixt the ſlender beginnings and prodigious en- 
creaſe of this Religion, the W orld might from thence con- 
clude, That the whole was ſomething above human Reach: 


In regard the Learned had proved unſucceſsful with all 


their Subtilties in their Diſcoveries concerning Divine 
Matters; and Socrates and ſome others, who were ſen- 


ſible of the Vanity of the commonly received Superſtiti- 


ons, and had condemn d them as ſuch, had not he been able 


to aboliſh thoſe, and in lieu thereof, to introduce a bet- 
ter Religion; God Almighty was willing to convince the 
World of the Vanity of worldy Wiſdom, and to ſhew, 


how eaſie it was for him to effect this great Work by the | 


means eyen of poor Fiſhermen. Beſides, the Doctrine 
of the Apoſtles ſeem'd to be full of Abſurdity to the 
Thiloſophers and Politicians, the ſame being founded up- 
on, and begun with Jeſus who was crucified. For it ap- 

eared very ſtrange to them that the Apoſtles ſhould ac- 
knowledge him for the Son of God and their * 

5 ä | who 
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Nou 


ho was of an hated and deſpiſed Nation; who having 


lived without any great Splendour, and performed no 


# 
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great Heroick Actions, had not ſo much as made himſelf 


famous throughout the World by long Study or Preach- 
ing, but had in his younger Years ſuffered a moſt infa- 
mous Death. And this is the Reaſon why the Jeſuits, 
when they teach the Chriſtian Religion among the refi- 
ned Chineſe, do not begin with the Doctrine of the Paſſi- 


on of Chrift, but argue firſt with them from the Prin- 


ciples of Natural Religion, and ſo come at laſt to this 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith. But whether theſe Fa- 
thers by this Method are likely to be. more ſucceſsful 
than the Apoſtles, I will not here determine. It may 
withal be alledged, that God was pleaſed to deliver the 
common People among the Heathens, before great Men, 
out of their Miſery and Darkneſs ; hecauſe the firſt were 
ſeduced by the latter, and by them upheld in their Su- 
perſtition; for the great Men, tho ſenſible of the Va- 
nity of the Pagan Religion, yet did not do their utmoſt 
Endeavours to ſearch after a better. Wherefore God Al- 
mighty by firſt drawing away the common People from 
Paganiſm, did undermine. the whole Structure, that fo 


Why the 


Me aneſt firff 


converted. 


it might fall of itſelf; ſince the Simplicity and Creduli- - 


ty of the common People were the Foundation-Stones of 
the Pagan Religion. hs 


$. 9. The Chriſtian Doctrine being thus firſt propa: , gie 


gated among the common People, it was grievouſly op- ¶ te f 
preſſed and perſecuted by the Roman Emperors. One C.. 
of the main occaſions of theſe Perſecutions was their Ig- 


norance of the true Nature and Precepts of this new 
Religion, and of the main end of it; and the Alarm 
they took from ſeeing the number of the Chriſtians dai- 
ly encreaſe, who all deſpiſed the Pagan Religion. The 
Emperors thought it below their high Station to make 
a due enquiry into the Foundation of this Doctrine, 
and there were few among the firſt Chriſtians that were 

. fitly qualified to repreſent their Doctrine in a polite and 
ſpecious Dreſs to 7 of People of Quality. So the Empe- 


rors were eaſily led away by the falſe Suggeſtions of the 
Enemies of the Chriſtians, who inſinuated to them, that 
the Chriſtians in their nocurnal Aſſemblies, practiſed all 
ſorts of Debauchery and Lewdneſs, much after the ſame 
manner as formerly uſed to be practiſed at 9 
N 5 n a 
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| of Bacchus; or elſe that they were then plotting againſt 
the State. | . ; | | 

Ihey were withal not a few among the Romans, who 

being averſe to any Innovation whatſoever, were of Opi- 

nion, that ſince the Roman Empire had ſtood in a flou- 

7 riſhing Condition ſeveral Ages E under the ancient 

de komays Religion, the ſame ought not to be abrogated; above all 

A iv. they thought it no ways becoming the common Peo- 

ple to pretend to an Innovation, and to more Wiſdom 

than their Sovereigns. Add to this, that the Chriſtians 

baving among themſelves a certain form of Eccleſiaſtical 

Government, this rendred them ſuſpected to the Romans, 

who look'd upon them as ſuch as were for ſetting up a 

Faction againſt the State, and erecting a new Society in 

it, with intent to divide the Empire, and at laſt make 

themſelves Maſters of it. Some there were, who per- 

ceiving, that the more the numbers of the Chriſtians 

encreaſed, the leſs frequented were the Temples of the 

Heathens, and that the Roman Empire began to decline 


and received great ſhocks. Upon this Obſervation, I | 


fay, they perſwaded themſelves that theſe Misfortunes 
befel them, becauſe thoſe Gods through whoſe Aſſi- 
ance the Roman Empire arrived to the Pinacle of its 
Grandeur, were now deſpiſed among them; and accor- 
dingly perſecuted the Chriſtians as an Atheiſtical Gene- 
ration, endeavouring to over-turn the very Foundations 


of Religion. And foraſmuch as the Chriſtians refuſed 
to adore the Idols, notwithſtanding the Emperor's Com- 


mands, and ſuffered the moſt prodigious Tortures and 
Death with Conſtancy and an BY ; they were trea- 
ted like a perverſe and obſtinate ſort of People by the 
Romans, who encreaſed their Cruelties to maintain their 
Authority againſt them. But no ſufficient Reaſons can 
be alledged for the juſtification of theſe Perſecutions a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians, which ought to be conſidered rio 
otherwiſe than unlawful Tyrannies, and pernicious A- 

| buſes of the Supreme Civil Power. For their Subjects 


had received this Religion according to the . Com- 


mand of God, which could nor ought not to be oppoſed 
by the Civil Power; the Magiſtrates as well as the Sub- 
jets being obliged to receive it, except they would 
ped ſin againſt God Almighty. Neither could their 
Ignorance ſerve them for any excuſe, ſince this being a 
new Doctrine, it was their Das to take due Informati- 
| .on 
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on concerning the ſame, before they had ſent the ingocet | 
Hed to o- 


Chriſtians to Execution, only becauſe they ref 
bey the Commands of their Sovereigns, which ought not 
to oblige them to Obedience in this Point. For no body 
ought to give Sentence of Death againſt any one before 


he is accuſed of. N 


155 


he is duly informed concerning the nature of the Crime 


8. 10. Foraſmuch as the Sovereigns did at firſt not © 2 


concern themſelves for the welfare of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, the Chriſtians did thereupon without their aſſi- 
ſtance, conſtitute a Miniſtry and an outward Church- 


Government among themſelves, which they maintain d ts 


the utmoſt. For this is common to all Societies inſtitu- 
ted without the conſent of the ſupreme Magiſtrate, that 


Church G 


verument. 


the Members thereof are forced to agree among them 


ſelves, which way to order their Affairs beſt, and to con- 


ſtitute certain Rules and Governors for the management 


of the Community. Indeed, according to the Rules of 


Policy, founded upon the Law of Nature, the outward 
Government of Religion belongs to the Sovereigns. But 
becauſe the Magiſtrates would not perform their Duty at 
that time, the Chriſtians were obliged to conſtitute Mi- 
niſters of their own accord, who received their mainte- 
nance from the Charity of good Chriſtians. And if any 
Errors did ariſe, or other Matters happened of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that the ſame could not be decided by one Aſ- 
ſembly, ſeveral of theſe Aſſemblies uſed to conſult among 
themſelves concerning the Matter in queſtion, or leave the 
Determination to an Aſſembly of ſuch Miniſters as were 


next at hand. Tho it is certainly elſe not to be allow- 


ed in a State, that private Perſons ſhould conſtitute a So- 


ciety among themſelves, eſpecially one conſiſting of a on- 


ſiderable number; yet the Aſſemblies and Synods of the 
ancient Chriſtians are not therefore to be deenied unlaw- 
ful Meetings; ſince their only aim was the exerciſe of 
their Religion, which being commanded them by God, 


ought not to have been oppoſed by any Human Power. 


Neither is it reaſonable, that becauſe the Magiſtrates are 


careleſs both of their Duty and their own Salvation, the 


reſt who had knowledge of the true Religion, ſhould 
therefore loſe. the benefit of their Salvation; againſt 
which no Civil Power ought to extend its eee 
And, as it is allowable for 285 body to defend _ 
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Vith his own Strength and Weapons, if Magiflrates ei- 


ther can't or will not protect him: So if à Sovereign 
will not do his Office, as to the preſervation of my Soul, 
T have as much more right to take care of it without him, 


'as the Soul is dearer to me than the Body; and as by the 


exerciſe of the True Religion my Fellow. Subjects are 
leſs endangered, than by a violent Defence of my own 


Perſon; for no body by becoming a Subject in a Civil 


Society, does thereby renoune the Friviledge of taking 
care for his Soul and Body. Otherwiſe no doubt is to 
be made, that if it had been the Will of God to intro- 
duce the Chriſtian Religion by the Converſion of the Em- 
perors and Kings, theſe would with their Commands have 
aſſiſted the Apoſtles in their Office, thrown down the Tem- 


ples of the Idols, aboliſh d the Pagan Idolatry; and would, 


Phat Per- 
fra ſious a- 


nie thence. 


according to the Inſtruction of the Apoſtles, have conſtitu- 
ted the outward Church- Government, and maintain d it 
afterwards. For it is evident enough, that ſuch has been 
the manner of proceeding as to this Point, in other Coun- 
tries, where the Chriſtian Religion was firſt introduc'd 


into the State, by the Authority of their Sovereigns. 


S. 11. However, the firſt Chriſtians being oblig'd 
when the Magiſtrates failed in their Duty, to- regulate 
and conſtitute a Church-Government among themſelves 
this occaſioned the riſe of ſeveral Errors, which are o 
no ſmall Conſequence. For ſome have from thence en- 


deavoured to make this Inference, that the People, as 


they ſtand in oppoſition to Sovereignty, have an original 
and inherent Riohe to ele&. Church-Miniſters. Tis 
true, a Miniſter ought not to be obtruded upon by an Aſ- 
ſembly againſt their Will, eſpecially if they have a law- 
ful exception againſt him, becauſe he would edify but 
little in his Station: Nevertheleſs it is not from hence 
to be. concluded, that, becauſe ſome Aſſemblies have been 
oblig d to provide themſelves with Miniſters when the 
Magiſtrates neglected their Duty, therefore the ſame 


Right is ever ſince originally in the People. For without 
this Suppoſition, an Aſſembly has as little Right to call and 


conſtitute a Church-Miniſter, as to diſpoſe of publick 


_ Offices and Employments in the State. And if in ſome 


Places the common People, or ſome others, have ſuch à 


"Right, it is enjoy'd either by connivance, or a conceſſion | 
from the Supreme Magiſtrate, whom, we ſuppoſe to be 
d * 5 5 . A 
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a Chriſtian and Orthodox. Some alſo have been endea- 
vouring to draw from thence this Concluſion, viz. 'That 


351 


the outward Church-Government is ſeparate and diſting& 
from the Supreme Civil Power, and that it ouglit to be 


adminiſtred either by the whole Clergy; or elſe to de- 
pend abſolutely on one ſingle Perſon of the Clergy; ſg 
that according to this Suppoſition, there muſt be in each 
Chtiſtian State two diſtin&t Bodies independent of one 
another, one of which muſt be called the Eccleſiaſtick, 
(Ecclefia) the other the Politick State, ( Civitas) and each 
of them muſt be Sovereign in its Government. But tho? 
this has been made uſe of ſometimes, when Magiſtrates 


were quite negligent of their Duty, it ought not to be 


made a Preſident, when Magiſtrates are ready duly to 


execute their Office. Neither does it follow, that the 


ſame Power that was lodg'd in the Apoſtles at the time 
when the Church was firſt to be eſtabliſhed, is now de- 
volved to the Church- Miniſters in an eſtabliſhed Church, 


who have not an immediate Vocation from God, but are 


ordain'd by the Hands of others. For the Office of the 


Apoſtles was particular, and very different ſrom the 
Church-Miniſtry, as it is exerciſed now-a-days, in like 


manner as the outward Church-Government is very dif- 
ferent from the Minifterial Office: And as every lawful . 


Church-Miniſter is not immediately an Apoſtle, ſo the 


| King does not become a Prieſt by the exerciſe of the Go- 


vernment. "Tis true, tho the Chriſtian Rellgion owes its 
Original to God, and is above Human Reaſon, but ftill 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate may be capable of having the 


outward direction over it, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch 


Perſons as are beſt vers d in ſuch Affairs. And from what 


has been ſaid, this concluſion may be made, zz. That 


the practice of the Primitive Church as to the Point of 


the outward Church-Government, is not to be made a 


perpetual and univerſal Rule of the Church-Government 


in a State, which is under rp e of a Chriſtian 


| ; 


and Orthodox Magiſtrate. For that practice was ac- 
commodated to the Circumſtances of their Affairs then: 


But, where both the whole People and the Sovereign have 


received the Chriſtian Religion, the Caſe is quite diffe- 
rent, and implies not any neceſſity that the State ſhould 
thereby become a Body with two Heads: e 
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Conſtantine S. 12. After Conſtantin? the Great had embraced the 

con vo! Chriſtian Faith, the Church began to get another Face, the 

* fe, Sovereign being then fitly qualified to take upon him the 

S:ate of the outward Church-Government. - Nevertheleſs this out- 

Church ward Church-Government could not be ſo regularly or- 

dered, as if from the firſt beginning the Sovereigns had 

received the Chriſtian Religion; for there were a great 

many Remnants left of the former Provincial Church-Go- 

vernment, which afterwards occaſioned great Abuſes in 

the Weſtern and Latin Church. For it was ſcarce poſ- 

ſible for theſe Emperors, who paſſed then but for Novi- 

ces in the Chriſtian Religion, to make uſe at firſt of their 

Power in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to bridle the Autho- 

rity of the Biſhops and Clergy, that were backward to 

part with it: They were rather obliged to keep fair with 

them, and to make uſe of their Aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh them- 

ſelves in the Throne, ſince moſt of their Subjects being 

then become Chriſtians, paid a profound Veneration to 

their Prieſts, Add to this, that the firſt Chriſtian Empe- 

rors made uſe of ſeveral Miniſters and Officers in their 

Courts, who were as yet Pagans: Wherefore it ſeemd 

not juſt that Matters concerning the outward Church- 

Government, ſhould be determined by a Council, where- 

i of ſome Members were Heathens. 

| #f malig This was the Reaſon why the Vocation of Biſhops 

Bae. and other Eccleſiaſticks, was perſormed for the moſt part 

5 according to the Cuſtoms introduced before. And not 

only ſuch Controverſies as aroſe concerning certain Ar- 

ticles of Faith, but alſo ſuch as had a relation to the out- 

ward Order and Government of the Church, and all o- 

ther differences of moment among the Clergy, were 

brought before the Councils, or the Aſſemblies of the 

| Clergy, where they claimed the ſole Right of Preſiding 

Ei - and Voting; Tho' it is certain, that not only the 

| Right of calling them together belongs to the Soverigns, 

who for a confiderable time have exerciſed their Power 
- <of prefding but hkewiſe the Direction and Preſidentſhip of ſuch Aſ- 

e (eule. ſemblies, whatever Matter is to be debated there, does 

_ -. at leaſt belong to the Prince, if their Decrees thall paſs 

afterwards for, and- have the Power of the Law; or a 

definitive Sentence in the State. Indeed the ſupreme 

Magiſtrates can't pretend, no more than the Clergy, to 

4 right of introdycing new Articles of Faith, or of ex- 

| | ih 195 plain. 
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| — the Scripture according to their own pleaſure: 


levertheleſs, the whole Duty of a Chriſtian being con- 


tained in the Holy Scriptures, which God has command- 
ed to be publiſhed for the Benefit of. Mankind, and not 


to be committed, like Sybilline Oracles, to the cuſtody of 
certain Prieſts ; and ſince others, as well as the Clergy, 
have the opportunity to-comprehend the Senſe of the Holy 


Scripture, it ſeems not at all contrary to Reaſon, that the 
Civil Magiſtrates ſhould have at leaſt the ſupreme DireQi- 


on of thoſe Aſſemblies, where Matters concerning the 
different Interpretations of the Scriptures are to be deba- 
ted. From whence alſo this Benefit will accrue to the Pub- 
lick, that thereby the extravagant Heats and immoderate 
Paſſions, which are commonly obvious in theſe Diſputes, 
will be moderated, Matters will be debated with Pru- 


dence, and not ſtretched too high, out of a fondneſs of 


contradicting the Slanders and Calumnies thrown upon 
Men by malicious Wreſting and Miſinterpretation of 


their Words, will he prevented, and the indiſcreet uſe of 


Excommunication will be baniſh'd. In ſhors, foraſmuch 
as the firſt Chriſtian Emperors did either neglect this their 
Right, or had no opportunity of exerciſing it, this occaſi- 
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oned great confuſion in ſome Councils: And upon the Ain i, 
ſame Head the Pope took an opportunity, after he had the Councils, 


ſet himſelf above the Weſtern Biſhops and Councils them- 
ſelves, to aſſume an Authority to decide Controverſies 


even concerning Articles of Faith, to introduce ſuch Ca- 


nons or Eccleſiaſtical Laws in the Church, as he thought 


moſt proper for his Intereſts and State, and by pretending 


to the higheſt Juriſdiction, to exempt the Church from 


the juriſdiction of the Civil Magiſtrates : For when once 


this Opinion was eſtabliſhed, that all theſe Matters did 
belong of Right to rhe Clergy only, without having any 


reſpect to the Civil Power, the Pope laid claim to em by 
virtue of the ſame Right by which he had ſet himſelf a- 


* 


| bove the Clergy and the whole Church | 


5: 1 3; Beſides, it was the Cuſtom among the ancient of 7 
Chriſtians, that purſuant to the Admonition of St. Faul, iii, 


they very ieldom pleaded their Cauſes before the Pagan 
Judges, But in caſe of Njfferegces among themſelves, 


they uſed to refer the ſame to dieler g of a Biſhop, 


that by their Conteſts they might not givE kyy gecaſion 


of Scandal to the Heathens, fince it might ſeem"uhbgs, = 
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Concerning 
Marriages. 


Concerning 
Zxeomma- 


Bicatione 


Diſpoſed 
Fl divide the Sovereignty. Boy in what manner the 
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coming, That thoſe who made profeſſion of deſpiſing 
worldly Riches, ſhould quarrel about em among them- 


ſelves.” This Cuſtom, as it was very uſeful and praiſe» 
worthy at that time; fo, becauſe it was not abrogated, 


but rather confirmed afterwards by the Chriſtian Empe- 
rors, tho the Courts of Juſtice were then governed by 
Chriſtian Judges. . The Biſhops afterwards pretended to 


a formal Jurifdition, which did not only derogate from 
the Authority of Temporal Judges, bur diverted the Bi- 
ſhops from performing ſuch Duties as properly belonged 
to their Office. There was likewiſe another Cuſtom a- 
mong the firſt Chriſtia s, that if a Scruple aroſe concern- 
ing nearneſs of Blood in Mar iages, they uſed to take the 
Opinion of the Prieſts in the Caſe; and if any Difference 
aroſe betwixt married People, they were generally re- 
ferr d to the Arbitration of the Prieſt; who at the time 
alſo when the Nuptials were celebrated, uſed to give 
them their Benediction, and pray with them. Ibis be- 
inning, which in itſelf conſider d, was truly laudable, 
fumiſh d an occaſion of great Abuſes afterwards, the Pope 


having from hence rais d a pretext to ſubject all Matri- 
monial Affairs, Divorces, Nullities of Mariiages, Succeſ- 


ſions, Inheritances, and the like, of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence, under his juriſdiction: and to render his preten- 
ſions the more plauſible, made Marriage a Sacrament. 
Further: The firſt Chriſtians were very defirous to 
recommend their Religion to the Heathens by a holy 
and innocent Life, eſpecially ſince ſome ſort of Vices 
were not puniſhable according to the Pagan Laws. For 
this Reaſon, in the Primitive Church, if any one had 
given a publick Scandal by his vicious Life, a certain 


. Church-Penance was laid upon him, which at the utmoſt 


did amount to this, that he was excluded from the Com- 
munion of the Chriſtians. Which Cuftom, as it is not 
unreaſonable, ſo it may be of good uſe in a Chriſtian 
State, provided the Civil Magiſtrates have the Supreme 
Direction, and take care that ſuch a Cenſure be not a- 
buſed out of Obſtinacy or private Ends and Paſſion, 
Eſpecially ſince theſe Cenſures have had ſuch an influ- 
ence upon Ciril Societies, that in the Eighth Age no body 
would converſe with apy oft that was excommonica- 
ted. This Power Ihe not to be left to the abſolute 

5 any one, except the Sovereign, unleſs you 
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projected a peculiar ſort of 
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Popes have afterwards abuſed this Cenſure, and extended 


it even to the excommunication of Emperors, Kings and 


whole Common-Wealths, and by excluding them from 
joining in the Divine Service, abſolving the Subjects from 


their Allegiance, and beſtowing their Kingdoms upon 


others, have forced them to a compliance againſt their 
- own Intereſt, is ſufficiently known out of Hiſtory, Yet 
in the Eaſtern Empire theſe Abuſes did not grow up to 


the ſame height; for the Emperors at Conftantinople did 
at leaſt ſo far maintain their Authority againſt the Clergy, 


that they durſt not pretend to domineer over them. Be- 


ſides that, the Eaſtern Biſhops had not the opportunity of 
lording it one above the other ; for that the Biſhop of 


Conſtaminople had no other Prerogative allow'd him, but 


precedency of Rank above the others without his Dioceſs, 


1 8 c of the An- 
afterwards quite another —_ when the Biſhop of Rome thiriry of 


he brought to Perfection, and which is not to be paral- 


lelld in the Records of Time, as being founded upon 


quite other Principles, and upheld by very different 


Means from other States. The more influence this: Mo- 


narchy has had for ſeveral hundred Years together upon 
the States and Affairs of Europe, and has been maintain- 


ed with great Zeal by one, and oppoſed by the other Par- | 


ty, the'more it will be worth our while, to dive into the 


firſt Origin and Conſtitution of ir, and to alledge ſome 


Reaſon, why in the laſt Age this Monarchy was reduced 


to a tottering Condition, but has recolle&ed its Vigour 
in this From whence a wiſe Man alſo may be able to 


judge, what Succeſs may be hoped for from the Projects 


of thoſe who are for reconciling the Differences betwixt 


the Proteſtants and Papiſts. It may be offer d, that in 
promoting the increaſe of this Monarchy, ſo pernicious to 
the Supreme Civil Power, one great, tho remote Inſtru- 


onarchy, which by degrees e Pope, 


ment, was the Barbarity and Ignorance, which after the Barbaricy 


deciy of the Roman Empire, ſpread itſelf over the Weſtern _—— 


Parts. For bad Wares are beſt vented in the Dark, or at ie ro 


leaſt by a dim Light: And an ignorant Perſon is ſooner ic. 


revail'd upon to believe ridiculous Stories, than a wiſe 
Man vers'd in all ſorts of Sciences, r 
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There were ſeveral Cauſes that gave riſe to this Barba 
rity, which degenerated afterwards into the worſt fort of 


idle Pedantry, (whereas the former Age had been ſuffici- 


ently adorned with Learned Men.) One of the principal 


ones was the Invaſion made upon the Weſtern Provinces 
of the Ronian Empire by thoſe Nations, who, tho ſuffici- 
ently Brave, were ignorant of Learning; which occaſioned 
for one or two Ages after great Changes in the Govern- 
ment, bloody Wars, h6rrible Diſorders, and all ſorts of 


Miſeries in the Empire. And Learning being the product 
of Peace and Proſperity, it is little regarded in Times of 


War, or during the Diſtractions ofa State; ſince then there 


Is but little leiſure time given for the uſe of Books. The 
Schools are commonly deftroy'd, and the Teachers oblig d 


to make ſhift where beſt they can, a Musket being at ſuch 


times of more uſe than a School-Satchel. The School- 


- Maſters eſpecially are forced to ſhut up Shop at ſuch times, 


if the victorious Enemy is ignorant of Learning, and 
makes no account of Books. There are ſome who atfirm, 


that the Clergy was acceſſory to this Barbariſm. For, in 
regard the Philoſophers had under the Reigns of the Pa- 


gan Emperors proved very miſchievous to the Clergy, 


and afterwards under the Chriſtian Emperors continued 
to oppoſe them, theſe had conceived ſuch a hatred 


againſt Philoſophy, and againſt all ſuch as profeſſed 


it, that they not only infuſed the ſame into their Audi- 


tors, but alſo removed out of the Schools, and took from 


St Hierom”s 


Fagan, 


the young Students, who were committed to their care, 


the Pagan Authors, under pretence that they might other- 


wiſe be again infected with the erroneous Principles of the 


Pagans, and that it could nor but be ſinful for Chriſti- 
ans to read ſuch Books as were filled every where with 
the Names of Pagan Idols, which they would not have 


concerning St. Hierom, how that he was whipp'd in a Vi- 
fion with Rods, becauſe he uſed frequently to read the 


Works of Cicero; and about the Year 400, after the 


Birth of our Saviour, the Council of Carthage forbid the 


Biſhops the reading of Pagan Authors. Now. Learning 


being in thoſe miſerable Times become almoſt uſe- 
leſs, except to thoſe who intended to profeſs Divinity, 
and the remains of Learning being by that means lodg d 


among the Clergy, the main Inſtitution in the Schools 


Mas only directed for that purpoſe, and the reſt of the 


young 


fo much as named by Chriſtians. They related a Story 
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= {| young Diſciples were not very forward to dive muh 

EI into the Secrets of antient Learning. That this Igno- 

- rance and Barbariſm have greatly promoted the Eſta- 

1 | bliſhment of Popery is evident enough to thoſe, who will 

$ conſider that in a learned Age, thoſe Decretals which 

are aſcribed to the firſt Popes, could never have paſſed 

muſter ; which nevertheleſs have been made uſe of to 

perſuade the People that the Biſhops of Rome have exer- 

ciſed an Authority from the very beginning of Chriſtia- 

nity, to preſcribe Laws to the Chriſtian World. _ 

But when afterwards the Times proved more favour- 

able in Europe, and the Popes perceivd that ſome a- 

mong the moſt conſiderable Nations of Europe, could 

not be longer kept in groſs Ignorance, they introduc'd in- 75: Pa- 

to the Schools, over which they had aſſumed the Su- . =o 

preme Direction, the moſt wretched fort of trifling noiſy $uw 

Pedantry, which is maintain'd by their Votaries in the 

Schools with great earneſtneſs to this very day. But a- 

bove all things it appears, that the Ignorance of the true 

Principles of Policy, has had a main ſtroke in laying the 

Foundation of Popery, for want of being duly in- 

ſtructed concerning the Foundation, Nature and Per- | 4 
fection of the Supreme Civil Power, and taught that Ie Þ 
no State could be eſteemed well eſtabliſhed, where the 4 

Supreme Civil Power was either divided or maimed. 3 
For the Grecian and Roman Politicians themſelves had 
divulged moſt pernicious Doctrines concerning the Di- rue Greek 

viſion and Mixture of the Supreme Power, whereby 777 r 
they had enamour d the People with an Ariſtocratical or prejudicis! 
Democratical fort of Government, infuſed into them ſuch “ A 

A hatred againſt Monarchy, that it was a common Max- 

im among them, that the more they could incroach up- | 
on the Authority of the Prince, the more it muſt turn to , 
the Advantage of the State. In this pernicious Opinion a | 

great many were confirm'd by the Tyrannical Proceed- 
ings of their Subjects. It was therefore no great wonder, 
that at the time of this general Ignorance the knowledge 
of true Policy was not taugh# among the Chriſtian Cler- 

' oy, fince it ſeem'd to them to be repugnant to their Pro- 
eſſion. From hence it was, that, when by degrees the 

Foundation of the Ecclefiaſtical Sovereignty was laid, 
few did throughly underſtand of what Conſequence this 
undertaking was, and how prejudicial it would prove to 


the Supreme Ciyil Power, whenever it could be brought | 
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to perfection. And we ſee even to this Day, that in thoſe 


| Shools, which are under the care of the Popith Clergy, | 


Phy Rome 


was made 
the place of 
Reſidence of 
the Eccleſi- 
ahi. al Mo- 
warchy, 


the Principles of true Policy are either negle&ed, or at 


leaſt ſo disfigured, that they may not be hurtful to the 


Authority of the Popes, but rather ſerve to ſupport-it. 


$ 15. But the chief reaſon, why Rome was choſen for 
the place of Reſidence of the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, 
ſeems to be, that this City had a particular Prerogative 
of being the Capital City of the Roman Empire, where 
the Chriſtian Religion had at firſt its Riſe and Increaſe. 
For what is related concerning St. Peter's Chair, is no- 


thing but a vain Pretence, which may be eaſily ſeen from 
hence, that afterwards the Biſhop of Conftantinople had 


the next place aſſign d him after the Biſhop of Rome, only 
becauſe that City was then the place of Reſidence of the 
Emperor, and New Rome, And when afterwards the 
Weſtern Roman Empire was come to decay, and the City 
of Rome had loſt its former Luſtre, the Biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople diſputed the Precedency with the Roman Bithop. 


After the Perſecutions, which the Chriſtians endur d un- 


der the Pagan Emperors, were ceaſed, and they enjoy'd 
their full Liberty, the Clergy began under pretence of 


introducing a wholeſome Order in the Church, to eſta- 


bliſh a particular ſort of Government of Hierarchy, the 


Biſhops having then begun to claim a great Prerogative 


above the Prieſts, The Biſhops were alſo made ſubordi- 


nate to one another; ſo that commonly the Inſpection 
over the Biſhops in a certain Province, was committed 
to the Bithop of the Capital City of the ſame Province, 


who being then called Metropolitans, did afterwards, 


vi. about the Eighth Century, moſt of them, aſſume the 


name of Archbiſhops. Four of them were moſt eminent 


above all the reſt, vz. The Archbiſhops of Rome, Con- 


ftantinople, Antioch and Alexandria, theſe being then 


the four Principal Cities of the Roman Empire; and the 


Archbiſhop of Feruſalem vas. added to their number, 


becauſe of the antient Hoftineſs of that City. And tho 


the Emperor Fhacas, out of ſpite to the Patriarch of 


Conſtantinople, who would not approve of the Murther 


.committed upon Mauritius, granted the Precedency to 
Bonrface UL. the then Biſhop of Rane, who thereupon 
took upon him the Title of Oecumenical Biſhop; yet 


this Prerogative did not extend further than to bare Pre- 
| | cedeny;. 
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tedency, nor did it imply any Power or juriſdi ction 


over the reſt ; for the other Patriazchs never acknows 


ledg'd any. And in former times, when the Bithop of 


Rome pretended to put his Commands upon the Biſhops 
of Africa, and for that purpoſe alledged a Canon of the 
Council of Nice, which was corrupted, they ſent him 
back a very ſmart Anſwer. 5 turn 
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Upon the whole, here is no Footſteps of Divine Inſti- of 8 
tution to be met withal, the Inſtitution being purely p,ze. 


Humane; nor can any Reaſon be alledged, why the Bi- 


thop of Roms poſſelſes the firſt Rank, other than why he 
of Antioch has the third among them. And ſince one 
State cannot preſcribe Laws to another, if any Preroga- 
tives have been granted to the Biſhop of Rome, by the 
Ro:man Emperoxs, or the ancient Councils, (which were 


nothing formerly but an Aſſembly of the Clergy of the 


Roman Empire) the ſame do not oblige any other State, 
nor can they extend beyond the Bounds and juriſdiction 
of the antient Roman Empire. But if we put rhe Caſe, 
that ſome Chriſtian Princes or States have afterwards 
allow'd to the Pope a certain Power over the Church in 


their Dominions ; this was done, becauſe they either un- 


derſtood not the true nature of this Power, or becauſe 


they were deceived by the Popes. In the firſt Caſe, the 
Allowance is to be deem'd nothing elſe but a Treaty of 
Alliance with the Pope, the better to adminſter the 


Church-Affairs with the Pope's Direction. Such a Trea- 


ty or Alliance, as it originally proceeds from the Conſent 


of that State; ſo the ſame may be annulled again, in 


the ſame manner as other Al:iances are, whenever it 


proves prejudicial to the State, or the Pope begins to 
- abuſe the Authority granted him by the State. But if 


the Pope has either by Fraud or Impoſition obtained his 
Power over other States, thefe ſo miſguided and thas 
ſurprized States, have a Right as ſoon as they have dif- 
covered the Fraud, . and are convinced of their Error, 
to ſhake off ſuch an unjuſt Uſurpation, and beſides to 
demand Satisfaction for the Damages ſuſtained by theſe 
enn, . | 


FS. 16. Neither could the Biſhops of Rome extend their 7,741 in- 
Power over, the Weſtern parts all at once, but it was cet of 
8 5 . . - the Ecele- 
introduc'd from time to time, by degrees, and by vari- f gie 5. 


gus Artifices, and under ſeveral Pretences. For, waen vereigniy, 


they 


| The Spiritual Monarchy 
| they had once faſtned their Paws, they did not retreat 
42 till they had obtain d their Pretenſions, tho they were 
| ſeveral times deny'd admittance. They very wiſely 
took hold of that Opportunity which preſented it felt, 
and was the chiefeſt of all in my Judgment, when the 
What ane. Emperors began to chooſe other places of . Reſidence be- 
| bated toir. ſides Rome, ſince by their conſtant preſence there they 
might eaſily have kept under the ambitious Deſigns of 
the Biſhops. For the Biſhops of Conſtantinople, who que- 
ſtionleſs were no leſs proud and ambitious than thoſe of 
Rome, could never gain this Point. The next thing 
which mainly contributed to this Power, was, that af- 
terwards the Weſtern Empire was divided into ſeveral 
new Kingdoms, erected by ſeveral barbarous and pagan 
Nations; and theſe having been converted to the Chri- 
ſtian Faith by the direction of the Rommſb Church, 
thought themſelves oblig d to pay to her a profound Re- 
ſpect, and honour her as the moſt ancient, and the prin- 

cipal of the Weſtern parts. Se 85 
To recite all the particulars here is not for our pur- 
poſe ; it will be ſufficient to touch upon ſome of the main 
Points: It is therefore to be remarked, that ſince the Fifth 
Century the Biſhops that liv'd on this fide of the Alpes 
began in the Fifth Century to go to Rome to viſit the Se- 


perſtition or Devotion very common in thoſe Days, or 
with intent to teſtifie their firm Adherence to the 
Chriſtian Faith. This voluntaty Devotion was after- 
wards by degrees changed into a neceſſity, and ſuch as 
neglected it, uſed to receive ſevere rebukes. From hence 
The Pet it was eaſy for the Popes afterwards to pretend that the 


% Bibgs. Beſides, ſome other Bilhops and Churches that were 
Novices in compariſon of the ancient Roman Church, 

*  *uſe to refer themſelves to, and ask the advice of the 
Church of Rome, concerning ſome Matters of great Con- 
ſequence, and the true uſe and interpretation of the Ca- 

nons. And when they once perceiv'd at Rome that their 
Anſwers were taken as Deciſions," they began to ſend 
their Decrees before they were demanded. under pre- 
tence that Rome before the firſt Sear of the Chrifttan Bi- 
ſhops. it ought to take effe&ual Care that the Canons and 
Eccleſia ſtical Laws were duly put in Execution. Un- 
der the ſame pretence they made themſelves immediate 


Judges 


pulchres of St Peter and St. Paul, out of a ſort of Su- 


Confirmation Biſhops _ to receive their Confirmation from Rome, 
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Bing that he ſhould take him into his Protection, * 
ns 3 8 92 be 


N KOME 
Judges of the Differences ariſen betwixt the Biſhops, and 


% 


encroaching upon the Right and juriſdiction of the Me- 
tropolitans, uſed to depoſe ſuch Biſhops, as according to 
their Opinion had not a right Ordination; or ſuch as 


were accuſed of ſome enormous Crimes they: ſuſpended, 
and oblig'd to appear before them at Rome to plead 
their Cauſe. And if there were any that defird- an Ex- 
emption from the Canons, they travell'd to Rome, where 
they were kindly receiv'd and encourag'd in their De- 


mands; for that thereby the Staple of Diſpenſations and 


Favours to be granted, was eftabliſh'd at Rowe. IF any 


one had loſt his Cauſe before the ordinary Judge, he 


uſed to appeal to Rome, where he was kindly receivd 
and encourag d. The French Hiſtorians relate, that, be- 
cauſe the Emperor Henry had made the City of Arles the 
Capital City over ſeven Provinces, the Pope conſtituted 
the Archbiſhop of the ſaid City his Vicar in France, for 


fear Teſt the ſaid Archbiſhop might by degrees attempt to 


make himſelf Patriarch of France. And this Archbiſhop 
choſe rather to have the Inſpection, tho precariouſly, over 
ſeventeen Provinces, into which France was divided at 


that time, than to be the Head only of ſeven in his own 


Right; and accordingly, to add the more Authority to 
his Commiſſion, did as much as in him was, endeavour 
to eſtabliſh the Pope's Authority there. | 

In the Eighth Century, when great Diſorders and 
Debaucheries were become frequent among the Monks 
and Clergy, an Engliſh Fryar, whoſe. Name was Mini- 


out of a particular Zeal, take upon himſelf the Refor- 


mation of the Manners and Lives of the Clergy; and 


endeavour d to eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Germany, but eſpecially in Thuringia and 


Friezland, This Man, to acquire the greater Authori- 


ty to himſelf, had entirely devoted himſelf to the In- 


tereſt of the Roman Chair, from whence he receiv'd the 
Epiſcopal Pall, and the Title of Archbiſhop of Mayence 
having alſo been conſtituted by Pope Gregory III. his 
Vicar, with full Power to call Councils, and to conſti- 
tute Biſhops in thoſe _ places which were by his means 
converted to the Chriftian Faith, and with ample Re- 


Fred, and who afterwards called himſelf Boni face, did 
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commendations to thoſe Nations, and particular to 
Charles Martel, the then Grand Maſter of France, requi- 


* 
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vincial Aſſemblies. 


De Spiritual Monarehy, 
he very willingly did. And when afterwards his Son 
Carlomannus ſhewed à great forwardneſs to have the 
Church-Diſcipline regulated, Hon face was very willing 
to take upon him this Office, to the great ad vantage of the 


Noman Chair. At the requeſt of Carlomammis he called a 
Council in Germany, and upon the demand of Fepin, 


ſeveral Synods in France, where Boniface was always 
prefent in the quality of Legate of the Roman Chair. In 
the firſt Council the Clergy figned a certain Confeſſion 
of Faith, whereby they obliged themſelves, not only to- 
maintain the Catholick Faith, but alſo to remain in 
conſtant Union with the Rowan Church, and to be obe- 


dient to the Succeſſors of St. P-tzr. This Bon, face alſo 


was the firſt who put it upon the iſſiops of Germany 
to receive the Epiſcopal Pall from the Pope, and ſent it 
to the Biſhops of France withour their requeſt, thereby 
to increaſe their Obligation to the Roman Chair. And 


0 


when once theſe Ornaments were become cuſtomary a- 


mongſt them, they were put upon them afterwards as of 
abſolute Neceſſity, and the Epiſcopal Function was for- 


bidden to be exerciſed by them before they had received 
theſe Ornaments. Ts nn | 

Further: The Popes aſſumed to themſelves an Autho- 
rity of giving leave to the Biſhops to remove from one 
Epiſcopal See to another, and obliged all the Weſtern 


- Biſhops to receive the Confirmation from Rome, for which 


they were obliged to pay a ce:tain Sum of Money as an 


' acknowledgment, which was ſince converted to Annals. 


At the ſame time the Popes, by making void the Deci- 


ſions of the provincial Synods or Aſſemblies, ſunk their 


Authority: fo that, when every Body plainly perceived 


that the Decrees of theſe Aſſemblies could produce no 


other Effect, but to be continually annulled by the Popes, 
without as much as hearkening to any Reaſons, they were 


by degrees quite aboliſhed. Add to this, that Pope Gre- 


Zzory VII. forced the Biſhops to ſwear an Oath of Fealty 
to the Pope, and by a Decree enacted, that none ſhould 
dare to condemn any one that had appealed to the: Pope. 
They were alfo not forgetful in ſending Legates or Nun- 
cio's to all Places, whoſe Buſineſs was to exerciſe in the 
name of the Pope, the ſame Authority which had for- 
merly belong'd to the Biſnops, Metropolitans and Pro- 
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B 5. 17. This growing Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty was Rirbes of 
8 the more prejudicial to the Supreme Civil Power, ſo that the Church. 


2 the Church daily increas'd both in Numbers and Riches. 
4 The firſt Foundation of the Wealth of the Church was 
, laid by the Liberality and Charity of Princes and other 
8 great Men, who were of Opinion, that they did a very 
1 agreeable Service to God Almighty if they were liberal 
1 and bounteous towards his Church and the Clerey And 
I after they had once perſuaded the People, that by doing 
1 good Works, among which the Gifts and Donations for 
5 pious Uſes had the firſt Place, they could and muſt de- 
) ſerve Heaven from God Almighty; this Liberality was 
? increas d to a high degree. Yet the voluntary Contri- 
c butions of the People not being able to ſatisfy the Ava- 
7 rice of the Clergy, which increas'd with their Riches, other. 
| Ways and Artitices were found out to empty the People's 
Purſes, and a great many unneceſſary Inſtitutions intro- 
4 duc'd, which were to be purchas'd for Money. Then it 
was gps ſaying of the Maſſes for the Living and the 
Dead, Purgatory, Indulgences, Diſpenſations, Pilgrimages, 
1 the like, were introduc'd without meaſure. 
They had withal, a watchful Eye over ſuch as were 
at the point of Death, as knowing that Men are com- 
monly not ſo much addicted at that time to their world- 
ly Riches, eſpecially if they foreſee they are to leave'em 
to Heirs, which will rejoyce at their Death: Nay, they | _—_ 
were not alham'd to make a Profeſſion of Begging. 257 | == 
Among other Tricks, the Popes did in the Eleventh = 
and the kellowing Century, turn the Croiſadoes to their a 
reat Advantage. For in theſe Expeditions, after the rhe Policies —_— 
eople had once receiv'd the Sign of the Croſs to affiſt 7 % . 1 
in che recovery of the Holy Land, the Popes pretended ja © 1 
to the ſupreme Command and Direction; they took the | 4 
Perſons and Eſtates of ſuch as had received the Croſs un- _ 
der their particular Protection, exempting them thereby 
from the Civil juriſdiction both in Civil and Criminal 


Cauſes, and rendring their Diſpenſations and Indulgen- | N 
ces more frequent and flouriſhing than before; the Pope's 
Legates diſpoſed of ſuch Alms, Collections and Legacies | 0 


as were given for that purpoſe, and under the ſame pre- 

text received the Tenths from the Clergy ; nay, they e- 
ven pretended to put their Commands upon Princes to 
receive the Croſs themfelves. This facred Militia they 
b. Abe! on on di RT 
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employ d afterwards againſt ſuch as were declar'd by them 
Schiſmaticks or Hereticks, whoſe Poſſeſſions they us d to 
confiſcate and beſtow upon thoſe who had eee 

able to them, without asking the Advice of the Sovereign, 


who durſt not but inveſt them with ſuch Countries as were 
preſented to them by ſo high a Hand, | 


a © dT... Aw. N 


e of $. 18, At the ſame time the number of Eccleſiaſticks 
Eeckfrofiicks, inereas d proportionably to the increaſe of the Riches of 

the Church, for there were not wanting ſuch as were 

willing to have a ſhare of their Wealth without taking 

much Pains. For it was not thought ſufficient to have 

an ordinary Miniſter, Chaplain and others, neceſſary 

for the exerciſing of Divine Service, always belonging 

to each Church, but each Cathedral had a Chapter of 

Canons, and there were great numbers of Perſons of high 

and low Quality that were forward in taking upon them 
theſe profitable and in no ways burthenſome Functions, 

becauſe the inconveniency of Celibacy, which the Pope 

in the Tenth and following Century foro d upon the Ec- 

cleſiaſticks, not without great trouble and fdluctaney, 

was ſufficiently recompenc d by the Honours and Reve- 

mes which they enjoy d quietly in their ſeveral Sta- 
tions. | . 

Beſides, an innumerable multitude of Friars and Nuns 

Azus. ſettled themſelves all over Chriſtendom. This fort 

People began firſt to appear in the World at the time of 

the great Perſecutions, but in the Fourth and following 
Centuries multiply'd their numbers to a prodigious de- 
gree. In the beginning they lived upon what they could 

get by their Handy-work; a great many uſed to give 

their Goods voluntarily to the Poor, and lived under the 
Direction of the Biſhops, according to a Diſcipline pre- 
ſeribed in the Canons In the Seventh Century eſpeci- 

ally, Friars and Nuns were much in vogue in the We- 

ſtern Parts, which were every where provided with Mo- 

naſteries and Nunneries, built by the encouragement of 

Princes and other great Men, that endow'd them with 

great Revenues. But when the Charity and Liberality 

of the People ſeemed almoſt to be exhauſted by the great 

Charges beſtowed upon ſo many rich Monaſteries, and 

yet there were not enough to contain all ſuch as were de- 
firous to enter into this ſort of Life; at laſt in the Thir- 

Aendicants, teenth Century , the Order of the Me adicant Friars was 
: 8 „ en 
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erected: Theſe made a great ſhew of Holineſs, becauſe 


they would not be taken for ſuch as were forward to 
chooſe a monaſtick Life to live in plenty; but for ſuch 


as had taken a Refolution to bid farewel to all the Plea- 


ſures of this World, and at the beſt, maintain them- 


ſelves by Alms. A great many have embraced this ſe- D*. a 
f to embrace 


vere Order, out of an Opinion of a particular Holineſs % a 


and Merit, which they believed did belong to this Order, F Life, 


or rather an Eccleſiaſticx Ambition; the Pride of Man- 
reat and natural to ſome, that they did 
not think the Commands of God ſufficient, but would 
receive Heaven from God Almighty, rather as a Deſert 
than as a Gift, and were ambitious of having a Prefe- 
rence before others, even in the other Life. Some there 
axe who embrace a monaſtick Life out of Deſpair, ſome 
out of Lazineſs: A great many are by their Parents and 


kind being ſo 


Relations ſent into a Monaſtery out of Superſtition or 
Poverty, and to prevent the ruin of a Family by the di- 
viſion of the Eſtate among a great many Children. And 
gut of theſe Friars the Pope has choſen his Regiment of 
Guards, which he poſts in Garriſon, not only to plague 


the Laity, but alſo to curb the Biſhops and the reſt of 


the Clergy. It was for this reaſon that the Pope ſup- 


ported the Friars with ſo much Zeal againſt the Biſhops, 


in the Tenth Century, eſpecially, when they withdraw- 
ing themſelves from the Juriſdiction of the Biſhops, ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the immediate Authority of the Pope. 
And the Popes know ſo well how to manage them, that 
tho there are great jealouſies on foot betwixt their ſeveral 
Orders, as for Example, betwixt the Franciſcans and 
Dominicans; they nevertheleſs keep ſo even a Ballance 


betwixt them, and ſo equally diſpoſe of their Favours to- 


wards them, that one Order ſhall not oppreſs another 

and that none of 'em ſhall have any reaſon to complain © 

the Pope's Partiality. : | 
Thee 


and Burials of the richer ſort, to the direction of Con- 
ſciences and the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, From 
hence aroſe a continual Envy and Hatred from the Bi- 
ſhops and regular Clergy againſt the Friars, who being 
buoy'd up by the Pope's Favour, were not concern d at 
their Anger. And for that Reaſon, whenever a h iſhop 
attempted any thing againſt . the Fri». 
| WY aa art 
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e Friars uſed to interfere often with the regular Friars Ng 
- 9 . 5 Py 92 » t t 
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ars with their Clamour and Noiſe, purſued him every 
where like ſo many Hounds, and rendered him odious 


to the common People, amongſt whom they were in great 


Veneration through their outward appearance of Holi- 


niels; and from thence it came to paſs, that the Biſhops who 


oppoſed the Pope's Authority never could make a great 


Party among the common People. Moreover, the Friars 


Keep always a watchful Eye over the Actions of the 
Biſhops, iving continual Advices of them to their Ge- 


_ nerals refiding at Rome, whereby the Popes were ena- 
bled to make a timely Oppoſition to any Deſign intended 
aàgainſt their Authority. In fine, theſe Friars prov'd the 
main Obſtacle, why the Biſhops could not fo effectually 


oppoſe the Authority that the Pope aſſum d over them; fo 
that being deſtitute of means to help themſelves, they 


were forced to give way to the Current. Tho it is 
equally certain, that ſome of them were very. well ſa- 


tisfy'd with it, as believing that they participated of 
the Grandeur of their Supreme Head, and that thereby 
they ſhould be exempted from the Juriſdiction of the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrates, which was more dreadful to them than 


a foreign juriſdiction, exercis d by thoſe of their on 


Order, from whom they had all the Reaſon to expect 
more Favour, But after all, tis undeniable that a great 
many Biſhops, eſpecially among thoſe on this fide the 
Alps, bear a grudge to the Pope's Authority to this very 


Day; which evidently appear d at the Council of Trent, 


where the French and Spaniſh Biſhops infiſted very cloſely 
to have it decided, that Biſhops are oblig'd to Reſi- 


dence by the Law of God, which is alſo the Opinion of 


the Fanſoniſts. The more refin'd ſort did eaſily perceive 
what their Intention was by making this Propoſition. 
For if God had commanded them this, it muſt alſo be a 


conſequence that he had given them means, and infiruted 


them with ſufficient Power (qui dat jus ad finem, dat jus 


ad media) and that therefore they were not oblig d to 
go to Rome fiſt, and to purchaſe an Authority to ex- 


* . erciſe their Function. The Pope met with great Diffi- 


culties before he could ſurmeunt this Obſtacle at the 


Council of Trent; wherefore it is very likely that this 
will be the laſt Council, ſince the Pope will ſcarce 


hereafter put his Grandeur to the hazard and the deciſi- 
on of ſuch an Aſſembly: Not to mention that now they 
re of aþ Further uſe, ſince the Jeſuits and ſome others 


have 
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have taught, that the Pope is Infallible and above Coun: 
cils, from whom theſe ought to receive a Confirmation, 
and a n and obligatory Power. But let this be as it 
will, the Biſhops are for their own ſakes oblig d not to 
withdraw themſelves from the Pope s Subjection, ſince 
thereby they would fall under the Juriſdiction of the Civil 
Power, and would be oblig'd to ſeek for Protection from 
their Sovereigns, who muſt be potent Princes if they ſhould / 
protect them againſt the Pope; and ſo they are now forced 
to chooſe the leaſt of two Nil Fn. - 


FSi. 19. Tho' the Church had abounded never ſo much Hw the 
in Riches and in great numbers of Eccleſiaſticks, yet N 
| was it abſolutely neceſſary, that the Pope, if he intended 2 Power 
to eſtabliſh an Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, ſhould not be a- er . 
$ ny ways dependent on any Temporal Prince; that he 
ſhould reſide in a Place which was free from all Subje- 
Aion to any Civil Power but himſelf ; that he alſo ſhould 
be poſſeſs d of ſuch an Eſtate as might {be ſufficient to 
maintain his Grandeur, and not to be liable to be taken 
| away from him upon any pretence whatſoever ; and 
| where his Adherents might find a ſafe Retreat when- 
ever they ſhould be purſued by the Civil Power. To 
. eſtabliſh this, was a Buſineſs of a conſiderable Time and 
Labour, neither could it be effected without great Op- 
poſition, and that by a great many Artifices and knaviſh 
Ricks, And it is certain, that as long as there was an 
Emperor in the Weſtern Empire, and as long as the 
Empire of the Goths laſted in Italy, the Biſhops of Rome 
could not ſo much as think of this Greatneſs. But this How be 
having been deſtroy d under the Epps e and TY 
Rome and ſtaly made à Province of the Grecian Empire, ves fron 
then it was that the Popes took their opportunity to ex- their ſubje- 
empt themſelves from the juriſdiction of theſe Empe- 7, 
rors, whoſe Authority was mightily decayed in Tah, 
partly. by the ill management of their Governors at Ra- 
venna, partly by their own Weakneſs and want of 
Strength; at the ſame time that the Lombards taking ad- 
vantage of the Diviſions and Confuſion of the Empire 
under Fuſtinian II. inlarg d their Strength to a great de- 
gree, and became Maſters of Italy. Beſides this, ſome of 
the Emperors were againſt the adorning of Images, and 
Leo Iſaurus quite ejected them out of the Churches, be- 
cauſe this Adoration was wholly degenerated into Ido- 
VJ latry, 
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latry, and as to the outward Appearance, the Saints were 


more regarded than God himfelf, Now this Underta- 


king was very vehemently oppoſed by Pope Gregory II. 


© who ſtood up for the Images, partly becauſe the Roman 


Chait found this Superſtition very advantageous ; partly 


becauſe the Pope took it very ill that the Emperor ſhould 


undertake a Reformation in matters of Religion without 
his Knowledge and Conſent; and that at that time when 
he was buſie to introduce the Ecclefiaſtical Monarchy in 
the Weſtern parts; or elſe, becauſe he thought this a 
fair Opportunity to ſhake off the Juri ſdiction of the Gre- 
cian Emperors. The better to obtain his Aim, he ſtirr d 


up the Romans and Italians, who hitherto had been under 


the Obedience of the Emperors, to refuſe to pay them 
Tribute; and the Governor reſiding at Ravenna, endea- 
vouring to maintain the Emperor's Right, was flain in a 
Tumult. By this means the juriſdiction and Power of 
the Grecian Emperers was aboliſh d in thoſe parts of Itah, 


and theſe Countries began to be free and independent og 


any foreign Juriſdiftien. 


C. 2c. The Pope having thus freed himſelf from the 
Juriſdiction of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, he was 
not long after threatned by another Enemy, who being 
nearer at hand, was likely to prove more troubleſome to 
him than formerly the Emperors who lived at ſo confide- 
rable a diſtance. For the Kings of the Lombards endea- 
voured firſt to make themſelves Maſters of thoſe parts 


which were fallen off from the Emperor, and afterwards 
of all aly. They had already taken Ravenna, and 


there was none left in /taly who was able to ſtop their 
Victories. The Popes were then hard put to it, and 
knew not where to ſeek Protection, except of the Kings 


of France, who at firſt endeavoured to put an end to theſe. 


Differences by an amicable Compoſition ; but the Lom- 
bards not being willing to reſt ſatisfied therewith, they 
reſolved by force of Arms to maintain the Italian Liberty 
and State of taly. This Reſolution they were the more 
confirmed in, upon the confideration Pope Zachary had 
approved of the proceedings of Pepin, who having abdi- 
cated the lawful] King, was from a Grand-Marſnal 
become King of France; and withal, that by this Inter- 


| Fenguel France had an opportunity offered them to make 


nqueſts in /ta/y, whereof the French Nation has been 
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always very ambitious. In fine, P-pin, and afterwards 
Charles the Great, being fo fortunate in their Wars a- 


inſt the Lombards, as to conquer their whole King- 
dom, they gave to the Papal Chair all that Tra& of 
Land which had been formerly under the Juriſdiction of 
the Grecian Governors, There are ſome who are of 


Opinion, that to obtain this Gift, the Pope made uſe of 


the fictitious Donation of Conſtantine the Great, which 
in thoſe barbarous Times was eaſily impoſed upon the 
ignorant World. However, the French Kings had great 

bligations to the Pope for the abovemention'd Reaſons, 
and were alſo fond of acquiring the name of pious Prin- 
ces, by beſtowing liberal Preſents out of other Mens 


Poſſeſſions. For it was in thoſe Days a common Cuſtom, 
that Men of all Degrees made it their Buſineſs to out- do 


one another in Liberality towards the Clergy. Nay, the 


Princes us d to make ſuch Grants without any Incum- 
brances or Reſtrictions, that thereby the Eccleſiaſticks 
might be ſure to enjoy free poſſeſſion of what they had 
beſtow d upon them. Theſe extravagant Donati ves were 
none of the leaſt Cauſes that put the Clergy afterwards 
upon labouring with ſo much vehemency to withdraw 


themſelves from the Juriſdiction of Kings and the Civil 
Magiſtrates, as fearing that theſe extravagant Donatives 
and Grants might be recall'd and declard voig by their 


Succeſſors. To this purpoſe it has been always a 


Maxim of Wiſe Men, that Princes by granting extrava- 


1emies than Friends; ſince thoſe who have obtain d 


them livingalways in fear that the ſame either in part, or 
wholly, might be taken away again, employ all means fo 


to eſtabliſh themſelves as to be in a Capacity to maintain 
themſelves therein in ſpite of the Prince. Thoſe leam- 
ed Men who are of an impartial Judgment, take it for 
po that the Pope pretended to exerciſe a Sovereign 

ower over the Countries thus granted to him by the 


. French Kings, but that the People refus'd the fame, as 


being defirous to maintain their Liberty, and thinking it 
very odd, that the Pope, who was an Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
ſon, ſhould pretend to be at the ſame time a Worldly 
Prince. When therefore the Romans mutined againſt 
Pope Leo III. he was forced to ſeek for Aſſiſtance from 


Charles the Great, who reſtor d the Pope. But on the: 
other hand, the Pope * People of Rome proclaim d 
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Charles Emperor, whereby he was put into. poſſeſſion: of 
the Sovereignty over that part ef aly, which formerly 
belong d to the Juriſdiction of the Governors at Raven- 
na, and the other remnants of the Weſtern Empire; fo 
that the Pope afterwards enjoy'd theſe Countries under 
the Sovereign Juriſdiction of the Emperor, who there- 
fore usd to be call'd the Patron and Defender of the 
Church, till the Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. | 
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Verne F. 21. But the Popes began at length to grow weary 
withdraws . ian P , 
une of the Imperial Protection, becauſe the Emperor s Con- 

from che ſent was requird in the Election of a Pope, and if they 


Obedience of were mutinous, the Emperors us d to check them, and 
and «fab; ſometimes turn them out of the Chair. To exempt 
es an Eacleſi themſelves from the Power of the Emperors over them, 
* the Popes did for a long time together employ all their 
| Cunning and Labour before they could obtain their Aim. 
They us d to make it their conſtant Buſineſs to raiſe in - 
teſtine Commotions againſt the Emperors, ſometimes in 
Germany, ſometimes in Italy, in order to diminiſh their 
Power and Authority. The Biſhops, eſpecially in Ger- 
zuany, were always very buſie, as being diſſatisfy'd that 

they were dependant on the Emperors, who nominated 
the Bihops; and accordingly they join d with the Pope 
to aſfiſt him in ſetting up the Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty. 
Now the Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. furniſſd 
them with an Opportunity to put in execution their De- 
ſign: For this Emperor by his Debaucheries and ill ma- 
nagement of Affairs, liv'd in Diſcontents and continual 
Broils with the Eſtates of Germany; and aſſoon as Gre- 
gory VII. who was before call'd Hildebrand, a proud, 
reſolute and obſtinate Man, got into the Chair, he began 
to exclaim againſt the Emperor, that the granting of 
Church-Benefices did not belong to him, ſince he made 
a Traffick with them, and ſold them to all ſorts of Peo- 
ple, whom he inſtall'd before they had taken Holy Or- 
ders + Nay further, when the Emperor offer d to main- 
tain his ancient Right and Title, he excommunicated 

1 him, and ſtirr d up the Biſhops and Eſtates of Germa 

| 2 Gregory againſt him, who rais d ſuch a Hurricane in the Stat 
Later Henry that he was oblig d to reſign his Right of the Confti- 
ai. tuting of Biſhops. The Pope under this pretext, did 
not only intend to exempt the Biſhops from the Empe- 
ror's Juriſdiction, but the main point was to make 1855 £ 
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ſelf Sovereign over Italh, and to make all the other Prin- 


ces ſubmit to the Pope's Authority. And ſome are of 
Opinion, that this {Deſign might have been put in Exe- 
cution, conſidering that Europe was at that time divided 
into ſo many Principalities, and moſt of theſe Princes be- 
ing not very potent, might either out of Devotion, or to 
avoid falling under the juriſdiction of more potent Prin- 
ces, ſubmit themſelves to the Pope's Protection, and pay 
him Tribute. It is therefore not improbable, that if 
three or four Popes had ſucceeded one another, qualifyd 
with ſuſficient Capacity to cover their Deſign with the 
Cloak of Holineſs, and in the mean while to maintain the 
Intereſt of the People againſt the Oppreſſions of their 
Princes, the Popes might have made 3 abſolute 
Sovereigns both in Temporal and Spiritual Affairs. 


Neither did the Pope only pretend to free himſelf 1. Pye 
from the Emperor's Juriſdiction over him, but alſo en- er 


deavour d to make him his Subject; for he pretended e £mpe- 


to be his judge; he ſummon d him before him to make . 


anſwer to the Complaints of his Subjects, excommunica- 
ted him, and declard him to have forfeited his Right 


and Title to the Empire. And tho' his Son, the Empe- ' 


ror Henry V. endeavour'd to recover what was forcibly 
taken away from his Father, and made Pope Paſchal a 
Priſoner, whom he forc'd to reſtore to him the Right of 
conſtituting Biſhops, yet were the whole Clergy in Eu- 
rope ſo diſlatisfy'd at this Adventure, and raiſed ſuch 
Commotions, that at laſt he was obliged to reſign the 
ſame Right again into the Pope's Hands. 


Much abut the ſame time, there were great Diſputes +. 


fp 
gland 
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concerning this point in Exgland, which were compos d about the 
in ſuch. a manner, that the King ſhould not pretend to erte 


the power of inveſting Biſhops, but that theſe ſhould do 


Homage to him. The laſt of which the Pope was very 


unwilling to grant, who would fain have had the Bi- 


| ſhops to be quite independent of the King, which was the 

reaſon why he expreſsly forbid the Biſhops in France to 
follow this Example ; b 

ceſſors, maintain d their Right with ſo high a Hand, that 


the Popes were never able to eſtabliſh their prerended 


Right in France. Neither did the Popes think it advi- 
fable to fall out at once with the Emperor and France, 
but that it would be more ſecure to have one at hand to 
uphold them againſt the other: Above all, the Popes were 
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ver Princes, That the Pope had an indirect power over Princes ; that 


4 dezeſe it belong d to him in his own Right to take care how 


Pings that he would not only excommunicate them 5 
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not ſo much for weak'ning France, becauſe they were 
not ſo early concern'd with that Kingdom, as for hum- 


bling the Emperor's that were potent in /taly, and pre- 
' tended to the Sovereignty over the City of Rome, 
Neither was Germany ſo entirely united as France, and 


moſt Princes of Europe being then very jealous of the 
Grandeur of the Empire, were very willing to join 
with the Pope againſt the Emperors, under pretence of 


maintaining the Authority of the Holy Church and Papal 


Chair. Lis true, rhe two Emperors, Frederick I. and IT, 
did afterwards endeavour to reſtore the ancient and Im- 
perial Right, but were not able to maintain their Aim, 
eſpecially ſince Italy was divided into the two Facti- 


ons of the Guelfs and Gibellinæs, the firſt whereof were 


for the Pope, the latter for the Emperor, which cauſed 
ſach Confuſion in Italh, that the Emperors could never 
afterwards reduce {taly to an entire Obedience. And for- 
aſmuch as after the Death of the Emperor Frederick II. 


the whole Empire was, during that Jong vacancy of the 


Throne, put into great Confuſion and Diſorders, the ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors found fo much Work in Germany, that 


they were not in a Condition to look after Italy; whereby 
the Pope had ſufficient Leiſure given him to make him- 


ſelf Sovereign, not only over his own Poſſeſſions, but 


over all Poſſeſſions pertaining to the Church, 


. 22. But the Pope not being contented to have at- 


tained this degree of Grandeur, quickly ſet on foot ano- 
ther Doctrine, which was of far greater Conſequence, vi. 


did not expreſsly pretend in groſs Terms; that Princes did 


depend on them in Civil Affairs, yet they believed that 
the Supreme Eccleſiaſtical Power did intitle them to an 


Authority to judge concerning the Actions of Princes, 
whether the fame were good or bad, to admoniſh them, 


| £0 correct them, and to command what was fitting, and 


to forbid what was unfitting to be done. If therefore 


Princes waged War againſt one another, the Pope pre- 


tended to have an Authority to command a Fruce to be 


made betwixt them, to bring their Differences before 


him, and refer them to his Deciſion, not without Threat 


theis 


they governed and managed their Affairs. For tho' they 
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T6 IM their Perſons, but alſo forbid the exerciſe of Divine Ser- 
n- vice and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments throughout 
Cy their whole Kingdom. They likewiſe gave out, that 
16. it belong d to their Office to obviate all publick Scan- 


nd dals, to defend fuch as were oppreſs d, and to ſee Juſtice 

he done to all the World. It was from this pretenſion, that 

in they received the Complaints of all ſuch as pretended to 

of be oppreſs'd ; nay, they went further, for they ſome- 

al times took Information concerning the Injuries done by 

1. Princes fo their Subjects, and concerning ſome Impoſi- 

n- tions laid upon the People, whereby the People thought 

n, themſelves aggriev d, which they forbid to be levied up- 

_ on them under the penalty of Excommunication. Some- 

re ti mes they us d to declare the Poſſeſſions of ſuch as were 

d excommunicated forfeited, expoſing their Perſons to 

er Danger, and releaſing the Subjects from their Oaths of 

* Allegiance, under pretence that the Government of a 

J. Chriſtian People ought not to be truſted to the manage- 

2 ment of ſuch as had rebelled againſt the Church. This 

— has been attempted againſt a great many crown d Heads, 

it and put in Execution againſt ſome of them. N 

y This abominable Pretenſion (as they perſwaded the tow e 
— ignorant) was founded upon their fictitious Decretals 3% P, 


t and accordingly upon theſe they built their Canon Laws, 
which grants to the Pope an unlimited power over Chri- 
| ſtians, by virtue of which, he may as the common Fa- 
- ther, ſend out his Commands to all Believers, and ad- 
ao moniſh them concerning all ſuch Matters as belong to 
, Religion and their Salvation, and in cafe of Diſobedi- 
t ence, inflict Puniſhments upon them. That the Prede- 
„ ceſſors of Gregory VII. did not make uſe of this Power, 
p (they ſay) was, becauſe the preceeding Emperors, either 
] kept themſelves within their Bounds, or elſe the Popes 
lid an ungodly ſupine Life. To give ſpecious Colours 
I to theſe Pretenſions, they made uſe of the Example of 
, Ambroſe and Theodoſius; they us d to relate how the Sa- 
; niſi Biſhops had oblig d King Wamba, by way of Pe- 
| nance, to lay down the Crown: As alſo how the Bi- 
; ſhops of France had depos d Lewis, firnam'd the Nous, 
ö Who afterwards could not recover his Crown without 
| the Conſent and Authority of another Aſſembly of Bi- 
| ſhopy, They alledg'd for another Example, how Fulc, 
then Archbiſhop pf Rherave, bad threatned Charles, ſir- 
named the Spie, to abſalve his Subjects from 3 


- 8 
Oiuths of Allegiance, if he made an Alliance with the 


_ tinual Fear leſt the Pope ſhould diſturb their Negotiati- 
ons, unleſs they humbly begg'd for a Diſpenſation ; and 
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Normans, who were then Pagans. They ſuppos'd ir 
without Queſtion, that the Pope's Power extended it 
ſelf beyond that of all other Biſhop's, ſince it was not 
limited by any thing, except by the expreſs Canons of 
Councils and Decrees of the Popes, wherein nothing 
was contain'd againſt this Power of depoſing Kings ; 
and (they ſay) it was not to be ſuppos d that they could 
have been forgetful of this point. And in regard they 
had afſum'd a Power to give a Name and Firle of a 
King to ſome, who, either prompted by their Ambi- 
tion, or Superſtition, had begg'd the ſame from them, 
they ſuppos d that by the ſame Right, they might take 
away the Crown from ſuch as they eſteem d unworthy of 


wearing it. 


They alſo had forbid: to marry within the ſeventh 
degree of Conſanguinity, and the fourth of Affini ty, 
whereby they often met with an Opportunity to be 
troubleſome to Princes: For as, it feldom happen d a- 
mong thoſe of ſo high a Rank, but that one fide or other 
was within one of theſe Degrees, ſo they flood in con- 


in both Caſes the Popes knew how to make their Ad- 
vantage of them. Laſtly, the Popes having abundance 
of zBuſineſs to diſpatch, did thereby draw the beſt and 
moſt refin'd Wits to their Courts, who uz d to go thi- 
ther to look for Imployment, and to perfe& themſelves 
in the great School of Europe. Theſe were always for 
promoting the Pope's Intereſts and Deſigns, from whom 
rhey expected their Promotion ; beſides, that the whole 
Clergy adherd to him as to their ſupreme Head, Pope 
Boniface VIII. did clearly give us to underſtand his 
meaning at the 7ubzlee kept in the Year 1300, when he 


appeard ſometimes in the Habit of an Emperor, ſome- 


times in that of a Pope, and cauſed two Swords to be 


on 


and Civil Power. 


_ carry'd before him as the Enſigns of the Eccleſiaſtical 


$. 23. But the Popes could not long enjoy this unſuf- 


ferable Uſurpation in quiet; for it was ſo often call'd in 


_ queſtion, till they were oblig'd to draw in their Horns, 
and to make their Pretenſions a little more plauſible. *Tis 


true, in the Buſineſs with the Emperors, the Henri and 
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the Fredericks, they got the upper-hand; nevertheleſs, 


they met. oftentimes with very different Entertainment, 
and ſuch things were ſometimes publiſh'd againſt them, 
as were little to their Honour, and from whence it 
might eaſily be judg'd by thoſe who were impartial, that 


2 


not the Glory of God, but their own Grandeur was the 


chief Aim of their U Indertaking. But when Boniface III. 
pretended to play the ſame Game with Philip, Sir- 


nam d the Handſome, King of France; Philip watchd 


his Opportunity ſo well, and gave him ſuch a Blow, 
that the Pope felt the ſmart of it. And to avoid the 
Scandal which the common People might take at theſe 
ſo ſevere proceedings againſt the Pope, uſe was made of 
this pretext, that what was done againſt his Perſon, was 
not intended againſt the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, but againſt 
a pernicious Perſon, who by unlawful means was got in- 
to the Chaiz, and that a general Council ought to be call'd 


to free the Church from his Oppreſſions. 


But the enſuing Schiſms prov'd more pernicious to the 257 $:4;/ns 


Popes Authority, as alſo the double Elections 


which mach weak- 
ned their 


were made. at ſeveral times, when the Cardinals being Poner. 


divided, ſet up two Popes at once, who us'd by turns 
to-excommunicate and revile one another, and to main- 


tain themſelves in the Chair, were fain to flatter the » 
Kings, and acknowledge that they were beholding to 
them, This Diviſion was an evident Sign that the E- 
lections of theſe Popes were not guided by the Holy 


Spirit, but were influenced by ſome ill Deſigns and In- 
trigues. And accordingly twas the Opinion of the wi- 
ſer ſort, - that in ſuch a Caſe, neither of them ought to 
be acknowledg'd as Pope, but that a new one ought to 
be choſen, . which alſo was put in Execution at the Coun- 
cil of Conſtance. The firſt Schiſm aroſe, according to 
my Opinion, in the Year 1134, or as ſome will have it, 
1139, when after the Death of Honorius II. Innocent II. 
and Anacletus were both choſen Popes. And tho' the 
firſt had the greater part on his ſide, yet did the King 
of Sicily, and Duke of Aquitain, vigorouſly ſupport the 
latter ; and after his Death, his Adherents choſe another 
in his ſtead, who call d himſelf Victor, with whom Inno- 
cent made an Agreement; ſo that he voluntarily relin- 


quiſh'd his Pretenſions, and acknowledg'd Vidtor his Su- 


perior. But after the Death of Adrian IV. two Popes 


were again elected at one time, viz. Alexander III. and 
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Victor IV. Jo the firſt adhered France, England and &. 
ci; to the latter, the Emperor Frederick I. and Germa. 
15, and the Clergy of Rome. And after the Death of 
Victor, thoſe of his party choſe three ſucceſſive Popes, 
all whom Alexander out-liv'd. Theſe us d to make 
a common Trade to excommunicate and revile one 
- another, and each of them were fain to behave them- 
ſelves towards their Protectors, more like a Client than 
à Maſter, But much greater was the Schiſm after the 
Death of Gregory IX. when again two Popes were elected 
at once, whereof one reſided at Rome, the other at Auig- 
nom. This Schiſm laſted through ſeveral Succeſſions, near 
the Space of Forty Years ; during which time both par- 
ties excommunicated one another very frequently, and 
committed great Cruelties France, Scotland, Cafiile, 
Savoy and Naples, were of the fide of the Pope that reſi- 
ded at Anignon, but all the reſt of Chriſtendom declar'd 
for the other at Rome. Both parties took great pains to 
ſet out the great numbers of Saints that were of their 
party, and what Miracles and Revelations were made 
concerning their Approbation. And both ſides knew how 
to produce ſuch Reaſons, that at laſt there was no other 
Remedy left them, but to force both the Anti-Popes to 
reſign at the Council of Conſt ance, and to chooſe a new 
one in their ſtead. The laſt Schiſm of all aroſe when the 
Council of Baſil having depoſed Eugenius IV. did in his 
ſtead elect Felix V. Pope, unto whom the former would 
not ſubmit. And theſe Diſſentions were continued till 
after the Death of Eugemus, when Nicholas V. was cho- 
ſen in his ſtead, unto whom Fe/zx, conſulting his own 
Repoſe and Tranquillity, reſign d the Chair upon very 
advantageous Terms in the Year 1438, 


Here an. lt is very eaſily to be imagin'd how theſe Diviſions did | 
c:/ou. :aken Expoſe to publick view the Secrets of theſe Fathers: 


Since from hence an opportunity was taken to make uſe 


bel Of the Aſſiſtance of the Councils to bridle the Popes, and 
cena. to appeal from the Popes to theſe ; ſo that Councils 


were now made uſe of to terrify the Popes, whenever 
they pretended to tranſgreſs their Bounds, The Popes 
could the leſs refuſe to acknowledge the Power of the 
_ Conneilst that time, becauſe Gregory VII. himſelf, after 
the quarrel betwixt him and the Emperor was renewed, 
had propoſed to call a Council to he held in a place of 
Security, where both Friends and Foes, both the Clergy 
f an 
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and Laity, might meet to judge whether he or the Em- 
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ma. peror had broke the Peace, and to concert Meaſures how 1 
th ol to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. Gelaſius II. who had Differences 1 
opes with Henry V. made the ſame Declaration, adding withal, 1 
nake l that he would reſt ſatisfied with what Judgment his Bro- 10 
one] thers the Biſhops ſhould give, who were conſtituted [9 
iem-F| Judges in the Church of God Almighty, and without bo 
than whom he could not decide a Buſineſs of this nature. So > BY 
the Innocent III. had inſerted in his Reſcript, that he would N 
cted not undertake to decide the Marriage Controverſie be- 5 
mg. twixt Philip Auguſtus and Engebourgh of Denmark with- 11 
near out conſulting a general Council; for if he ſhould at- Tl 
par- tempt any ſuch thing, he might thereby. forfeit his BY 
and Office and Dignity. Which Words ſeemed to intimate, 40 
File, that a Pope for miſmanagement might be depoſed. bY 
reſi· And when afterwards theſe and the like Words were 4 
ard made uſe of againſt the Popes, it was then too late to 18 
s to | endeavour to make them paſs for Compliments; ſince it We 
heir mo often dangerous to be too modeſt in matters of 428 
jade fuch conſequence. Wherefore the Council of Piſa in the "nl 
how Year 1409. did depoſe the two Anti-Popes, Bened:& XII. 1 
ther and Gregory XII. in whoſe ſtead they choſe another, viz. 1 
s to Alexander V. In like manner the Council of Conſt ance by 
new did not only confirm the depoſition of theſe two Popes, Nig 
the but alſo turned out Fohn XXIV. who was made Pope 10 
his after the Death of Alexander V. In the ſame manner 1 
uld che Council of Baſil did with Eugenius IV. and beſides 4 
til! this made a Decree that neither at the Court of Rome, ad 
ho- nor in other Places any Money ſhould be taken for the 1 
n diſpatches of Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. All which, as it ſhook wn 
rery the very Foundation of the Papal Chair, ſo it was not to fro 
be admired that the Popes were very averſe afterwards to 1 
did call the Councit at Trent, and were forced to make uſe of 
rs: of all their Cunnine, that nothing might paſs there to the an 
uſe rejudice of their dhe and that ſince that time they 1 
_ boo Ma farewel to Councils for ever. | 1 
cils Fe q 
ver $. 24. Among other Diviſions, this has proved very cuncerniag N 


pes prejudicial (as it ſeems) to the Authority of the Popes, oy of 
the W that Clement V. did transfer the Papal Chair from Rome ;,; seg 
frer WM to Avignon, as I ſuppoſe, upon inſtigation of Philip ſir- rrangerred re 
ed, named the Handſome, King of France; who having had ©8920": 
of great differences with Boniface VIII. was excommunt= @ 
roy MW cated by him. To render this Excommunication in- 

5 F effectual, 
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fectual, he thought the Reſidence of the Pope in France, 


the moſt proper Expedient; hoping withal, by the ſame 
means to prevent the like for the future; ſince it was ve- 
ry probable that the greateſt part of the Cardinals heres 
- after would be taken out of the French Nation. The 


Popes made this City their conſtant place of Reſidence 


for ſeventy Years together, not to mention that ſome of 


the Anti-Popes did likewiſe reſide there, This changing 
of the Seat carried along with it ſeveral Inconveniences, 
which proved very prejudicial to the Eccleſiaſtical Mo- 


narchy. For the Pope's Authority was among other 
things founded upon this Belief, that St. Peter had been 
at Rome, and by his Preſence had communicated a parti» 
cular Prerogative and Holineſs to that Chair, and whe- 


ther the ſame could be transferred to Avignon, ſeemed 
ſomewhat doubtful to a great many; beſides, the Pope 
was then for the moſt part obliged to comply with 
France, and to live as it were at the Diſcretion of the 
French Kings : Tho' indeed the French, who then thought 
they had a great Catch, have ſince complained, that they 
got little elſe by the preſence of the Roman Court, than 
Simony, and another abominable Vice not fit to be na- 


med. Add to this, that the Court of Rome being then 


kept among Strangers, and as it were, out of its natu- 
ral Element, its Faults were the ſooner diſcovered, and 
the whole the more deſpiſed. This removal of the 
Court of Rome proved likewiſe very prejudicial to tha 
Revenue of the Church in Italy. For after the Authority 
of the Emperors in /taly came to decay, each State was 
for living free, and being Sovereign it ſelf, and the Fa- 


ctions of the Grelfs and Gibellines cauſed moſt horrid di- 
ſtractions: And the Authority of the Pope being vaniſh'd | 


by his abſence, they made bold with the Church Poſſeſ- 


ſions. Moſt Cities of the Eccleſiaſtical State, upon the 


rſuaſions of the Florentines, had ſent away the Pope's 
3 and acknowledged no Sovereign; and ſo they 
fell to the ſhare of the petty. Lords. The Emperor Lewes, 
Surnamed the Bavarian, who was at Enmity with the 
Pope, but in great eſteem among the Inhabitants of the 
Eceleſiaſtical State, pretended to the Sovereignty over the 
ſame, as being a Fief of the Empire, which he granted 
to ſuch as upheld his Party againſt the Pope. The Pa- 
trimony of the Church was then but very ſlender, and 
tho' the Popes recovered part of it afterwards, they were 
- a obliged 
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ſeſſion all what he had got before, baniſh d him out of 


Dy ROME: 


obliged to leave moſt in ee of what they had got. 
But after all, the City of Rome was after a long Reſi- 
flance, forced to ſubmit to the Pope's Power; when Bos 
»fuce IX. in the Year 1393. put on the Bridle, by build= 
ing the Caſtle of St. Angelo. And Alexander VI. was the 
chief cauſe that the Eccleſiaſtical State was reduced un- 
der the Obedience of the Popes! This Pope had a natu- 
ral Son, whoſe Name was Cæſar Borgia, but who com- 
monly is called Duke of Valente, from the Dukedom of 
Valence, which he got with his Lady Charlotte d Albret. 
The Pope being very ambitious to make this his Son a 
great Prince in /ta/y, propoſed this Expedient to him, 
that he muſt drive out thoſe petty Lords, which were 
then in Poſſeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical State, promiſing 
that when he had made himſelf Maſter of theſe Places, 
he would confirm him in the poſſeſſion of them for ever, 
He ſucceeded very well in this Enterpriſe, having made 
away with moſt of thoſe petty Lords, ſome by Force, 
ſome by Treachery; for he uſed to ſtick at nothing, al- 
ledging, That whatever he did could not be done amiſs, 
ſince he had received his Commiſſion from his Father, 
who was endowed with the Holy Ghoſt. And being re- 
duced to the utmoſt want of Money wherewith to pay 
his Soldiers, he and his Father agreed to poiſon the rich- 
eſt Cardinals at; a Feaſt intended for that purpoſe ; ſome 
of whom they alſo knew to be averſe to their Deſigns: 
But the Servant who had the management of the buſineſs, 
having out of careleſneſs filld the Pope and his Son a 
Cup out of the poiſon'd Flasks, the Father died imme- 
diately, the Son narrowly eſcaping by the help of ſome 
Sudorificks. And Ceſar Borgia, not being able ſo to in- 
fluence the next Election, as to get one choſen fit for his 
purpoſe, his whole Project came to nothing. For after 
the Death of Hus III. who fat but a few Weeks in the 
Papal Chair, Julius III. a moſt mortal Enemy of Borgia, 
was choſen in his ſtead, who having taken into his poſ- 
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the Country. Neither did this Pope reſt ſatisfy d, till he 
ited al what formerly belong d to the Church, ex- 
cept Ferrara, which was not re-united with the Papal 
Chair till about the latter end of the laſt Age, when the 
Legitimate Race of the Dukes of Efte was extinct. This 
Pope alſo prevented the French from becoming Maſters of 


{taly. —_ 
gud &. 25. But - Bb 
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» 


Ther eve. 25. But when the Eccleſiaftical Monarchy ſeemed 


great Blow 


10 tbe Gran- 
den of the 
Poe. 


to be come to the very Pinacle of its Grandeur, when all 
the Weſtern parts were either in Communion with, or in 
Obedience to the Church of Rome, except ſome few 
Remnants of the Waldenſes in France, and of the Hufſites 
in Bohemia, and juſt when the Differences aroſe betwixt 
Pope Julius II. and Lewis XII. which eaſily might have 
occaſioned another Schiſm, were after the Death of the 
firſt happily compoſed by Leo X. and all the Complaints 
againſt the Ambition of the Court of Rowe were almoſt 
extinguiſhd; In this their happy flouriſhing and peace- 


able State; there N a Revolt from the Chair of 


Rome, which tho firſt ſtarted from a trifling Occaſion, 
came to ſuch a Head, that a great part of Europe with- 


drew it ſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, who was 


thereby put in danger of loſing all. We will in this, as 
we have done in all other Matters, only relate how far 
human Counſels and Helps were concerned therein. For 
the hidden Counſels and Works of God Almighty, ought 
in our Judgment, rather to be receivd with Admiration 
and Submiſſion, than to be dived into with Preſumption. 
And what Tacitus ſays, in a certain place, may conveni- 
ently be applied here: Abditos nummts 52 exquiere 
z/licitum, anceps, nec ideo aſſequare, i. e. Io ſearch into 
the hidden Deſigns of God is unlawful and uncertain, 
nor are they to be penetrated by us. 

Pope Leo of the Houſe of de Meadici's was an affable 
and magnificent Man, very liberal towards all honeſt 
and learned Men, who might have made a very good 
Pope, if he had but had an indifferent knowledge of Re- 
ligion and an inclination to Piety, whereas he was very 
careleſs of both. He having lived very ſplendidly, - and 
by his Liberality and Magnificence exhauſted the Apo- 
ſtolical Chamber, and not being acquainted with the 
Arts of acquiring Riches, made uſe of the Cardinal Laus 
rence Puccius, who at laſt, when all the other Gold Mines 


were emptied, propoſed the way of raiſing Money by In- 


dulgencies. Theſe Indulgencies were therefore ſent 
Abroad all over Chriſtendom ; and not only Abſolution 


was fold both for the Dead and the Living; but Eggs, 


Milk and the like were allow'd to be eaten on Faſt Days. 


| The ſeveral Sums of Money by. this Fund to be raiſed 


were beforehand allotted to certain Uſes : All that was 
8 ; . ; * : to 


Of ROME; 


to be collected in Saxony and thereabouts, as far as to 


the Sea-ſide, having been granted to Magdalen the Popes 


Siſter; She, to make the beſt of the Pope's Grant, had 
committed the whole Management of her ſhare to one 


Arcimbold, a Biſhop by his Title and Coat, but one 
who was moſt experienced in all the Genoeſe Tricks and 


Shams in the way of merchandizing. He again em- 

ploy'd ſuch as proffer d the moſt, and had no other Pro- 

* than the getting of Money. It had been formerly a 
u 


my 


ſtom in Saxony, that the Hermits of the Order of 


St. Auſtin uſed to proclaim the Indulgences. But Ar- 


cimbold's Commiſſioners did not think fit to truſt them at 
this time, as knowing them to be expert in that Trade, 


and fearing that they might not deal fairly with them, 


or at leaſt that they would not bring in more Money than 


uſed to be gathered at other times. They choſe there- 
fore the Dominicans to preach.up the Indulgences, which 
the Auſtin Friars took very ill, as being thereby defraud- 
ed of their Authority, Right and Profit. The Donmni- 
cans in the mean while, to ſhew themſelves well quali- 
fy'd for this new Employment, magnify'd their Wares to 
that extravagant degree, that their Auditors were ex- 


tremely ſcandaliz d at it; eſpecially fince the Commiſſi- | 


oners lived in continual Debaucheries, and ſpent with 
great Infamy, what the poor Country Fellows ſpared out 


of their Bellies, to redeem their Sins. This obliged Lu- Luther op- 


tber, a Friar of the Hermits Order of St. Auſtin, to op- 5 | 


pou theſe impudent Merchants of Indulgences ; and 
nving duly weighed the matter himſelf, he in the Year 


1517. did affix 9 Theſes concerning this Point at Mit- 
 tenburg, and Fo 


„ Tezel, a Dominican Friar, publithed 
ſome other Theſes in oppoſition to thoſe at Frankfort, 
The Diſpute being thus ſet on foot, each of them began 


to enlarge himſelf upon the above-mentioned Theſes. Lu- 4 


fter warde 


ther having both Reaſon and Scripture upon his Side, his ee, 


Adverſary had nothing elſe to alledge for himſelf, but the 
Authority of the Pope and the Church, Wherefore Lu- 
ther was obliged to make an enquiry, upon what Founda- 
tion the Authority of the Pope was built, and in what 
condition the Church was at that time; which led him 
by degrees unto the diſcovery of the Errors and Abuſes 
Which were crept into the Church, and to an Invective 


againſt the Impoſtures, and ſcandalous Lives of the 
Monks and Priefts, and that it was a Duty incumbent 
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upon the Magiſtrates to aboliſh theſe Abuſes, And to 
this purpoſe, as alſo to oblige the Magiſtrates to uphold 
his Do&rine, he ſpoke very magnificently concerning the 
Nature and Grandeur of the Civil Power, which the 
Prieſts hitherto had repreſented as deſpicable. By which 


means he at firſt got a great Party, and his Doctrine was 
ſpread abroad every where. | 


The Circum- & 26. But that we may the better underſtand the 


3 Reaſon, how a poor Friar was able to give ſuch a Blow 


to the Chair of Rome, we muſt, next to the Supreme Di- 
rection of God Almighty, conſider the Circumſtances of 
theſe Times,. and what Diſpoſition there was at that jun- 

ure of Time in the Minds of the People in general. 
Firſt then, Luthers Propoſitions concerning the Indul- 
ences were very good and reaſonable, and a great many 
— which afterward oppoſed his Doctrine, were 
at firſt of his ſide, as were alſo ſome Cardinals, and 
George Duke of Sexony himſelf. His Adverſaries were 
ſo perverſe, that every body lamented their Folly and 
Perverſeneſs. Neither was it at firſt in the leaſt ſuſ- 
. pected, that things would go ſo far as they did. Lu- 
ther himſelf had at firſt not the leaſt Thoughts of fal- 
ling off from the Pope. The Emperor Maximilian had 

no Averſion to the Doctrine of Luther; and it is credi bly 
related, that, when he firſt heard of him, he did ſay, 
that this Friar ought to be kept ſafe, fince good uſe might 
be made of him. Some Monks only, and theſe Com- 
miſſioners, who were likely to be the Loſers by it, did 
make ſuch a Clamour, and raiſed ſuch Tumults by blow- 
ing up the Goals, that this ſmall Spark broke out into a 
great Flame. All Chriſtendom was at the ſame time in 

a miſerable Condition, as being quite overwhelm'd with 
Ceremonies ; the perverſe Monks did what they pleas'd, 
and had entangled tender Conſciences in their Snares. 
All Divinity was turn d into Sophiſtry. New Doctrines 
and Propoſitions were broached, without any regard 
how they ought to be proved and maintained. And the 
whole Clergy of all Degrees had rendred their Lives and 
Converſations odious and deſpiſed to the World. The 
late Popes, Alexander VI. and Julius II. had been infa- 
mous for their Pride, Treachery, turbulent Spirits, and 
other ſuch like Vices, as were very ill becoming Eccleſi- 
aſtical Perſons. Such Bilbops as were good for any thing, 
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0 had quite entangled themſelves in tvorldly Buſineſs *2 
d great many of them led a moſt ſcandalous Life, and were 
EC more expert in Hunting, than skill'd in the Bible. The 
e Prieſts and Monks were over Head and Ears in Ignotance, 
h and ſcandaliz d the common People by their Debauche- 
as | ries, and their Avarice was grown unſupportable to every 
Oy» 3 1 | 

Add to all this, that thoſe who firſt pretended to oppoſe 23 Tents 
ne Luther, were a ſort of ſimple, miſerable, and ſome of rance of Lux 
W them debauch'd Wretches ; theſe, when they ſaw Luther — 


i- maintain his Arguments in a manner which was not com- 
of mon at that time, were ſoon confounded and put to a 
N- _—_— not knowing where to begin or to end. Lis true, 
in former Ages all the Clergy. had not been free from Vi- 
ces, but the Ignorance of thoſe barbarous Times had ſer- 
ved them for a Cloak. But after Europe began to be re- 
ſtor d to its flouriſhing Condition, and all ſotts of Learn- 
ing began to diſpel the .ormer Darkneſs, it was then that 
theſe abominable Spots became more conſpicuous to the 
Eyes of the World. As the ignorant Prieſts and Monks, 
who could not bear the Glance of this bright ſhining 
Light, were ſtark mad at thoſe who had reſtor d Learning 
to Europe, and did them all the Miſchief they could, and 
when they found themſelves worſted by them, uſed to 
make a point of Religion of their different Diſputes, and 
to accuſe thoſe of Herefie that were more learned than 
themſelves: So theſe uſed to expoſe their Folly, and as 
much as in them lay to diſcover their Ignorance to the 
World. "Twas upon this Account, the impudent Monks 
pick d a Quarrel with John Reuchlin, whom they fain 
would have made a Heretick ; from whence that learned 
Gentleman Ultrick van Hutten, (if I remember right) 
took an opportunity ro expoſe them moſt in Ep:/tolrs obſcu- 
rorum virorum. While the War betwixt the Lovers and 
Perſecutors of Learning was carried on with great Heat 
on both ſides, Luthers Doctrine appeared in the World. 
And becauſe the Monks made it their Buſineſs to bring 
the moſt learned Men into the ſame Quarrel which they - 
had againſt Luther, in hopes to ſtrike them both down at 
one Blow; this prov'd the Occaſion that moſt of the leam- 
ed Men in Germany did actually fide with Luther. 
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favorr'd by 
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It is alſo undeniable, that Eraſimus of Rotterdam had a 
conſiderable ſhare in the Reformation; for he had before 


diſcovered, and reprehended a great many Abuſes and 
Errors; he had rejected the School-Divinity, and re- 


commended the reading of the Bible and Fathers: He 
had ridicul'd the Barbarity and Ignorance, which was 


The Trines 
of Germa! F 
diff ar: fired 
with ike 


Fepe. 


upheld by the Monks, and approved at firſt Luthers 
Cauſe, tho' he always excepted againſt his violent and 
biting way of Writing: Nay, his Silence alone proved 
very prejudicial to Luther's Adverſaries. For Eraſmus 
being then eſteemed the moſt learned Divine of his Age, 
every Body took his Silence for a kind of an Approbati- 
on of Luthers Cauſe. And when he afterwards publiſh' 
his Treatiſe de ibero Arbitrio, it made no great Impreſ- 
ſion upon the Minds of the People, ſince it ſufficiently ap- 
peared, that .it was rather writ to pleaſe others, than of 
his own Inclination. Beſides, that this was not the main 
Point in Diſpute, and Luther did refute ſufficiently his 
Propoſitions, | | . 

At the ſame time the Princes and Eſtates of Germany 
being ſofficiently convine'd, that heavy Impoſitions had 
been laid upon them of late under ſeveral Pretences by 


the Court of Rome, for no other Purpoſe but to maintain 


the Grandeur of the Eccleſiaſticks at Rome, were ex- 
treamly diſfatisfy'd with the Pope. And further: The 
general Fear which was then in Germany of an Invaſion 
by the Turks, and the Differences ariſing betwixt Charles v. 


Francis I. And Henry VIII. contributed very much to 


promote the Reformation, ſince there was but little ti me 
for to think much of theſe Diſputes. Some are of Opi- 


nion, that Charles V. connived at the ſpreading of the 


Doctrine of Luther throughout Germany, hoping by theſe 


Diviſions to get an Opportunity to ſuppreſs the ancient 


Liberty of the Eſtates, and to make himſelf Sovereign 
over G:rmany, For elſe (they ſay) he might eaſily have 
quench'd the Fire at firſt, iz. in the Year 1521. when he 
had Luther in his Power at Wormes, where he might have 
put him to Death, which would have paſſed well enough 
for a State-Trick. But it is not ſo evident, whether, tho 
Luther had been murthered againſt the Publick Faith 
granted him, his Doctrine would thereupon have been 
rooted out: It is more probable that the Emperor, being 
then but young, did not at that time foreſee of what 


Conſcquence this Buſineſs might prove afterwards ; and 


that 


/ 
- 


Time. to break with the Ele&or of Saxony, who was 
then in great Authority. Neither could he pretend ar 


the ſame time, when he was engaged in a War againſt 


France and the Turks, to attack the Princes of Germany 
that were then courted by France, and who began to 
make Alliance with them. Yet it is certain, that under 
the Pretence of Religion he afterwards made War up- 
on the Proteſtant Eſtates of Germany, and intended 
by their Ruin to open himſelf the Way to the abſolute 
Manarchy over Germany. And tho' he was very ſuc- 


ceſsful in the War againſt the League made at Smalkald, 
he could not accompliſh his projected Deſign, becauſe 


he ſtood in need of the Aſſiſtance of the German Prin- 


ces againſt France and the Turks, and to obtain the 


Imperial Crown for his Son Philip. Nay, Faul III. him- 
ſelf dreaded the growing Greatneſs of the Emperor to 


that Degree, that he ſtirr d up the French to oppoſe his 


prevailing Power; and, to prevent the entire Ruin of the 
Proteſtants, allowed them to make Uſe, of the Alliance 
with the Turks againſt the Emperor, who he fear d in- 
tended a thorough Reformation Jof the Court of Rome, 
and the reducing of it to its ancient State of Simplicity 
and Integrity. | 1 
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that he did not think it adviſable at that Juncture of 


Upon the whole, the ill Conduct of the Pope did great 75 it! c. 


Miſchief to the Roman Catholick Party. 


ien duc of Leo 
Or it was 42 


grand Miſtake in jLgo X. that he with ſo much Violence , Cajaan, 


declard himſelf for theſe Merchants of Indulgences, and 
by his Bull of the 9th. of November in the Year 1518, 
decided the Points in Controverſie betwixt them, where- 
by he cut off all Hopes and Means of an Accommoda- 


tion. Tt would queſtionleſs have been better for him to 
have ſtood Neuter, and to have impos d Silence upon 


both Patties, and in the mean while to have found out 
an Expedient to appeaſe Luther. And Cardinal Cajetan 


did in the Year 1519. act a very imprudent part at Auſ- 


bur gh, when he dealt fo very rudely with Luther, and re- 
fus d to accept of his Propoſal, iz. That he would be ſi- 
lent, provided his Adverſaries would do the ſame, For by 
this Refuſal made to ſo reſolute a Man, whom he would 
have oblig'd to make a Recantation, he forc'd him to do 
his utmoſt, and to fall directly upon the Pope himſelf, 
5 would have been no difficult Matter to have grouted 
im, that ſome corrupt Manners were crept unto Ong 
* | ; 1 3 Church, 
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Church, to keep him from meddling with the Reform ati- 

on of the Doctrines. But on the contrary, the Pope making 
continual Inſtances at the Elector of Sa:xony's Court, to 
have Luther delivered upto him. Luther was thereby obli- 


ged to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Pope, and to de- 


monſtrate that his on Doctrine was built upon a very ſo- 
lid and good Foundation. And the Pope rendered his 
Cauſe very ſuſpieious, that he, when Luther appeal d to 


à Council, did by making a great many Evaſions delay to 
call one: From hence it was evident, that he did not truſt 


much to the goodneſs of his Cauſe, if it were to be debated 


before impartial Judges. It was alſo an unlucky Hit for 


the Pope, when he fell out with Henry VIII, who to ſpite 
the Pope, did open the Door for the Proteſtant Religion to 


be ſettled in England. In like manner the Houſe of Na- 


vorre propagated and protected the Proteſtant Religion in 


France, out of Hatred, as ſome ſay, againſt the Pope, who 


Had thewn to Ferdinand the Catholick way into that King- 


dom, Beſides this, there were abundance of good Men 
of the Roman Catholick Religion, who were ; pad to ſee 
that Luther did waſh the ſcabby Heads of the Monks with 


ſo ſtrong a Lye, as he did. So that every thing ſeem'd to 


concur to promote the Decree of God Almighty, 


Why the D. F. £7. But why the Doctrine of Luther was not ſpread 


triue of Lu- 


ther was not 


Srread far- 


ther. 


farther, and the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy was not quite 
over-turn'd, ſeveral Reaſons may be alledg'd. Firſt, it 
is to be conſidered, that in thoſe States where Luther's 
Doctrine was received, the ſupreme Direction in Eccleſi- 
aſtical Affairs came neceſſarily to be devolv'd on the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrates, For if any of theſe States would have 
pretended to this Direction over the others of the ſame 
Communion, theſe, who would have thought themſelves 
no leſs capable, would never have acknowledged the 


_ fame: Which did not a little weaken their Union and 
Suren and was the main Occaſion, that they could 


not act ſo unanimouſly and vigorouſly againſt the Pope, 


as he againſt them. It is alſo to be conſidered, that this 


Reformation was not undertaken after mature Delibera« 
tion, and as it were, on purpoſe to form or ſet up a new 
State; but this great Revolution happen d upon a ſud- 


len and unexpectedly, ſo that the whole Work was car- 


xyd on as occaſion offer d and by Degrees. And tho' 
Fut her was the firſt that gave the Alarm, yet the reſt did 
3 | 55 not 
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not think themſelves oblig'd to follow preciſely his Opi- 


nion, but were alſo ambitious of having contributed ſome- 
thing towards the Reformation. This occafioned Diſ- Pivi/ons 
1 yy among themſelves ; and becauſe no Body had an 


uthority among them to decide theſe Controverſies, each 
Party perſiſted obſtinately in their Opinion; from whence 
aroſe ſuch Schiſms, that they became neglectful of the 
Common Enemy, and fell upon one another. This fur- 


niſhed the Popiſh party with a very feaſible Argument, 


who cry'd out aloud, the Hereticks are fallen into Con- 
fuſion among themſelves, as not knowing what to be- 
lieve ; and ſince they had left the Church of Rome, they 


were brought into an endleſs Labyrinth. There were al- — Go” 
onſ[neſs io 


ſo a great many of the Proteſtants, who under the pro- 


feſſion of the Goſpel ied an impious and ſcandalous Life, cuts. | 


as if by the Liberty of the Goſpel they had obtained a 
Licenſe to abandon themſelves to all forts of Vice. This 
gave further Occaſion to the Papiſts to defame the Doc- 
trine of Luther; eſpecially ſince he had with great Seve- 
rity reproved the Licentiouſneſs of the Clergy, and had 


been generally applauded for it. Another great Detriment 


to Luther's Doctrine, was, that immediately after whole 


Swarms of Fanaticks, Anabaptiſts, and the like, appear'd 


in the World, and that the Boors in Gormany run as it 


were mad, and made a moſt dangerous Inſurrection. 


When ſome Princes took this Point into Conſideration, 


the Doctrine of Luther began to become ſuſpicious to 


them, as if thereby the Licentiouſneſs of the common 
People was taught and authoriſed ; which they looking 
upon as a greater Evil than what Oppreſſion they were 


© likely to ſuffer from the Clergy, did with all their Power 


oppoſe the Doctrine of Luther. 


5 me will have it, that the Univerſity of Faris had a 25, Unter 
Share in retarding the Progreſs of the Reformation. For : of Paris, 


Luther having perſwaded himſelf, that this Univerſity 
was diſſatisfied at Leo X, becauſe he had aboliſhed the 


Pragmatick Sanction relating to the Inveſtiture of Bi- 


ſhops, and that therefore the Members thereof would 
be glad of an Opportunity to revenge themſelves, he 


ſubmitted to his Diſputation with Ectius to their Judg- 


ment; but theſe gave their Judgment againſt him, and 
that in very hard Words. Add to this, that the Kings af 
Spain with this View did afterwards conſider that it was 
For their purpoſe to take upon them the Protegtion of the 
- 1 C0 4 Roman 
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"Roman Chair; again they oppos d the Proteſtant Doctrine 
with all their Might, and ſo powerfully aſſiſted the 
League in France, that Henry VI. if he would maintain 
his Crown, was obliged to leave the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion. 


TZuinglius Some have obſerved, that when Zwinglius and after- 


«17 Cavin, yards Calvin, began all upon a ſudden to introduce too 
rapid 4 Reformation, not only as to the Eſſential Myſte- 


ries of our Religion, but as to the External Form of the 


Church and manner of Worſhip, and thereby fell from 
one Extreme to another, this proved a main Obſtacle to 


the Increaſe of the Proteſtant Religion. For Lutber had 
hirherto made very little Alteration in outward Matters. 


le had left in the Churches the Ornaments, Clocks, Or- 


gans, Candles, and ſuch like; he had retained the great - 


eſt part of the Maſs, but had added ſome Prayers in the 
native Tongue,” fo that he was look'd upon by ſome as 


a Reformer of the Abuſes only. But when it ſeem'd that 


this Revolution was likely to become univerſal, Zwing- 
lius appeared in Switzerland, as did Calvin afterwards in 
France; and theſe, inſtead of following the Footſteps of 


Luther, began to preach againft the Preſence of the Bo- 


dy of Chrift in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, abo- 
Iith'd all forts of Ceremonies and Ornaments, deſtroyed 
all Reliques, broke the Altars and Images, abolithed all 
Order of the Hierarchy, and deſpoiled Religion of all 
ſuch things as did moſt affect the Eyes and exteriour 


Senſes of the People. This cauſed an Averſion and Ani- 


moſity in the common People againſt them, and in- 
creaſed a Zeal for that Religion which they had re- 


ceived from their Anceſtors. The Riches of the Church 


had a various Influence in promoting or thwarting Lu- 
_ -  ther's Doctrine according to the different Circumſtances of 


Perſons : For on the other Hand a f 55 many gladly laid 


hold of the Opportunity to poſſeſs themfelves of ample 
Eccleſiaſtick Revenues, by departing from the Romiſh 


Church; On the other hand, the ample Eccleſiaſtick Re- 


venues kept a great many Prelates under the Ohedience 
of the Roman Chair, who, if they had not been afraid of 
loſing their Rich Benefices, would not have been fo back + 
ward to fide with Luthers Party. This was manifeſtly 
to be ſeen in France, where both the Prelates and the 
common People had made no great Account of the 


Pope's Authority before the Reformation;z but when they 
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{xw that thoſe of the Reformed Religion were for break. 
ing into their Quarters, they agreed better afterwards 
with the Court of Rome, and the Commonalty turned 
very zealous againſt the Reformed Religion. 


— 


6 28. In ſhort, the Pope, as ſoon as his Adherents had ue — 
recovered themſelves from their firſt Conſternation, and revered, 


his Enemies were faln out among themſelves, has ſince 
ſettled his Affairs in ſuch a manner, that the Proteſtants 
in all likelihood will not only be not able to hurt him for 
the future, but himſelf by degrees gets ground of them. 
For thoſe things wherewith Luther upbraided the Church 
of Rome, and did the moſt Miſchief to them, they have 
either quite aboliſhed, or at leaſt they are tranſaQed in a 
more decent manner, Sinon caſte, tamen caute. They 
have alſo made uſe of the ſame Weapons, with which 
Luther attacked them. For the Popes now-a- days do not 
inſult with ſo much Haughtineſs over Princes, but treat 
them with more Civility and Lenity. It is true, in the 
laſt Age Paul IV. behaved himſelf very imprudently to- 
wards Spain; and in our Age Paul V. did the ſame with 
Venice. But by the Mediation of wiſer Heads, theſe 
Differences were compoſed before they came to any 
great Head; and the Popes ever ſince have been ſuffici- 
ently convinced, that theſe hot-headed Proceedings are in 


no ways ſuitable to their preſent Condition. For Faul V. 


ſoon gave fair Words when the French Ambaſſador 
made him believe that the Venetians had ſent for ſome 
Miniſters from Geneva, to be inſtructed in the Principles 
of the Reformed Religion Neither has the Papal Chair 
of late Vears been filled with ſuch Debauchees as Alexan- 
der VI. or ſuch martial Popes as Julius II was; but of 
late they have endeavoured to carry on their Intrieguesun- 
der-hand, whilſt they in outward Appearance pretended 
to be Promoters and ' Mediators of Peace. That moſt 
ſcandalous Trade of Indulgences, and that groſs ſort of 
Simony they have ſet aſide, whilſt they make it their Bu- 
ſineſs to cajole the Peopls out of their Money in a hand- 
ſomer way. | | | 


The Biſhops are now of another Stamp, and carry it Th Babes, 


on with much more Gravity than before the Times of 


Luther ; nay, there are now among the Prelates excellent 
and well-qualified Men. The ordinary Prieſts and 


Monks alſo gre. much reformed in their Manners, and 


have 
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. 3 have been obliged to lay aſide their former brutiſh Igno- 
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rance. Luther and his Adherents did at firſt gain migh- 
tily upon the People by their moſt excellent and learned 
Sermons, and by their Books which they publiſh'd, there. 
by to excite the People to Piety, Prayers, Godly Medita- 
tions and Exerciſes. Both which the Papiſts have imi- 
tated fince, for among them now-a-days are to be found 
moſt excellent Preachers, and very good Prayer-Books ; 
ſo that the Proteſtant Clergy has now not much to object 
' againſt them, as to their Ability or outward Behaviour. 
They have alſo got a very good Inſight into all the con- 
troverted Points, and have a dozen or more Diſtinctions 
at hand againſt any Objection. For Example, whereas 
nothing ſeems more ridiculous, than that the Pope ſhould 
grant his 8 for twenty or thirty thouſand Years 
to come, they know how to give this a fine Colour, by 
the whimſical Diſtintions of nten/ime and Extenſive, 
Pitentialiter and Adtualiter, which reliſh ſtrangely with 
oung Students, and the Ignorant ſuppoſe them to be 
Taro full of Myſteries. And becauſe the Ignorance of 
the Clergy, and the Hatred conceived againſt Learning 
and learned Men, have proved very prejudicial to the 
Popiſh Monarchy, the Popith Clergy, and eſpecially the 
Jeſuits, have ſince altered their Courſe, and having taken 
upon them the Education of Youth, have pretended to 
the Monopoly of Learning among the Roman Catholicks ; 
ſo that ſince that time Learning has not only not been pre- 
judical but very profitable to them, - | 
Laſtly, Now-a-days they do not make uſe of Fire and 
Sword to propagate the Roman Catholick Religion, but 
the chief Men among the Proteſtants are inticed to come 
over to their Party with fair Words, great Promiſes, and 
actual Recompences. If any one who is well qualified 
will go over to their Party, he may be ſure to make his 
Fortune, ſince the Wealth of their Church furniſhes them 
with ſufficient Means to maintain ſuch a Perſon, tho? his 
Merits were not extraordinary. Whereas on the contra- 
ry if any one goes from them to the Proteſtant Religion, 
and either has not wherewithal to live, or is not en- 
dowed with extraordinary Qualifications, he muſt expect 
nothing but Want. Laſt of all, the Houſe of Auſtria 
promoted the Popiſh Intereſt mightily, when they drove 


z-aloxs joy the Proteſtants out of the Hereditary Countries in Ger- 


e many, out of the Kingdom of Bohemia, and the Coun- 


uẽies 
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tries belonging thereunto, and lately did the ſame to the 
Proteſtants in Hungary, except to a very few; or elſe 
fore d them to profeſs themſelves Roman Catholicks, - 


* 


has extended her Power over the Weſtern Parts of Chri- 


ſtendom. But in order to underſtand throughly the whole 


Structure and Compoſure of his Engine, and by what 


| Means it is ſuſtained, it will not be improper to conſider 


the Pope in two different Capacities ; firſt, as a Prince in 


Jtaly, and ſecondly, as the Spiritual Monarch over the 
Weſtern Church. As to the firſt it is to be obſerved, that 


the Pope may be reckoned a potent Prince in Italy, but 
is in no ways to be compared with the other Princes in 


Europe. The Countries under his Juriſdiction are the H Domini- 
City of Rome, with her Territories ſituated on both ſides ens. | 


of the River Tiber; the Dukedom of Benevento in the 


i Kingdom of Naples, the Dukedom of Spoleto, Urbino 


and Ferrara, the Marquiſate of Ancona, ſeveral places in 
Tuſcany, Romaniola or Flaminia, where are ſituated Bo- 
logna and Ravenna. In France the Country of Avignon 


belongs to him. Parma is a Fife of the Church, which 


Paul III. granted to his Son Lewis Ferneſe. But ſince 
that time a Conſtitution has been made, that it ſnall not 


be in the Power of any Pope to alienate any Fife, or to 


grant any of the Countries belonging to the Church in 
Fife to any Perſon whatſoever. This was done to pre- 
vent the Ruin of the Eccleſiaſtick State, and that in 
caſe the Revenues from Abroad ſhould fail, the Pope ne- 


vertheleſs might not want Means to maintain himſelf and 


his Court. The Kingdom of Naples is alſo a Fife to the 
Church, in acknowledgment of which the King of Spain 


every Year preſents the Pope with a white Horſe and ſome 


thouſands of Ducats. What other Pretenſions the Court 
of Rome makes, are out of date. For the reſt, theſe Coun- 
tries are indifferently populous and fertile, having ſeveral 
Cities of Note, qyt of which the Pope receives a Reve- | 
nue of two Millions per Annum. And the Pope's Mini- 


ſters take effectual Care, that their Subjects may not be 
covergroun in Riches. | 
Perhaps there might be a conſiderable Number of good His Forces 


Soldiers maintained out of the Eccleſiaſtick State, but his 
Military Stzength is ſcarce worth taking Nottce of, on 


& 29. From what has been ſaid it may eaſily be un- 7% That 
derſtood in what manner this Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty bo of the 
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he makes uſe of quite other means, to preſerve his State, 
than other Princes do. He maintains about twenty Gal- 
lies, which have their Station at CzvitaFechia. The chief 
State-Maxim of the Pope, as a Temporal Prince is, that 
Peace may be preſerved in Italy, and that Italy may 1e- 
main in the ſame State as it is now, and eſpecially, that 
there may not be introduced any other Sovereign Power, 
which might prove ſo formidable as to domineer over the 
reſt, He muſt take great Care that the Turks may not 
get footing in Italy; and in caſe of an Invaſion from the 
Turks, not only /taly would be oblig'd to join againſt 
them, but all Chriſtendom would be confederated to expel 
or chaſe out theſe Barbarians, ſince no Chriſtian Prince 
would be contented that this delicious Country thould fall 
into their Hands. | | * 
Ihe Pope has nothing more to fear from the German 
Empire, as long as it remains upon the ſame Foundation. 
But if it ſhould fall under the Government of an Abſo- 
lute Monarch, it is likely he might attempt to renew the 
ancient Pretenſions. SHaix and France are the two King - 
doms which are moſt formidable to the Pope: Againſt 
them the Pope makes uſe of this Maxim, that he either 
ſets them together by the Ears, or at leaſt keeps up the 
Ballance betwixt them, that one may not become quite 
Maſter of the other. I am apt to believe that the Pope 
would be glad with all his Heart, that the Spaniards were 
driven out of Itah, eſpecially out of the Kingdom of 
Naples. But it is ſcarce to be ſuppos d that he thould be 
able to do it by his own Strength; and to make uſe of 
the French in this Caſe, would be to fall out of the Fry+ 
ing-Pan into the Fire. Therefore all the Pope can do, 
is to take Care that Spain may not incroach upon others 
in Italy; and there is no queſtion but if the Spamards 
ſhould attempt any ſuch thing, France and all the other 
Italian States would be ready to oppoſe their Deſign. 
Neither can it be pleaſing to the Pope, if the King of 
France ſhould get ſo much footing in /taly, as to be able 
to ſway Matters there acccrding to his Pleaſure, which 
the Pope ought to prevent with all his Might The Pope 
need not fear much from the other States of Italy. For 
tho ſome of them are underhand his Enemies, and dread 
his Spiritual Power, and ſome of them have been ſevere- 
ly chaſtiſed by the Court of Roms; nevertheleſs, they 
muſt at leaſt in qutward Appearance pay to the m—_ 


make any Conqueſts upon the Pope. 


his 
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due Veneration; neither dare they ſo much as adviſe to 


| Notwithſtanding 
which, they would not look with a good Eye upon the 


Fope, if he ſhould pretend to make any Conqueſts upon 
Neighbours; and enlarge his Dominions; this wiſe 
Nation being extreamly jealous, and deſirous to keep up 


the Ballance betwixt the States of 7taly. 


d. 30. But if we conſider the Pope, ſecondly, 


as the pe 


Spiritual Monarch of Chriſtendom, and the Vicar of Jeſus Coftirarien 


Chriſt upon Earth, we meet in his Spiritual State with Yo Popiſh 


ſuch ſurprizing and ſubtile Pieces, that it muſt be confeſ- ;; 8 


ſed, that ſince the Beginning of the World there has not 


been ſet up a more artificial Fabrick than the Popiſi Mo- 


narchy. It has required the more Sagacity to erect and 


ſuſtain this Structure, the more the Ends of all this Sove- 
reignty are quite different from the Ends of all other States 


in the World, and the more feeble the Title appears upon 
which it is founded. For it is the main End of other 
Commonwealths, to live in Security and Peace; for the 
maintaining of which, the Subjects contribute a Share out 


of their Goods and Poſſeſſions, nay, venture their Lives, 


ger from their Enemies. And beſides this, it is the Duty 


of every Subject, to take Care that he may be able to 


maintain himſelf out of his own Revenues, or by his La- 
bour and Induſtry. But the Popith Monarch's chief De- 
ſign is, that the Popes and the Clergy may live in Plenty 
and Splendour in this World; all which is to be main- 
tained at the Coſt and Charge of other People, who muſt 
be perſwaded to part with their Money by ſeveral ſhining 
Arguments and artificial Perſwaſions. Whereas other 
States are fain to maintain their Forces and Garriſons 


his Militia without any Charge, nay, rather with Profit 


to himſelf. And whereas it is a State-Maxim among the 
' wiſer Princes, not to extend their Conqueſts too far, the 


Pope has no Occaſion to imitate them in this Point, fince 


it 1s neither dangerous nor troubleſome to him, tho he 


extends his Juriſdiction over the Eaſt and Weft-Indres : 


The Rights of Sovereignty are founded upon evident 
and undeniable Principles and Divine Inſtitution, ſince 


- + Wwithouc it, it is impoſſible that Mankind ſhould live ho- 


neſtly, 


that they may ſufficiently provide againſt the Attempts of 
malicious People, and live in Security and without Dan- 


with great Expences, the Pope on the contrary maintains 
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neſtly, ſecurely, commodiouſly, and decently. Buf to 


find out the ſame Neceſſity and Foundation of the 


Pope's Sovereign Authority, and to demonſtrate that as 
the Peace and Welfare of Mankind cannot ſubſiſt with= 
out a ſupreme Civil Power, ſo the Chriſtian World 
cannot be without a ſupreme Eccleſiaſtical Power, is 
in my Mind impoſſible to be done. He that is unwil- 
ling to believe this, let him find out a demonſtrative 


Proof, and he will be the Miracle of the World. But if 


the Pope's Champions pretend to a poſitive Command 
from God Almighty, they are obliged to prove by clear 


and evident Prooſs, and that in all its Clauſes and Deter- 


minations, out of the Holy Scripture, that our Saviour 
when he ſent his Diſciples all over the World to preach 
the Chriſtian Faith, not only gave them full Power to pro- 


pagate the Chriſtian Doctrine among all Nations, and 


be independent on any Human Power in their Office ; 
ſo they can't be hindred from preaching, or forced to add 
or retrench any thing from their Do&rine (which Power 


is unqueſtionable;) but likewiſe granted them a Com- 


miſſion, to put into the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, and that 
without the Conſent of the Magiſtrates (tho profeſling 
the true Chriſtian Religion) as many, and whom they 
pleaſed ; and to inveſt theſe again with full Power to in- 
creaſe their Order to fuch a Number as they ſhould think 
fit themſelves, without having any Regard to the Civil 

Power or Magiſtrates, whoſe Right and Title is thereby 
impaired. He muſt prove that ſince they cannot live 
upon the Air, they bave a Power granted them to ſeek 
out all ways and means not only for their Subſiſtence, 
but alfo for carrying on their Pride and Extravagancies. 
They muſt alſo have a Prerogative granted them of being 
exempted from the Civil Juriſdiction both in their Per- 
' ſons, and ſuch Poſſeſſions as they have acquired to them- 


elves, though the ſame appertain to the Revennes of the 


Commonwealth, are ſituated in the Territories, and en- 
joy the Protection of the Sovereign; who is to have no 
Power to lay Taxes upon ſuch Poſſeſſions, or imploy 


them to any other Uſes. Further, they muſt prove thar 


the ſupreme Direction over this Order with Relation 
not only to their Oftize, but their Poſſeſſions, belong to 
one of the ſame Order, on whom the reſt ene, as 
their Sovereign, and that the Civil Magiſtrates cannot 
pretend to any Superiour Juriſdiction over them, jr 

es, | th 
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Of ROME! 
the Eccleſiaſtical Order either by its Number or Misbe- 
haviour ſhould prove pernicious to the State, and tho 


the State could not be maintained without the Revenues 
of the Eccleſiaſticks, which muſt not be imployed for 


re 
Us 


the Benefit of the Publick, without the Conſent of him . 


who has the Supreme Direction over this Order. Be- 
ſides all this, they are obliged to prove ſome other Hypo- 
theſis of theirs, which run upon > ya of Fact. Parti- 
cularly, that our Saviour granted the Spiritual Sovereign- 
ty over the Church to St. Feter only, without allowing 
the leaſt Share to the reſt of the Apoſtles: That he grant- 
ed this Prerogative, not only to St. Peter for his own 
Perſon, but as a perpetual Inheritance to ſach as ſhould 
ſucceed him in that Place where he refided as Biſhop. 
They muſt prove that St. Petey was actually Biſhop of 


Rome, that he exerciſed the ſame Power there, and 


granted the ſaid Prerogative to no other Place where he 


uſed to preach, beſides Rome. And becauſe theſe Points 


are ſo very hard to be proved, the Popiſh Doctors are 


obliged to be very cautious in propoſing theſe Queſtions 

diſtinctly to the World, and rather treat of them confu- 
ſedly and ſuperficially. It is rather their Buſineſs to fill 

the Peoples Heads with far-fetched Arguments that do 

not ſo nearly touch the Point, viz. concerning the great 

Promiſes, that the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt 

the Church, concerning the great Authority and Proſpe- 

rity of the Church, her Antiquity, the Succeſſion of the 

Popes, the Holy Fathers and Councils, the Authority of 
ſo many Ages and Nations, Miracles and ſuch like Stuff 
fit for a Declamation. They alſo make uſe of another 
Expedient, viz. That if any one dares to contradict theſe 
things, he is immediately, without hearing his Reaſons, 
branded with the Name of a Heretick, and eſteemed as 
one that being a Novice, and ignorant in his Trade, 
ought not to be ſo bold as to contradict his Maſter, but 
deſerves to be burnt. 


d. 31. It is eaſily to be imagin'd, that this Spiritual Why the Pe- : 
Fovereignty was of Neceſſity to be eſtabliſhed in the 2% Swe 


reignty was 


form of a Monarchy, fince it was in no ways ſuitable :, br exerciſed 
to a Democratical or Ariftocratical Government, not i e Forn 


only by Reaſon of ſeveral Inconveniencies which would 
have attended it, but more eſpecially, becauſe that ſo 
many different Heads as ſway a Democntical and Ari- 

| | = ” : ſtocratical 


Fa Monar- 
chy. 
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o  ' The Spiritual Monarch. | 
ſtocratical Government, would even by the nit ſevers 
Laws never have been kept in ſuch an Union, but that ſl 
by raifing of Factions and Diſſentions, they would have 
eaſily overturned a Work built upon fo flight a Founda- 
tion. But among the ſeveral ſorts of Monarchical Go. 
vernments, they have choſen ſuch an one, as that by all 
the Art of Men, there could not have been invented one 
more ſuitable to their Purpoſe ; it being moſt certain that 
all the ſpeculative Inventions of the moſt refined Politi- 
cians, are not in the leaſt to be compared to what may 
| be met withal in this Popiſh Monarchy. *Tis true, ſome 
* Princes have gained to themſelves and their Government 
a great Authority, by pretending to be the Off- ſpring of 
the Gods, and that they had laid the Foundation of their 
Sovernment, by the expreſs Command of the Gods, and 
by their peculiar Approbation; wherefore they uſed to 
| | be after their Death placed in the Number of the Gods, 
þ and were adored as ſuch, But the Pope has gone far- 
= ther, and perſwaded the People that he is the Lieutenant 
of Jeſus Chriſt, who has all Power in Heaven and Earth, 
and his Vicar in this World, and that in a more exalted 
Senſe than is ſpoken of the Magiſtrates, that they are 
Miniſters of God's Juſtice upon Earth. For he pretends 
thar he has the Power of diſpenſing the Merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that ſuch as refuſe to acknowledge this Pre- 
rogati ve, are not capable of obtaining Salvation. And 
ſince there is nothing more powerful in this World, to im 
duce People to a profound Veneration than the Divine Ma- 
| jeſty, and no Motive more ſtrong to inforce from them 
an Obedience and an entire Submiſſion to all ſorts of 
| L 4 Hardſhip, than the Fear of God's Wrath and Eternal 
| Damnation; it is evident that if this Point is once gained, 
and the People throughly perſwaded, there needs no fur- 
ther Proof of the reſt of their Articles of Faith, than that 
Kuros iPn, the Pope has determined it ſo. 5 
1. e, Further, moſt Nations eſteeming an hereditary Govern- 
an Elective . 2 
Afonarchy, ment the moſt convenient and leaſt dangerous, have intro- 
duc d that Form into their States; but this Form of Go- 
vernment could not ſuit with the Intentions of this Spiri- 
tual Monarchy. For in thoſe States where the Crown is 
Hereditary, it muſt of Neceſſity ſometimes happen, that 
the ſame is devolv'd to Princes who are Minors; and it 
would be an odd Sight, that a Child that rides the Hob- 
by-Horſe, ſhould be taken for the Vicar of Chriſt, and 
. * 


| Ont: 
ers that the Protector of Chriſtendom ſhould want à Tutor; 
that Neither is it to be ſuppoſed, that young Princes could be- 
ave have themſelves ſo gravely and wiſely, as ſeems to be re- 
da- quiſite for a Perſon of his Station; neither can it ſo much 
Go- as be hoped, that a whole Succeſſion of Princes ſhould be 
all inclinable to ſuch a Function. In a word, an Hereditary 
one Succeſſion would have made it the ſame with a Temporal 
that State, which could never have been maintained long upon 
iti- fo awkard and flight a Foundation. For the great Mini - 
nay  fters themſelves would have been for putting by the Pope, 
me that they might ſucceed in his ſtead; whereas theſe ſee- 
ent ing they cannot poſſeſs themſelves of the Papacy by open 
of Force, are now very obedient, in hopes that either they 
1eir themſelves, or atleaſt their Friends, may one time or ano- 
and ther attain to this Dignity of Election. Beſides, it might 
| tro | eaſily have happened, that incaſe the Royal Family ſhould 
ds, | have been extinguiſhed, ſuch Diſſentions might have ari- 
far- ſen concerning the Succeſſion, that the whole Frame of 
ant the State would thereby have been disjoyntet. | 
rt, It was alſo thought convenient this Spiritual Sovereign % che 
ted | ſhould be obliged never to marry ; which ſeemed moſt % , 
are ſuitable to the {er of this Court, fince a great Train Srate of Cee 
nds of Ladies living in great Splendor and Plenty would have #49: 
ſus made ſuch a Figure, as muſt needs appear but little ſuita- 
re- ble to excite others to a Holy Life and Devotion. Upon 
Ind this. Conſideration, the main Deſign was, by a feigned 
im Hy pocriſie, to impoſe a Belief upon the People, as if the 
Ha- Court of Rome was fo wholly taken up with Spiritual 
em Affairs, that there was no room left for worldly Pleaſures, 
of MW It was alſo reaſonably ſuppoſed, that a Prince who had 
nal Wife and Children might ſometimes be led away to take 
ed, more to Heart the private Intereſt of his Family, than the 
ur- publick Good of the State, ſince there can ſcarce be any 
hat thing more prevailing upon a Man, than the Conſiderati- 

on of the Welfare and Preſervation of Wife and Children, 
n- And what Alexander VI. and Paul III. did with their 
ro- Baſtards, have been convincing Inſtances of the Impor- 
30- | tance of this Poſition to the Court of Rome. It is poſſible q 
iri- WM likewiſe they took this into Conſideration, that if a Tem — - 
1 is poral foreign Prince ſhould obtain this Dignity, he would 
hat entail it upon his Houſe; which Inconvemencies are now 
| it MW avoided by the Obligation laid upon the Pope never to 
ob- many, | 1 | 


hat 5 N = The 
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The Spiritual Monarchy 
The Conclave is in like manner a moſt admirable In- 
vention to bridle the immoderate Ambition, and prevent 
thoſe Schiſms, which uſed formerly miſerably to afflict 


the See, and weaken the Authority of the Popes ; beſides, 
that thereby a long Vacancy of the Chair is prevented, 


What Qua- 


lificat ois are 
necef}ary for 


and by means of this Election it is much eaſier to pick 
out one that is fitly qualified to repreſent the great and 
artificial Hypocrite, and afterwards to make People be- 


eve that are ignorant of the Intriegues of the Conclave, 
that it was by the particular Providence of God Almigh- 


ty, that ſuch a Perſon was choſen as was the moſt wor- 
thy to be God's Vicar upon Earth. Thus much at leaſt may 
be obtained by an Election, that ſuch a Perſon is choſen 
as is well verſed in the Arts of Policy and their ambi- 
tious Deſigns, and one whoſe Age being above the Folly 
and Extravagancies of young Men, may by his Years 
and long Experience appear more venerable in his Func- 
tion. It is alſo a very wile Order touching the Eletion 
of a Pope, that he is to have two third Parts of the Votes 


one that is to in the Conclave, which ſeems to have been introduced, 


be c. en 
8 


that the new Pope might not be unacceptable to a great 
number of Cardinals. Now-a-days it is a general Max- 


ũm in the Choice of a Pope, to ele& an Italian, which is 


done not only becauſe they rather will beſtow this Digni- 
ty and ample Revenue upon a Native of [taly than upon 
a Foreigner, but alſo becauſe the Security and Preſervation 


of the Papal Chair depends in a great Meaſure on the 


Balance which is to be kept betwixt France and Spain, 


which is not to be expected from a French or Spaniſh 


Pope, who would quickly turn the Scale, and by grant- 
ing too great Prerogatives to his Countrymen, endea- 
vour to exclude others from the Papal Chair. They 


chuſe commonly a Pope who is pretty well in Years, bur 


very ſeldom a young one, that others may be in hopes of 
- attaining the ſame Dignity, and that a young Pope du- 


ring a long Regency may not undertake to alter their Cu- 
ſtoms and Maxims, or to make his Family ſo rich and 
potent, and ſet up ſo many Creatures of his own, as 


= 


thereby to entail the Papal Chair upon his Houſe. Be- 


ſides that in this Station, where the Pope need not go in- 
to the Field, there is more occaſion for a grave ancient 
Man than a vigorous young Perſon, It is alfo another 
Maxim among them, to take care that he may not be 


too near a Kin to the deceaſed Pope, to the end that the 


Vacant 
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Of ROME. 


vacant Church-Benefices may not fall into the Hands ol 


one Family, and that the new Pope may be the ſooner 
prevailed upon to mend the Faults of his Predeceſſor. It 
often ſo happens, that one is choſen Pope of whom no 
Body thought before; and this comes to paſs when the 
Cardinals are tired out by ſo many Intriegues, and ate 
glad to get out of the Conclave. It is alſo often obſerv d, 
that a op FOG quite another Man after .he has come 
to ſit in the Chair than he was before, when yet a Cardi- 
nal. The Pope at his entring upon the Government, is 
not tied to any certain Rules or Capitulations, fince it 
would ſeem very unbecoming to controul by human Laws 
and Contracts the Power of him who is pretended to be 
endowed with the Holy Ghoſt. | 


But the Collins of Cardinals is as it wete the ſtanding College of 


Council of the 
Chapters of the Cathedrals are to the Biſhops in Germany, 
With thoſe the Pope adviſes concerning Matters of the 
greateſt Moment; tho indeed it often happens, that the 
Popes and their Nephews make but little Account of 
their Advice, but act as they pleaſe. The chief Preroga- 
tive of the Cardinals confiſts in that they have the Power 


of chuſing a Pope, and that out of their own Body, they 


being ſuppoſed to be the next to him, and beſt acquainted 
with the Affairs of the Court of Rome, which is one ne- 
ceſſary Qualification of a Pope. Their ordinary Number 
is Threeſcore and Ten, which is ſeldom compleat. Nows- 
a-days they are diſtinguiſhed by the Title of your Eninen- 
cy, according to a Decree of Pope Urban VIII. whereas. 
they were formerly called mft Illuſtrious (Illuſtriſſimi) 
which Title was grown very common in /taly. . And be- 


cauſe the Cardinals had got a new Title, the Princes of 


Italy pretended in like manner to be 17 a by the Title 
of your Highneſs ( Altazza) whereas formerly they were 


very well ſatisfied with the Title of your Excellency (Ex- 
cellenza.) The Election of the Cardinals depends abſo- 


utely on the Pope's Pleaſure, who nevertheleſs conſtants 
ly takes notice of ſuch as are recommended to that Dig- 
nity by France, Spain and other Princes. The Paraſites of 
the Court of Rome, are not aſhamed to maintain that the 


ore the Electors of the Empire. 


ardinal's Cap is equal in Dignity to a Crown'd Head; 
and to this Day they pretend to have the Precedency be- 


ff.. al | 


cclefiaſtical State, in like manner as the Vt 
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The Spiritual Monarch y Wo 


Ever fince the time of Pope Sixtus IV. that is, fince the 


Year 1471. the Popes have made it their Buſineſs to en- 


rich their Families out of the Church-Revenues, of which 


there are very remarkable Inſtances. For it is related 
that Sixtus V. during his Regency of five Years, did be- 


ſtow upon his Family above three Millions of Ducats; 
and Gregory XV. had in two Years and three Months got 


together the value of three Millions in Lands, without 
reckoning what he left in ready Money. It is reported 


of the Houſe of the Barbarini's, that at the Death of 
Urban VIII. they were poſſeſſed of 227 Offices and 
Church-Benefices, moſt of them reckoned at three, five, 


eight and ten Thouſand Schudi a-piece, whereby tis ſaid, 


that they got together a Treaſure of 30 Millions of Schu- 
di. This has been repreſented as a very ſcandalous thing 
by ſome, but if duly conſidered, it is a great Folly to ſup- 
poſe, that ſince the main Intention of the Popiſh Sove- 
reignty is to enrich the Clergy, the Popes ſhould ſtifle 
their natural Inclination towards their Kindred, and not 


make Hay while the Sun ſhines. 'Tis known to be a 


common thing, that Favourites and others, whilſt they 
are fortunate, are envy'd by others who are vexed be- 
cauſe fortune is not ſo favourable to them. Beſides, the 


- Revenues of the Church are ſo great, that the Popes, ſince 


Cardinal 
Patroon. 


they need not entertain any conſiderable Army, ſcarce 
know how to em ploy them better. | 
Since the time of Pope Urban VIII. a Cuſtom has 
been introduced, to make one of the Pope's Nephews 
Chief Miniſter of the Eccleſiaſtical State, whom they call 
Cardinal Patroon (Cardinal Patrono.) Among other 
Reaſons, why the Pope commits the Management of Af- 
fairs to one of his Nephews, this is alledged for one; 
that by the nearneſs of Blood, he ought to be preferred 
before others, and that by ſo doing, the Pope s Perſon 
is better ſecured againſt any Attempts, which are more 
likely to be made upon his Life than upon any other He- 


reditary Princes, whoſe Death their Succeſſors are able to 
revenge. How fearful the Popes are of Poiſon, may be 


judged from thence, that as often as the Pope receives the 
Sacraments, his Chaplain, who is to adminiſter the Bread 
and Wine, is obliged to taſte of both before the 9 2 | 
It is alſo pretended, that by the Miniſtry of the Ne- 
phews, this Advantage is obtained, that the other Mini- 
ſters and Governors have not ſo much Opportunity T 
enric 


may properly be divided into two ſeveral Sorts ; the fir 


Of ROME. 


enrich themſelves, and to put one another out of Place, 
which is the common Cuſtom in Electi ve States. For their 


445 


| Nephews are few in number, and therefore ſooner to be 


ſatisfied ; neither will they eaſily ſuffer that others ſhould 


enrich themſelves, ſince they are ſenſible that all the Ha- 
tred falls upon themſelves. They are alſo very ſerviceable 


to the Pope, in that they more freely can diſcloſe the In- 
tereſts of the ſeveral Princes to him, than other Miniſters 
who are not ſo nearly allied to him, and that they are 
fain to be more circumſpect in their Management of AF. 


fairs, for fear leaſt they may one time or another be called 
to an Account; for which Reaſon it is their Buſineſs ſo 


to oblige one Prince or another, that they may upon all 
Occaſions be ſure of his Protection. Beſides, that by 
their Aſſiſtance, Affairs may be carried on with much 


more Secrecy than otherwiſe: And if the Pope were de- 


ſtitute of their Councils, he would be obliged to have re- 
courſe to the Cardinals, who moſt commonly are very 
partial, being moſt of them engaged to foreign Princes 
either by Penſions or Benefices. : | 2 85 


8. 32. The Subjects of this Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy concerning 


the C elibacy 
ſt of the Poſh 


comprehends the whole Clergy ; the ſecond, all the reſt of Cg. 


Chriſtendom, as far as they profeſs the Roman Catholick 
Religion, which is commonly called the Laiety. The 
firſt may be compared to the ſtanding Army of a Prince, 
who thereby maintains his Conqueſts; the reſt are to be 


deemed as Subjects that are Tributaries to the Prince, 
and are obliged to maintain thoſe ſtanding Forces at their 


Charge. The firſt have this particular Obligation upon 
— that they muſt abſtain from Marriage, This is 


done under pretence of a | ep Holineſs, and that theres 
t 


by they may be the more fit to perform their Duty with; 
out any hindrance; but the true Reafon is, that they 
thould not prefer the Intereſt and Welfare of their Wife 
and Children, before that of the Church, and in Conſide- 
ration thereof, not ſide with thoſe Princes under whoſe 
Juriſdiction they live, or that they ſhould not enrich their 
Children with the Revenues of the Church, but be the 
more ready upon all Occaſions to execute the Pope s Will, 
eſpecially againſt ſuch Princes under whoſe Protection 
they live. For ſince Wife and Children are eſteemed the 
deareſt Pledges, not to be left to the Diſcretion of an 
HON Bs enraged 


446 The Spiritual Monarchy 
enraged Enemy, they could the eaſier deſpiſe the Anger of 

their Princes, if they had no other Care to take but for 

themſelves, a ſingle Man not needing to fear a Livelihood 

in any Place whatever. And it has been the main En- 

deavour of the Popes to exempt the Clergy by all means 

from the Juriſdiction of the Civil Magiſtrates, and to 

make them only dependent on themſelves. But thoſe who 

have been ſo buſie to force Celibacy upon the Clergy, 

were forgetful in not preſcribing them at the ſame timę a 

Recerft againſt Incontinency, which they ſeem to ſtand in 

| Their Num. great need of. How vaſt a Number there is of this ſort 

2 bs of People, may be beſt judged out of what is related of 

Pope Paul IV. who uſed to brag, that he had 288000 

Pariſhes, and 44000 Monaſteries under his Juriſdiftion, 

if he did not miſtake in his Account, eſpecially as to the 

Monaſteries. The Clergy may again be ſubdivided into 

two ſorts, viz. thoſe who are bare Prieſts and Eccleſi- 

aſticks, and thoſe who have engaged themſelves by a par- 

ticular Vow, as the Monks and Jeſuits, who are to be 
eſteem d the Pope's. | 


The Ph - $-- 33+ The Pope makes vſe of this Artifice to keep the 
Dofrine Liety in Obedience, that he perſwades them to receive 
$:a1z. and conſider his Eccleſiaſtical Troops, as the Chief Pro- 
moters of their Salvation, and Maſters over their Con- 

ſciences ; which ſerves like a Bridle to lead and turn 

them about according to the Will of the Clergy. And 

that every thing may be accommodated to the Intereſt of 

bis Spiritual Monarchy, ſeveral Articles of the Chriſtian 
Religion have been by Degrees ſtretched or patched up 

with new Additions; and any one that will duly weigh 

theſe Matters, wherein they differ with their Adverſaries, 

will ſoon find that in thoſe Points there is generally a 

Mixture of Intereſt, as to the Authority, Power and Re- 
2 that of venues of the Clergy. Among thoſe in the firſt Place is 
Tower To be reckoned the Doctrine concerning the Authority and 
Power of the Pope, whereby they pretend to ſer him 

above. the Councils, and make him Infallible ; which 

Point is ſtretched to the utmoſt by the Jeſuits, becauſe, 

if that ſtand faſt, all the reſt is ſoon proved, So that 
what has been taught formerly, and if I am not miſta- 

ken, is taught even unto this Day, by the Doctors of 
the Sorhon, viz. that the Councils are equal to, or rather 
/  Uhove the Pope, is deſtructive to the very fundamental 


Conſti- 


: Of ROME, 
Conflitution of the Popiſh Monarchy, ſince this Doctrine 
ſmells ſtrongly of a Democracy, which is direQly contra- 


ry to a Monarchy.' And indeed it is not eaſily to be re- 


conciled, how the Pope, who pretends to have ſuch great 
Prerogatives above all others, ſhould be ſubject to the 
Cenſure of his Creatures and Vaſſals. For as they will 
have it, whatſoever either the Holy Scripture, or the an- 
cient Fathers have attributed to the Church, ought alto- 
gether to be apply d to the Pope, in like manner as what 
is ſpoken of a whole Kingdom is commonly to be under- 


ſtood of the King. | EE 
The Laiety are debarred from reading the Holy Scrip- ve Probits- 


ture, by which means not only the Authority of the Cler- 7 f 5 


gy is maintained among the People, as if the Prieſts were , 
the only Men that have a Priviledge to approach to the tare 
Divine Oracles ; but alſo the Laiety is thereby prevented 


from finding out theſe Points in the Scripture, which are 
repugnant to the Intereſt of the Clergy ; for if the Peo- 


ple ſhould once get a true Underſtanding of the Scripture, 


they would not be ſo forward to follow ſo blindly the In- 
ſtructions of the Prieſts, By the ſame means they prevent 
the Laiety from diving too deeply into Divinity, which 
they pretend belongs only to the Clergy ; and for this 
Reaſon it is that they attribute the Power of explaining 
the Scripture to the Pope only, that nothing may be 
brought to light, which may in any ways be prejudicial 
to the Spiritual Monarchy, For the ſame Reaſon the Pope 
pretends to have the ſole Authority of deciding all Con- 
troverſies whatſoever. 5 


Scripture is imperfe&, which Defe& muſt be made up by 


ancient Traditions; whereby they-gain this Point, that 


if they invent any Doctrine for the Intereſt of the Spiritus 
al State, whereof there is not the leaſt Footſtep to be 
found in the Holy Scripture, they without any other 
Proof, may have recourſe to the ancient Traditions alone. 


The Diſtinction betwixt Venial and Morral | Sins, as 3 5 
alſo what is alledged de cauſibus reſervatis, is barely in- Aorta Sins. 


vented for the Benefit of the Clergy. The infinite Num- 


ber of Books of Confeſſion, enough to fraight whole 


Fleets withal, is not publiſhed with an Intention to cor- 
rect Vices, but that by laying a Tax upon the Expia- 


tion, the Clergy may the better be able to maintain their 


d 4 Gran- 


arety 


ding Scrip- 


It is alſo given out among the People, that the Holy rad 


| Fenauee. 


Merit of 
geed Works. 


The Spiritual” Monarchy 
Grandeur, and ſatisfy their Avarice. The moſt comfor- 
table Doctrine of Remiſſion of Sins, has wholly been 
accommodated to the Intereſt of the Clergy. For in 
regard it would nor have turned to the Profit of the Cler- 
gy, if every one who truly repented ſhould obtain Re- 


- miſſion of his Sins only by Faith in the Merits of Chriſt, 


it has been the Doctrine of the Church of Rome, that it 


is an eſſential Piece of Penance, and the Means to ob- 


tain Forgiveneſs of Sins, that a moſt exact and preciſe 
Account of every individual Sin committed ſhould be 
given to the Prieſt, By which means they not only 
keep the People at their Devotion, and make ſuch Im- 
preſſions upon them as are fitting for their Purpoſe, 
but alſo come to the Knowledge of all the Secrets, Coun- 
cils, Deſigns and Inclinations of the People, which they 
make good Uſe of to their own Benefit; notwithſtanding 
that they are under an Obligation not to reveal any thing 


that is told them by way of Confeſſion; for elſe it 


would be impoſſible for them to perſwade the People to 
act againſt the natural Inclination of all Mankind. The 


Prieſt has alſo a Power to command Works of Satisfacti- 


on to be done, by which he commonly gains very hand- 
ſomely. For tho' certain Prayers, Pilgrimages, Faſts, 
Flagellations, and the like, are often impoſed upon them 


for Penances, yet they alſo very often condemn ſome, and 


eſpecially the richer ſort, in a good Sum of Money, to 
be given inſtead of a Penance, to a certain Monaſtery, 
Church, or the Poor, in which Number they reckon the 
Mendicant-Fryars. Theſe honeſt Fellows call them- 
ſelves . Minimas Fratrum, according to Chap 25. of 
St. Matthzw, that they may have a' fair ſhining Pretence 
ro fill their Purſes. For by this Interpretation the Chri. 


ſtians have got this Benefit, that they are obliged to feed 


and maintain one handred thouſand lazy, idle Fellows. 
Add to this, that the firſt ſort of Penance may be re- 
deemed with Money, if you think it too hard to be per- 


formed. And who that is wealthy would not be civil 


and liberal to his Father Confeſſor, to oblige him to a 
Mitigation of the Penance, or to repay his former Fa- 

vours of that kind. 5 | = 
With what View good Works have been made meri- 
torious, and the means of obtaining Salvation from God 
Almighty, is eaſily to be gueſled. For when they 1 
8 45 
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a Definition of good Works, they were ſure to put in the 


firſt Place, that the People ought to be liberal towards 
the Clergy, Churches and Monaſteries, and to perform 
every thing commanded them by the Pope and his Adhe- 
rents, tho” ſnever ſo full of Superſtition and Hypocriſie. 
Neither muſt this be forgot, that they likewiſe taught 
that the Monk, are not only able to perform good Works 
ſufficient for themſelves, but have an Overplus of Merits, 
or expiatory Works of Supererogation, which they can 
ſell to the Laiety. And out of this Overplus, they have 
laid up an inexhauſtable Store very profitable to the Cler- 
oy, which coſt them nothing, and does not grow muſty, 
nor ever decays, neither can it he turn'd upon their Hands 
when the Buyer finds out the Cheat. | 


Their Religious Exerciſes are full of Ceremonies, ma; Ceremonies. 


ny ſuperfluous Feſtivals and Proceſſions are inſtituted, 
numerous Chapels and Altars erected, only to imploy ſo 
reat a Number of Clergymen, who elſe would appear 
fe ſo many idle Fellows. And withal to find ſome pro- 
fitable Account for themſelves, for the Clergy ſtill gets 
by all manner of Services; which is alſo the Reaſon why 
they have encreaſed the Number of the Sacraments to Se- 
ven, fince they know that none of them can be admini- 


ſtred, but the Prieſt, who never works gratis, muſt needs 


et by it. The Maſs without Communicants has been 


introduc d and proclaim d a Sacrifice, both for the Dead 


and Living, that they might have an Opportunity to put 
both the Dead and Living under Contribution. For no 
Body undertakes any thing of Moment, but he has a Maſs 
ſung firſt, for the good Succeſs of the thing in Hand. 


No Body of Wealth dies, but he orders a good Store of 
Maſſes to be ſung for his Soul; all which brings Griſt to 


the Priefſt's Mill. | 


On the other Hand, an abuſive Cuſtom having once ff c 
prevailed, that the Laiety received the Sacrament without = 


partaking of the Cup, it was made into a Law. And 
tho' the contrary was very evident both by the Inſtitu- 
tion of Chriſt, and the Practice of the Church for a 
great many Centuries, yet did they perſiſt with great 


* 


Obſtinacy, becauſe it ſhould not ſeem that the Clergy 


had committed an Error, and alſo that they might have 


a Prerogative before the Laiety in this Sacrament. And 
to ridicule the more impudently both God and Men, 


they give to the Laiety a Chalice, which ig not conſe-, 


crated, 


* 
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crated, which in very deſpicable Terms, they call the rin 
fing Chalice, as People when they have eaten any unclean on 
thing, uſe to rince their Mo uths. | Wh 
Marriage © Marriage muſt likewiſe come in for a Sacrament, tho' lit 
madr a nothing is more abſurd and ridiculous, that the Clergy hi 
might have an Opportunity to hook all Matrimonial R 
Cauſes into their juriſdiction, which are often very pro- h. 
fitable, very various, and of the greateſt Conſequence, Ml 2 
for as much as the Welfare, Inheritance and Succeſſion H 
of moſt People, nay even of whole Kingdoms, depend if 
thereon, This obliged Mary Queen of England to en- 
deavour the Re- eſtabliſnment of Popery in that King. Ml i 
dom; for without the Pope's Authority ſhe muſt have C 
| paſſed for a Baſtard. And Filip III. King of Spain, Ml i 
was among other Reaſons obliged to the Pope, for giving 
2 Diſpenſation to his Father to marry his own Aer ſ 
Paughter, of whom Philip was born, which Marriage 
could not eaſily have been approved by other Chriſtians, 
There are alſo ſo many prohibited Degrees introduced 
on purpoſe, that the Clergy may have frequent Oppor- | 
unities to give Diſpenſations, in the Management of 
Eren which they know how to feather their Neſts, By the 
* UVnd.ez., extreme Ointment the Prieft takes an Occaſion to ex- 
hort the dying People to leave Legacies for pious Uſes, 
which 15. commonly know how to apply to the Ad- 
Pwrgetory, Vantage of their own Order, Purgatory was invented 
for no other Purpoſe, but that the dying Man, who at 
that time is not fo greedy of worldly Goods, which he 
is to leave to others, might be liberal towards the Clergy- 
men, in hopes by their Interceſſion and a good Number 
Rehqxes, of Maſſes, to get the ſooner out of that hot Place. The 
Veneration paid to the Reliques, has alſo been very be- 
neficial to the Clergy ; theſe are employed, beſides other 
uſes, to reward People of Quality, that have done great 
| Services to the Pope, with a Piece of an old Bone in lieu 
Projers ts Of a better Preſent. The Adoration of the Saints ſerves 
Saints, for a Pretext to build the more Churches, inſtitute more 
Holy-days, and employ and feed a greater Number of 
Conmizarz. Prieſts. The Power, which the Pope has aſſumed of Ca- 
2. nonization, gives him a conſiderable Authority among the 
| People, as if it were his Prerogative to beſtow Digni- 
ties and Offices upon whom he thinks fit, even in Heaven, 
and as if God Almighty could not but accept of ſuch Re- 
ferendaries, as the Pope is pleaſed to repreſent to hi © 
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y this means he makes himſelf Maſter of the Inclinati- 
ons of the People, tho living in far diſtant Places, unto 
whom he propoſes this as a Recompence of their Credu- 


y 


7 7in 
Clean 


tho lity and Ambition, if they ſtick at nothing to promote 
lergy MW his Intereſt. And ever ſince this Superſtition has taken 
"nil Root in Chriſtendom, thoſe who have been canonized, 
pro- have for the moſt part been Clergymen, who either by 
nce, WM 2 new-invented Hypocriſie, or outward Appearance of 


ſion MW Holineſs, had made themſelves famous in the World. Or 
end if by Chance one Layman or another has attained to this 
en. MW Dignity, either he himſelf or at leaſt thoſe that intercede 
ng. for him, have been fain to deſerve very well of the Papal 
ave Chair. Here I forbear to mention, in what manner by 
fQitious Miracles, ſeveral forts of Images, Apparitions, 
ins MW Exorciſms, Indulgences, Jubilees, prohibition of divers 
ers ſorts of Victuals, and ſuch like Tricks, they uſed to fool 
ige the People out of their Money. | 


r= which have partly been inſtituted by the Pope's Autho- 


of rity, partly by other States, yet ſo that moſt of them DIS 
he have been confirmed by the Popes, - who at the ſame %. 
x time claimed the ſupreme Direction over them; theſe 

85 Univerſities, I ſay, have been mainly inſtrumental in 

J. maintaining the Popiſh Sovereignty. It is evident e- 

d nough of what Conſequence this Direction muſt needs be 

it to the Pope. For in the Univerſities Men are firſt tinc- 

e turd with ſuch Opinions, as they afterwards are to make 

- uſe of during their whole Life, and inſtill them into o- 

r thers: And 'twas for this Reaſon that the Univerſities, 

: and Sciences there to be taught, were ſure to be accom- 
modated to the Pope's Intereſt. Neither were the Pro- 


feſſors of Divinity here, who claim'd the Precedency be- 


ed F. 34. Next to the Particulars mentioned but now, The Univer- 


ſities have 


fore all others, the only Creatures of the Pope, but al- 


ſo the Profeſſors of the Canon-Law, who were as buſie 

as any one to palm his Decrees upon the World, and to 
maintain his Authority. For the World may thank the 
x Canon Law for the firſt Introduction of thoſe long Law- 
Suits, which the Clergy pretended to belong to their 


Juriſdiction, that by receiving of Bribes, they might the 


ſooner gratifie their Avarice. The greateſt part of the 
Philoſophers were likewiſe the Popes Slaves ; and if one 


or other attempted ro dive into the' true Cauſes of 


Things, he was ſure to be kept under by all the ol 
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$523 Dye Spiritual Monarchy 
The Divinity and Philoſophy profeſs'd in theſe Univerſi: 
ties were not taught with an Intention to make the young 
Students more. learned and underſtanding, but that 
the Ingenious by theſe confuſed and idle Terms, might 
be diverted from throughly canvaſing thoſe Matters, which 
would have led them to the whole Diſcovery of the 
Popith Intriegues. For their Scholaſtick Divinity is not 
employed in ſearching and explaining the Holy Scrip- 
ture, but for the moſt part entangled in uſeleſs Queſti- 
ons, invented chiefly by Feter Lombard, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Scots, and the other Patriarchs of Pedantry. And 
what they call Philoſophy, is nothing elſe but a Col- 
legion of fooliſh Chimera's, empty Terms, and very 
| bad Latin, the Knowledge of which is rather hurtful 
f than profitable, if you have hot been better inſtructed 
otherwiſe. So that all their Aim was to take care that 
the Sciences ſhould not be fundamentally taught to the 
Students. With this Trumpery the Univerſities were 
not only over- run during the . barbarous Times, 
but continue in the ſame forlorn State; and though moſt 
Sciences are ſo much improved, the old Leaven is with 
great Induſtry preſerved and propagated : On the con- 
trary, all the ſolid Sciences, eſpecially ſuch as are inſtru- 
mental in diſcovering the vulgar Errors of the World 
are ſuppreſſed. Above all the reft, the moſt uſeful of all, 
the Doctrine of Morality, is much miſ- interpreted and 
entangled in an endleſs Labyrinth, that the Fathers Con- 
feſſors may not want Means to domineer over the Lay- 
men's Conſciences, and to entangle them with ſo many 
dubious and double- meaning Inſinuations, that they are 
thereby rendered incapable to examine and rule their 
AQions according to ſolid Principles, but are obliged ta 
be guided dlindield at the pleaſure of their Fathers Con- 


keſſor 8. 


* the Te- „But in regard Learning gave the main Blow 
foie Lo to 855 om at rye of — Reformation, the 
ee, ae eſuits, who may well be called the Pope s Guard du 
education of Corps, have ſince taken upon them the management of 
1 . the Youth; for they not only teach publickly in the U- 
niverſities, but they have alſo engroſſed to themſelves 

the Inſtitution of the Youth in the Schools, that they 
may have all the Opportunity fo to guide and direct 

them in their Studies, that they may not only not prove 
1 5 pre; 
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qeejudicial, but rather prove advantageous to the king⸗ 


dom of Darkneſs. By this way of managing the Youth, 
they have not only acquired vaſt Riches and Authority 
to their Order, but alſo been very inſtrumental in main- 
taining the Popiſh Monarchy, which they are bound to 
do by a particular Vow above all the other Monks. They 
make it their Buſineſs to imprint into the tender Minds 
of the Youth, a Veneration for the Pope, and fo to guide 
their Inclinations as they think is moſt profitable to the 
State of the Church. They innure the young People from 


their Infancy to perſiſt obſtinately in their received Opi- 


nions, and to ſuffer no Reaſon to prevail againſt them; 


whereby they render them incapable of ever attaining the 
knowledge of Truth. They have at the ſame time an 
Opportunity throughly to trace and diſcover the Capaci- 
ties and Inclinations of their Diſciples, which they make 
good uſe of to their Advantage, whenever theſe are em- 
ploy d in State-Affairs. But ſuch as they find of an ex- 


traordinary Capacity, or abounding in Wealth, they en- 


deavour by all means to draw into their Order. So the 
main Intention of their School-Diſcipline, which is ſo fa- 
mous throughout the World, is to uphold the Pope's So- 
vereignty. They boaſt of extraordinary Methods to teach 
the Latin Tongue to young People; but they take a par- 
ticular Care, that they do not let their Diſciples grow too 
wiſe, unleſs it be ſuch as are to be received into their 
Order. And as they have by this management of the 
Youths brought a great many able Men over to their 


Order, and are beſides very mild] and civil in their Con- 
verſation (in which Point they are far above all the other 


Monks, who are moſt of them full of Incivility and Pe- 
dantry) they have found means, under pretence of being 
Confeſſors, to creep into moſt Courts, and to inſinuate 
themſelves into the very Secrets of the State; ſo that in a, 
a great many Courts they have the greateſt Sway in the 


Councils; and there you may be ſure they will never be 
forgetful of the Pope's and their own Intereſt. Never- 


theleſs, by their inſatiable Avarice and forwardneſs of 
medling in all Affairs, they have made themſelves odious 
in ſome Places ; and for as much as the Jeſuits have treſ- 
paſſed upon the Authority and Advantages of the other 

onks, who are of more ancient Orders, theſe are grown 
jealous of them to the higheſt Degree. 5 = 


Neither 
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Licnſne os Neither ought it to be paſs'd by in Silence, that the | 
, . Pope and his Adherents cot” to have à right of cen. . 
ſuring and licenſing all Books whatſoever ; by which nea 
Claim they may eaſily hinder any thing to come to light NH 
that may prove preiudicial to them. And in the ceniu- WCov 
ring of Books they are ſo impudent, as not only to Wo 
ficike out of the ancient Authors, when theſe are to be lig 
reprinted, even ſuch Paſſages as they diſlike, but to in- Cro 
ſert ſuch new Paſſages as are ſuitable to their Schemes. If N 
any one Book is to be publiſhed in their Territories, firſt Ml eve 
the ſame is exactly . reviſed and corrected. And if it WM wh 
ſhould happen by chance, that ſomething ſhould be over- Inf 
ſeen in the firſt Edition, which does not ſuit with their ha. 
Intereſt, it is marked in an Index made for that Purpoſe, W fie 
that it may be omitted in the next Edition, But the on. 
Books of their Adverſari es are prohibited ; nay, the read- dx 
ing of them is not allowed, but to ſome particular Per- Br 
ſons, and that not without ſpecial Leave, and theſe are th 
ſuch as they know to be thorow-paced, and intirely de- ar 
voted to their Intereſt. By ſo doing, they may lay to Ill ſc: 
their Adverfaries Charge what they pleaſe, ſince their th 
Subjects never get ſight of the others Refutation. It has | 
| been a gcneral Obſervation, that ſince the ſcandalous 
| Fives of the Monks had not only been very prejudicial 
to the Popith Monarchy, but alſo that the Proteſtants had 
ſet out their Vices in their natural Colours, the Papiſts 
had beſpattered the Proteſtant Miniſters with the ſame 
Vices as they were charged withal, and have not only re- 
preſented the Infirmities of ſome particular perſons to the 
World, but alfo have laid to their Charge the moſt hei - 
nous Crimes they could invent, and afterwards have cha- 
lenged their Adverfaries to prove the contrary; which 
Calumnies have ſuch Influence, at leaſt upon the ſimple 
and common fort of People, that it gives them a great 
Averſion to the Proteſtants. They alſo do not want Im- 
pudence to fet out at a high rate their Miracles, Martyr- 
doms, and other great Feats, which generally are tranſ- 
acted in far diſtant Countries; by which means they gain 
a great Credit, at leaſt by the inconſiderate Multitude, 
Among others, Fdwin Sandys, an Enghſh Knight, had 
diſcovered abundance of theſe Tricks in his Treatiſe 
concerning the State of Religion, | 
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d. 36. But the Pope makes uſe of yet more violent Mm 


neans to maintain his Authority. In former Ages his vr on and 
Inqui ſitiou. 


Excommunication was a moſt terrible thing, when whole 
Countries were forbidden the Exerciſe of Religious 
Worſhip, by which means the Popes have often o- 
fligved Emperors and Kings to come and creep to the 
Croſs. But now-a-days this Weapon is not frightful to 
any Body, except to ſome petty States in Italy. How- 
erer, in Spain and Italy they have ſet up a certain Court, 
which is called, The Office of the Holy Inquiſition, where 
Information is taken, and all ſuch proceeded againſt as 
have in any ways rendred themſelves ſuſpected of Here- 
fie : And it is counted the worſt fort of Hereſie, if any 
one attempts any _ againſt the Popiſh. Law and Do- 
drine, or againſt the Pope's Authority. This ſerves for 2 
Bridle to curb the Pope with, and to the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Countries is as terrible as the Plague, ſince Matters 
are tranſacted with ſo much Severity in his Court, that 
ſcarce any Body, that falls under the Inquiſition, eſcapes. 
their Hands without conſiderable Loſs, ' f 


d. 37. Though the Supreme Direction and Admini- Sone Re 
tration of the Romnſh Religion, together with their 0-77" People 


ther Rules, which ſerve to uphold ir, and have been al- remain 
the Comm 
nion of the 


And beſides this, the Popiſh Clergy know how to ma- church of 
« 2 . : 
nage their Affairs with that Dexterity as to give ſome Rome. 


ledged by us here, are a ſufficient Awe upon the People: 


Satisfaction to every one; ſo that I am apt to believe, 
that a great many who live under the Popiſh Subjecti- 
on, are verily perſwaded to believe what the Prieſts tell 
them to be real, ſince they want Means and Opportu- 
nity of being better inſtructed: Nevertheleſs it is very 
probable, that a great many of the more learned and 
wiſer ſort, are ſufficiently convinced in what manner 
Things are carried on among them, and that therefore 
it is in reſpe& of ſome particular Conſiderations, that 
they do not free themſelves from this Yoke. I am apt 
to believe, that moſt are kept back, becauſe they do 
not ſee how to remedy this Evil; And yet they are un- 
willing to ruin their Fortunes, by going over to the Pro- 
teſtant ſide, where they are not likely to meet with ſo 
plentiful a Share. Theſe Temptations are not eaſily 2 
| ; « 
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be reſiſted, whereby they think it ſufficient for the oha 


them as is ſuitable with their Opinions. They ſuppoſe Ml tot 
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taining of Salvation, if they believe in Jeſus Chriſt, andi be 
truſt upon his Merits ; but for the reſt, think it of no gic 
great Conſequence, if in ſome Matters, which are the the 
8 of Prieſts, they by conforming themſelves, ſl by 
play the Hypocrite, and believe as much concerning tro 


t to be of no great Conſequence, that perhaps the Fe- Di 


Points tn Religion as are commanded by God, and be- ef 


Ends, and rage coming afterwards to the Knowledge 


male Sex and the vulgar fort of People that are always 
fond of Extravagancies, do believe theſe things in good 
earneſt. Theſe are alſo queſtionleſs, not a few, who not po 
having ſufficient Capacity to diſtinguiſh betwixt ſuch 


twixt ſuch as are invented by the Clergy for private 


of ſome of theſe Frauds, they take all the reſt for fabu- 
lous Inventions, only covering their Atheiſtical Princi- Þ 


ples with an outward decent Behaviour to ſave them- MW N 


ſelves the Trouble of being queſtioned and diſturbed. M 
Every Man of Senſe may without Difficulty imagine how MW f 


_ eaſily a ſenſible Italian or Spamard, that has never read d 


the Bible, or any other Proteſtant Book, may fall into 
this Error, if he once had an opportunity to take notice 


fince the Reformation of Luther, the Church of Rome 
has changed her Habit, and her Garment appears far 


a 
of the Intriegues of the Clergy ; tho it is certain, that M 5 
| 


a great many Perſons of Quality, as well as of a meaner 
Condition, who make their Advantage of the Romiſh 
Religion, in which they have an Opportunity to pro- 
vide for their Friends, by putting them either into ſome 
Order or other of Knighthood, or into that of the 
Monks, or other Ecclefiaſticks ; by which means a great 
many Families are eaſe] of a great Charge, and ſome- 
times are raiſed by it. At leaft the ſuperſtitious Parents 
are well ſatisfied when they ſee their Children are be- 
come fuch Saints : And thoſe that cannot make their 


more decent than before. But beſides this, there are : 
( 
{ 
! 


Fortunes otherwiſe, run into a Monaſtery, where they are 
| ſure to be provided for. All theſe Conveniencies would 


be taken away, if the Popiſh Monarchy ſhould fall, and 


the Church-Revenues were not applied to the uſe of the 


State. The Popiſh Doctrine has alſo got ſo firm footing in 
thoſe Countries where it now rides triumphant, that if 


any of their Princes ſhould endeavour to root it out, he 


would 
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would find it 2 very difficult Task, ſince the Prieſts would: 

be for raiſing Heaven and Earth againſt him, and not 

ſick to find out another James Clement or Raviliac for 

their Parpoſe. Beſides; moſt of thoſe Princes are tied 

by a political Intereſt to the Church of Rome, and by in- 

ng troducing a Reformation, cannot propoſe any Advantage 

ofe | tothemſelves; nay, rather cannnot but fear very dangerous 

Fe- Diviſions and Innovations: | | 


50d 6. 38. Italy by its particular Intereſt is obliged to ſup- wie 5rares 
not WF port the Popith Monarchy, it being much to the Advan-=* 14 by 4 
ach rage of this Country, that the Pope reſides among them, acer 2 
be. eſpecially ſince now-a-days no other but {talians do at- the cler of 
ate W in to this Dignity; ſo that there is ſcarce a great Fa- Pd. 7 
ige WW mily in Italy, but ſome of their Friends have ſome De- 

u- pendence on the Roman Chair. Becauſe the Biſhops and 

Ci- W Prebendaries in Poland are always choſen out of the 

me Nobility ; and the Noblemen, who have the chief Sway 

ed. W of Affairs in that Kingdom, are tied to the Popiſh Inte- 

WW I reſt, and the Biſhops, who are their Senators of the King- 

ad dom, have a great Influence in all the Tranſactions of _ 
to any Moment. The Clergy is very potent in Portugal, Portugats 
ice and in caſe of any Innovation, would be aſſiſted by the 

a W Spaniards : This was the Reaſon why the Portugueſes of 

% late Years have been fain to comply with the Pope, not- 

ar withſtanding that the Pope to curty favour with Spain, 
did not many Years ago treat them ſo ill in the matter of 

„ Collation of Biſhopricks; which elſe might have ſerved 
chem for a fair Pretence to withdraw themſelves from 
we Obedience of the Roman Chair. | 

AM Fome of the Eſtates of Germany do ſill adhere to the Ge m. 
'© © Popith Intereſt; among the Imperial Cities that of Cologne 

is the chiefeſt, which City is over-run with Eccleſia- 

* ſticks. Beſides this, there are abundance of Counts and 

a others of the Nobility, that hitherto have not thought fit 

4 by turning ' Proteſtants to exclude themſelves from Ec- 

4 cleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices. Among the Tempo- 

ral Princes, the Elector of Bavaria has ſtuck cloſe to the 

Romiſh Religion, becauſe the Houſe of Bavaria had al- 

ways a wiſhful Eye to the Imperial Crown, which 

hope it muſt lay aſide, if it ſhould leave the Popiſh Re- 

ligion. What has induced ſome Proteſtant Princes to re- 

turn to the Romiſh: Communion, is ſufficiently known. 

Neither is it much to be admired at, that the preſent 

© 0. | Piſhops 
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| Spain. | 


France. 


. The S/iritua]l Monarchy 
Biſhops and Prelates ſtand firm to the Popiſh Intereſt in. 
Germany,  lince they find it more advantageous to be 
great Princes than poor Preachers. Beſides, they have 
been deterred from undertaking any Reformation of 
Church-Diſcipline, by the Example of two Electors of 
Cologne, which they in the laſt Age did begin with very 
unfortunate Succeſs in their Dominions. After Charles V. 
(influenced by the Spanz/b Counſels) let ſlip the Op- 
portunity of ſettling the Proteſtant Religion throughout 
the Empire, the Emperors have ever ſince that time, for 


Reaſons of State, not been able to diſentangle themſelves 


from the Popith Sovereignty, if they had been ever fo 


willing. For as the Caſe now ſtands, the Eccleſiaſtical 


Princes of the Empire are tied to the Emperor's Intereſt, 
from whom they hope for Aſſiſtance againſt the Secu- 


lar Princes in caſe of Neceſſity. But if the Emperor | 


ſhould abandon the Church of Rome, the whole Clergy 


would be againſt him; and he could not promiſe him- 


felf any certain Aſſiſtance from the Secular Princes, eſpe- 
cially fince ſome of the moſt ancient Houſes of thoſe 
Princes, that now have laid aſide the hopes of attaining 


the Imperial Crown, by Reaſon of Differences in Religi- 


on, would then pretend to have the ſame Right to that 


| Dignity with the Houſe of Auſtria. The Pope alſo 


upon ſuch an Occaſion would not ceaſe to ſtir up Hea- 
ven and Earth againſt him; and the King of France 
would not let flip this Opportunity, but would: with all 
his Might endeavourto obtain the Imperial Dignity ; in 
which Attempt he perhaps might meet with Encourage- 


- ment from the German Clergy. 


The Spaniards pretend to be the greateſt Zealots for 
the Romiſb Religion, becauſe they land in need of the 


Pope's Favours to aſſiſt them in the Preſervation of the 
Kingdom of Naples and the State of Milan; and they 


commonly ufe to lay their Deſigns under the Cover of 
preſerving and maintaining the Roman Catholick Reli- 


gion, tho indeed they have for the moſt part miſcarried; 
not to mention here, that the Clergy is very Potent in 
Spain, and that the common People, through the falſe 


Perſua ſions of the Prieſts, have imbibed great Averſion 
againſt the Proteſtants. N 


France does outwardly ſhew itſelf not ſo fond of the 


Popiſh Intereſt, nor has the Gallick Church everacknow- 
ledged the Pope's abſolute Power over her. And when - 
a CW ever 


” 


erer the Pope pretends to encroach upon the Liberty 


e of the French Church, the Parliament of Faris is ready 
f to take notice of it. The Doctors alſo of the Sorbon 


have rejected ſeveral Propoſitions which were main- 
L tained by the Pope s Paraſites. The Court of France 
y keep ſo watchful an Eye over the Pope's Nuncio there, 
, hat it is not eaſy for him to tranſgreſs his Bounds. The  * 


A Nuncio's, when they go out of Rome, carry the: Croſs - 
x raiſed upright, but as ſoon as they enter the Territories 


of France, they lower it, till ſach time as they have ob- 
$ tained leave from the King to exerciſe their Function; 


1 to obtain which, they are fain to oblige themſelves by 
their own Hand-writing, that they will not a& other- 
7 wiſe in this Station, and no longer than it pleaſes the 
. King. They are likewiſe obliged to make uſe of a French 


Secretary, and at their Departure. leave behind them a 
J Regiſter of their Negotiations, and withal are tied to ſe- 
veral other Formalities, without which all their Nego- 
s tiations are accounted void and of no force. From pn 
"a hence it is that the French ſay, that the Pope's Nuncio hh ved ty 
8 there has his Commiſſion both from their King and 9% 
a the Pope, and that it is precarious,. and may be recal- France. 
x led by the King at Pleaſure. Further; it is to be ob- 
3 ſerved, that the Pope's Nuncio puts by his Croſs in any 
Place where the King is preſent, whereby it is intimas 
1 ted that his Commiſſion ceaſes when the King is pre- 
ſent. Nay, it is credibly related, that under the Mini- 
4 ſtry of Cardinal Nichlieu, it was debated in France, whes 
4 ther they ſhould not conſtitute a Patriarch of their own 
in that Kingdom; tho! as far as I can ſee, this Deſign 

4 would not have proved fo very advantageous to France. 
G For the Clergy muſt needs have become very jealous of 
< the King's Power, for fear he might take this opportunity 
A to retrench their ample Revenues. And if the King of 
| France retains ſtill ſome thoughts of, and Pretenſions 

upon the Imperial Crown, he can never ſuppoſe to ob- 

tain his Aim, if he ſhould withdraw himſelf from the Ro- 

man Chair. For if ſo potent a Prince as the King of 
France is, ſhould, once obtain the Imperial Dignity, it is 

very likely he would not only revive the ancient Pre- 
tenſions of the Emperors upon Rome, which have for 

long while lain dormant, but he would alſo under the 
ſpecious pretence of protecting the Roman Chair, en- 

dea vour to recover ſuch Poſſeſſions as had been ſeque- 

| 2 ſtred 
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ſtred from the Church of Rome. On the other hand, the 
Pope is heartily afraid of a French Monarchy, as being 
fully convinc'd, that it would endeavour a thorough Re- 
formation of the Church of Rowe, and that his Wings 
would be clipt to that Degree, that in effect he would be 
no more than a Patriarch. Neither ought he to expect 
any better Treatment, if the Span Monarchy had been 
brought to perfection: Tho! at the ſame time tis equally 
true, that either of theſe muſt needs have been deſtructive 
to the Proteſtant Religion. | | 

It may therefore be taken for granted, that one of the 
main Pillars of the Popiſh Monarchy, is the Jealouſy and 
Ballance, which is to be kept up betwixt theſe two 
Crowns; and that it is the Pope's Intereſt, as much as 
in him lies, to take care that one of theſe Crowns do not 
ruin the other, and ſet up for an Univerſal Monarchy. 
If we look into the Tranſactions of former times, we 
ſhall find that the Popes have long ſince obſerved this 


Maxim. Lis true, after the Death of King Henry II, 
when France was extreamly weakened, the Popes were 


forced to ſide with Spain, whether they would or no, the 


 Spamards having then found out the way to oblige them 


to it, by fair or foul Means. They knew how to influ- 
ence the Popes by their Nephews, who were for ſettling 
and enriching their Families, whilſt their Kinſmen were 
alive. Thoſe they brought over to their Party by grant- 
ing to them Penſions, Church-Benefices, large Poſſeſſions, 
great Offices, and advantagious Matches: who in ac- 
knowledgment of the ſame, uſed often to make the Pope 
good Spaniſh, even againſt his Inclination: but if they 


reſiſt theſe Temptations, the Spanzards uſed to proſecute 


theſe Nephews with a Vengeance after the Pope's De- 


ceaſe. And it was their conſtant practice in thoſe Days, 


to exclude thoſe from the Papal Chair, as they thought 


were againſt their Intereſt. But as ſoon as France began to 


recover its Strength, the Popes managed themſelves with 


more Indifterency,. and ſhewed no more Favour to either 


ſide, than they thought was fuiting with their preſent 
. Circumſtances, It is remarkable that the Jeſuit Guici- 


ardin in a Sermon preached at Paris, in the Year 1637. 
in the Month of July, did ſay, that the War which the 


then King of France waged againſt the Spaniards, was to 


de deemed a Holy War, carry d on for the preſervation 


of the Holy Religion. For if the King of France had 


not 


—_— 98 4) 
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not taken up Arms, the Spaniards Deſigns were ſo laid, 
as to make the Pope an Almoner to the King of Spazn. 


. } ki 
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- 39. But as to thoſe who have departed from the The Popes 


Inclination 


Pope's Obedience, it is certain the Pope would be glad ;7"- 
if they could be reduced to his Obedience, provided 8 | 


might be done by ſuch Means, that thereby one Party 
were not ſo much ſtrengthened, as to. become terrible to 
all Europe. For it is better to let my Enemy live, than to 
kill me and my Enemy at one ſtroke. It was for this 
Reaſon that Pau] III. was vexed to the Heart, at the ſtu- 
3 Succeſs of the Emperor Charles V. againſt the 

roteſtants, which made him recall his Troops that 


were ſent to his Aſſiſtance. And if Philip II. had been 


ſucceſsſul in his Expedition againſt England, Sixtus V. 
would queſtionleſs have acknowledged his Error of aſſi- 
ſting him in that Enterprize. So Gregory XV. during 
the Differences betwixt Spain and the Griſons, with Ne- 
ference to the Faltelines, ſided with the Griſons, who 
were Proteſtants. Neither was Urban VIII. diſſatisfied 
at the Succeſs of Guſtavus Adviphus againſt the Houſe of 


Auſtria, eſpecially ſince the latter had given much about 


the ſame time an evident Inſtance to the World as to 
the Buſineſs of Mantua, that they uſed to give no better 


Treatment to Roman Catholicks than to Proteſtants. 


Some have remarked, That when Ferdinand II. defired 
ſome Subſidies from the Pope, which he had promiſed 
before, the Pope ſent plenary Indulgences for him 
and his whole Army, at the Point of Death, that they 


might be prepared to die with the more Courage, And 


ſome Years ago, the Court of Rome was no leſs concern d 


at the then prodigious Succeſs of France in Holland, when 


that State ſeemed to be reduced to the laſt Extremity. 


Upon the whole, the chief Aim of the Pope is to reduce. 


by all mannec of Artifices the Proteſtants to his Obe- 
dience. To obtain this End, he ſets the Proteſtants to- 
gether by the Ears, flattereth the Proteſtant Princes, and 
takes care that many of them may marry Roman Catho- 


lick Ladies; the younger Brothers out of the greateſt 


Families, he obliges to come over to his Party, by be- 


| flowing upon them great Dignities, and Church-Beneft- 


ces; all that will come over to his fide, are kindly re- 


ceived and very well uſed, neither do his Party write ſo. 


much againſt the Proteſtant Divines, but rather endea- 
e | you 
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vours to ſtart and keep up Controverſies among them, 


By theſe Artifices the Fopiſh Clergy have got very viſible 
Advantages in this Age over the Proteſtants, and are likely 
to get more every Day, ſince they ſee with the greateſt Sa- 
tistaction, that their Adverſaries do weaken themſelves 
by their inteſtine Quarrels and Diviſions, TE 
S. 40. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſie to be judgd, 
whether thoſe Differences which are on foot betwixt the 
Roman Catholicks and the Proteſtants, may be amicably 
compoſed, either ſo that both Parties ſhould remit ſome- 
thing of their Pretenſions, and agree to one and the ſame 


Confeſhon of Faith, leaving ſome By-Queſtions to be toſs'd 


in the Univerſities ; or ſo that both Parties may retain 
their Opinions, and notwithſtanding this Difference, treat 


one another like Brethren in Chriſt, and Members of the 


Game Church. Now if we duly weigh the Circumſtan- 


ces of the Matter, and the Popiſh Principles, ſuch a 
Fence is to be eſteemed abſolutely impoſſible ; ſince the 

ifference does not only conſiſt in the Doctrine, but both 
Intereſts are abſolutely contrary to one another. For firſt, 
the Pope is for having the Church-Poſſeſſions reſtor d; 


but the Proteſtants are reſolved to keep them in their 


Poſſeſſion. The Pope pretends to be the Supreme Head 


- of. Chrzftendom ; but the Proteſtant States will not part 


with their Prerogative of having the Direction circa-Sas 
era, which they look upon as a precious Jewel belonging 


to their Sovereignty. And to pretend to live in Com- 


munion and Amity with the Pope, and not to acknow- 
ledge his Sovereignty in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, is an abſo- 
Ime Contradiction. In the ſame manner as if I would be 
called à Subject in a Kingdom, and yet refuſe to ac- 
W the King's Authority. Further, the Infalli- 
bility of t 

Sovereignty, and if that is once removed, the whole 
Structure muſt needs fall; wherefore it is impoſſible for 


the Pope, and that for Reaſans of State, to abate any 


thing from his Pretenſions, wherein he differs from the 


Proteſtants, For if it thould be once granted that the 


Pope had hitherta maintained but one. ſingle erroneous 
Toint, his Infallibility would then tumble to the Ground; 
fince, if he has err d in one Point, he may be equally er- 


ronepus in others. On the other Hand, if the Proteſtants 
' Thould allow the Fope's Infallibility, they muſt of Conſe- 


- quency 


e Pope, is the Foundation-Stone of the Popiſh 
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quence acknowledge that all his Dogmata and Sacred 
Kites are juſt and true: But it ſeems not probable that 
the Proteſtants can ever be brought to contradict and at 
once to recal their Doctrine concerning the Vanity of the 
Popiſh Tenets. Nay, if it might be ſuppoſed that the 
Laiety ſhould do it, what muſt become of the Clergy? 


Where will they beſtow their Wives and Children? 


Wherefore, how good ſoever the Intentions may have 
been of thoſe that have propoſed a way of Accommoda- 
tion betwixt the Papiſts and Proteſtants,. which is com- 
monly called Syncretiſm, tis certainly nothing elſe but 
a Scheme of very ſimple and chimerical Inventions, 
which are ridiculed by the Papiſts; who in the mean 
while are well ſatisfied to ſee that the Proteſtant Divines 
beſtow their Labour in vain as to this Point, fince they 
(the Papiſts) are no Loſers, but rather the Gainers by it, 


For this Scyncretiſm does not only raiſe great Animoſities 
among the Proteſtants, but at the ſame time does not a 


little weaken their Zeal againſt the Popiſh Religion. It 
is eaſy to be imagined, that ſome who do not throughly 
underſtand the Difference, and hear the Divines talk of 
an Accommodation betwixt both Religions, are apt to 
perſwade themſelves that the Difference does not lie in 
the fundamental Points; and if in the mean while they 
meet with an advantageous Proffer from the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, are ſometimes without great Difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to bid farewel to the Proteſtant Religion. 


It is taken for a general Rule, that a Fortreſs and a Mai- 
den-head are in great Danger, when once they begin to 


* * 


parly. 


| d. 41. But if the Queſtion were put, whether the Pope was an 


with all his Adherents be ſtrong enough to reduce the int, and 
Proteſtants under his Obedience by force, it is evident Pig. 


enough that the Joynt-Power of the Papiſts is much ſu- 


periour to the Strength of the Proteſtants. For Italy, all 


Spain and Portugal, the greateſt part of France and Fo- 


land, adhere to the Pope, as alſo the weakeſt part of the 
Swiſs: Gantons, In Germany, thoſe Hereditary Countries 


which belong to the Houſe of Auſtria, the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, and the greateſt part of Hungary, all the Bi- 


ſhops and Prelates, the Houſe of Bavaria, the Dukes of 
Neuburg, and Marquiſſes of Baden, beſides ſome other 
LY. Ee 4 | Princes 
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464 The Spiritual Monarchy 
Princes of leſs Note; ſome Counts, Lords, and others of 
the Nobility, and ſome Imperial Cities, beſides others 

of the Roman Catholick Communion, that live under 
the Juriſdiction of the Proteſtant States; all which, ac- 
cording to my Computation, make up two Thirds of 
Germany. There are alſo a great many Papiſts in Holland, 
and in England there are too many of that ſort of Kid- 
ney, for the Reliques of the old Leaven, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, are ſtill ro be ſeen there. But of the Proteſtant 
ſide are Eng land, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, moſt of N 
the ani Hletcn and Princes, and of the Imperial Ci- s te 
ties in Germany. The Hugonots in France are without Wiep' 
Strength, and the Proteſtants in Poland being diſperſed 
throughout the Kingdom, are not to be fear d. Courland Wubi 
and the Cities of Pruſſia may reſt ſatisfied, if they are MW na 
able to maintain the free Exerciſe of their Religion; nei- I far 
ther is Tranſiluania powerful enough to give any conſi- We 
derable Aſſiſtance to the Proteſtant Party. The Papiſts WW the 
alſo have this Advantage above the Proteſtants, that they IM ove 
all acknowledge the Pope for the Supreme Head of their I the 
Church, and, at leaſt to outward Appearance, are una- IM me 
nimous in their Faith; whereas on the contrary, the thi 

| Proteſtants are not joined under one viſible ſpiritual is 
Pivifans of Head, but are miſerably divided among themſelves. For I Pe 


can it be denied, but that the Roman Catholick Clergy 
in general, is more zealous and induſtrious in propagating 

f their Religion than the Proteſtants : For the Monks and 

Juſuits gain great Applauſe by their Miſſions in the Eaſt | 

and Weſt-Indies ; and though perhaps they brag more | 
than is true of their great Succeſs there, yet is this Inſti- 
tution in the main, very praiſe-worthy. Beſides this, 
there is ſuch an implacable jealouſie betwixt ſome of 


þ the Proteſtant States, that it is not probable that they _ 


the Prote- not to mention thoſe Seas of leſſer Note, diz. the Ar- ia 
Fats. - minians, Socinians, Anabaptifts, and ſuch like, their il he 
main Body is divided into two Parties, of very near _ 

N Strength, vg. into the Lutherans and thoſe of the Re- tl 
= * formed Religion; a great many. of which are ſo exaſpe- fl 
k rated againſt one another, that they could not be more v 
| againſt the Papiſts themſelves. | | t 
[ 2::er Ben. Neither are the Proteſtants united under one Church- IN 
i -6:;cucies, Government or Liturgy, but each of the reſpecti ve T 
„ States regulate that according as they think fit. Neither l 
\ 


2 — —— — . ˙»——ͤ —— 
— — — — — 
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one and all againſt the Papiſts: Not to mention ai of 


ere, ſuch a Jealouſie is berwixt Sweden and Denmark, 
s likewiſe betwixt England and Holland. On the other 
Hind again, there is a great jealouſie betwixt France 
ind Spain, which will always be an Obſtacle to any U- 
ion betwixt theſe Two Crowns, againſt the Proteſtants. 
„ that notwithſtanding the Unequality berwixt the 
papiſts and Proteſtants, theſe need not fear the Pope's 
Power. ; 7 


Nevertheleſs, there is a great Difference to be made T. Hugo- 


nots ia 
France. 


z5 to thoſe Proteſtants, that live in a Proteſtant State, in- 
dependent on any other, and thoſe who live under the 
ſuriſdiction of a Roman Catholick Prince, the latter of 
which are not fo very well aſſured of the free Enjoy- 
ment of their Religion. The Hu gonots in France, for In- 
ſtance, have no other Security, but the King's bare 
Word, and the Edict of Nantes, which would ſtand 
them but in little ſtead, if the King of France ſhould be 
overcome with a Zeal like to that of the Spanzards, or 
the Houſe of Auſtria. Yet does it not ſeem probable to 
me, that the King of France will readily pretend to force 


them to another Religion, as long as they are quiet. It Ze Proce- 
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is not eaſily to be 4 —— that the Poles will raiſe ns“ 


Perſecution againſt the Proteſtants in Courland and Pruſ- 
ſia, eſpecially as long as the City of Dantz:c maintains 
her Liberty. | | | 


they may be eſteemed equal in Strength to a great and 

flouriſhing Kingdom. But their being divided under ſe- 

veral Heads, and thoſe of different Intereſts, much abates 

their Strength. The Emperors within the ſpace of a 
Hundred Years, have twice reduced them to that Extre- 
mity, that both their Religion and Liberty ſeemed to be 
near gone, if France and Sweden had not prevented it. 
Tis true, there has of late Years a new Maxim been ſet 
up, vi. that the Proteſtants of Germany are now in a Ca- 
pacity to maintain themſelves without the Aſſiſtance of 
the two above-mentioned Crowns: And as it is the Inte- 
reſt of the Houſe of Auſtria to uphold them in this Belief, 
ſo Brandenburgh and Lunenburgh make uſe of this Sup- 
poſition, to cover their Deſigns of getting into their Poſſeſ- 


lion thoſe Provinces that were given to Sweden, as a Re- 


compence for having been fo inſtrumental in 5 
N | OY che 


The Proteſtants in Germany are ſo conſiderable, that 1 
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a very difficult Queſtion, who would be able to obig rp 


Crowns would be immediately ready at their Demand, 


could act with the ſame Fortune and Succeſs ? For he 


The Spiritual Monarchy 


the Religion and Liberty of the Proteſtants of German 
But ſuppoſe they ſhould compaſs their Deſign; it is moſ 
certain that theſe Two Houſes by the Addition of thy 
Countries would be much leſs formidable to the Em 
ror than they were at that time when they were ur 
held by Sweden. And it is a great Miſtake if they per 
ſwade themſelves that what Aſſiſtance they may expe 
from Denmark and Holland, can countervail what they 
had from France and Sweden. If the Emperor ſhoul; 
obtain his Ends, and drive thoſe Two Nations out of 
Germany, and reſtore the Spanzſh Intereſt, and then tire 
out the Circles by keeping up great Armies, it would be 


the Emperor in ſuch a Caſe to disband his victorious 
Forces? Whether the Emperor might not under ſome de 
Pretence or other keep his Army on foot, and oblige thei 
Circles to provide for-them in their Territories? Whe. i 
ther Brandenburgh and Lunenburgh would be able by 

themſelves to oppoſe the Emperor's Deſign ? But if the 
Proteſtant States ſhould find themſelves not ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt his Power, it would be a Queſtion whether theſe 


or whether the Circumſtances of their Aﬀairs would be 
ſuch, as to be able to undertake ſuch a Task? Or whe- 
ther at the time of imminent Danger ſuch a one as Gu- 
Ravus Adolphus, would be ſent down from Heaven, who 


that believes that the Reform'd Religion is ſufficient]y 
ſecured by Seals and Deeds, or that the Emperors have 
laid aſide all thoughts of making themſelves Sovereigns 
of Germany, if an occaſion thould preſent it ſelf, eſpeci- 
ally ſince Religion and the Recovery of the Church-Poſ- 
ſeſſions furniſhes them with ſo ſpecious a Pretence, muſt 
needs have loſt the Memory of all paſt Tranſactions. 
But the laſt Peace made at Nimeguen has ſufficiently con- 
vinc'd the World that ſuch Deſigns could not he put in 
Execution : Thoſe Proteſtant States therefore that are th 
independent on other Princes, need not fear the Power . 
of the Roman Catholicks. For as States that are of 
the ſame Religion, differ in State-Intereſts, and are jea- th 
lous of one another, which is plainly to be ſeen betwixt 
France and Spain, and betwixt England and Holland; ſo Nl" 


tho' States are of a different Religion, it is not from I ”' 
- hence to be concluded, that if a potent Prince of the 


Roman 


an Catholick Perſwaſion ſhould attempt to ruin a | 
ſoteſtant State, the other Roman Catholick States would 
ot prevent it, if it was for their Intereſt to ſee that Pro- 
fant State preſerved. | 
The beſt way then to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion 7. 70% 
that each of theſe States take effectual Care how the may fo pro 
ies. And this may be done without any crafty Inven- 
jons, ſuch as the Roman Catholicks are obliged to make 
le of and only by plain and ſimple Means. One of 
he main Points is, that both the Churches and Schools 
ry be provided with Perſons fitly qualified for that 
Purpoſe; that the Clergy by their wholſome Doctrine 
daa good Life, may ſhew the Way to the reſt. That 
the People in general, but more eſpecially ſuch as in 
| like hood one Time or another may have a great 
ray in the State, be well inſtructed in the true and 
umndamental Principles of the Proteſtant Religion, that 
thereby they may be Proof againſt the Temptations of 
the Court of Rome, eſpecially when they are to travel in 
Fopiſh Countries. That the Clergy may be ſo qualify'd 
25 to be able to oppoſe the Devices and Deſigns of their 
Enemies, who every Day buſie themſelves in finding out 
new Projects againſt them. | 3 

Some are of Opinion, that the Proteſtant Party would Wieth:r the 
be mightily ſtrengthened, if thetwo chief Factions among pow pre 8” 
the Proteſtants, who, beſides the Difference in their Doc- he Reformed 
tine, are alſo of a different Intereſt, could be reconciled Forge my 
to one another; and they believe this not impracticable, rer. 
if the old Hatred, Animoſities, Pride and Self-conceited 
Opinions could be laid aſtde. But if we duly take into 
Conſideration the great Inclinations of Mankind, this 
ſeems to be a hard Suppoſitzon. For thoſe who peruſe 
the Writings of both Parties without Partiality, cannot 
but admire how their Authors are often obliged to rack 
themſelves, that they may maintain their Advances, he- 
ther they be conſonant to the Scriptures or not : As like- 
wiſe how they bring to light again the old Arguments, 
which have been refuted a thouſand Times before. Nei- 
ther will this do the Buſineſs, if one Opinion ſhould be 
ſuppoſed as good as the other ; ſince ſuch an Indifferency 
would be 2 ſhrewd Sign, that the whole muſt needs be 
very indifferent to us. Neither can we without danger 
declare ſome Points, in which we differ, babe 

5 5 ſince 


Religion, 
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The Spiritual Monarchy 
ſince I do not ſee how we can pretend to have a Power t 


declare a certain Article either neceſſary or fundamenta 
or problematical. Some therefore have thought up 


this Expedient, to make a Tryal, whether out of the Ar 
ticles, wherein both Parties agree, could be compoſed : 


perfect Syſtem of Divinity, which might be linked toge 


ther like one Chain according to Art. If this could he 
effected, tho ſome'different Opinions remained, as Jo 


as this Chain was kept intire, we might be aſſured that 
we did not differ in the fundamental Points neceſſary ty 
the obtaining of Salvation; and what remained undec. 
ded, would not be of ſuch Conſequence as to hinder w 
from being united into one Body or Church. But befor 
a true Judgment can be given of this Propoſition, it would 
be ae that ſuch a Syſtem, compoſed according to 


Art, were propoſed ro the World. For my own part, | 


know no better Advice, than to leave it to the Direction 
of God Almighty, . who perhaps one time or other will 
put us in the way of finding out a good Expedient. Fot 
untimely Remedies may prove the Occaſion of new Di. 
viſions.. In the mean while it behoves both Parties, not- 
withſtanding theſe Differences, to be mindful of their 
joint Intereſt againſt their Common Enemy, fince they 
may verily believe that the Pope has no more kindneſs 
for the Lutherans, than for thoſe who follow Calvin. 

As for the other Sects of leſs Note, viz. the Socinians 
Anabaptifts, and ſuch like, it is evident, that their Prin- 
ciples cannot poſſibly be reconciled with our Religion: 
For thoſe who adhere to the firſt, do not conſider the 
Chriſtian Doctrine otherwiſe than a Moral Philoſophy, 
and the latter ſcarce know what to believe themſelves, 


The Anabaptifts have hatch'd out I know not what Rules 


of Policy and Schemes of Government, which if not ſup- 
preſs'd. in time, muſt prove deſtructive to the State. But 
whether the Sociniant alſo have any ſuch monſtrous Pro- 
jects in their Heads, I am not able to determine, ſince 
hitherto they. have not been powerfu] enough to raiſe 
any Diſturbance in the State, | 


CHAP: 
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5 1. IHE Swedi/h Hiſtorians have out of their an: Sweden Ee 
cient Monuments ſhewn the World, that the Ree dem in | 
| = Kingdom of Sweden is the moſt antient King- Europe. 
dom in Europe, and that this Country was after the De- 
er u luge ſooner ſtor d with Inhabitants than the other Parts 
of Europe, But it is very uncertain who were the firſt 
Inhabitants, and at what time they firſt ſettled there; as 
likewiſe whether they were immediately governed by 
kings, or whether the Fathers of Families had the chief 
Sway among them, till the Regal was grafted on the Pa- 
ternal Power. The Names and Actions of their Kings, 
For and the Time of their Reigns, are alſo not eaſily to be de- 
Di.. termined ; for the Liſt that has been publiſhed of theſe 
not. Kings, is not ſo authentick, but that it may be called in 
heir queſtion: And as to the Tranſactions of thoſe Times 
they they are moſt of them taken out of ancient Dany « and 
fabulous Legends, and ſome of them out of the Allego- 
„ ical Traditions of their ancient Poets or Scalders, whiclt 
have perhaps been too much wreſted and ſtrain d by fome 
rin. Authors. Johanne: Magnus makes Magog, the Son of f Tom 
Japhet, Grandſon of Noah, the firſt Founder of the Scy- gathick 
the thick and Gothick Nations, and fays, that from his two Nat on. 
Sons, Sweno and Gather, or Geg, the Swed:/h and Gothi/h 
ves Nations had their Names. He relates, that after this Fa- 
ales ily was WY Ar Sweden was, during the ſpace of 
up- four hundred Years, under the the Government of certain 
But Judges; and that about eight hundred Years after the 
ro. Deluge, both the Kingdoms of the Swedes and Goths 
nce || were united under Bericus, who in Perſon planted a Co- 
aiſe | lony of the Goths beyond the Seas, after having con- 
quered the Linmmrugii, who then inhabited Fruſſia, from 
whence he extended his Conqueſts over the Vandals. A 
conſiderable time after, theſe Nations ſettled themſelves 
not far from the Mouth of the River Danube, near the 
P. black Sea, from whence having undertaken ſeveral Expe- 
* Ml ditions both in Aſia and Europe, at laſt in the third and 
fourth Centuries after the Birth of Chriſt, they 3 
5 ; 7 e h 


Othin er 
Woden. 


Frotho. 
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An Introduction to the 
the Roman Provinces on the South- ſide of the Danube; 
and carried their conquering Arms into Italy and Spain, 


where they erected two Kingdoms. But the greateſt 
part of this Relation is contradicted by Meſinus, who 


alſo rejects the Liſt that Johannes Magnus has given vs 


of the Kings before our Saviour's Birth, alledging that 
the Times before Chriſt's Nativity are all involved in 
fabulons Narrations as to thoſe Northern Parts, and 
that moſt of theſe Kings lived aſter the Birth of our Sa- 
viour. However, ſince even the Chronology of the firſt 
Centuries after Chriſt's Nativity, under the Genealogy 
of thofe Kings, is fomewhat uncertain in theſe Coun- 
tries, it will ſuffice to mention here ſome few of the 


moſt Famous among them, till the latter Times furniſh 


us with an Opportunity to relate things with more Cei- 
tainty. | 


F. 2. Sixty Years before the Birth of Chriſt, the fa- 
mous Ot hin or Moden, 5 driven by Pompey out of Aſia 
with a great Number of People, firſt conquered Ruſſia, 
afterwards the Saxons and Danes, and laſt of all Norway 
and Sweden, about twenty four Years before the Birth 
of Chrift. Otbin kept for himſelf Sweden anly, yet fo, 
that all the other Scandinavean Princes ſhould own him 
as their Supreme Lord; from whence came that Cuſtom | 


which was uſed for ſeveral hundred Years after, viz. 


That at the great and general Meetings of theſe Nati- 
ons, the King of Denmark uſed to hold the Bridle of the 
King of Sweden's Horſe whilſt he mounted it, and the 
King of Norway the Stirrup. He was ſucceeded by Fro- 


tho ſirnamed Forgo, who covered the Temple at Up/ſal 


with Gold, and ſurrounded its. Pinacle with a Golden 
Chain. After him were theſe following Kings, Mord, 
Sgtrug, Aſunind, fo, Hynding, Regner, Halvard, Helgo, 
Atti luus, Hot her, Roderick, ſirnamed Singabond, Hogmor, 
Hogrin, Frick, Haldan, Sivand, Erick, Haldan, Ungrin, 
Regnald. About the Year 588. Rodolpb was King of the 
Goths, but being vanquiſhed by the Angles, whom he left 
in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, he himſelf fled into Ita, 
where he ſought Sanctuary of Theedorick the King of 
the Gaths. At that time Fretho, either the Son, or elſe a 
Kinſman of Regnald, was King of Sweden, to whom 
ſucceeded theſe following Kings, Flums, Swercher, Va- 
ander, Viſfur, who was burnt by his own Sons, — 
5 Te | er, 
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History of SWEDEN. 
ter, who was ſacrificed by his own Subjects to their Idol at 
Up al, Domar, Digner, Dager, Angus, who was hang'd 
by his own Wife Altrick and Erick, who flew one ano- 
ther in a Duel; Ingo, Hugler, Haco, engen Hacquin, 
ſirna med Ring, under whoſe Reign that moſt memorable 
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Battle at Brauolla was fought, betwixt the Swedes and Bil- 
Danes, where thirty thouſand Men were killed on the Breton 


Daniſh, and twelve thouſand on the Swed:/ fide. This 
King ſacrificed nine of his Sons to the Idol at Upſal, and 
would have. done the ſame by the tenth, who was the 
only Heir left to the Kingdom, if he had not been pre- 
vented by the Swedes. To him ſucceeded his Son Ep:1- 
tus, whom followed in the Kingdom of Sweden, Othar, 
Adel, Oftan, Ingward, Amund, Sivard, Hiret, or Hirolt, 
who married his Daughter Thera to Regnald, then King 


of Denmark. Ingellus the Son of Amund, ſucceeded Hi- Ingelua 


rot in the Kingdom of Sweden; who the Night after his 


Coronation cauſed ſeven of thoſe petty Princes, that 
were Vaſſals of the Crown of Sweden, to be burnt in 
their Lodgings ; and afterwards exerciſed the ſame-Cru- 
elty againſt five more of the ſame Rank. His Daughter 
Aſa, that was married to Gudrot, a Prince of Schonen, 
exceeded her Pather in Cruelty ; for having murthered 


her Husband and his Brother, ſhe betray'd the Country 
to the Enemies; which ſo exaſperated Ivan, the Son of 


Regner King of Denmark, that he fell with great Fury 
upon Ingellus, who had taken his Daughter into his Pro- 


tection, deſtroying all with Fire and Sword. Ingellus 


being reduced to the utmoſt Extremity, by the Advice of 
his Daughter burnt hi mfelf, his Daughter, and the whole 
Family, in his own Palace, except his Son Olaus, who 


| ſheltred himſelf in Wermeland, After the Death of In- 


gellus, a certain Nobleman of an ancient Family in Swe- 
den, whoſe Name was Charles, aſſumed the Royal Title 
and Power, but Rægnar King of Denmark, who pretended 


that it belonged to his Son, ſent a Challenge to the ſaid 


Charles, and having killed him in the Combat, transferr'd 
the Kingdom of Sweden to his Son Bero or Born, who 
was Fhrot's Daughter's Son. | 


8. 3. Inder the Reign of this Bero or Biorn, Anſpa- 
ius, a Monk of Corvey, and afterwards Biſhop of Bre- 


men, was ſent into Sweden, by the Emperor Lewrs the Do 


Ficus, to preach the Goſpel in that Kingdom. 2 the 
= King 


Bero. 


C. 829. 


The Chriſtian 
arine firſt 
taught in 
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King refuſing to hearken to his Doctrine, was by the 
Swedes baniſhed the Kingdom, together with his Father 
Regner. His Succeſſor Amend did alſo rule but a very 
few Years ; for he having raiſed a moſt horrible Perſecu- 
tion againſt the Chriſtians, was in like manner baniſhed 
the Kingdom. The Swedes being quite tired out with 
Amnund's tyrannical Government, called in Olaus, out of 
Wermeland, to be their King, who, to eſtabliſh himſelf 
in the Throne, married the 8 of Regner to his 


Son Ingo, and thereby obtained the quiet Poſſeſſion of 


the Two Kingdoms of the Swedes and Goths. Not many 
Years after Anſgarius returned into Sweden, and con- 
verted Olaus (who then reſided at Birca, a moſt popu- 


lous City) to the Chriſtian Faith. Olaus then marched 


with a potent Army into Denmark, and having committed 
the Adminiſtration of that Kingdom to his Son Ennige- 


' rus, returned into Sweden; where he was by his Heathen 


Subjects ſacrificed to their Idol at Upſal. His Son Ingo, 
the better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, married the 
King of Denmark's Daughter, and afterwards was killed 
in the War againſt the RYufſrans. To him ſucceeded his 
Son Erick, ſirnamed Weatherhat, famous for his Skill in 
Witchcraft, who was ſucceeded by his Son Erick, ſir- 
named Segherſell, who conquered Finland, Courland Li- 
vonia and Eſthen. From Denmark he re- took Holland and 
Schonen, and at laſt drove the Daniſh King Sweno out of 
Denmark, who could not recover his Kingdom till after 
the Death of the former. His Son Stænchil, ſirnamed 
the Mild, was baptized at Szgtung (a great City at that 
time) and having deſtroy d the Idol at Uyſal, and forbid 
his Subjects upon pain of Death to ſacrifice to the Idols, 
the Pagans were ſo enraged thereat, that they ſlew and 
burnt him near Lyſal, and with him the two Chriſtian 
Prieſts that were ſent to him by the Biſhop of Hamburg. 
His Brother Olaus nevertheleſs obtained from King Ethel. 
red of England ſeveral Chriſtian Prieſts, who not only 


5 preached the Goſpel in Sweden, but alſo the King and a 


great number of People were baptized by one of them 
call d Szpfred, ina Fountain call'd Husby, which is call'd 
St. Szpfred's Kalla Well to this Day. This Olaus was ſir- 


named Stat onung, 7.e. King of Tribute, becauſe upon 
the Perſwaſion of the Engliſb Prieſts he granted to the 


Pope a Yearly Tax againſt the Saracens, which was called 
Romezsket. He took from Oluf Triggeſo the Kingdom of 
: | - Norway, 
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Norway, which however the latter recovered afterwards ; 
This Olaus Skotkonung was alſo the firſt who made a per- 
fect Union betwixt the two Kingdoms of the Swedes and 
Goths, who had hitherto been often at great Enmity with 
one another, - E 

To Olaus ſucceeded his Son Amund, under whoſe 7: Swedes 
Reign the Chriſtian Religion encreaſed very ſucceſsfully 574 Gorbs 
in Sweden; after him reigned his Brother Ammnd, irs $7,,gm, 
named Slemme, a Man very negligent both in maintain- Amund. 
ing Religion and Juſtice. He was flain with the greateſt gmt 
part of his Army by Gnut King of Denmark, near a 
Bridge called Strangepelle. After his Death the Goths 
and Swedes diſagreed about the Ele&ion of a new King, 
the firſt chooſing Haquin, ſfimamed the Red, the latter Haquin ie 
Stenchill the Younger. At laſt it was agreed betwixt Ked. 
them, that Haquin being pretty well in Years, ſhould re- 
main King during his Life, and ſhould be ſucceeded by 
Stenchill. After the Death of Haquin, who reigned thir- 
teen Years, Stenchill the Tunger, Olaus Skotkonung 's Si- Stenchil. 
ſter's Son, began his Reign, who vanqui ſhed the Danes in 
three great Battles. To him ſucceeded Ingo, ſirnamed Ingo , 
the P:ous, This King utterly deſtroy d the Idol at Upſal, *'**: 
which ſo enraged his Pagan Subjects, that they baniſhed 
him the Kingdom, and — murthered him in Scho- 
nen: He was buried in a Convent called Wamherm in 
Weft-Gothland. After him reigned with great Applauſe Haiſten. 
his Brother Halſtan, to whom ſucceeded his Son Philip. gc. 1986. 
Ingo, Philip's Son, and his Queen Ragvild, were alſo very Ingo. 
famous for their Piety and other Virtues: She was after 4. c. 1738. 
her Death honoured as a Saint, and her Tomb frequently 
viſited at Ta/ge. This King left no Sons, but two Daugh- 
ters, Chriſtiana and Margaret; the firſt was marry d to 
St. Erick, the ſecond to Magnus King of Norway. He 
was poiſoned by the Eaft-Goths, who were grown weary 
of the Swedi/h Government. Under the Reign of theſe 
five laſt Kings there were Golden Times in Sweden ; the 
Chriſtian Faith was then eſtabliſhed, and the Subjects 
lived in Peace and Plenty. 


d. 4. After the Death of Ingo, the Eaf7-Goths, with- 
out the Conſent of the other Provinces, made one Rag- Ragwald: 
wald Knapholfde, a Man of great bodily Strength, but capboltde. 
— no great Wiſdom, their King, who was ſlain by the 
eft-Goths. In his ſtead _ - aft-Goths choſe Swercher II. Swercher 17. 


a very 
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a very good King, who nevertheleſs was murder d by 

one of his Servants. After the Death of Swercher, the 

Eaſt Goths choſe his Son Charles for their King; but the 

= Swedes at their, General Aſſembly at Upſal elected 

Ra. e Erick the Son of Feſward, he having marry d Chriſtiana 
the Daughter of Ingo, ſirnamed the Picus. But both the 

Swedes and Goths, conſidering afterwards how neceſſary 

it was to keep up the Union betwixt theſe two King- 

doms, made an Agreement that Erick ſhould remain King 

over both Kingdoms, and that Charles ſhould ſucceed him, 

and that afterwards their Heirs ſhould rule the King- 

dom in the ſame manner alternatively. This Er:ck ha- 

ving reduced the Funs to their former Obedience, obliged 

them to receive the Chriſtian Doctrine. He alſo ordered 

the ancient Conſtitutions of the Kingdom to be collected 

A. C.1154-1nto' one Book, which was called after his Name, St. E- 
1160, rick's Law. He was flain in the Meadows near Upſal 
by Magnus the King of Denmark's Son, who having fir 

defeated his Army, was proclaimed King. But the Swedes: 

and Got hs under the Conduct of Charles the Son of Swer- 

cher, fell again with ſuch Fury upon the Danes, that 

N they killed all the Danzs, with their King and his Son 
Charles tke upon the Spot, and out of the Spoil built a Church near 

Sm of er. Upſal, which they called Denmark. Thereupon Charles 

1168. the bon of Swercher, became King of Denmark, who 
yg Krick reigned with a general Applauſe, till Cnut the Son o 
— Erick returned out of Norway, and under pretence that 

he had abetted his Fathers Death, ſurprized and killed 

him. His Lady and Children fled into Denmark, where 

having got ſome Aſſiſtance, they joined with the Goths 

under the Conduct of Roll, the Brother of Charles, to 

recover the Kingdor1; but their General was killed up- 

on the Spot, and their Forces diſperſed by Cnut, Erick's 

Fon. After which he reigned very peaceably for the 

ſpace of twenty three Years. After the Death of Cut, 

Swercher. the Son of Charles, was made King of Sweden, 

but had for his Rival Erick, the Son of the laſt deceaſed 

swercher III King. At laſt the difference was thus compoſed, that 

_ Swercher ſhould remain King during his Life, but ſhould 

be ſucceeded by Erick. Rut Swercher, who notwitſtand- 

ing this Agreement, was for ſettling the Crown upon his 

Family, did barbaracuſly murther all the Sons of Cnut 

120% except Erick, who eſcaped into Norway, from whence 

be returned with ſome Forces, and being aſſtſted 17 
„ 1 the 


4153 — 


died in Wife ſor 
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the Swedes, vanquiſh'd Swercher, whofled into Weſt Goth 
land. Swercher having obtained Succours of fixteenthou- 
ar, the wa, of Denmark, at- 


ſand Men, from Waldemar, 
tempted to tecover his Kingdom, but was miſerably 
beaten by Erick Army, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping in- 


to Denmark; from whence he not long after fell again 1202; 
into Weft Gothland, but was again defeated and ſlain in e page 
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Battle, leaving Erick Cnutſon in the quiet Poſſeſſion of Cnutſon- 
the Throne, who renewed the former Agreement made 1419. 


betwixt theſe two Families, and conſtituted Fohz, the Son 
of Swercher, his Succeſſor in the Kingdom. He marry'd 
Ricknot, the Siſter of Waldemar King of Denmark, and 


greement, Fohn the Son of Swercher, who reigned but 
three Years, and died alſo in the Iſle of Miſingſoe, which 
was the general place of Reſidence of the Swediſh Kings 
in thoſe Days. FED | 


To him ſucceeded iccording to A- 


& 5. After the Death of John Erick, the Son of the Erick | 


former King Erick, became King of Sweden, who being 


lame, and beſides this liſping, was Sirnamed the Liſper. 
There was about that time a very potent Family in Swe- 
den, called the Tolekungers, who aimed at the Crown. To 
bring theſe over to his Party, the King- had married 
three of his Siſters to three of the chiefeſt among them, 
he himſelf having married Katherine the Daughter of 
Sweno Tolekunger. But theſe being grown more potent 


by this Alliance, Cnut Tolekunger rebelled. againſt the 


King, and having worſted him, . obliged him to fly into 
Denmark ; from whence he ſoon returned with a ſtrong 
Army and vanquiſhed apy 1 and having cauſed him 
and Halingar his Son to be flain, reſtored the Peace of 
the Kingdom. Under the Reign of this King it was 
that Gubelimus Sabineuſis, the Pope's Legate, did firſt for- 


A 


bid the Prieſts in Sweden to marry, whereas before that celibacy of 
time it had been a common Cuſtom among the Prieſts ““ £20 


= 


atroduced 


there to marry, as well as Lay- men. This Erick, by the in Sweden 
Conduct of his Brother-in-law Briger, forced the Finnes i256; 


to return to Obedierice, and to receive the Chriſtian 
Faith, and built ſeveral Fortreſſes upon their Frontiers, 
He died without Iſſue in Wi/inoſoe. Whilſt Birger Terl 


was abſent in Finland, the States made Waldemar, the wi demat} 


eldeſt Son of Birger Ter! their King, as being the deceaſed 
King's Siſter's Son: 


f 2; next 


Who being crown d in the Year 1251. 
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next enſuing, the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom was 
committed, during his Minority, to his Father Birger, 
who .augmented the Law-Book, and deſerved ſo wel of 
the Publick, that upon the requeſt of the Eftates, he was 


created a Duke; whereas before he had been only an Earl, 


or as it is in their ancient Language, Terl. He met with 


great oppoſition from the Tolekungers. But the Duke, un- 


der pretence of making an Agreement with them, after 


having granted them a ſafe Conduct, perſuaded them to 


give him a Meeting, where having made them all Priſo- 
ners, he cauſed them to be executed, except Charles Tole- 
kunger, who fled into Pruſſia, and remained there all his 
Life-time. Things being thus ſettled, he married his 


Son to Sophia, the Daughter cf Erick King of Denmark, 


and laid the firſt Foundation of the Caſtle and City of 
Stockholm ; and tho' his Son was become of Age, yet he 
did never ſurrender the Government to him as long as he 
lived, He died after he had been Regent fifreen Years, 
leaving four Sons, Waldomar King of Sweden, Magnus 
Duke of Sundermarland, Erick of Smaland, and Benedict 
of Finland, who afterwards raiſed great Diſturbances : 


For Waldomar having, during his Pilgrimage to Rome 


and Feruſalem, left the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to 
his Brother Magnus, at his return accuſed him of having 
aimed at the Crown. The States of Sweden held an Al- 
ſembly at Strengneſs, to compoſe theſe Differences if poſ- 
ſible ; but met with ſo much Difficulty, that it was im- 
poſſible to be effected. Upon which, Magnus and Erik 
retiring into Denmark, ſoon returned from thence with a 
conſiderable Force; and having routed the Vanguard of 
King Waldomar, made him their Priſoner. Whereupon 
Magnus called together the Eſtates of the Kingdom; who 
being moſt of them in his Party, adjudged the whole 
Kingdom to Duke Magnus, except only Eaſt and Meß- 
Gothland, Smaland and Dat, which the King was to have 
for his ſhare. Eut this Agreement laſted not long; for 


the Danes, who had not received their Subſidies promiſed 
by \ agnus, ſiding with Waldomar, the War was re- 


newed, which was carried on with various Succeſs ; till 
at laſt the Danes having received Satisfaction for the 
Money due to them, left Valilomar in the Lurch, who 
in the Preſence of the Eſtates, reſigned the Kingdom to 


Magnus. | 


& 6. Mal. 
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& 6. Waldomar having reſigned the Kingdom, Map mus Magins 


was crown d at Upſal; who reſumed the Title of King 


of the Swedes and Goths, which had not been uſed by his 


Predeceſſors ever ſince the time of Olaus Skotkonung, 
but is ſince retained by the Kings of Sweden to this Day. 
Under this King's Reign the Family of the Tolekungers 
began to raiſe new Commotions, and being aſſiſted by 
ſome of the Nobility, murthered Ingemar Danſchkep, the 
King's Favourite, and took Gerhard, the Earl of Holſtein, 


and Father-in-law to the King, Priſoner, laying alſo cloſe. 


Siege to the Caſtle of Foncoping; which obliged the 
King to appeaſe them for that time by fair Promiſes ; 
But not long after the Earl was releaſed, the King ac- 
cuſed them before the Aſſembly of the Nobility, of High- 
Treaſon, and cauſed them all to be executed at Stock- 
bolm, except Philip of Runby, who was fain to redeem 


his Life at a very dear Rate. With this Stroke the 


Greatneſs of the Family of the Tolekungers was quite 


laid in the Duſt. Having thus ſettled his Affairs, he 


got his Lady Hedwig crowned at Suderaſping ; and with 
the Advice of the Senators, made King Maldomar a Pri- 


ſoner in the Caſtle of Nicoping, where he died four 


Years after. Magnus died in Wiſigneio, and was buri- 


ed at Stockholm in the Church of the Gray- Friars, hav- 


1219. 


1288. 
1250. 


ing left the Tuition of his Son Birger, who was but Birger 12. 


Eleven Vears of Age, and the Care of the Kingdom, to 
Torckel Cnutſon the Rix-Marſhall. Torckel Cnutſon was 
Regent ſor the Space of Thirteen Years, during which 
time he impriſoned King Maldomar's Sons; but after 
their Deceaſe, he ſent an Army into Carelia, and induced 
them to receive the Chriſtian Faith; he built on their 
Frontiers the Fortreſs of Wibourzh, and took from the 
Ruſſians, Kelkbelm. King Birger being by this time come 
to the Years of Maturity, married Mareta, the Daughter 
of Erick King of Denmark; and having ſent new For- 
ces into Carelia and Ingermania, built the Fortreſs of 


1292. 


Norburg, on the Frontiers of Ruſſia, which however a 


few Years after was re-taken and demolithed by the Ruf- 
pow Soon after he declared his Son Magnus, who was 
at three Years old, his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, which 


was confirmed by the chief Men of the Kingdom, and 


eſpecially by his Brothers. But this ſolc*an Tranſacti- 


on was of no long 5 for his Brothers * 


. 


1303. 
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ly fell into Diviſions among themſelves, and the two 


_ yqunger growing miſtruſtful of the King, the Marſhal re- 


tir d firſt into Denmark, and from thence into Norway, 
to make uſe of that King's Interceſſion to recover their 
Inheritance, which King Birger had ſeiz d upon: But all 
this proving ineffectual, they made ſeveral Inroads into 
WeR-Gothland, and kill'd and diſpers d the Swedi/h 
Troops that were ſent to oppoſe them. The King went 
at laſt in Perſon with an Army, and was met by his 
Brothers with ſome Forces Which they had obtain d of 
the King of Norway; when by the Interceſſion of ſome 
Senators, the Differences betwixt the Brothers were com- 
pos d, and the two younger reſtored to their Eſtates in 
Sweden. This Agreement coſt the old Torckel his Head, 


who, under pretence of having upheld the Animoſities 


betwixt the Brothers, and ſome other Matters laid to his 
Charge, was beheaded at Scołholm. But no ſooner was 


this wife Man dead, but the two younger Brothers be- 


gan to aim again at the Crown; and having ſurpriz d the 
King and Queen at their Country-Seat, call'd Hatuna, 
forced him to reſign the Kingdom, and to ſurrender the 
Crown and City of Stockholm to his Brother Erick, who 
made the King a Priſoner in the Caſtle of Micoping; but 
his Son Magnus was, during this Tumult, carried into 


Denmark. The King of Denmark undertook three ſeve- 


ral Expeditions: to relieve his Brother-in-law and Siſter, 
but to no great purpoſe, only that at laſt it was agreed, 
that the King, Queen and their Children ſhould be ſer 


at Liberty, and the Matter decided in the Aſſembly of 
the Senate of the Kingdom. The Senate being accord - 


ingly call d together at Arbop a, it was there concluded, 
that in caſe King Birger would pardon all paſt Injuries, 
and be contented with what part of the Kingdom ſhould 
be aſſign'd to him, he ſhould be at Liberty; which-was 
perform'd accordingly, the Senate and his Brothers ha- 
ving again ſworn. Fealty to him. Thus Matters ſeemed 
to be compoz'd for the preſent. But not long after Erick 
King of Denmark, having made an Alliance with Haquin 
King of Norway, came with an Army of 60090 Men into 
Sweden, to aſſiſt King Birger in bringing his Brothers 
under his Subj/eftion ; their firſt! Succeſs was anſwerable 
to their great Preparations, having taken 7encopin, and 


forced the Dukes Forces to fly before him; but the Danes, 


who began to be in want of Proviſions, being pay of 
| | them 


— 
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them gone home, there was a Meeting appointed betwixt 
the Brothers at Halmburgh, where the former Agree: 
ment made at Arboga was renew d; by Virtue of which 538 
Duke Erick was to have Weſft-Gothland, Dabt, Halland;: : 
Wermeland and Smaland Duke Waldemar was to have 
for his ſhare, Upland Oeland, and part of Fuland: the 
reſt to remain under the King, and the Dukes to hold their 
Poſſeſſions in Fief from him. Thus all Animoſities ſeem=. 
ed to be laid afide, and the three Brothers lived in great 
Splendour, ſtriving to out- do one another in Magnificence; 
which occaſioning ſome new Taxes, proved alſo the o- 
caſion of ſome Inſurrections in the Kingdom, which 
were nevertheleſs happily appeaſed, and Peace reſtored 
to the whole Kingdom. 1 Mgt 36 eee 
In the mean while, Duke Waldemary in his Journey 
from Calmar to Stockholm, gave a Viſit to the King at 
Nicoping, who not only treated him with extraordinary 
Civility, but alſo deſired him to return and bring his Bro: 
ther along with him, by which means he hop'd that the 13:7. 
very Seeds of their former Animoſities betwixt them 
5 might be rooted out. Waldemar, overcome by theſe fair 
Promiſes, over-perſwaded his Brother Erick, who was ve- 


” ry averſe to it at firſt, but at laſt'conſente4. Being arrived 
6 in the Caſtle where the King was, they were kindly" re- 
2 ceiv'd, and ſplendidly entertain d at Supper; but they 
25 had not been long in Bed, and moſt of their Servants 
92 diſpers d into ſeveral Quarters of the Town, when they 
io: were made Priſoners, beaten, abus d, and half naked, 
1 | loaded with Irons, thrown into a firong Tower, their 
1, Servants being all either kill'd or taken Priſoners. This 
9 


done, the King march'd directly for Stock holm, in hopes 
4 to ſurprize the City; but the News of this barbarous 
Act having been already carried thither, they not only 
repulſed, but purſued him to Nicoping. The King per- 
ceiving that they intended to beſiege Nicoping, retir d to 
Streckeburgh ; but before his departure having caus d the 
Doors of the Priſon to be barricado'd up, he threw the 
Keys into the River, and commanded upon pain of 
Death, not to open the Doors till his return. Soon af- 
ter Nicoping was beſieged, but before it could be forc d, 
both the Brothers died with Famine, King Birger hav- 
ing by this treacherous FaR, ' animated the whole King- 
dom againſt him, fought for Aid in Denmaræ; and hav- | 
ing obtain'd ſome Forces, ſhifted with them from Place 
RY ESD | Ff 4 | | 10 
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to Place, till ſome of them were ſurpriz'd at Sudercoping 3 
and the Danz/h Horſe having alſo left Nicoping the Kin 
deſtitute of all, retired with the Queen into Gothland, 
leaving his Son Magnus in the Caſtle of Steckeburgh. The 
Swedes having immediately after inveſted the Place, for- 
ced it to ſurrender by Famine, and ſent Magnus Priſoner 
to Stockholm. There the Senate of the Kingdom made 
Matthew Ketelmundſon Regent of Sweden, who vigo- 
rouſly proſecuted the Remains of the King's Party; which 
oblig'd King Birger to ſeek for ſhelter by Chriftopher 
King of Denmark. | | 


S. 7. After King Birger had left Gothland, the Eſtates 
aſſembled at Upſal choſe for their King Magnus the 
Son of Duke Erick, who was then but three Years old. 
The next Year Magnus the Son of King Birger, not- 
withſtanding that the Senate and Eſtates of the Kingdom 


had ſworn Fealty to him as to their future King, was 
villainouſſy ſentenced to Death, and beheaded according- 
ly; and King Birger and his Queen died ſoon after for 


Grief. But the Swedzs, who had conceived great Hopes 
of their new King, found themſelves extremely deceiv d 
in their Expectation after the Death of Ketelmundſon, 
who at firſt managed Affairs with great Prudence, For 
the King being of Age, married Blanch the Daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Namur; and laying aſide the old Coun- 


cellors, made uſe of the Advice of his young Favourites, 


among whom one Benedict, born in Weft-Gothland, had 
the chief Place. The Inhabitants of Schonen being ſe- 


verely oppꝛeſs d by the Holſtæiners, put themſelves under 


his Protection, which was afterwards confirmed by Wal- 


domar, King of Denmark, and the Sound by common 
Conſent, made the common Borders of theſe two King- 


doms on that ſide. After he had ruled twelve Years in 
Peace, he undertook an Expedition againſt the Ruſſians, 
which ſucceeded very ill, he being obliged to buy Peace 


by the Surrender of a Part of Carelia. His Treaſury 


being mightily exhauſted, he not only impoſed new and 
heavy. Taxes upon the People, but — great many 
of the Crown- Lands. Soon after, Pope Clement VI. 


excommunicated him, becauſe he had applied the Re- 
venues of St. Feter, given to the Reman Chair by Olaus 


Skotkonung, to the uſe of the Rufian War. The People 
being extremely diſcontented at theſe Proceedings, the 
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ling, at the perſuaſion of the Senate, cauſed his two 
(ons to be declar'd Kings, viz. Erick of Sweden, and Ha- 
quin of Norway. The Nobility being now headed by a 


new King, began to withdraw their Obedience from the 
dd, and killed his Favourite Benedict. The King, who 


of Denmark ; which ſo exaſperated the Nobility, that 
they obliged the young King Erick to take up Arms a- 


laſt the Kingdom was divided betwixt them, the Father 


Daht, North- Halland, Weft-Gothland, and Oæland. But 
Schonen, Blackingen, South-Halland, Eafi-Gothland, 
Smaland and Finland, fell to the Son's ſhare. | 
nued betwixt the 
ter, the Father having ſent for his Son, under pretence 


ing put again into the poſſeſſion of the whole Kingdom, 
ſtudied nothing but Revenge againſt the Nobility. The 
better to compaſs his Deſign, he made an underhand 
Alliance with the King of Denmark, unto whom he ſur- 
rendred Schonen; who not only took Poſſeſſion of it, 
but alſo by the Connivance of King Magnus, fell into 


Boors, plundered the whole Country, and demoliſhed 
Borgholm, The Swedes being thus put to a Nonplus, ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the Protection of Haquin King of 
Norway, who made his Father Magnus a Priſoner in the 


ſuaded King Haquin to marry the Daughter of Henry 
Earl of Holſtein, which he ſeemingly conſented to at 
that time. But the Bride in her Voyage into Sweden, 
being driven on the Coaſt of Denmark, was detained by 
Waldomar King of Denmark, who intended to marry his 
Daughter to King Haquin. Thereupon Albert Duke of 
Mecklenbuyph, and the Barls of Holſtein, denounced War 
againſt the K 
hide; but King Waldomar had in the mean time ſo 
well concerted Affairs with Haquin, that he reſolved to 
marry Margaret his Daughter; fo the Bride was ſet at 
| Liberty: But being arrived in Sweden, was ſo ſlightly 


. . N ww ww ' ww @ n . 


now began to ſee his Errour, ſought for Aid from the King 


gainſt his Father, which occaſion d a bloody War, till at 


having allotted him, Upland, Gothland, Wormeland, 


RY this Agreement, the jealouſie conti- 
ather and the Son; and not long af- 


of ſome Buſineſs of great Moment, he was there poy- 
ſoned by his Mether. King Magnus by his Death be- 


Gothlani and Oeland, where he killed a great many 


Caſtle of Ca/mar. The Senate of the Kingdom then per- 


ing of Denmark, if he did not releaſe the 


| received by King I. agnus, who in the meantime had * | 
s 6 8 tainc 
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tain d his Liberty, that ſhe retir d into a Nunnery ; and 
thoſe Senators who urg'd King Haquin to perform his 
Marriage- contract, were by Mag nus banith'd the King- 
dom, who ſoon aſter married his Son to Margaret, then 

but eleven Years old. At this Wedding held at Copen- 
hagen, Waldemar cauſed the Parents of Haquin to be 
poyſon'd. Queen Blenha died immediately, but King 
Magnus, was preſerv'd by the Skill of his Phyſician. 


- $58; Thoſe Swediſb Lords that were bamiſt'd by King 
Magnus, having for ſometime lived in Gotbland, did at 
laſt agree among themſelves to elect Henry Earl of Hol- 
ſtein, King of Sweden. But he being a Man in Years, 
and not willing to entangle himſelf in thoſe troubleſome 
Afairs, recommended to them Albert Duke of Meck/en- 
burgh, King Magnus's Siſter's Son. The baniſh'd Lords 
therefore having choſen his ſecond Son, whoſe Name was 
likewiſe Albert, their King, carried him into Gothland, 
and from} thence to Stockholm, which they eaſily took, 
being aſſiſted by a ſtrong Party within the City. Having 
then call d together ſuch of the Nobility as they knew 
a to be Enemies to King Mapmes, they proclaimed Al- 
$354 bert King in the City of Stockholm. Magnus and his 
Son, with a very conſiderable Army, marched againſt 

King Albert into Upland, and were met by him near 
Encoping, where a bloody Battle enſued ; and the Victory 

inelining to Alberts ſide, King Magnus was taken Pri- 
ſoner, and Haquin wounded, but eſcap'd the Hands of 
1365. his Enemies. During the Impriſonment of King Mag- 
nus, Sweden was reduc'd to a moſt miſerable Condition 
by the Wars that were carried on betwixt King Albert, 
Hagquin and Waldemar, the two laſt ſending: continual 

Supplies into Sweden to uphold their Party, and Haquin 

being grown ſo ſtrong, that he defeated King Albert in a 
4371. Battle, and beſieged Stockholm. And at laſt it was a- 

_ greed that King Magnus ſhould have his Liberty, paying 
a Ranſom of 12050 Marks of fine Silver, and reſign the 
Crown of Sweden and Schonen to King Albert ; which 
was performed accordingly. King Magnus retired into 
Norway, where he' was drowned by accident. King Ha- 
quin did not long ſurvive his Father, and his Son Olaus 
dying very young, Queen Margaret his Mother after his 

deceaſe was ſole Queen of Norway, By the Death of this 
Glaus the ancient Race of the .Swed;ſb Kings were extin- 

; ouith'd, 
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guiſh'd, which ever ſince the time of St. Erick, viz. for 
the ſpace of 200 Years, had ruled in Sweden. Not long 
after Waldemar King of Denmark died, without leaving 
any Male Heirs behind him; in whoſe ſtead the Danes, 
to unite Norway with Denmark, declared his Daughter 
Margaret their Queen. King Al bert, by the Death of 
his Enemies, being now eftablith'd in the Throne of Swe- 
den, began to ſlight the Swedi/þ Nobility, and to em- 
ploy the Germans in his Service; and his Treaſury be- 
ing exhauſted. by the War which was carried on a- 
gainſt Denmark, he demanded from the States that part 
of the Revenues of the Clergy, and ſome of the Lands 
which belonged to the Nohility, ſhould be incorporated 
with the Crown ; which they refuſing to conſent to, he 
nevertheleſs purſued his Intentions by open Violence. In 
fine, whilſt ſome ſided with the King, the reſt were con- 
ſulting how to deliver themſelves from theſe Oppreſſions, 
and having. renounc'd their Obedience to King Albert, 


ſought for Protection from Margaret Queen of Denmark; Margaret. 
which ſhe granted them, upon Condition that if ſhe-de- 


liverd them from King Albert, ſhe ſhould be Queen of 
Sweden; which the Swedes being forc'd to accept of, ſhe 
was proclaim'd Queen of Sweden, This provd the oc- 
caſion of unſpeakable Miſeries, both Parties committing 
great Outrage in the Country, that had been quite exhau- 


ied before by King Albert; who at laſt was fore d to pawn . Fl | 


the Iſle of Gothland for 20000 Nobles to the Fruſſian 
Knights of the Croſs. But after all, being not able to 
defray the Charges of the War, he challenged Queen 
Margaret to a Battle, to be fought in the Plains of Tal- 
0 


k ping in Wef-Gothland. The appointed Day being come, Th Yate! 
a 


of Talkop- 


loody Battle was fought in the beforemention d Plain, 
where the Queen's Forces at laſt obtain d the Victory, ; 
King Albert and his Son being taken Priſoners. But 
this Victory rather increaſed than diminiſhed the Miſe- 
ries under which the Kingdom had groaned before, be- 
cauſe the Dukes of Mecklenburgh, Earls of Holſtein, and 
the Hanſe Towns, ſided with King Alberts Party, and 
ſent conſtant Supplies from Roftock and Viſinar, by Sea, 
to Stockholm, Calmar, and other ſtrong Holds in their 


Poſſeſſion, from whence the German Garriſons made mi- 


ſerable Havock all round the Country: And the Sea-Coaſts 
were extremely infeſted by Privateers, which quite ruined 
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| This pernicious War having thus laſted Seven Vea; 
a Treaty of Peace was ſer on Foot at Helſingburgh, which 


proving fruitleſs, another Meeting was appointed at Ale- 
holm, where it was agreed, that the King and his Son, 
and the reſt of his Priſoners of Note, ſhould be ſer at 
Liberty, upon condition that within the ſpace of three 


Years he ſhould reſign all his Pretenſions to the Kingdom 


into the Hands of Queen Margaret, or elſe return to 
Priſon ; and that in caſe of failure, the Cities of Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, Dantzick, Thorn, Elbingen, Staralſund, Ste- 
tin and Campen, ſhould oblige themſelves to pay 60009 
Marks of fine Silver to the Queen. Thus King Albert 
returned into Mecklenburgh, after he had reigned 23 
Years in Sweden. But notwithſtanding this, hedid not lay 


aſide the hopes of recovering his Kingdom, for which he 


had made great Preparations, if his Son had not died 
two Years after: Upon which he at the appointed time 
reſigned his Pretenſions, and the Places as yet in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion, to the Queen, and at laſt ended his Days in his 


 Native-Country of Meckl-nburgh. Thus Margaret be- 


Dion made 
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came Queen over all the three Northern Kingdoms, which 
the governed with extraordinary Wiſdom ; yet ſo, that 


the Danes were much better ſatisfied with her Govern- 


ment than the Swedes. 


d. 9. Queen Margaret having reſtord Peace to the 
Northern Kingdoms, her next Care was to unite theſe 


three Crowns for ever under one Head. For which pur- 


poſe ſhe ſent for Henry the young Duke of Pomerania, 


her Siſter's Son, whoſe Name to pleaſe the Swedes the 


changed into that of Erick. This Prince, tho very young, 
was in the ſecond Year after the releaſing of King 
Albert, proclaimed King. In the next Year, the .Sena- 
tors and Nobility of all the three Kingdoms being aſſem- 
bled at Colmar, where alſo the young Erick was crowned, 
the Union of the three Kingdoms was propoſed, which 
at laſt was perfected and confirmed by Oath, and by the 
Hands and Seals of the States of the three Kingdoms; 
which might have tended to the great Advantage of theſe 


three Nations, if the Danes had not afterwards broke 


this Union, and endeavoured to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Sweden, which proved the occaſion of bloody 
Wars betwixt theſe two Kingdoms. Bur becauſe King 


Erick was but very young, Queen Margaret had the Ad- 


mini- 
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Government, the Swedes and Nor weg ians ſoon perceived, 


that notwithſtanding the Articles of this Union, the 


Queen preferred the Danes and other Strangers much 
before them, and what Taxes ſhe levied in Sweden, were 
for the moſt part ſpent in Denmark. In the 8th Year af- 
ter King Erick was crowned, Queen Margaret attempted 
to regain the Iſle of Gothland from the Pruſſian Knights, 
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miniſtration of Affairs during his Minority; under which 


without paying the Ranſom; but failing of Succeſs in her 


Enterpriſe, ſhe redeemed it for 10000 Nobles. King 
Erick being by this time arrived at the Years of matu- 
rity, married Ph:zppa, the Daughter of Henry IV. King 
of England; and having after his Aunt's Death, which hap- 


pened not long after, taken upon him the ſole Manage- 


ment of Affairs, he was —_—— in a tedious War with 
Henry Earl of Holſtein, the Hanſe Towns, and the Dukes 


of Mecklenburg and Saxony, about the Dutchy of Sleſ- 


wick; which at laſt coſt him his three Kingdoms. For 


his Subjects being over-charged with Taxes, which were 


employ'd towards the War that could at the beſt prove 


only beneficial to Denmark, it occaſioned great Diſcon- 


tents among them ; beſides that, the King's Officers had 
uſed the Swedes very tyrannically, and the King had 
upon ſeveral occaſions receded from the Articles of Union 
made at Calmar, eſpecially when he fent the moſt ancient 
Swediſh Records into Denmark; this at laſt obliged the 
Swedes to take deſperate Counſels. The firſt Inſurrection 


was made by the Dalekarli, who being headed by a 


certain ancient Nobleman in thoſe Parts, called Engel- 
brecht Engelbrechtſon, beſieged one of the King's Officers 
called Feſſe Erichſon, who had exerciſed great Tyranny- 
over them in his Caſtle, but were afterwards appeaſed 


when he was depoſed, and {another put in his Place. 


But this Calm did not laſt long, for the Boors being a- 
gain ſtirr d up by Engelbrecht, over- run all the neigbour- 
ing Country, deſtroying with Fire and Sword all ſuch 
as would not ſide with them; and being joyn d by one 
Erick Puke, who headed the Northallanders, they took a 
great many ſtrong Holds, killing all the Foreigners they 
met with, whoſe Seats they deſtroy'd, and at laſt for- 
ced the Senate of the Kingdom aſſembled at Waldflena, 
to renounce their Allegiance to the King. Theſe inte- 
ſtine Commotions obliged King Erick to make Peace 


wich the Holfemmers and the Hanſe Towns, and to om 
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all his Forces againſt the Swedes. And this Fleet being 
for a great part deſtroy d by Storm, he arrived with the 


reſt at Stockholm; but not being able to cope with fo 


great a Multitude as Exgelbrecht had raiſed againſt him, he 
was fain to make a Truce with them for twelve Months, 
In the mean while he retired into Denmark, leaving only 
a Gariſon of 600 Men inthe Caſtle of Stockholm. After his 
F was declared Generali ſſimo over all 
the Forces of the Kingdom; who, at laſt, upon the per- 


ſuaſion of the Archbithop Oluf, agreed to a Treaty to 


Char'es 
Cruiſon. 
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be ſet on foot betwixt the King and his Subjects, where 


it was agreed that the Swedes thould again acknowledge 


him for their King, provided he would ſtand to the Uni- 


on; which the King at that time conſented to, reſer- 
ving only to his free diſpoſal, the three Caſtles of Stock. 


bolm, Calmar, and Mccping, all the reſt being to be com- 
mitted to the Government of the Natives of Sweden. 


Thus things ſeemed to be reſtored to the ancient State : 


But no ſooner had the King got the aforeſaid Caſtles 
into his Poſſeſſion, but he began to retract, and having 
left a Garrifon of 500 Men in the Caſtle of Stockholm, 


retired upon a ſudden into Denmark. King Erick having 
thus left the Kingdom a ſecond: time, the Swediſh Sena- 
tors, who feared that he might ſoon return with a greater 


Force, being aſſembled at Arboka, called together the 


whole Nobility, and a Burger-Maſter out of each 
City, to conſult about the preſent Exigency of Affairs; 
but before they could come to any ſteady Reſolution, 
Engelbercht, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Citizens of 


Stockholm, had made himſelf Maſter of that City, and 


befieged the King's Lieutenant in the Caſtle. The 


Treaty being thus broke off, and the Flame of Rebellion 


again re-kindled, the Marſhal Charles Gnutſon was de- 


clared Governor and General of the Kingdom: This 


was like to have occaſioned great Diſturbances, if Engel. 
bercht, who pretended to be injured by this Choice, had 
not been firſt appeaſed with great Promiſes, and after- 


wards murthered by one Benodidt Suenſon, with whom. 
he had an old Quarrel. But Erick Puke, the Chief 


Companion of Engelbrecbt, taking up his Friend's Quar- 
rel againſt his Murtherers that were protected by Gharles 


Cnutſon, it occiſioned great Jcalouſies betwixt them. 


The Caſtles of Stockholm and Calmar, being alſo 5 the 
. ns ing's 
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King's Poſſeſſion, and ſome of the chiefeſt of the Kitig- 
dom grown very jealous of the Greatneſs of the Mar- 
mal, the Treaty was renewed with the King at Calmar, 
who came thither in Perſon, and promiſed to put into 


all Offices and Places of Truſt, Natives of Sweden; and 


having made Benedict Suenſon Governor of the Caſtle of 
Calmar, appointed an Aſſembly of the Senate and Nobi- 
lity to be held in September following, when he would 
be ready to ſurrender all the Strong-holds into the Hands 
of the Natives of Sweden. Soon after, the King in his 
Voyage from Gothland to Sudercoping, was overtaken by 
a violent Storm, wherein moſt of his Ships being loſt, 
he narrowly eſcaped drowning. As ſoon as the: Swedes 
got Notice of this Misfortune, not knowing whether: 


the King was alive or dead, it was reſolved that the: 


laſt Treaty made at Calmar ſhould: remain in force. 


Purſuant to this Decree, the Marſhal having partly by 


great Promiſes, partly by Threats, got into the Poſſeſ- 


ſeſſion of all the Caſtles of the Kingdom, ſeemed to want. 


nothing to accompliſh his Deſigns, but the Title of 
King; whereat Erick Puke being diſguſted, raiſed a 
great number of Boors againſt him, who having defeat- 
ed the Marſhal and his Rs would quickly have put 
an end to his Greatneſs, - if under pretence of Reconci- 
liation, he had not invited Erick Puke to an Interview; 
and notwithſtanding his Faith given, ſent him to Stock- 
holm, where he was beheaded. In the mean while the 
Senators of the Kingdom having got Notice that the 
King was alive, appointed an Aſſembly to be held at 
Calmar, where the King was to fulfil the former Treaty 
but the King not coming at the appointed time, Com- 
miſſioners were ſent into Denmark to treat with him about 
the performance of the Agreement made at Gzlmar, which 
he refuſing to do, they made an underhand League with' 


ſome of the great Men in Denmark againſt King Erick, 


the Effects of which he felt ſoon after. Whilſt theſe 
Things were tranſacting in Denmark, the Marſhal had 
by his Cunning got the whole Power of the Kingdom 
into his Hands, and influenced-the Senate of Sweden to 


_ appoint a certain Day for the King to appear in Sweden, 


and put an end to thoſe Differences betwixt him and the 
Eſtates ; and in caſe of a refuſal}, they renounced their 
Allegiance to him, * | ; 
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But the Archbiſhop Oluf, and ſome of the chief Men 
of the Kingdom, that were diſſatisfyd at the Marſhal's 

Proceedings, did ſo prevail by their Authority, that a 
General Aſſembly of all the Senators of the three Nor- 
thern Kingdoms ſhould be held at Calmar, which in all 
likelihood might have had better ſucceſs than before, if 
the Archbiſhop had not been poiſoned in his Journey thi- 
ther by the Marſhal. Notwithſtanding this, the reſt of 

the Senatois appeared at Calmar, but the King's Com- 
miſſioners refuſing to acknowledge and to confirm the 
Treaty made at Calmar, which the Swedes inſiſted upon, 

the whole Meeting proved fruitleſs. In the mean time 

King Erick was retired with all his Treaſure out of Den- 

marł into Gothland,and the Daniſh Senators, who as well 

as the Swedes, had been diſſatisfy d with the King for a 
conſiderable time before, agreed with the Swedes to re- 
nounce their Allegiance to him, and to chuſe one in his 
ſtead that would maintain the Union betwixt theſe King- 

doms. In purſuance of this Agreement the Danes ſent to 

Sing Chriftopher Duke of Bavaria, who being King Erick a- 

= er Pute Siſter's Son, had for ſome time lived in Denmark, deſiring 

him to accept of that Crown. As ſoon as he was arriv'd 

in Denmark, Ambaſſadors were ſent to the Marſhal and 

the other Senators of Sweden, that were then at Calmar, 

to notifie the arrival of the Duke of Bavaria, and to treat 

with them to receive him alſo for their King, as the only 
means to maintain the Union and Peace betwixt thoſe 

1433. Kingdoms. The Marſhal and his Party were not a little 
ſerprized at this Propoſition ; but perceiving that at the 

Dyet held at Arboga, moſt of the Eſtates were inclined to 
maintain the TJnion, and receive Chriſtopher for their 
King, rhey alſo agreed with the reſt of the Eſtates, and 

Chriftopher was received by the Marſhal and the Senators 
with great Pomp at Calmar, from whence being con- 
duced to Stockholm, and from thence to Ul al, he was 
there crowned King of Sweden, and ſoon after returned. 
into Denmark. Aſter he had reigned four Years, he 
marry d Dorothee the Daughter of Joon, Marquis of 
Brandenburgb; and King Erick, who was yet in the 
Poſſeſſion of Gothland, doing conſiderable Damage to the 
Swediſh Ships, e was prevailed upon by the Se- 
nate to undertake an Expedition into Gothland. Whilſt 
every Body was in great expectation of rhe Succeſs of this 
Enterpriſe, he on a fudden clapt up a Peace with Bins 
| Erick, 
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Erick, leaving him in quiet Poſſeſſion of Gathznd, 
He died at H/mgburgh in his Journey to Foncoping whi- 
ther he had called together the Senate and Nobility of 
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Sweden, having left great Legacies ro ſeveral Churches in 


Sweden; bur the Danes, who had all his Ships, Ammuni- 
tion, rich Furniture, and ready Money in their Hands, 
would not pay one Groat of . | 


After the Death of King Chriſfopher, the Eſtates of Charies 
Sweden that were aſſembled at Stockbolm, were divided Cu˖,ü1ñ 


into two Parties, ſome of them being for deferring the 


Election of a new King till ſuch time as the Senators 
of the three Kingdoms could, at a general Aſſenibly, 
chuſe a King, according to the Union agreed upon be- 


twirt them; but the Marſhal and his Party, which was 


the ſtrongeſt, were for chuſing immediately a King of 
their own: This Conteſt laſted for ſeveral Days, and 
that with ſuch Heat that they were ready to come to 
Blows, till at laſt the Marſhal Charles Cnutſon's Party pre- 
vail d, and he was choſen King of Sweden. But the Danes 
offer d the Crown of Denmark to Adolph Duke of Holftern, 


and he, by reaſon of his old Age, having refuſed to accept 


of it, they made Chriſtian Earl of Oldenburgh, the Duke's 
Siſter's Son, their King. Charles, at the very beginning 
of his Reign, beſieg d King Erick in the Caſtle of Wisby 3 
who having deluded the Swed/b Generals with a Truce, 
did in the mean while provide himſelf with all Neceſſa- 
ries, and was at laſt relieved by Chriſtian King of Den- 
mark ; who ſent him into Pomerania, where, in the City 
of.Ragen, he ended his Days, without making any fur- 
ther pretenſion to the Crown. | g 
In the mean while the Norwegians, ſome of the Nobi- 
lity excepted, made Charles alſo their King, which occa- 
ſioned almoſt a continual War betwixt him and Chriſtian 
King of Denmark, in which King Charles was pretty 
ſucceſsful at firſt ; but after the Death of the brave 


Thord Bonde his General, who was barbarouſſy mur- 


thered ; King Chriſtian, with the aſfiſtin.e of the Arch- 
biſhop of Sweden, and ſeveral others of the Swedz/b No- 
bility, who were Enemies to King Charles, proved too 
hard for him; for the Archbithop having ſurprized the 
King's 'Forces at Strange beſieged him in the City ot 
Stockholm; fo that King Charles finding himfclf reduced 


to the utmoſt Extremity, reſolved to embark with all his 


Treaſure for Dantzick, where he arrived ſfaſely after 4 


Gg Voyage 


— 
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Ice, near Stockholm, and forced him to abjure his 5 0 
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Voyage of three Days, in the tenth Year of his Reign. 
No ſooner had King Charles left the Kingdom, but the 


Archbiſhop having got all the Strong-holds of the King- 
dom into his Hands, ſent to Chriſtian King of Denmark, 
fo invite him to Sweden; who being arrived with a con- 
ſiderable Fleet at Stockholm, was by the Senate and 
Nobility declared King of Sweden, and crowned at Upſal. 
He Reigned at firſt with the general ſatisfaction of the 
Swedes ; but ſome Years after, by his Cruelty and hea- 
vy Impoſitions laid upon the People, became odious to 
them; for he not only cauſed ſome of the Great Men 
to be tortured to Death, but alſo exerciſed great Cru- 
elty upon a great number of Boors, that were riſen in 

Rl him, and cauſed the Archbiſhop to be car- 
ried Priſoner to Copenhagen. This ſo exaſperated. Kati! 
the Biſhop of Lyncopmg, that he made an Inſurrection 
againſt the King, and forced him to retire to Denmark: 
And tho' the King returned the next Year with a conſi- 
derable Army, yet being defeated by the Biſhop's Forces, 
he was forced to leave the Kingdom a ſecond time; and 
the Biſhop having laid Siege to the City and Caſtle of 
Stockholm, where King Chriſtian had left a Garriſon, ſent 
for Aſſiſtance to King Charles, who being glad of this 
opportunity, came with ſome Forces (which he had ga- 
thered in Poland and Pruſſia) into Sweden, where he was 
no ſooner arrived, but the City of Stockholm was ſurren- 
dered to him, and he again received as King of Sweden. 
But this Joy was of no long continuance; for a diffe- 
rence being arifen betwixt him and Biſhop Katz/, about 


the exchanging of the Archbiſhop that was Priſoner at 


Copenhagen, the ſaid Biſhop did underhand agree with 
King Chriſtian to reſtore him to the Kingdom of Swe- 
den, upon condition that he ſhould ſet the Archbiſhop at 
Liberty. According to his Agreement, a Nen 
tion being made between King Chriſtian and the Arch- 
biſhop, the latter was received very ſplendidly by the 
Biſhop, and was no ſooner arrived in Sweden, hut he de- 
feated King Charles in a bloody Battle fought upon the 


and Pretenſions to tlie Kingdom. After the King's Re- 


ſignation, the Archbiſhop made himſelf Maſter of all the 
Strong- holds of the Kingdom, without any Oppoſition, 
except that one Nils ture, a particular Friend of Kin 

Charles s, trayerſed ſometimes his Deſigns. Lg s 
* 1 85 a Klus 


re and one Erick Axelſon, Governor of Wilbotrye in vc ; 
» Finland, having at laſt 2442 Party againſt him, yd . 
1 their Game ſo well, that Erick Axelſon, who had married 1466. 
4 King Gharles's Daughter, was declared Regent of the 
ad Kingdom. And the Archbiſhop was obliged to ſurrender 
92 Stockholm, and ſome other Strong-holds into the Regent's 


by Hands. Nevertheleſs, the Hatred betwixt the two exaſ- 
perated Factions, headed by Nis Sture and Erick Vilſon 


95 (of which Party was the Archbithop) continued with 
6, great Ani moſity. Erick Nilſon and his Party, under Pre- 
iS tence of protecting the Archbilhop againſt the Power of 
"i King Charles and his Adherents, endeavoured the Reſtau- 


2 ration of King Cbriſtian; but Nils Sture and his Party, 
17 openly declared, that they would either have King Charles 


on reſtored, or at leaſt maintain the Regent in his Station. 

i Theſe two Parties did not only commit great Infolencies 

. and Murthers, but at laſt came to open War, wherein 

85 the Archbiſhop's Party being worſted, he died for Grief ; 

d and the common People, in hopes to put an end to the 

* Miſeries of the Kingdom, once more reſtored Charles to 

nt the Crown. 5 | = ; 

2 But Erick Nilſon, Erick Carlſon, Trolle and ſome others, 1463. 

a” having again raiſed ſome Forces and ſurprized his Ar- Dy” 
1 my during the time of the Truce, and again forced him % ol 
1 to ſeek for ſhelter in the Daleos, whither being purſued 1 
* by Erick Carlſon, he with an unequal number gave him a „ 
Y ſignal Overthrow, forcing him to retire into Denmark. „ 
ut King Charles being ſoon after returned to Stockholm, . = 


at (which City and whole Kingdom, he recommended be- 
OY fore his Death, to Steen Sture his Siſter's Son) he there 147 
died in the ſame Year, leaving the Kingdom in ſuch a | 


at Confuſion, that for twelve Months after, there was a meer 
2 Anarchy in Sweden; ſome having declared for Chriftian 
i King of Denmark, ſome for Steene Sture, to be made Re- 
Fx gent of the Kingdom. At laſt the Government was 
b committed to Steen Sture, who having vanquiſhed King 17. 
ic Chriſtian in a memorable Battle fought neat Stockhoſa, 
it and forced him to retire with his broken Forces by Sea 
. into Denmark, got into the Poſſeſſion of the whole King- 
dom of Sweden. And tho King Chriſtian kept the Regent 


of Sweden in a continual Alarm as long as he lived, and 

4 | ſeveral Meetings were held concerning his Reſtauration, 

f vet there was no open Fa betwixt the two Kingdoms, 

; | and Steen Sture reigned for a conſiderable time with a 
4 — — 7 G g 2 | general 1 
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general Applauſe ; ſo that King Chriſtian during his Re- 
gency never durſt return into Sweden, but died in Den- 
mark in the Year 1481. | 7h 

After the Death of King Chriſtian, the Danes and Nor- 
wegians having made Fohn, the Son of Chriſtian, their 
King, the Swedes alſo agreed with King Johm upon certain 
Articles, and he was declared King of Sweden. But the 
Regent Steen Sture, notwithſtanding this ſolemn Tranſ- 
action, remained in the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom for 
Fourteen Years after, under pretence that the Danes had 
not fulfilled their Promiſe; during which time the King- 
dom was miſerably afflicted by inteſtine Diviſions and 
the Wars which were carried on againſt Denmark and 
Ruſſia. The Senators therefore of Sweden, having in vain 
endeavour d to perſwade Steen Sture to lay down his Of- 
fice, at laſt depoſed him from the Regency, and craved 
Aſſiſtance from King John ; who having defeated Steen 
Sture and his Party near Stockholm, was by the Senate 
and Regent himſelf received as King of Sweden, and his 
Son Chriftian declared his Succeſſor after his Death in 
that Kingdom. This King reigned very peaceably for a 
while; but after ſome Years fell into the ſame Error 
which had been the undoing of his Predeceſſors: For un- 
der pretence that the Revenues of the Crown were ex- 
treamly diminiſhed, he obglied Steen Sture and ſeveral 
others, to ſurrender the Fiefs belonging to the Crown, 
which they were in Poſſeſſion of; ſome of which he be- 
ſtowed upon the Danes and Germans ; beſides his Gover- 
nors committed great Inſolencies in their Provinces; which 
ſo exaſperated the People, that as ſoon as the News of his 
Defeat in Ditmarſen was ſpread over Sweden, the Swedes, 
headed by Steen Sture, aſſembled at Madſt ana, where ha- 
ving renounced their Allegiance, they bid open Defiance 
to him, alledging, that he had not fulfilled the Articles 
of the Treaty made at Calmar. 

The King at this unexpected News, failed forthwith 
for Denmark, leaving the Queen with a good Garriſon 
at Stockholm ; which City was thereupon beſieged by 
Sture; who being ſoon after again inet Regent of 


the Kingdom, forced the Caſtle of Stockholim to ſurrender, 
and got almoſt all the reſt of the ſtrong Holds in Sweden 
into his Poſſeſhon ; notwithſtanding which, the Danes 
and Offeſteen, and committed great Cru- 
ethland, under the Conduct of Ciriſian, 
#177 { $00 n King 
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King John's Son, who had done the like not long before © 
in Norway, where he had rooted out almoſt all the No- 
ble Families. But in regard the Queen was as yet in 
Sweden, the Fury of the Danes was for a while appeaſed 
by the Interceſſion of the Lubeckers, and the Cardinal 


Raimond, who having procured Liberty for her to return 


into Denmark, fhe was conducted by the Regent to the 
Frontiers of Smaland. But in his return to Foncoping, 
he died ſuddenly; and his Death having been kept ſecret 


for a while, there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion that he had 


been poyſon d by Mereta, the Widow of Cnut Alfson, 


thereby to open the way for her Bridegroom Suante 


Sture, to the Regency of the Kingdom. As foon as the 


News of the Regent's Death was known, the Eſtates aſ- 
ſembled atStockholm,where it was diſputed for ſome time, 
whether King John ſhould be recalled, or Suante Nilſon 


Sture be made Regent: And the latter prevailing, the 


ſaid Sturs was made Regent of the Kingdom. Then the 
War being 


vaſtations, without any other remarkable Advantage. 
The Danes having at firſt ſtirred up the Emperor, the 


Pope and the Rufſtans. againſt the Swedes, did conſider- 


able Miſchief ; but the Regent having made a Peace 


with the Ruſſians, and ſet the Lubeckers againſt Denmark, 


re-took Calmar and Bornholm, and would in all likeli- 
hood have made great Progreſſes, if he had not ſoon 
after died at Meæſteraos, in the eighth Year of his Regency. 


After the Death of this Regent, there were again great 


Diviſions in the Senate about the Election of a new Re- 


the reſt of the ancient Senators were for electing Guſt amus 
Trolle, an ancient, wiſe and experienced Man. After 
ſeveral Prorogations and very hot Debates, at laſt Steen 
Sture; who was favoured by the common People, and 
had moſt of the Strong-holds of the Kingdom in his 
Hands, was declared Regent, and King John died the 
next Year at Ablburgh in Jutland. After his Death, the 


Danes and Norweg1ans declared uf e his Son, their 
orgot his Cruelties 


formerly committed in Weft-Gothland, deſir d time to con- 


King; but the Swedes, who had not 
ſider of a thing of ſuch Importance. King Chriſtian find- 
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| renewed with King John, was carried on 
with various Succeſs, both Parties committing great De- 


1503. 


1594; 
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gent; the younger ſort were for Steen Sture, the deceaſ- steen e : 
ed Regent's Son: But the Archbiſhop and Bithops and % Bt. 
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his Hopes, and that the Regent would not part with hig 


Power by fair means, did not only ſtir Pope Leo X. 


up againſt him, but alſo brought Guſtauus Trolle, the new 
Archbiſhop, by great Preſents, over to his fide, and per- 
ſwaded the Rufſians to make an Inroad into Finland. 
Steen Sture, ſoon convinced of the Archbiſhop's ſiniſter 
Intentions, tendered the Oath to him, which he refuſing 
to take, was beſieged by the Regent in his Caſtle of Stecka, 


I Then it was that the Archbiſhop called King Chrift:an to 


1520, 


his Aſſiſtance, who took ſome Ships loaden with Amuni- 
tion belonging to the Regent, and in vain endeavoured ta 
relieve the beſieged Caſtle. And thus the War was be- 
gun on both fides, The Archbiſhop being forced to ſur- 
render the Caſtle and his Office, Pope Leo thereupon ex- 
communicated the Regent, laying a Fine of 100000 Du- 
cats upon the Swedes, and enjoyning the Execution-there- 
of to King Chriſtian. Purſuant to this Decree, the King 
of Denmark fell with a great Army into Sweden, and was 
met by the Regent and his Forces in Weft-Gothland ; but 
the Regent receiving a Wound there, of which he died 
ſoon after at Strengneſs, his Army firſt retreated, and be- 


ing deprived of a Leader, afterwards diſperſed. Then 


King Chriſtian dividing his Army, ſent one part into 
Weft and Eaft-Gothland, which were ſoon ſubdued; and 


' marched with the reſt to 1. (6 | 


The Archbiſhop taking hold of this Opportunity, re- 
aſſumed his Archi-epiſcopal Dignity, and being aſſiſted 
by the two other Biſhops, and ſeven of the Senators of the 


_ Kingdom, declar'd Chriſtian King of Sweden, in the name 


of the Eſtates, at Upſa/. The King having been crown'd 
by the Archbiſhop Trolle, and received into his Hands 
the City of Stockholm by Surrender, treated the Swedes 
at. firſt with abundance of Humanity, but' ſoon after 
found out a Weapon wherewith to deſtroy his Adver- 
ſaries, viz. the Plea of the Degradation of the Arch- 
biſhop, and the ruining of his Caſtle of Stecka. For, 
tho' the King by an Amneſty had pardoned all paſt Of- 
fences, yet no Satisfaction having been given to the Pope, 


the Archbiſhop in his Name demanded a Million of 


Pounds of Silver, in reparation of the Damages done to 
the Church of Upſal, and his Caſtle of Stecka. And to 
make up the Matter, it was pretended that Gunpowder 
had been convey'd into the King's Palace to blow hi 

up. Steen Sture's Widow, bis Mother-in-law, and fl 


out an Or 
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keen others, * beſides the Senate and Common - Council of 
Stockholm, were accuſed as Actors and Abetters, pro lt 
condemned as Hereticks, and Ninety four of them, all 
People of Note, beheaded at Stockholm, and their Ser- 


| vants hanged up with Boots and Spurs. The deceaſed 
Regent's Body being digged up, was expoſed among the 


reſt of the executed Perſons, and the Quarters affixed up 
and down the Country, His Widow and Mother-in- 
law, where forced to purchaſe their Lives with the Loſs 
of their whole Eſtates, and were nevertheleſs, with a great 
many other Women of Quality, committed to Priſon. In 


Finland, Hemoning Gudde, notwithſtanding his former 


Services done to him, was, with ten more, executed by 
the King's Command : The Abbot of the Convent at 
Nydala, was with eleven Monks, drowned by his Order: 
And two Gentlemen's Sons, one of Nine, the other of 
Seven Years, were beheaded at Foncoping : And after 
he had in this manner murthered 600 of his Swediſh Sub- 


jects, he returned into Denmark. * 


495 


S. 9. Whilſt King Chriſtian was buſied in bringing the gugay, I. 


Swedes under the Danih Yoke, by all manner of Inhu- 
man Barbarities, Guſtavus Erickſon, (whoſe Father had 


been beheaded by the Tyrant, and his Mother thrown in 


Priſon) had ſheltered himſelf among the Dalkerls, who 


being made ſenſible of the Danger which threatened them 
and the whole Kingdom, had made Guffavus their Head; 


and their Example being followed by the Eſtates of Swe- 


Only the Archbiſhop and his Party remained firm to the 
Dani(h Intereſt. King Chriſtian reveng d himſelf upon his 
Mother and two Siſters, whom he ſent from Stockholm to 


Copen hagen, where they periſh'd in Priſon, He alſo iſſued 
der, that no Quarter ſhould be given to any 
| Swediſh Noble-Man, and committed great Barbarities 


where-ever he came. The Swedes on the other hand, under 


den, they ſoon after declared him Regent of that Kingdom. | 


the Conduct of their Regent Guſtavus, repaid the Danes | 


with the ſame Coin where-ever they met them, and with 
the Aſſiſtance of the Lubeckers, beſieged Stockhohm, which 
was as yet in King Chriſtian's Poſſeſſiqn, when they re- 
ceived the joyful News out of Demark, that the ut lau- 
ders had renounc'd their Allegiance to King Criſtian. This 
fo encourag d Guftavus and his Party, that they did not 


only drive K. Chriſtian's Forces out of moſt Provinces of 
J . 
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the Kingdom, re-took Oeland and Borkbholm, but alſo res 
coverd the Caſtle and City of Calmar, and made Gufta- 
os K of Sweden; whothereupon immediatelyſummon'd 
Stockholm to ſurrender ; and the Garriſon being withoue . 
hopes of Relief, ſurrendered the City and Caſtle to the 
Lubeckers, who gave up the ſame to K. Cuſtauus. In 
the mean while, K. Chriſtian was retir'd with his Queen 
into the Netherlands, and the 2 having made 
- Frederick I. K. Chriftian's Uncle, their King, would fain 
have perſwaded the Swedes to follow their Example; but 
- theſe being not ambitious of continuing the [lnion with 
Denmark, had refuſed their proffer, and choſen Guſtavus 
their King. But K. Guſtavus finding the Treaſury mighti- 
ly exhauſted by theſe long inteſtine Wars, he not only 
tax d the Clergy to raiſe conſiderable Sums towards the 
Pay of his Soldiers, but alſo made bold with the ſuper- 
fluous Ornaments of the Churches; upon which Brask, 
the Biſhop of Lincoping, having proteſted and made 
Complaint thereof to 7ohannes Magnus, the Pope's Le- 
gate, Peter, Biſhop of Wefteraos, endeavoured to raiſe 
an Inſurrection among the Da/kerls, „ 
But whilſt theſe Biſhops were employ d in maintaining 
the Privileges, the Proteſtant Religion had begun to 
ſpread all over the Kingdom. The ſame was by ſome Mer- 
ehants and German Soldiers firſt introduced into Sweden: ; 
and ſome Swediſh Students, that had ſtudied at Mitten- 
burgh, had brought along with them into their Native 
Country, both the Doctrine and Writings of Luther. A- 
mong theſe, one Olaus P:tr: was the chiefeſt, who having 
been an Auditor of Luther, at his return into Sweden was 
madea Canon andProtonotary to the Biſhop of Strengneſs; 
this Man after the Death of the Biſhop, having brought 
Lars Anderſon the Archdeacon over to his Opinion, be- 
gan not only to defend Luther's Doctrine publickly in the 
Schools, but alſo to publiſh the ſame from the Pulpit, 
The Bithoprick being vacant, Dr. Nile, Dean of that 
Chapter, with all his might oppoſed this new Doctrine; 
| avhich being come to the King's Ears, he advis'd with Lars 
Referw orien Anderſon, who having inſtructed him in the chief Points of 
Sweden, it; and in what manner a great many German Princes had 
Ka taken away the ſuperfluous Riches of the Clergy, began 
to hearken-to his Opinion, and reſolving nevertheleſs to 
go on cautiouſly in this Buſineſs, and to ſee how ſome 
Princes in Germany would proceed in the Affair, as al- 
ſo hoy the Eiſhops in Sweden would reliſh this * : 
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no Sweden, to endeavour the Extirpation of this Hereſy, 
nd the Clergy of Sweden grew every Day more refracto- 


, refuſing to pay the Taxes impoſed upon them, as be- 


ing contrary to their Privileges. On the other hand, Olaus 


- W/tr: being encouraged by the King, defended his Cauſe 
both by Diſpute and Writing, with ſuch Succeſs, that the 


King not only conſtituted him Minifter in the great 
Church of Stockholm, and put into other vacant Church- 


ſuch of them as were Foreigners he baniſh'd the Kingdom; 
and told unfeignedly to Biſhop Brask, That he could not 
deny Protection to the Lutherans, 
not convicted of any Crime or Error. | 
All this while one Soren Norby, who ftill adhered to 
King Chriſtian, had Gothland in his Poſſeſſion, and did 
conſiderable Damage to the Swedes in their Trade; but 
King Guffavus having ſent Bernherd ban Melan with 
ſome Forces to reduce the ſaid Iſland, Norby finding him- 
ſelf too weak, put himſelf and the Iſland under the Pro- 
tection of Denmark, which occaſioned ſome Differences 
between theſe two Northern Kings, who had been very 
good Friends ever before. About this time Olaus Petr? 
was publickly marry'd in the great Church at Stockholm, 
and the King had not only demanded the Tenths of the 


Benefices, ſuch Miniſters as had ſtudied at. Wittenberg, 
but alſo conſtituted over the Dominicans and Black-Fry- 
as, ſuch Priors as he knew to be faithful to him, and 


as long as they were 


nthe mean while Pope Hadrian IV. had ſent his Legate ; 


Clergy towards the Maintenance of his Forces, but alſo _ 


quartered ſome of his Horſe in the Monaſteries ; which 
ſo incens d Biſhop Brasł, that he forbid his whole Dioceſs 
ſo much as to name the Doctrine of Luther. The King 
having underſtood that Olaus Petr: was buſie in Tranſla- 
ting the New Teſtament into the Swed:/b Tongue, com- 


manded the Archbiſhop to take care that the Roman 


Catholicks alſo ſhould 'make a Tranſlation, which though 
it reliſh'd very ill with the Biſhops, yet were they fain to 
comply with the King's Command; who to mortify them 
the more, alſo order d a Diſputation to be held at Upſal, 


betwixt Dr. Pieter Galle and Olaus Petri, concerning the 


chiefeſt Points in Queſtion betwixt the Roman Catholicks 


and Lutherans, where Olaus Petri had much the better, 
and his Tranſlation was approved of before the others, 
which had been patched up by ſo many Tranſlators. In 


the mean time the Daniſh Clergy gave 2 conſiderable 


_ ftran ; upon which King Guſtavus, taking hold of t 


1527. 


Fineſs to charge him with making Innovations in Religi- 
on, for no other Reaſon, but that he would not let them 


Duty. 
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Subſidy to their King, to be employed againſt King C/ 


Example, demanded a conſiderable Supply from the Sy 
diſh Clergy : But theſe objecting that it was againſt the 
Priviledges /and Rights, he order'd the Point to be e 
amined in another Piſcure betwixt Olaus Petr: and D 
Pieter Galle; and becauſe they were not able to prove thei 
Title out of the Holy Scripture, the King at the Dyet heli. 
at Wefteraos, not only demanded a Supply from the Cle: 
gy, but alſo propoſed that the ſuperfluous Bells ſhould b. 
taken out of the Churches, and be employed towards th 
Payment of the Debt due to the Lubeckers. And becauſe 
the Archbiſhop grew more troubleſome every Day, the 
King firſt took him into Cuſtody, and afterwards ſent hin 
Ambaſſador into Poland, from whence he never returned 
into Sweden. He alſo commanded another Diſputation 
to be held concerning the chief Points in Queſtion be. 
twixt the Lutherans and Roman Catholicks, which how. 
ever met with great Oppoſition from Biſhop "Brask, and 
the reft of the Roman Catholick Clergy, whoſet up a Coun- 
try Fellow againſt Guftavus. This Fellow pietended to be 
the Son of Steen Sture (notwithſtanding he was dead a 
a Twelvemonth before) and having got a Party among 
the Dalkerls, and being upheld by Biſhop Brask and the 
Biſhop of Druntheim in Norway, and encouraged in his 
Undertaking by King Frederick of Denmark, laid open 
Claim to the Crown, threatning all the Lutherans, and e- 
ſpecially the City of Stockholm, with Fire and Sword, that 
Oity being the moſt forward in ſettling the Proteſtant Re- 
igion. | | | 

About the ſame time the Emperor beſieged Pope Cle- 
ment VII. in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and King Guſta- 
was taking hold of this Juncture, appointed a Dyet to be 
held at Wefteraos : and in his Declaration he profeſſed, 
That the Roman Catholick Clergy had made it their Bu- 


domineer over the Laymen, and had forced them to ſub- 
mit to the Civil Power, and to give part of therr ſuper- 
fluous Riches, ſome of which they had pot by Fraud, to- 
wards eaſing the common People of thoſe burthenſome 
Taxes (which he hitherto had been forced to impoſe 
upon them) and that for the ſame Reaſon the Empe- 
ror m_ had been forced lately to teach the Pope his 

he ſame thing was propoſed by the King 55 
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tould be for the future eaſed of their Taxes, in caſe they 
ould give their Conſent to the Reduction of the Reve- 
wes of the Clergy. And the better to get the Conſent 
f the Temporal Lords and Senators, he made a great 
anquet, where he gave the next Place to himſelf to theſe 
Lnators, whereas the ſame had belonged formerly to the 
gihops, who now were forced to be contented with the 
ert Place after them; the third Place was given to the 
Wi of the Nobility, the fourth to the inferior Clergy, the 
With to the Citizens, the ſixth to the Boors; which ſo ex- 
ſperated the, Clergy, that they aſſembled in the Church 
St. Egidius, and ſecretly took a Reſolution among 
hinithemſelves not to obey the King in this Point, nor to ſur- 
ender any of their Revenues, nor to recede from their an- 
cent Religion, And Biſhop. Brask freely told the King, 
That the Clergy of the Kingdom had ſuch a ftrict De- 

dency on the Pope, that without his Conſent they could 
and wt do any thing whatſoever. This, as it met with great 
un- ¶ Approbation from all the reſt of the Clergy, and from 
be ſome of the Temporal Eſtates, the King was ſo incen- 
d a Med thereat, that he immediately roſe from his Seat, and 
"ng told the States that he was ready to abdicate the Kingdom, 


DF t 
Fw 
the 


the ik they would repay him his Charges and Monies which 
nis he had laid out for that Uſe ; and to ſhew them that he 


en MW vas in earneſt, retired for ſeveral Days with ſome of his 
e- ¶ chief Officers into the Caſtle. The Eſtates being much ſur- 
at ¶ prized at the King's Reſolution, eſpecially when they ſaw 
e- the Citizens of Stockbolm to be ſtedfaſt to the King, and 


that Dr. Peter Galle was worſted by Olaus Petr: in a 


late Diſputation, thought it their beſt way to beg the 
- MW king's Pardon, and to intreat him not to reſign the Crown. 
e Upon their repeated Requeſts the King was at laſt pre- 


vailed upon to come out of the Caſtle, and demanded 


3 

from ſeveral Biſhops to ſurrender into his Hands their Ca- 

ſtles, and to ſubſcribe a Decree made at this Dyet, con- 

eerning the Regulation of the Clergy, which they were 

fain to comply with. As ſoon as the Dyet was ended, he 
took not only from the Monaſteries ſuch Lands as had been 


given to them ſince the Year 1454, but ſeveral other Church che 
Lands, and precious Moveables, all which he annexed to Lend: redu- 
the Crown. In the mean while the Biſhops and their Par- 


ty were not Idle, but were contiiving all manner of Miſ- 
chief againſt the King, though with ſmall Succeſs. For 


the 


„ole Dyet, promiſing withal, that the common People 
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the Dalkerli, who had made an Inſurrection, were fright: 
ned by the King to comply with his Commands, and to 
ſend away their Leader the ſuppoſititious Sture; and Si. 

iſmund King of Poland, unto whom the diſſatisfied Party 
Pad -proffer'd the Crown, did not think fit to accept ofit; 
fo that Biſhop Brisk, deſpairing of the Roman Catholick 
Cauſe, under pretence of a Journey, retir d to Dantzicł. 

The King having ſurmounted all theſe Difficulties, his 
Coronation was ſolemnized at Upſa/ with the uſual Ce- 
remonies, and then ſummoned the rebellious Nallerli to 
appear before him at Thuana, threatning them with Fire 
and Sword if they did not appear at the appointed Time, 
The Rebels being frighten'd by the King's Severity, ap- 
peared without Arms at the appointed Place, where he 


cauſed ſeveral of the Ringleaders to promiſe to be obe- 


dient for the future. In Helſingland he appeaſed the tu- 


multuous Multitudes with Threats, and fined their Lea- 


ders, and having called together a Synod of the Clergy ar 
Orebro, the chiefeſt Points of the Popiſh Doctrine were 
there aboliſhed, and the Proteſtant Religion introduced; 
and it was alſo ordered, that a Proteſtant Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity ſhould be conſtituted in each Cathedral. This 
wrought in a manner Miracles among the inferior Cler- 
gy and Monks, who left their Monafteries, were married, 
and became Miniſters in the Proteſtant Churches. But 
the Biſhops and their Party entered into an Aſſociation 
with ſome of the diſſatisfy d Lords in .Weft-Gothland, 
who accufed the King of Hereſy and other Crimes, re- 
nouncing their Allegiance to him. Theſe were headed 
by Thuro Johanſon, the Rix-Marſhal, who made an In- 
ſurrection among the Dalkeyls, and endeavoured alſo to 
ſtir up the Weff and Eaft Goths, whom he perſuaded to 
make Magnus Brynteſon, a Man in great Authority among 
them, their King. But the King having again appeaſed this 


Tumult, by granting his Pardon to moſt of the Rebels, 


Magnus, the Biſhop of Skara, and Thuro Fohanſon fled 


into Denmark, but Magnus Brynteſon, Nils Oloffon, and 
Thuro Erickſon, being convicted of High-Treaſon at the 
Dyet held at Strengneſs, the two firſt were executed, 
and the third paid a confiderable Fine. Then the 
King, to ſettle the Minds of his Subjects, renewed his 
Pardon, and cauſed the ſuperfluous Bells to be taken out 
of the Steeples, according to a Grant made by the Eſtates, 
towards the Payment of a Debt due to the pa”? 
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This proved a new Subject for an Inſurrection; for the 
Dalkerls not only ſeized upon ſome of theſe Bells, but al- 
ſo. pretended to hold an Aſſembly at Arboga, to conſult 
about the depoſing of King Guſtauus, which obliged the 
King to call together the Eſtates at Up/ſal, whither he 
ame in Perſon with a good Army, and meeting with 
great Oppoſition from the mutinous People, ordered his 
doldiers to fire among them, which ſo terrified them, that 


upon their Knees they begg d his Pardon, promiſing to be 
more obedient for the future. Things being thus pretty 


well ſettled, the King marry'd Katherine, the Daughter 
of Magnus Duke of Saxon Lanenburgb; and receiving In- 
telligence that King Ne e was landed in Norway with 
a conſiderable Force, he ſent ſome Troops under the Com- 
mand of Lars Sigeſon, the Rix-Marſhal, to the Frontiers 
of Norway, who, being joined by ſome Daus, foic d King 
Chriſtian to raiſe then of Bahus, who at laſt ſurren- 
dering himſelf to the Danes, was by Frederick King of 
Denmark committed to Priſon, where he died after Twen - 
ty Seven Years Impriſonment. But no ſooner was this 
Storm over, but the Libeckers raiſed another againſt Swe- 
den. For having demanded of the King to grant them the 
ſole Right of Trading on his Northern Sea-Coaſts, he re- 
fuſed to conſent to it, upon which they preremptorily de- 
manded their Debt, and joining with a great many Re- 
fugees of King Chriſtian's Party, made John Earl of Hoya, 
who had marry'd King Guſftawus's Siſter, their Head, and 
ropoſed to themſelves no leſs than the Conqueſt of the 
ern Kingdoms, having enticed ſome Citizens of 


Stockholm, under pretext of making that City a free Hanſe- 


Town, to promiſe to lay violent Hands on the King : 
And after the Death of Frederick King of Denmark, when 
that Kingdom was divided into ſeveral Factions, perſua- 
ded the Senate of Copenhagen and Malmoe to enter into 
the Confederacy of the Hanſe-Towns. Being thus ſtrength- 
ened by a conſiderable Party within that Kingdom, they 
had great Succeſs againſt the Danes, till theſe having de- 
cared Chriſtian III. their King, and being aſſiſted with 
Money, Ships, and Forces, by King Guſtavus, beat the 
Lubeckers near Hel/inburg, and afterwards in a Sea-Fight 
defeated their whole Fleet, and carried a great many of 
their Ships into Denmark. Soon after King Guſtavus, to 


ſtrengthen himſelf the better at Home, married Margaret 


che Daughter of Avraham Erickſon, Governor of Weſt- 
e, Seorhland, 
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Gothlahd, which Alliance ſtood afterwards his Son Duke 
John in great ſtead againſt King Erick. King Guſtavus 
ving conceived a jealouſie againſt theEmperor Charles : 
whom he ſuſpected to be for making Palts Grave Frede. 
wick, Sata of the impriſoned King Chriſtian, King 
over the Northern Kingdonis, took a reſolution to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with the Alliance of France. To put 
this deſign in execution, he ſent his Secretary into France, 
who having firſt made a Treaty of Commerce betwixt 
. 2542. theſe two Crowns, did afterwards conclude a defenſive 
Alliance with them. | „ 
15444  Guftavus having thus ſettled his Affairs, cauſed a Dyet 
to be held at Wefteraas, where the Eſtates of the King- 
' The Xing: dom declared the Succeſſion Hereditary for the future, 
dom „e conſtituting Erick Guftaveſon, who was then hut eleven 
ling, Years old, his Father's Succeſſor. At the ſame Dyet the Nen 
and the Po- Popiſh Religion was quite aboliſhed, and the Lutheran Nee 
Lie Religion eſtabliſhed in Sweden, the King and the Eſtates None 
| having obliged themſelves by a ſolemn Oath to maintain Nu 
the ſame with all their Power. In the Year 1551. King ri 
Guſtavus, after the Death of his Queen Margaret, ruled Ie 
the Kingdom of Sweden with great Tranquillity, except 
that the Ruſſians fell into Livonia and Finland, with whom 
having made a Peace, and being now grown very old, he 
by his Teſtimony gave to Fohn his ſecond Son the Duke- 
dom of Finland, to the third Son Magnus the Dukedom 
of EaZ-Gothland,-and to Charles, the youngeſt of all, the 
DukedomofSundermaniand, NirickandWermeland,which 
Countries they were to hold in Fief from the Crown. 
But his Eldeſt Son Erick, who was to ſucceed him in the 
Kingdom, being perſuaded by his Tutor Dionyſius Bur- 
reus a Frenchman, to make his Addreſſes to Elizabeth 
Queen of England, ſent the ſaid Dionyſius into England; 
who having writ to his Maſter, that nothing was wanting 
to make up the Match but his Preſence, the Prince would 
have gone forthwith into England, if his Father had not 
oppoſed it, who ſent in his ſtead his ſecond Son 7ohn and 
Steen Sture, Theſe being very civily entertained by 
Queen Elizabeth, at their return Home told the Prince 
that they believed nothing to be wanting to compleat the 
Marriage but his preſence, which was very joyfully re- 
ceived by the Prince. But the old and wiſe King, who 
ſoon perceived that they had miſtaken Compliments for 
Realities, thought it adviſeable to communicate the _ 
| | | . neſe 
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ning confirmed the Hereditary Succeſſion, and the King's 
eſtament, at laſt gave their conſent to this Marriage 

anting a conſiderable Supply towards the defraying of 
he Charges of this Marriage. But whilſt the Prince was 
neparing for this Voyage, part of his Baggage having been 
ent before, he being ready to follow in Perſon, King 
uſtavus died at Stockholm, and King Erick, not thinking 


rced to put off his Journey into England, 


zhen he ſucceeded his Father in the Kingdom. His firſt 
zuſineſs was to enter into certain new Articles with his 
Brothers, thereby to maintain the Royal Authority againſt 
them, which tho' ſorely againſt their Will they were 
forced to ſubſcribe at the Dyet held at Arboga. At his 
oronation he firſt introduced the Titles of Earls and Ba- 


ri ons into Sweden, alledging that in an Hereditary King- 3 of 
ne om there ought to be alſo Hereditary Dignities among Pore in- 
3 the Nobility. At his very firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, d. 


he was 5 Ap in the Troubles, which then ſorely afflict- 


f Poland, thoſe of Reval and the Nobility of Efthenland, 
hat were neareſt to Sweden, ſought for Protection from 


= King Erick. Hereupon the King having ſent an Army 
ow nder the Command of Claes Horn, (who was joyfully 


received at Reval) took them into his Protection, and con - 
firmed to the City and Nobility their former Privileges. 


of: with the Eſtates aſſembled at Stockholm, who aw | 


it adviſeable to truſt his Brother with the Kingdom, was 


d the Liflanders. For ſome of them having put themſelves | 
nder the protection of Denmark, ſome under the Crown . 


— 


1559 · 


b. 10. King Erick was twenty ſeven Vears ol Age Erick XI“. 


x 


1561. 


v he Poles upon the Arrival of the Swediſ Army at Reval, 
4 (nt an Ambaſſador to demand Reval from the Swedes, 
1 ho having received no other Anſwer, but that the Swedes 
| b ad at leaſt as good a Title to Reval, as the Poles, returned 
5 Home again, and the Swediſb Garriſon in Reval, that was 


o purſue his Intentions of the Marriage with Queen 
:hzabeth of England, embarked at E!/horgth to go thither 
in Perſon, but was by a violent Tempeſt forced to re- 


do after this Misfortune, he laid afide the thoughts of 
tis Marriage for a while, making his Addreſſes by his 


deſieged by the Polzſh Forces, forced them to quit that 
Enterpriſe. Soon after, the King being fully reſolved 


Ambaſſadors, 


turn. As he was very inconſtant in his Temper, and 
ery ſuperſtitious, being much addicted to Aſtrology, . 
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Ambaſſadors, and with great Preſents, to Mary Queen of 


Jealouſie betwixt him and the Family of the Stures, which 
at laſt broke out into a fatal Revenge. For there having 


been Witneſſes ſuborned againſt Stzzarte Sture and his Son 


Erick, they were, with ſeveral others of that Family, not 


only committed to Priſon, and miſerably murthered by 


the King's Command, but he alſo with his own Hands 
ſtabb d Nile Sture, and been ſoon after of ſo barba- 


rous 2 Fact, cauſed his former Tutor Diomyſius, who ad- 


viſed it, to be ſlain by his Guards. 
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£ A great part of the Kingdom being put into Confuſion 
by theſe enormous Cruelties, of which the King feared 
the Conſequences, he thought it his beſt way, to prevent 


further Inconveniencies, to ſet his Brother 7 oh at liberty: 


upon certain Conditions, and to lay the blame of theſe 
Barbarities upon Foran Feerſon, his Favourite; upon 


whoſe commitment to Priſon; the inteſtine Commotions 


ſeemed to be appeaſe for the preſent. But the King be- 


ing not long after very ſucceſsful in ſeveral Engagements 
againſt the Danes, whom he beat quite out of Sweden;: 


he ſoon after releaſed his Favourite, and not only de- 
clared him free, but alſo juſtify'd the Death of-- thoſe 
Lords murthered at Upſal. By his Advice alſo he would 


have taken from his Brothers thofe Provinces which were 
allotted them by theit Father's Teſtament ;* in Exchange 
of. which, he proffered them ſome Poſſeſſions in Livonia. 


But the Brothers having refuſed this Proffer, he again 


reſolved to niake away his Brother John at the Nuptials 
which were to be celebrated at Fockholin betwixt his 
Miſtreſs Katharine and himſelf, and to give his Widow 


in Marriage to the Grand Duke of. Nuſſig. The Bro- 
thers being advertiſed of the King's ſiniſter Intentions, 


did not appear at the Wedding, and entring into an 
Aſſociation with ſeveral of the Nobility, refdlved 40 
dethrone King Krick. The better to execute their In- 
tentions, for this purpoſe they had procured a Truce 


with Denmark, and brought over ſome German Forces 


that were in King Erzck's Service, to their ſide, as alſo 
engaged Charles, King Erich s Brother, to joyn in the 
Confederacy: They feized upon the Caſtles of Stocke- | 
burg, Lakoe and Waldftena ; in the laft of which they 
found a great Treaſure. Then they marched: directly 
with their Forces towards Stockholm, near which Place 
having fixed their Tents, they attacked the City on- the 


fide of the Brunke-hill; King Erick on the other fide, de- 


fended himſelf valiantly for a while; and being miſ- 
truſtful of the Citizens of Stockholm, he ſent a Meſſen- 
ger into Denmark, to crave aſſiſtance from King Frede- 


rick; but this Meſſenger being taken and killed by the 


way, the Senate of that City, who deſpaired to hold out 


much longer againſt the Duke's Forces, and beſides 
wete Favourers of theit Party, would have perſuaded 


the King to ſurrender; which Propoſition being reiected 


by the King, they, whilſt "a King was at Church, 0- 
| Hl 


pened 
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pened the Gates to his Enemies, ſo that he narrowly 


eſcaped into the Caſtle. Then the Duke's Forces laid 
cloſe Siege to the Caſtle; ſo that King Erick havir 
firſt received Hoſtages, was forced to come out, and 
after having reſigned the Crown, to ſurrender him- 
ſelf a Priſoner to his Brother Duke Charles. The E. 
Rates then aſſembled at Stockholm, having alſo jointly 
renounced their Obedience to him, he was made a cloſe 
Priſoner, and committed to the Care of ſome of the 
Friends of the murthet'd Lords, who uſed him moſt 
barbarouſly. | . 


9 11. After the Depoſition of King Erick, John 
was by the Eſtates proclaimed King of Sweden, who 
having cauſed ſome of thoſe who had been inſtrumental 


in the Murther of the Eſtates at Uyſal to be executed 
ſent his Ambaſſador to treat with the King of 


Denmark, either concerning a Peace, or at leaſt the 
prolongation of the Truce: But theſe Ambaſſadors ha- 


ving exceeded their Commiſſion, the whole TranſaQion 


was declared void at the next Diet, and King John ſent | 


other Ambaſſadors to deſire more moderate Propoſitions 
of Peace ; and put his Brother Charles into the Poſſeſhon 
of Sundermannia, Nericke and Wormeland, which Pro- 
vinces were granted him before, purſuant to his Father's 


Teſtament. Then he was crown d at Upſal : And ha- 
ving ſent back the Nuſſian Ambaſſadors, he ſent ſome of 


his own into Muſcovy, to prolong the Truce betwixt 


them; but the Muſcovites took them into Cuſtody, and 


perceiving that the Liflanders would in no wiſe ſubmit 
themſelves under their Yoke, they found out this Ex- 
pedient, to put Magnus Duke of 1 into the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Country, with the Title of an Hereditary 
King, paying only ſome ſmall acknowledgment to the 


Grand Duke of Muſcovy. This Propoſition having 


been approved of by the King of Denmark, the Duke 


of Holftein, and the Liflanders' in general, who were 
very willing to live under the juriſdictiction of a Ger- 


man Prince, The Muſcovites, to put their Deſign in 
execution, advanced with a great Army, which obliged 
King John to make Peace with the Danes at Stetin, up- 


on very diſadvantagious Terms. But whilſt the Muſco- 


vites employed all their Forces in Livonia and Finland, 


the Tartars, ſet on by the Poles, fell into Muſcovy, 
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ind having taken and burnt the City of Moſcow, cut 4. 
bove thirty Thouſand. of the Inhabitants to Pieces. But 


the Muſcovites having made a Truce with the Tartars 
and Poles for ſome Years, they again entred Livonia with 
80000 Men, and committed moſt, inhuman Barbarities. 
But a Swediſb Party of 600 Horſe and 1000 Foot, that 
were fallen in with the Muſcovites, having routed 
16000 of them upon the Spot, the Czar, of Muſcovy 


wag ſo diſmay'd thereat, that he, of his. own accord 
offered a Treaty of Peace to be ſet on Foot at Nw- 


Fee which Place being diſliked by King Fohn, the 


War began a-freſh, and was carryd on with very in- 


* * 


the German Horſe and Scoti/h Foot that were in the 
Sweddiſß Service, came to handy Blows, upon ſome dif- 
taſte taken againſt one another, wherein 1590, Scoti/ 
Foot were all cut to pieces by the Germans, except 80 


that eſcaped their Fury; and the Nuſſians not long 


after ſurpriſed the Swedes and Germans that were 
drunk in their Camp, and killed a great many of them 
upon the Spot; but on the other Side, the Swedes 


making frequent Inroads into the Raſſian Territories, a 


Truce was concluded betwixt them for two Years. Moſt 
of the Swedes are of Opinion, that King. John. might 
have proſecuted this War with more Vigour, if he had 
not been more intent upon a Religious Deſign, than ups 
on Warlike Preparations, VV 

The Buſineſs proceeded thus: King John, tho edu- 
cated a Proteſtant, yet having been very converſant 
with 4 great many learned Roman Catholicks, and 
influenced by his Queen, had reſolved to reſtore by de- 
grees the Roman Catholick Religion, under pretence of 
e N. Reformation in the lately introduced Pro- 
teſtant Religion, after the Model of Gregorius Caſſander, 
that was employed by the Emperors RP rdinand I. and 
Maximilian II. to unite and compoſe the Religious 
Differences in Germany ; and having called in ſome je- 
ſuits diguiſed in Laymens Habit, he at the Convoca- 
tion of ſome of the Biſhops. and Clergy at Stockboln:, 
propoſed to them a new Form of a Liturgy, wherein a 
great many of the Popith Ceremonies were to be reſtored 
in the adminiſtration, of the Sacraments and conſe- 
2 Prieſts, as well as the Maſs, 

H h 2 which 
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different Succeſs on the Swediſb ſide, they being re- wr 2 


pulſed before Weſenburg and Telsburgh. Beſides this, vis. 
E 
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New Litny- 


vrho alſo diſapproving his 
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which was again introduced ; which new Liturgy being 
ſubſcribed by the conſecrated Biſhops. and ſome of the 
inferior Clergy, was called the Liturgy of the Swed:/h 
Church, conform to the Catholick and Orthodox Church, 
This Liturgy being publiſhed under the new Archbiſhop's 
Name, in the Swedi/h and Latin Tongues, the Maſs 


and other Roman Catholick Hymns were again ſung 


in the Swedi/bþ Churches (except in the Terntories be- 
Jonging to Duke Charles the King's Brother) and the 
Celibacy of Prieſts and other Popiſh Dottrines were 
extolled in the Pulpits by theſe diſguiſed Roman Ca- 
tholicks. Then he follicited his Brother Charles by his 
Delegates, to introduce this Liturgy into his Territories ; 
and he making Anſwer, that it was (according to their 


_ Father's Teſtament) neither in his, nor in the King's 


Power, to make any Innovation in Religion; this 


proved the Subject of a great Miſunderſtanding be- 


twixt them. Next the vm outs 4 oo 1 
ndertaking, he deman 


of the Clergy of Stockholm, to give their Approbation 


of the ſaid Liturgy; but theſe anſwered, that thereby a 


Door was opened for the Roman Catholick Religion 
to be re-eſtabliſhed in Sweden; and having made their 
Appeal to a General Synod of that Clergy in the King- 


I intregucea. dom, a Convocation of the Ciergy of the Kingdom (ex- 


Where theit Zeal for the Augburgh' 


.cept thoſe of the the Duke's Territories) was held by the 
King's Authority, where the King's Party prevailed fo 
far, that the Liturgy was confirmed, not only by the ſaid 
Clergy, but alſo by the Temporal Eſtates, who declared 
all ſuch Traytors as ſhould for the future oppoſe it, . The 


King having gained this point, baniſhed and impriſoned 


ſome of thoſe that would not conform to the ſaid Li- 


tufgy; notwithſtanding which a great many of the Clergy, 


upheld by Duke Charles, did not only boldly diſcover 


the deceitful Snares of the adverſe Party, but alſo ſent 
their Remonſtrances to the German Univerſities of Wit- 


temburg, Leipſick, Helmftadt, Francfurt, and others, 
it! Confefſion was ap- 
proved, and the ſaid Liturgy condemned as dangerous to 


the Proteftant Religion. Hitherto King Erick had ſuf- 


fered a very hard Impriſonment during the ſpace of 


nine Years. But King John, now fearing that theſe In- 
_ reftine Diviſions might fumnith him with an opportunity 
in alake bis Fiete, gave Nd Tee ans ea en 
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The King being rid of this Danger, began now to act 


more barefaced than before; for now the Invocation of 


Saints was publickly taught in the Pulpits; thoſe that 
oppoſed it were impriſoned; a new Univerſity of Eapiſts 
was to be erected at Stockholm, and he ſent his Am- 


baſſador to reſide at Rome, and the Pope had his | 


Nuncio at Stockholm; and to compleat the Matter, a 


great many young Scholars were ſent to the. Jeſuits abroad 


to be duly inſtructed in their Principles. In the mean 
while, the War betwixt the Swedes and Muſcovites 
was carried on without any remarkable Advantage on 


either ſide, till it was agreed betwixt the Kings of Po? 


land and Sweden, that each of them ſhould act ſepa» 
ately againſt the Muſcovites ; and what either of them 
could gain by his Sword, ſhould remain in his Poſſeſſion, 
All this while, the Miſunderſtanding betwixt the King 


and his Brother Charles being not removed, the King 


called a Dyet at Wadftena, and ſent a Summons to the 


| Duke to appear there in Perſon. The Duke on the o- 


ther hand having aſſembled ſome Forces in his Terri- 


_ tories, did not * at the ſaid Dyet, but lodged 


himſelf in ſome o adjacent Villages; tho at laſt, 


by the Mediation of ſome of the Senators, the Brothers 
were reconciled, the Duke having begged the King's 


Pardon, and referred the Differences concerning the 
2 to the deciſion of his Clergy, who at an Aſ- 
ſembly held at Strengneſs rejected the aforeſaid Liturgy. 
In the mean while died St-pher King of Poland ; and 


his Widow Anna, being Aunt of Prince Sigiſunend, 


the Son of my ohn, \he prevailed with ſome of the 
vland, to make him their King, tho 
not without great difficulty on the Swediſb ſide, who 


could not for a great while agree to the ſeveral Pro- 


poſitions made to them by the Poles, and King Sig 

mumd himſelf ſeemed ſoon after to repent of it. As 

ſoon as Sigiſmund had left Sweden, his Father King 

2 began to renew his Care for eſtabliſhing the new 
tu 


rgy in the Duke's Territories; but the Clergy there 


truſting. to the Duke Authority and Protection, and 


earn, ſtedfaſt in their Opinion, the King at la 


tired out by their Conſtancy, ſent for his Brother Chars | 
to Stockholm, where a hearty Reconciliation being made 
betwixt them, Charles was ſo dear to him ever after, 


that he did nothing without his Advice and Conſent ; 


Hh 3 which 
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which Friendſhip continued till a little before the King's 
Death, when Charles having marry'd CHriſtiana, the 
Daughter of Adolph Duke of + Holftein, the former 
Jealouſie was renewed in ſome meaſure in the King, 
tha ſaon: ceaſed by his Death, which happened a few 
Months after at Stockholm (JO THER 


S. 12. King Fohn's Death having been notify d to 
Duke Charles, he forthwith came to Stockbolm, and ſent 
a Meſſenger to King S:g:/mund in Poland, but in the 
mean while took upon him the Adminiftration of the 
Government, with the Conſent of the Senate, which 
was confirmed to him by King Sigiſunand. Soon after 
he called together the Swadiſa and Gothick Clergy at 
Upſal the Finns. refuſing to appear) where the Aup/- 


| Purg Confeſſion was confirmed, and the Liturgy and 


opiſn Ceremonies lately introduced, were quite abo- 
liſhed. This Decree being approved of by the Eſtates, 
they alſo made another, wherein it was declared, That 
no body ſhoulda appeal out of Sweden to the King in 
Poland, and that the King ſhould ſubſcribe theſe De- 
crees before his Coronation. + But the King under- 
Kanding what had paſſed at Upſal, ' declared, That he 
being an Hereditary Prince in Sweden, would not o- 
blige himſelf to any thing before his Coronation; 
which the Eſtates looked upon as an ill Omen for the 
Proteſtant Religion in Sweden. Their Jealouſie was 
not a little augmented, when they ſaw King Sigiſnmnd 


come into Sweden, accompanied by the Pope's Nuncio, 


1594. 


by whoſe Advice the King demanded a Church for 
the Roman Catholicks in each City; that the new 
Archbitaop ſhould be depoſed, and that he ſhouid 
be crowned by the Pope's Nuncio ; which obliged 
the- Eſtates to ſend their. Deputies to Duke Charles, 
to deſire him to interpoſe his, Authority with the King. 
Charles having in conjunction with the Eſta tes, in 
vain endeavoured to perſuade the King to a Compliance 
with the Eſtates, entered into an Aſſociation ey. them 
for the Defence of. the Proteſtant Religion, and muſ- 
tered his Troops near Upſal. The King perceiving 
them to be in. earneſt, conſented to moſt of their Pro- 
poſitions, the ſame Morning when he was to be crowned, 
and the Coronation was to he performed by the Biſhop 
of Stren;zn2ſs. But ſoon after he took a Reſolution quite 
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contrary to his Promiſe, with an intention to obtain 
by force what he could not get by fair means. And 
having ſent for ſome Forces out of Poland, he hoped 
Dy terrify the Eftates into a Compliance at the next 
Dyet; but theſe being backed by Duke Charles and the 

 Dalkerls, remained ſtedfaſt in their Reſolution. : Aſhe 
King ſeeing himſelf diſappointed, reſolved, by the Ad- 
vice of the Poles, to leave the Kingdom and the Go+ 
vernment in an unſettled Condition, hoping thereby 

to oblige them to be more pliable for the future. But 
as long as the Senators underſtood that he was failed 
towards Dantzick, they in Conjunction with Duke 

| Charles, took upon themſelves the Adminiſtration of 
the Government, depoſed the King's Governour at 
Stockholm (he being a Papiſt) and forbid the exerciſe 
of the Romnſh Religion. And ſoon after a Peace be- 
ing concluded with the Muſcovites, a Dyet was held 
at Sudercoping, where after the Eſtates had juſtify'd 

their Proceedings in a Letter to the King, the Auſ- 
burgh Confeſſion was again confirmed, the Popith 
Religion aboliſhed, all the Swedes that adhered to the 
ſame, were declared incapable of any Employments 
in the Kingdom; and ſeveral other Decrees made a- 
gainſt the Papiſts, and for maintaining the Privileges _ 
of the Subject. Then they conſtituted D. Charles once 
more Regent of the Kingdom, in conjunction with the 
Senate: And this whole Tranſaction was publiſhed 
in the Latin, Swediſh, and German Tongues. This 
having occaſioned a general flight among the Roman 
Catholicks out of Sweden; King Sigiſnund quickly 
ſent ſome Commiſſioners out of Poland to diſſuade the 
Duke from theſe Proceedings: but their Diſſuaſives 
proving ineffectual, he writ a Letter to the Eſtates, in 
which he committed the whole management of Affairs 
to the Senate, excluding the Duke from the Regency. 
In the mean while, fome Senators declined to appear 
at the Dyet which was appointed to be held under 
the Duke's Authority at Joga. Notwithſtanding 
which, the few Senators and the Eftates there preſent 
did again confirm the Decrees lately made at Upſal 
and Sudercoping, declaring Duke Charles ſole Regent of 
Sweden. But Niclaco Flemming, the King's General, 
having lately killed a great number of Boors, the 
Duke alſo gathered what Troops he could, and poſ- 
. Hh 4 | ſeſſed 
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 ſeſſed himſelf firſt of Gothland, and not long after 


1558. 


it was in October: But inſtead 
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' of the whole Kingdom of Sweden, the Kings Ge vere 


-Nours, and thoſe of the Senators, that had not ap- 


peared at the Jaſt Dyer held at Arboga, flying in 


great numbers to the King of Poland. King Srgiſ- 
-wynd then reſolved to go into Sweden in Perſon with 
: 6005 Men, which the Duke being apprized of, called 
together the Eſtates of the Gothick Kingdom at Wad- 


ſtena : It was there unanimouſly reſolved to meet the 
King with an Army near Calmar. But the Wef?. 


Got hs and Smalanders having taken up Arms for the 
King, and the Huns equipped ſome Ships for his Ser- 
vice, the former on. Mg . back by the Boors, head- 
ed by two Profeſſors of Upſal; and whilſt Duke Charles 
was failed with his Fleet to reduce the latter, which 
he did with good Succeſs, the King without any Op- 


_ poſition arrived at Calmar. Several Treaties were 


then ſet on foot to endeavour the Settlement of the 
Kingdom; which proving ineffectual, both Parties had 


-recourſe to Arms. The firſt Encounter happened near 


Stegeburg, where the Duke's Forces being ſurrounded, 
were quickly put to the Rout ; but. laying down their 
Arms, obtained Pardon from the King : But the Duke 
ſoon after having ſurprized part of the King's Army 
at Strang hen, he killed 2000 of them upon the Spot, 
with the loſs of 40 Men only on his ſide. This De- 


feat occafioned an Agreement betwixt the King and 


Duke upon certain Articles, of which the Eftates 
were to be Guarantees; and the King promiſed to 


come forthwith to Stockholm, to ſettle the Affairs of 


the Kin2dom, whither he would needs go by Sea, though 
of failing to Stock. 
holm, he directed his Courſe from Calmar, (where he 
was driven in by contrary Winds) to Dantzick. The 
Duke hereupon called together the Eſtates of the 
Kingdom: who having once more conſtitufed him 
Regent of Sweden, at their ſecond meeting; renoun- 
ced their Obedience to King Sg7ſmund, offering at 


the: ſame time the Cron to his Son Uladiſlaus, 36: 


caſe he would come within Twelve Months time intq 
Sweden, ' and be educated in the Lutheran Religion; 


but in caſe of failure, he and his Heirs to be ex- 
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den again the Finn, vin he quickly for 


eluded from the Crown. Duke Charles 8 
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| Swedih Atvin looked” with an i 
if Prince Guffavus Adolphus, King Charles's Son, had 


o Obedience; and having made an Alliance with the 


next following Year ar incoping, Where me of che 
Lords that were fled into Poland were condemned of 
High-Treaſon, and executed accordingly, and not only 
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king Sigiſinend declared incapable of the Crown, sigifnand 
but alſo his Son Lladiſſaus excluded from the Sue- e. 


* 


ceſſion. - | | 
About the ſame time, the Duke being aſſured that 
the Eaftlanders, and eſpecially thoſe of Reval, were 
inclined to his' ſide, he marched thither with a great 
Army, and being received very joyfully by the Inha- 
bitants of Reval, the Pol;/h Governors left the reſt of 
the Places of Eaſtland voluntarily to the Diſpoſal of 
Charles. In Livonia he took alſo ſeveral Places of 
Note without much Oppoſition, but was forced to 
niſe the Siege of Riga upon the Approach of the 
Poles, who retook Rakenhauſen, and ſome other Places 
thereabouts. Charles having in the mean time 
Notice how the Poles had ſet up the falſe Demetrius, 


and aſſiſted him 1 the Muſcovites, under pre- 


tence of being afraid of the Deſigns of the Poles againſt 
Sweden, deſired to reſign. But theſe having firſt offer- 
ed the Crown to Joon, King A half Bro- 
ther, who refuſed to accept of the ſame, they beſtowed 
it upon Gharles and his Heirs, even to the Females, 
No ſooner was Charles declared King, but he under- 


took an Expedition into Livonia, where he received a © 


ſignal Overthrow from the Poles. King Sigiſimemd was 
prevented by the inteſtine Commotions of the Poles to 
purſue his Victory. The Ruſſians alſo having ſlain 
the falſe Demetrius, made one Susi their Gand Duke, 
and craved Aſſiſtance from King Charles, who ſent ſome 


1604. 
tles IX. 


Thouſand Auxiliaries under the Command of James 


de la Gardie, who proved ſucceſsful againſt the Poles. 
But in Lifland the 22 got the better of the Swedes 


in ſeveral Encounters, and the Danes ſeeing the Swedes 


engaged on all ſides began to make great Preparations 127 b:twixt 


for War. The Mu ſcovites alſo had delivered their 


Grand Duke Susi up to the Poles, and offered that 


Crown to Ulad:/{aus, the Son of- Sig! ſinund; ſo that the 


not upheld their drooping Courage. For he with 1 500 
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F. 13. Guſtavus Adolphus was then ſcarce 18 Years 


ol Age; but the Swedi/b Affairs being much in Broils 


at that time, it was concluded at the Dyet at Nzcoping 


that he ſhould take 15 himſelf the Adminiſtration of 
Kin 


„ \ es 


Aﬀajrs. The new King immediately applied all his 
Care to the Daniſh War, which was carried on but 
with indifferent Succeſs on the Swedz/þ Side, eſpecially 
by Sea, the, Swedz/þ Fleet being but in a very ill Con- 
dition; and the Danes having taken beſides Calmar, 
2 and Elffesburgh, two conſiderable Places 
in Sweden. King Guftavus finding this War very 
grievous to the Kingdom, a Peace was concluded 
with the Danes, the Swedes being obliged to pay them 
a Million of Crowns for theſe three Places above- men- 
tioned. In the mean while James de la Gardie had 
Jo well managed his Affairs in Muſcovy, that the chief- 


eſt among them deſired King Guſtavus Adolphus, and 


His Brother Charles Philip, to come into Muſcopy : But 


Ling Guß uus Adolphus, who had more mind to unite 
that Crown with Sweden than to leave it to his Bro- 


| tended to make their Country a 


Peace with 

the Muſco- 

hes. 
1617. 


ther, in his Anſwer to the Muſcovites only ſpoke of his 
own coming thither, without mentioning his Brother; 
which being interpreted by the ras r as if he in- 

| rovince of Sweden, 
they made one Michael Foedorowitz Romano their 


Grand Duke: And when Prince Charles Philip after. 


wards. came into Muſcovy, ſome of them for a while 
adhered to him ; but the new Grand Duke having the 
ſtronger Party, the reſt alſo at laſt left the Swediſb ſide. 
However the Swedes vigorouſly attacked and beat the 
Muſcovites in ſeveral Engagements, and took from 
them ſome of their Frontier Places, till at laſt a Peace 


was concluded betwixt both Parties at Sto/bowa,; by the 
Mediation of the Engliſb, by virtue of which the 
Swedes got Kexholm and In ermanland. 1 


— 


In the mean while the Truce concluded with Poland 
for two Years being almoſt expired, King 'Guftamus 
Adolphus reſolved to purſue the War againſt the Poles 
4 with 
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with more Vigour than before. And having married 
Mary Eleonora, the Daughter of 7obn Sigiſunind Ele- 
gor of Brandenburg, he attacked the City of Niga, 
which defended it (af for ſix Weeks bravely ; but be- 
ing reduced to the laſt Extremity ſurrendered it ſelf 
upon very honourable Terms. From hence he ſailed 
towards Dantzick, to carry the War into Pruſſia ; but 
King ns being then at Pantzick, the Truce was 
renewed for two Years longer. After the Expiration of 


which King Guſtauus entered Livonia again with a 


Army, where having defeated 3000 Litbuanians, 
Kakenhauſen, Dorpt, and other Places of leſs Note, ſur- 
rendered themſelves to the King. From hence he ad- 
vanced into Lithuania, notwithſtanding 
Kgiſimund perſiſted in his Reſolution of carrying on the 
War, being encouraged by the Emperor, who then was 


very ſucceſsful in Germany. King Guſtavus then 


ſolving to give the Poles a home-ſtroke, failed with a 


Fleet of 80 Ships and 26000 Land- men towards the 


being received without Oppoſitior 
en was ſurrendered to 
as a Capitulation, as were alſo Marienburg, and many 
other Places in Pruſſia, before the Poles had Notice of 
his Arrival. Soon after the Poles ſent 8000 : Horſe 
and 3000 Foot into Pruſſia, who formed à Deſign to 


ſurprize Marienburg, but were repulſed with the Loſs 


of 4000 Men, and were alſo forced to raiſe the Siege of 
Meve. In the next Spring the Swediſb mow intended 
to attack Dantzick, but having received a Shot in the 
Belly before one of their Out-works, he deſiſted for 
that time, but ſoon after made himſelf Maſter of the 
faid Fort. Soon after both Armies encamped at Dir- 
ſhaw, where King Guſtavus did not think fit to attack 


the Polzs in their advantageous Camp, but when they 


drew off fell on tlieir Rear, and killed them a great 
Number of Men. But ſome Days after attacking them 
in their Camp, he received a Shot in the Left Shoulder 
with a Musket Bullet. Towards the latter end of the 
Year a new Treaty was ſer on foot betwixt the two 
Kings, but was ſoon broke off. King Guftavus, be- 
tore his Army went into Winter-Quarters, took ſeve- 
ral Places from the Fyles, and at the beginning of the 
Year next following, attacked a Fort near * 


which King 


Fillaw, where by order of the Elector of Brandenburg, To. = 
the City of Etbin- againſt the 
im without making as much puh. 


315 
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but was repulſed with Loſs; and after a ſmart En- 
agement with the Foles, wherein 3000 of them were 
Killed, the King advanced nearer to Dantzick, having 


ſent eight Men of War to block up that Harbour; but 


the Dantzzckers with ten Men of War attacked the Swe. 
Adiſb Squadron, killed the Swediſ Admiral Nil Stern- 
field, took his Ship, forced their Vice-Admiral to 


blow up his own Ship, and put the reſt to Flight. 


162 9. 


King Guſtavus having detached 1000 Foot Soldiers, 
they ſurprized Næuburg, a Magazine of the Poles, 
where they took moſt of their 8 and GOOOO⁰ 
Crowns in Money. The next Year Herman Wrangel 


naiſed the Blockade of Frodznitz, where 3090 Poles 


were killed, 1000 taken Priſoners, with five Pieces of 
Cannon, and 2000 Wagons with Proviſion. But the 
Poles: being joined by 7000 Imperialiſts under Arnheim, 
encamped near Graudentzki, and King Guftames with 
an Army of 5000 Horſe and 8000 Foot near Quidxin: 
Both Armies ſoon after having met near Stum, there 
happened a brisk Engagement betwixt them, wherein 
the . Swediſh Horſe were firſt repulſed ; but the King 


coming up in Perſon, ſoon forced the Poles to retreat, 


and King Guſtauus endeavouring to cut off their Re- 
treat, the Fight was renewed on both ſides with great 


Fury; ſo that the King venturing himſelf too far, was 


twice in moſt imminent Danger of being either taken 
Priſoner or flain. In this Action the Swedes got ſeven- 
teen Colours and five Standards, the Imperial Forces ha- 
ving received the greateſt Damage. Not-long after the 
Poles: were again worſted in another Engagement. The 
Poles: imputed their Loſſes chiefly to Arnbeim, the 
Imperial General, who being a Vaſſal of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, was ſuſpected by them to hold a 
Coneſpondence with the ſaid Prince; and being grow 

quite weary of the Imperial Forces, and withal peſter 

with Famine and the Plague, by the Mediation of 


France, England, Brandenburg and Holland, a Truce 
was concluded for Six Years ; by vertue of which King 


Guftavus was to reſtore to Poland, Brodnitz, Worms 
dit, Melſack, Stum and Dirfhaw ; Marienburg was 
committed to the Cuſtody of the Elector of Branden- 
bien. King Guſtauus kept the Caſtle and Harbour 
of -P:1law and Memel, as als 

belides all: What he was poſſeſſed of in Livonfa; ws 
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dat King Guſtavus Adolpluis put a glorious End both Trece with 
_ to the Ruſſian and 24% War. e e e Poland. 
5 § 14. But it was not long before he performed German ar 


much greater Actions in Germany, where he had been 

A. invited by the Proteſtants . before; but he being 

to at chat time entangled in the Foliſb Affairs, was not at 1626. 
nt. leiſure to engage himſelf with them. But Chriſtian IV. 
kEking of Denmark, having in the mean while received a 


1 great Defeat from the Imperialiſts, who ſince that had 
made themſelves Maſters of the Lower Saxony, and got 


„ I footing on the Baltick, King Guſtavus preſſed the har- 
der upon the Poles to oblige them to a Peace or Truce ; 628. 
of and havin called together the Eſtates of Sweden, he 
ie WY repreſented to them the Danger which threatned - Swe- 
den from the Imperialiſts, who had not only got foot- 
ing on the Baltick, but alſo made themſelves Maſters 
Jof a part of Denmark: Whereupon it was reſolved to 
e meet the Enemy abroad, and to keep him from getting 
n £8 footing on the Borders of the Baltick. Albert Wallen- 
g ftein, Duke of Friedland, the Imperial General, ha- 
: ving not long after laid a Deſign againſt the City of 
" i Strablſund, the King, who was then in Pruſſta, not 
t only ſent them ſome Ammunition, but alſo entred into 
1 an Alliance with them, and ſent ſome of his Forces to 
their Aſſiſtance, who were very inſtrumental in defend- 
4 ing that City againſt the. Imperialiſts, but he did not 
I think fit to attempt any thing further at that time, be- 
cauſe MWallenſtein and Tilly were with two conſider- 
able Armies not far off. But as ſoon as the Popr/p 
War was ended, he with all Expedition prepared for 
the next Campaign, and having droven the Imperial- 166, 
iſts out of the Iſle of Rugen, and ſettled his Affaits at 
Home, he embarked with 92 Companies of Foot and 
16 of Horſe (which were however conſiderably aug- 
mented afterwards by ſome Regiments raiſed in Pruſ- 
fia) and landed the 24th of — at Uſedowm. Upon les 
his Arrival, the Imperialiſts having left their Forces 7;,; with 
thereabouts and at Mollin, he re-embarked his Soldi- 64s Ferees in 
ers, with a Train of Artillery, in ſome ſmall Veſſels, many. 
and directly took his Courſe towards Stetin; and ha- 
ving obliged the Duke of Pomerania to receive him 
aud his Forces into that City, he made a defenſive 
Alliance with him. From hence he marched to Star- 
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tred into an Alliance with the Archbiſhop of Fremen, 


1631. 
Alliance 
made with 
France. 


An Introduction to the- „ 
ard Aut lam, Uckor mend and Wolgaft ; all which 
laces he took without much Opp eien. And whilf 


King Guſtaums acted with ſuch Succeſs againſt the Im- 


ons in Pomerania, Chriftian Wilhelm, admini- 
rator of Magdeburg, (who had been depoſed by the 
Emperor) had got again into the Poſſeſſion of the City 
and Territories of Magdeburg. In the mean while ſe- 
veral Regiments of Leflanders and Finlanders arrived 
under the Command of Guſtavus Horn, and theſe be- 
ing joined by ſuch Troops as were Iately coine out of 
Pruſſia, the King left his Camp near Stetin, and march- 
ed with that Army into Mecklenburg. In his Abſence 
the Imperialiſts had endeavoured to force the Swedi/h 
Camp near Stetin, but were vigorouſly repulſed, and at 
his return he alſo beat them out of the furthermoſt 
parts of Pomerattia and the New Mayck, and then en- 


Por George of Lunenburg, and William Landgrave of 
© © 67 ARES 

And at the beginning of the next enſuing Year con- 
eluded alſo the ſo-long projected Alliance with France, 
by virtue of which he was to receive the yearly Subſidy 
of 400000 Crowns from the French King. Having 
thus ſtrengthened himſelf, he, notwithſtanding the 
Winter Seaſon, took Lokenitz, Prentzlew, New Bran- 


 denburp, Clempenow, Craptow and Leitz, without much 


ſurrendered before, he fell with great Fury upon Mi- 
Fhauſen, who lay with two Regiments of Swedes at 


Oppoſition. Demmin alſo, - where the Duke of Lavilli 
was in Garriſon with two Regiments, was ſurrendred 
after a Siege of three Days, and Colbery ſurrendred af- 


ter a Blockade of five Months. The Emperor in the 


mean while gave to Tilly, the Bavarian General, the 
ſupreme Command over his Forces, who being an anci- 
ent, experienced, and renowned Captain, ' marched di- 
rectly to the Relief of Demmin, but the Place being 


New' Brandenburg, which being a Place of no Defence, 
he forced, after a brave Reſiſtance, killing moſt of the 
common Soldiers. But perceiving that King Guſtavus 
being ſtrongly entrenched, was not to be forced in his 
Camp, he directed his March upwards to Magdeburg 

whilſt King Cuſtavus marched directly towards Fronk 


fort upon the Oder, which he took by Storm after a 
Siege of three Days, flew 700 of the Enemies, and took 
| 820, 
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Havel and Oder, he would have ftraightways mar- | 


Three Regiments of his Horſe.. Notwithſtanding which 
Tilly approached nearer the King's Camp at erben; 
but the King refuſing to Fight, and he, not daring to . 
attack him in his Camp, he was, for want of Forage, . 
obliged to march back to his former Camp at Holmer 
ftadt. In the mean while the Duke of Mecklenburg - 
had, with the Aſſiſtance of the Sœediſb Auxiliaries, 
driven the Imperialiſts out of his Territories, Lex 
TOR CO | ox omitz 
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Domitz Wiſmar, and Roftock, which Placrs they Kept 

blocked up. And about the ſame time Fames Marquiſs 

Hamilton came with 6900 Eugliſß and Scots into 

ania, but ſtood the King in no great ſtead, moſt 

of them dying in the ſame Year by ſeveral Diſeaſes. 

290 ſeeing that he could not attack the King near 
er 


en, marched to Eiſſeben, from thence to Halli, 


and from therice with 40000 Men to Leipſick, which 
7 ·˙ mm ß 

The Elector of 2 being thus put to a nonplus, 
was then forced to deſire King Guffavus to join his 
Army, which lay encamped near Torgawe ; the King who 
had foreſeen what would befal him, being already advan- 
ced near New Brandenburgh. Now after having entred in- 
to certain Articles with the Elector, he paſſed the River 
Elbe, near Wittenburgh with 1 3000 Foot, and goco Horſe, 
and joined the Elector near Dieben. Here a Council of War 


Having been called, the King, who did not expe& that 


= * . 
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Battle neay 
Leipzic k, 
Septemb, 7. 
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the old cunning General would give them any opportu- 


nity to Fight, was for acting very cautiouſly ; but the 


Elector of Saxony, was not for protracting the War, tel- 


ling them, that if the reſt refuſed, he would fight alone. 


This Opinion at laſt prevailed, and the King then thought 
it moſt convenient to attack him immediately, before he 


could be joined by the Generals Atlinger and Treffenbach. 


Thereupon the Command of the right Wing being left to 
the King, and that on the left to the Elector, they marched 
towards the Enemy. Tillh was no ſooner informed of 
their Approach, but he began to fortify himſelf in his 


Camp near Leipzick. But Fappenhein and the reſt of the 


Imperial Generals, truſting too much to the Bravery of 
their Veteran Bands, and deſpiſing the new Levies of the 
Saxons and the Swedes, would by all means Fight the Ene- 
my in the Plains near Braitenfield, where Tilly loſt the 
Fruits of his former Victories. He had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all the riſing Grounds ; but King Guſtauus, who had 


ut ſome Battalions of Foot among the Squadrons of 


orſe, by e having obliged the Imperialiſts 
to open their left | 
and put them into Confuſion, But the greateſt force of 


the Imperialiſts fell upon the Saxons, whoſe Infantry and 


ſome of the Militia Horſe were put to flight, which o- 
bliged the King to fall with his Wing upon the Ene- 
my's Horſe that were in purſuit of the Saxons, whom he 
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quickly forced to fly. But the Imperial Infantry ſtill held 
6ut, till Guſtaums s Horſe, with ſome Squadrons of the 
tight Wing fell into their Flank; and the King about the 
ſame time having taken all the Enemy Artillery, they 
were put to an entire Rout, leaving 7600 Men dead upon 
the ſpot; beſides what was killed in the purſuit, and 5000 


Priſoners that took Service under the King. TI himſelf, 


who refuſed Quarter, was likely to have been killed by a 
Captain of Horſe, if Rodulph Maximilian, Duke of Saxon 


Lauenburg h, had not delivered him by ſhooting the Cap- 


tain through the Head. The Swezes loſt 2000 Men: Moſt 
of them Horſe; and the Saxons 3000. However, the 
Saxons quickly retook Leipzick, whilſt the King marched 
towards Merſeburgh, where he cut to pieces 1000 of the 
Enemies, and took 500 Priſoners. Then it was reſolved 
at a Council of War held at Halle, not to follow Tilih, 
who was retired towards the River of Weſer, but to carry 
their victorious Army into the Emperar's Hereditary, and 
other Roman Catholick Countiies. Purſuant to this A- 

reement, the King marched towards Erffurt, (where Mil- 
3 Duke of Meimar was received without oppoſition) 


and from thence into Franconia, where he took Koning /ho- 


fen, and Sweinfurt without any oppoſition, and the Caſtle 


of Wurtzburgh, after ſome Reſiſtance. In the mean while 
Tilly the Imperial General having been reinforced by ſeve- 
ral Troops, was, marched toward the River of the Tauber, 
to cover the Bavarian and 


ling into his Rear, cut off four entire Regiments. 
having then made an Alliance with the Marquiſs of 


Kin 
dees, marched towards the Rhine, ſurprized Hanaw, 


Frankfort on the River ay ſurrendring voluntarily; and 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Country of Niagau, 
directed his March into the Palatinate, then in the Poſſeſ- 
ſton of the Spaniards, Soon after entring into the Berg h- 
ſtrate he took Gerſbeim, and paſſed the Rhine near Stock- 
ſtadt, having defeated the Spaniards that would have diſ- 
puted his Paſſage. The Garriſon of Mayence ſurrendred 
upon Articles, and Landau, Spires, Werſenburgh, and 


Manheim, fell ſoon after into the King's Hands; Roffock - 


alſo and Wiſmar having in the inean while ſurrendred, 
Coaſt was cleared from the Iniperialiſts; 
and the Members of the Circle of the Lower Saxony, at ati 


the Emperor's Hereditary 
Countries on that fide ; but in his March, the Swedes 35 
he, 


121 


1 | Foot, 


Aſſembly held at Hamburg, reſolved to levy 6500 


322 


1637. 


Cannon- Bullet, of which he died in a few 


An Introduction to the 
Foot, and 500 Horſe for the Defence of that Circle. The 
Elector of Saxony in the mean while having refuſed the 


Offers made to him by the Spani/s Ambaſſador, had ſent 


his Army under the Command of Lieutenant-General 
Arnbeim into Bohemia, where among other Places, they 
took the City of Prague; but conceiving a jealouſie againſt 
the King (whom he ſuſpected to aim at the Imperial 
Crown) he could not be prevailed upon to march further 
into Moravia and Auſtria. The Imperial Court now re- 
ſolved to give che ſupreme Command of the Imperial For- 
ces to Mallenſtein, who being an old experienced Soldier, 
and in great Authority among the Soldiers, had beſides 
this, gathered ſuch Riches, that he was able to raiſe an 


Army at his own Charge. Accordingly Mallenſtein raiſed 


an Army of 40000 Men againſt the next Spring. But 
whilſt theſe Preparations were making at Vienna, the 
King's Forces, notwithſtanding the Winter Seaſon, having 
beaten the Spaniards upon the Moſel, had taken Creutz- 
nack, Braunfels, Kobenhauſen, and Vrchbergb; and the 


| King having left the ſupreme Direction of Affairs on the 


Rhine to Axel Oxenſtirn, he himſelf towards the Spring 


| marched into Franconia. And Tilh at his approach, re- 


tiring on the other fide the Danube, the King poſſeſſed 


himſelf of all the Places along that River as far as Lm, 


from whence he marched towards the River of Lech, where 


Tilh had entrenched himſelf in a Foreſt on the other fide 


of that River. Here General 7zlly being wounded by a 
| ays after at in- 
golftadt, his Army left their advantageous Poſt, and the 
Swedes having cut Io of them in pieces in their Retreat, 


marched ſtraightways into the Country of Bavaria, where 


they took Poſſeſſion of Rain, and Newburzh upon the Da- 
be. Augsburgh ſurrendred without much Reſiſtance. 


But their deſign upon Ingolſtadt and Ratisbon miſcartied ; 


for they were repulſed-at the firſt, where the King's Horſe 
was {hot under him, and Chriſtopher, the Marquiſs of Ba- 
den killed by his fide; and the latter the Electorof Bavaria 
had ſecured by throwing ſome of his Forces into the Place. 
Upon this the King returning into Bavaria, put that Coun- 


try under Contribution, and the City of Munick opened 
its Gates to him. In the mean while General Walienflezn, 


ving left the Elector of Bavaria a while to Thiftfor him 
If, had driven the Saxons out of Bohemia, by the Trea- 


chery ot their General Arnleim, who was an utter Enemy 
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to King Guſtavus, and the Imperialifts under Lieutenant- 
General N had made conſiderable Progreſs in 
the Circle of the Lower Saxony. Genes? e e be- 
ing joined by the Elector of Bavaria, King Guſtavus en- 
camped under Nuremberg ; whereupon Mallenſtein made 
a ſhew as if he would turn his Army againſt the Elector 
of Saxony, thereby to draw the King out of his advantage- 
ous Poſt near that City ; but the King remaining in his 
Poſt, marched towards him, ſpreading his Cavalry all 


round about, which occaſioned a great ſcarcity of Forage 
in the King's Camp; but as for Proviſions he was ſuffici- 


ently ſupply'd from Nurembergh. Whilſt the King was 
reduced to theſe Straits, he received a Reinfotce nent of 
15000 Foot, and 10000 Horſe from ſeveral Places; fo 
that now being ſuperior in Number, he attacked Mallen- 


ſtein in his Camp, who being ſtrongly entrenched, repulſed 
he loſs of 2000 Men. In the meantime - 


the Swedes with t T | 
the Imperial General Pappenheim had beat the Heſfians 
near Volckmarſen, and forced the Duke of Lunenburgh to 
raiſe the Siege of Callenbergh, and beat General Baudict 
from before Paterborn and Hoxter, and telieved Wolffen- 
buttel, and taken Hilderſbei m, from whence he was march- 
ed into Thuringia, to join Wallenftein, Whilſt on the o- 
e. had entred Si leſia with an Army of 
16000 Men, where meeting with no oppoſition, they 


might have carried all before them, if their General Arn- 


beim had not been treacherous. The King therefore, not to 
loſe any more time, having put a ſtrong Garriſon into 
Nurembergh, reſolved to ſend part of his Army into 
Franconia, and with the main Body to return towards 


the Danube, into Bavaria, where he had taken ſeveral 


Places on the River of Lech. But whilſt he was carrying 
on his vicorious Arms among the Roman Catholicks, fre- 
quent Meſſengers were ſent to him by the EleQor of Saxony; 


craving his Aſſiſtance againſt Mallenſtein, who was with 


all his Forces entred into Miſnia. The King, tho he had 
great reaſon to be diſſatisfy d with the EleQor, yet fearing 
he might be forced to make a ſeparate Peace with the 
Emperor, if he did not come to his Aſſiſtance, left ſome 
Forces in Bavaria, Swabia and Alſatia, (where Frank- 


UT 


endale was ſurrendred to them, and himſelf marched 


with the Army towards Miſnia. Being arrived at Naum. 
burgh, he received Information, that the Enemy had 
detached Fappenheim with rg Forces upon ſome De- 


2 gn. 
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Pattie near 
Lutzan. 
Nov. 6. 


King Guſta- 
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ign. Having therefore reſolved not to ſtay for his Con- 
junction with the Duke of Lunenburgh, but to fight 
the Enemy before he could be rejoined by Pappenbeini. 


He marched to the great Plains near Lutzon, where a 


moſt bloody Battle was fought betwixt them, in which 
the Swediſb Infantry fell with ſuch Fury upon the Im- 
peril Foot, that they routed them, arid made themſelves 

ſters of their Cannon. But the Swediſo Horſe being 
ſtopt by a broad Ditch, (that was cut croſs the Plains for 
the conveniency of the floating of Wood) the King put 
Himſelf at the Head of the Smaland Regiment of Horſe, 
and thus furiouſly advancing before the reſt, being only 
accompanied by Francis Albert, Duke of Saxon Lauen- 
burgh, and two Gfooms, he there loſt his Life. Con- 
cerning his Death there are different Opinions, but the 
moſt probable is, that he was ſhot by the faid Duke of 
Lauenburgh, who was ſet on by the Imperialiſts that 
had their only Hopes in the King's Death: The 


b Fbus gwedes wete ſo far from being diſmayed at the . 


Death, that they fell with greater Fury 2 * upon the 
nemy, whom they routed on all ſides. The Imperialiſts 


being re- joined by Pappenheim, rally d again; but Pappen- 


heim having alſo been killed, they were routed a ſecond 
time, leaving an entire Victory to the Swedes; which was 
nevertheleſs dearly purchaſed by the Death of ſo great a 


G. 15. The Death of this great King cauſed great Altera- 
tions in Furope; the Imperialiſts being now in no ſmall 
Hopes that the Swed:/þ Affairs would now fink under their 
own Weight, and with that Proſpe& made great Prepara- 
tions againſt them the next Campaign. The Proteſtants 
In Germany were by his Death divided into ſeveral Facti- 
ons, and the Swedes overwhelmed with Troubles, his 


Daughter Chriſtiana being then but fix Years of Age. 
Nevertheleſs, having ſettled their Affairs at home, and 


committed the Adminiftration of the Kingdom to the five 


chief Officers of the State, the chief Management of the 
Affairs of Germany was committed to the Care of the 


Lord Chancellor Oæenſtiern, who having been ſent by the 


| King's Order into the higher Germ any, received the ſad 


* 


News of his Death at Hanau. The Chancellor did not 
f5 much fear the Power of his Enemies as their Conſtancy 


- ad unanimous Reſolution, whereas the Proteſtants were 


l not 
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Hon, and 130 Colours loſt, beſides the whole Artillery 
and Baggage. After this Battle the whole upper Fee 
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nevertheleſs he thought it not adviſeable to ruin at once 


the Proteſtant Cauſe, and the Intereſt of Sweden, but ra- 
ther to endeavour, by a brave Reſiſtance, to obtain an ho- 
nourable Peace. Having therefore ſent ſome Regiments 


back into Sweden, he divided his Army, and ſent 14000 
Men under the Command of George Duke of Lune; urgh 0 
into the Lower Saxony and Weſtphalia, the reſt were or- 


dered into Franconia, and ſome Forces were alſo detach d 
towards Sileſia. Theſe Forces acted with good Succeſs a- 


: gain the Imperialiſts, eſpecially in Neſtphalia, where the 


uke of Lunenburgh took ſeveral Places, defeated the 
Earl of Mansfi21d near Rintelen, and beſieged the City 


olf Hamelen. But in Sileſia there being a Miſunderſtand- 
ing betwixt the Swediſb and Saxon Re theſe left 


» OE a = - 


4 


ſieged e Fu whift the Swediſh Van-Guard in- 
le 


they were engaged with the Imperialiſts, which occaſi- 


_  oned a Battle betwixt the two Armies, and the Swedz/h 
left Wing being put into diſorder by the Polzſh, Hunga- 


rian and Croatian Horſe, was forced back upon their 


oven Infantry, which wete alſo put into Confuſion, and 
totally routed, 6090 being ſlain upon the Spot, a great 


r taken Priſoners, among whom was Guffaws 


being over-run by the 4 and the Ele&or o 
* 2 i. | 5 8 | i 3 | 
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= Saxony having made a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor, 
the Swedr/þ Affairs ſeemed to be reduced to a very ill 
Condition, eſpecially fince the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
alſo had ſided with the Saxons, and the Truce with the 
Poles way near expired about the ſame time, which made 
the Swedes very defirous of a Peace; but the ſame not 
ares # co being to be obtained in Germany, they were fain to pro- 
eh; Poles, long a Truce with the Poles for twenty ſix Years, and to 
reſtore to them their ſo dearly beloved Pruſſia, and to 
draw France to their Aſſiſtance, and to put it in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Fhilipsburgh. Thus having in a manner ſettled 
their Affairs, the Wars broke out betwixt them and the 
Elector of Saæamy, who offered them a Recompence of 
Money for the Arch-biſhoprick of Magdevers „ Which 
the Swedes refuſing to accept of, there happened a ſharp 
Wer beni Engagement betwixt them near Alexnburgh, upon the 
the Swedes Elbe, where, 7000 Saxons, one half were killed and the 
and Ele@or reſt taken Priſoners. Notwithſtanding this Advantage, 
Sarong. the Swedes had no ſmall Obſtacle to ſurmount, ſince the 
Emperor was in poſſeſſion of the whole Upper Germany, 
and had beſides this, ſer the Elector of Saxony upon their 
Back, which obliged the Swedes to take new Meaſures ; 
and being now left by all their Confederates, they were 
at liberty at leaſt to act more unanimouſly, though per- 
haps with leſs Force, the Effects of which appeared ſoon 
after; for though the Elector of Saxony had the 
Fortune to retake Mapdeburgh from the Swedes, yet 
hey ſoon after revenged this loſs near Perleburgh, where 
they attacked the ſaid Elector with a leſs Number in his 
fortified Camp, and having routed his Army, kill'd 5000 
upon the Spot, beſides what were killed in the purſuit ; 
Io being killed on the Swediſb fide, and 3090 wounded. 
Having ſoon after droven the Imperialiſts out of He//fa 
into Weffphalia, and regained Erffurt, they were again in 
a fair way to get footing in Upper Germany. They had 
allo in the next enſuing Year ſeveral Encounters with the 
Imperialiſts and Saxons, which proved much to their Ad- 
vantage, Banner having defeated eight Saxon Regiments 
near Eldenbergb, and ſoon after 2000 more near gau; 
and when the Imperialiſts thought to have got him with 
his whole Army into their Clutches near Cuſtrin, he got 
off with great Dexterity, bur could not prevent the Impe- 
lialiſts taking ſeveral Places in Pomerania, as well as near 
the Rivers of Havel and Elbe; George Duke of Lunen- 


3 cs tn pam wa e 
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burgh having alſo declared againſt the Swedes, who at 
the lame time began to be extreamly jealous of Branden- 
burgh, by reaſon of his Pretenſions upon Pomerania. 
After the Death of Ladiſſaus XIV. the laſt Duke of Po- 
merama, (who died this Year) an Alliance was concluded 
betwixt them and France for three Years, 


The Swedes having been ſomewhat ftraitened the Year 


before, they now, after having received freſh Recruits, be- 
gan to recover what they had loſt the Year before, Banner 


- 
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1638, 
Alliance 


with France, 


having driven Gallas the Imperial General back, even 


into the Hereditary Countries of the Emperor. And Ber- 
nard Duke of Weimar having beſieg'd Rhinfelden, he 


fought twice with the Imperialifts that came to its Relief, 


and having routed them in the ſecond Engagement, took 


Rhinfelden, NMuteln, and Fryburgh in Briſgau. After 
this Exploit, having beſieged Briſack, which ſuffered 
greatly by Famine, the Place ſurrendred to the Duke. The 

mperialiſts being thus routed both near the Rhine, and in 


the Lower Saxony, the Duke and John Bauner did take a 


| Reſolution to carry on the War into the Emperor's He- 


reditary Countries, and Banner marched firaight (after 


ſeveral Defeats given to the Imperialiſts and Saxons) into 


Bohemia, where he in all likelihood might have had great 
Succeſs, if the untimely Death of Duke Bernhard, (who 
was to join him) had not broke his Meaſures. This Duke 
being ſollicited by the French to ſurrender Br:/ack into 
their Hands, (which he refuſed) was poiſoned by them, 


and his Army with great Promiſes and Money, debauched 


to ſubmit under the French Command. The Imperialiſts 


then growing too ſtrong for Banner alone in Bohemia, he 


march'd into Miſnia and Thuringia, and being joined 


by the Duke of Longuęuille, who commanded the Army 


of the lately deceaſed Duke of Meimar, and by ſome Heſ- 
ſians and Lunenburghers, near Erffurt, (which made an 
Army of 21 Brigades, and 2000 Horſe) he would fain 


have fought the Imperialiſts, bur theſe avoiding to come 


to a Battle, the Campaign was moſtly ſpent in marching. 


up and down the Country. In the beginning of the next 
enſuing Year, Banner had very near ſurprizedthe City of 


Rgtisbon, where the Emperor and the Eſtates of the Em- 
pire were then aſſembled, if the Ice, which was by a ſud- 
den Thaw looſen'd in the River, had not hindred them 


from laying a Bridge of Boats. This Deſign miſcarrying, 


16414. 


Banner reſolved to carry the War again into Morœvia, 


114 


Silla, 
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| Se and Bohemia. But the Wermarian Forces under lie 
the Command of the French General having left him, the iich 
Imperialiſts did ſo cloſely beſet him, that there was no way nd 
left to retreat, but through the Foreſt of Bohemia, which AA 
-was done with all expedition, by leaving behind him Co- Ihe 
lonel ange with three Regiments of Horſe, who after a ohe 
brave Reſiſtance, were all made Prifoners of War, but Ihe 
SET ſaved the Swediſh Army. Not long after died the famous ed V 
May, 10. Swed:ſb General Fohn Banner, whoſe Death cauſed ſome kill 
2%. diſſatisfaction in the Army; notwithſtanding which they Mei 
pet the Imperialiſts near Wo/Fenbutte] two ſeveral ti mes, mia 
and Torſtenſon, (who was made General) directed his whe 
March into Sileſia, where he took great Glogau with Sword Nuay 
in Hand, and a great many other Places, the chiefeſt of re 


* 
— 


which was Swezntz, when he defeated the Imperialiſts Ho 
that came to its Relief, under the Command of Francis der 
Albert Duke of Saxon Lauenburgh, who was kill'd him: by 
ſelf and 3000 Harſe, but was prevented from marching in- I mc 
to Bohenna, Wherefore having paſs'd the River Elbe at Wr 
Torgaw, he ſtraightways went to beſiege the City of Leip- the 
zick. But the Imperialiſts under the Command of the Il the 
Patt: Arch-Duke, and General Piccolommi, coming to its Re- Tu 
ght near lief, a bloody Battle was fought in the ſame Plains near for 


Leipzick. Breitenfield, where King Guftavus Adolphus had obtained ali 


DET a ſignal Victory againſt the Imperialifts. In this Battle Co 
the left Wing of the Imperialiſts having been put in Con- ma 
fuſion, the left Wing of the Swedes underwent the ſame eve 


Fate; but the Swedes left Wing rallying again and fall- pe 
ing into the Flank of the Imperialiſts right Wing, they aft 


put them to the rout, 5000 being killed upon the Spot, . 
and 4500 taken Priſoners. The Swedes loſt 2000 Men, 001 
and had a great many wounded, After the loſs of this Iva 
Battle, L-rpzick was ſoon forced to ſurrender, but Fri- les 
berzh defended it ſelf ſo well, that the Swedes, upon the the 
approach of the Imperial General Piccolomini, were forced pr 
to zaile the Siege with the loſs of 1500 Men. And the c 
Veimarian Army under the Command of the French He 
General Cebrian, was for the moſt part ruined by the bu 
„ ͤͤ © © 7. ee bed Fe | 12 
War e, In the mean while, the Swelles being provoked to a War N 
Dn, by the Danes, Tor ſtenſon marched with great ſecreſie into 
n Holſſein; heat their Troops in Jutland and Schonen, and br 
55 zvined their Fleet, and made themſelves Maſters of the Ve 
u hole B ſhopritk of Bremen, aud the Iſle of Berabolm j br 
e VV 4 8 FE ary which tg 
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nuch obliged the Danes to make a diſadvantageous Peace . 
«th them at Bromſebroo, giving to the Swedes Fempte- aumark. 
jmd and Herndalen, Gothland and Oeſel, beſides other 
Advantages, Tor ſtenſon having then made a Truce with 

the Elector of Saxony, marched again into Pohemna, 

where another Battle was fought near ee i 

the Imperialiſts and Swedes, wherein the firſt were rout- 

ed with the loſs of 8000 Men, one half of whom were 

killed, the reſt taken Priſoners, The Swedes had 2000 

Men killed. The Swedes then marched through Bohe- 

ma into Moravia, and from thence into Auſtria, 

where having been joined by Ragozz, they were in a fait 

wy of making greater Progreſſes, if Ragozi, who had 
received ſatisfaction from the Emperor, had not marched 

Home with his Forces. At the ſame time the French un- 

der the Command of Turenne, having been again routed 


by the Bavarians, Torſtenſon marched back into Bohe- 


ma, and left the Supreme Command of the Army to 
Hrangel, who finding the Enemy too ſtrong for him 
thereabouts, marched further back into Miſnia, and from 
thence towards the Weſer. But being not long afterjoin'd by 
Turenne near Gieſſen, they attacked Ausbur gh, but were 
forced to quit the Siege upon the approach of the Imperi- 
aliſts, who alſo retook ſeveral Places in the Hereditary 
Countries of the Emperor. Not long after Wrangel 
made a Truce with the Elector of Bavaria, which how- 
ever laſted not long, the ſaid Elector having, upon the 
Perſuaſion of the Emperor, broke the ſame a few Months 
after, and joined his Forces with the Imperialiſts But 
Wrangel marching early out of his Winter-Quarters, in 
conjunction with Turenne, preſs d fo hard upon the Ba. 
variant, that they were forced to retire ro Saltzburgh, 
leaving a great part of the Country to the Diſcretion of 
the Allies. About the ſame time Koningſmark ſur- July 16. 
ere, the Suburbs of Prague, where he got a prodigious , 
ooty in the Imperial Palace, and other Noble-mens 
Houſes, which are all built on that fide of the River, 
but could not take the City, which was defended by 
12000 Citizens. And in the mean time received the 
News of a Peace being concluded at Munſter. - | 
This Peace had been long in agitation before it was Peace mad: 
brought to Perfection, the Imperialiſts having endea- „ er 
voured, after they ſaw the Swedes recover themſelves ſo be: 3 
bravely after the Battle of Nordlingen, to perſwade them 
1717177 op we Alt fp» = 
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virtue of which Sweden got the Dukedoms of Bremen, 


An Introduction to the 


to a ſeparate Peace, without including the Protefianf vhi 
Eſtates in Germany. But the Swedes having refuſe 
.Offers, ſeven Years were yen in concerting the Prelimi 
naries; and theſe being adjuſted, the Treaty it ſelf wa, 
begun at Oſnaburg and Munſter. The Imperial, French 
e and Dutch Ambaſſadors, as alſo thoſe of mo 
of the Roman Catholick Eſtates, and the Pope's Nuncio 
met at Munſter ; and the Imperial Ambaſſadors alſo 
and thoſe of moſt of the Proteſtant Eſtates aſſembled at 
Ofſnaburg. So that at laſt. a Peace was concluded, by 


and Veerden, the greateſt part of Pomerania, the Iſle of 
Rugen, and the City of Wiſmar, under condition © 
holding theſe Countries in Fief of the Empire, with all 
the Privileges thereunto belonging, and five Millions of 
Crowns towards the Payment of their Armies. Beſides He 
this, they had the Honour of having been inſtrumental © 
in re-eſtabliſhing ſeveral German Princes in their Terti- 
tories, and ſettling both the Quiet and Proteſtant Re- 
ligion in Germany, The War being thus ended to the 
great Honour of the Swedes, the Queen, who had al- 


her Nephew Charles Guſtauus, would willingly have 


put an end to the Differences betwixt Sweden and Fo- 


1654. 
June 6. 


Charles Gu- 
Kai us, 


Lands as had been granted away ſince the Reign of 


Tie War 


with Yoiand 
renewead. 


defeated ſome that would have oppoſed his Paſſage, not 


and, which were likely to revive again after the Truce 
expired: But the Poles were ſo haughty in their Beha- 
viour, that no Peace could be concluded at that time. 
Having therefore ſettled her Affairs, and reſerved a cer- 
tain yearly Allowance for her ſelf during her Life, ſhe 
ſurrendred the Crown to the ſaid Charles Guſtavus her 
Nephew, at the Dyet at Uyſal, where he was crowned 
the fame Day that the reſigned the Government. 


Wa 

H 

be 

I 

ready taken a Reſolution of ſurrendring the Crown to uy 
th 

gi 

[ 

> 

ti 


&. 16. Charles Guſtavus obtained at the firſt Dyer 
from the Eſtates, that the fourth Part of ſuch Crown- 


Guſtavus Adolphus, ſhould be re-united to the Crown; 
and having again ſettled the Military Affairs, reſolved 
to force the Poles to an honourable Peace. - Accordingly 
he marched in Perſon into Poland, where after having 


only the Poles, but alſo the Lithuanians, ſubmitted vo- 

luntarily, ſwearing Allegiance to him; and Fohn Ca- 

ſimir their King, was forced to fly into Sileſia. But 
"x. | | | |  whillt 


Fe. 
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whilſt the King of Sweden was marched into Pruſſia, 
the Poles, with the Aſſiſtance of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
having with the ſame readineſs again forſaken his In- 
tereſt, fell upon the Swedes in their Quarters, of whom 
they killed a great many, eſpecially in Lithuania, for- 
cing the reſt to ſeek for ſhelter in ſome Strong-holds 
that were in their Poſſeſſion. The King having put an 
end to the Differences betwixt him and the Elector of 
the ſaid Elector, marched back towards Warſaw, where 
he obtained a ſignal Victory over the Poles and Tartars : 
and being in the beginning of the next Year joined by 
Bogiſlaw Radivil, Prince of Tranſilvania, would in 

likelihood have humbled the haughty Poles, if the 
Danes had not threatned a dangerous Diverſion near 
Home, and actually denounced War againſt Sweden. 


Brandenburgh concerning Prufſia, in conjunction with 


1656, 


This obliged the King to draw his main Army that war . with. 
way, where he not only made great Progreſſes both in N 


Holſtein and Fremen, but alſo a Prodigy ſcarce to be 
believed by Poſterity, marched over the Ice into the 
Iſland of Thunen, and from thence to other Iſlands, and 
at laſt into Zealand, where he carried all before him; 
which reduced the King of Denmark to ſuch Diſtreſs, 
that he was forced to clap up a ſudden Peace at Reeſbild, 
giving to the Swedes, Schonen, Halland and Bleckin- 

en, and the Iſle of Bernbolm, beſides ſeveral other 
Poſſeſſions in Norway. But this Peace wasof no long con- 
tinuance; for the King having again conceived a ſealouſie 
of the Danes, embarked his Forces in Ho/ſtern, and un- 


165 


der pretence of going towards Dantz:ck, landed in Zegs Siege of co- 
land, and beſieged Copenhagen, whilſt Wrangel reduced Penhagen. 
the ſtrong Fortreſs of Cronenburgh. But the Danes be- 


ing chiefly encouraged by their King's Preſence, defended 
themſelves bravely, till the Dutch Fleet gave them Re- 
lief, which obliged the King, after having attempted in 


vain to take it by Storm, to raiſe the Siege. But the Rorct in 
greateſt Misfortune befel the Swedes in the Ifland of Thunen. 


Thunen, where being out-numbred by the joint Forces 
of the Imperialiſts, Piles, Brandenburg bers and Danes, 
they. were totally routed near Nyborg, their Infantry be- 
ing moſt cut to pieces, and the reſt made Priſoners. 
The King being buſie in repairing this loſs, was ſeized 
with an Epidemical Fever, of which he died on the 23d 
of February. rakes YE 8 
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Charles xl. F. 17. Charles XI. being but Five Years old when his 
| Father died, the Swedes apply'd all their care to obtain 
Peace made an honourable Peace, which was concluded with the 
ph Poles in the Monaſtery called Olivia, near Dantzick, 
May 3, wherein were alſo included the Emperor and EleQor of 

Brandenburgb, and King S/n Caſimer reſigned his 

Pretenſions to the Crown of Sweden, and the Poles to 

Mayz;, CTivoma. In the ſame Month a Peace was concluded 
Peace made with Denmark, much upon the ſame Conditions which 
»ich Den- were agreed on formerly at Roefheild, except that the 
e Danes kept the Iſle of Bornhelm, and Drunthein in 
i674, Norway. For the reſt the Swedes were for preſerving 
The Swedes Peace with their Neighbours, during the Minority of 
oo the King, till having broke off the Triple Alliance, 
of Branden- made betwixt them and the Engliſb and Dutch, they 
dog. ſided with France againſt the Elector of Brandenburgb; 
baut the Elector having routed the Swedzſh Army, took 
all what the Swedes were poſſeſſed of in Pomerania, as 
the Lunenburghers got into their poſſeſſion the Duke- 
doms of Bremen and Veerden, and the King of Den- 
mark the City of Wiſmar, and ſeveral conſiderable 
Places in Schonen: However the Danes, being at laſt 
routed in two Battles in Schonen, the King after the 
Treaty of | Nimmeguen, by a particular Peace was put 
again into the poſſeſſion of his Countries in Germany, 
very few excepted, and Denmark was forced alſo to re- 
ſtore the Places taken from the Swedes in Schonen. 
Thus Peace being again ſettled in Sweden, the King 
marry'd Uirica Eleanora, the preſent 'King of Den- 
marks Siſter, ſince which time the King has chief 
apply'd himſelf to ſettle his Military Affairs and 
Revenues, and to maintain Peace with his Neigh- 


The Nas, h. 18. The Swediſh and Gothick Nation has ancient- 


aud ali. ly been famous for Warlike Atchievements, and is 
Fearions of: very fit to endure the Fatigues of War; though in for- 
| Nation. mer Times their chiefeſt Force conſiſted only in the 
| © Boors, till Gaeſtauus and his Succeſſors, with the Aſſiſt- 
' ance of ſome Scotch and German Olficers and Soldiers, 
introduced ſuch a Diſcipline; as that now they do not 
ſtand in ſo much need of Foreign Soldiers, except it be to 
make vp the number of Men, wherewith they are not 
5 . | AID 
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gerſtocked, eſpecially ſince the late great Wars. As 
in moſt other Kingdoms. of Europe, by reaſon of 
the multitude of their populous Cities, the Eſtates of 
the Citizens is the fundamental part of the State, ſo is 
in Sweden that of the Boors, who enjoy more Liberty in 
Sweden than in other Kingdoms, and alſo ſend their De- 
puties to the Dyet, where their Conſent is requiſite to 


any new Taxes to be levy d upon the Subjects. 


This Nation loves to ſhew a great deal of Gravity and 
Reſervedneſs, which if not qualified by Converſation of 
other Nations, often degenerates into Miſtruſtful- 
neſs. They generally are apt to think very well of them- 
ſelves, and to deſpiſe others. They have ſufficient Ca- 
pacity to attain to the firſt Principles of any Art or Sci- 
ence, but commonly want Patience to attain to the Per- 
fetion of it. Their Inclinatioa is not much to Trade 
or Handy-work, and therefore Manufactures are but little. 


encouraged among them, 


$. 19. The Kingdom of Sweden is of a great Extent, Condition of © 
Lakes, and *** 
the Sea-Coaſt ſurrounded with many Rocks. + But deeper $:reug:h. 


but full of great Foreſts and innumerable 


into the Country, there are a great many fertile Tracts 
of Ground; the Foreſts furnith them with Fuel, and 
the Lakes with great ſtore of good Fiſh,” which alſo con- 
tribute much to the eaſie Tranſportation of the Native 
Commodities from one Place to another. The Country 
produces Corn ſufficient for its Inhabitants ; neither 
is there any want of Cattle or Horſes. Sweden 


3 more convenient Mines of Copper and 


ron than any other Kingdom in the World, being 
ſurrounded with Woods and Rivulets. There is a 
Silver Mine in Weftmanland. Finland brings forth 
Pitch, Tar and Deal; and Mermeland good ftore 
of Maſts. The Native Commodities of Sweden, 
are Copper, Iron, Tar, Pitch, Maſts, Boards, Sꝙc. 
In lieu of which, Sweden receives from abroad, Wine, 
Brandy, Salt, "Spices, Cloths, Silk and Wollen Stuffs, 
fine Linnen-Cloth, French Manufactures of all ſorts, 
Furs, Paper, and ſuch like, all which in ſome Years 
ſurpaſſes in Value the Commodities fit for Exporta- 
tion here, To recompence this, Navigation and Com- 

| merce 
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merce has been encouraged of late Years among the 
Natives and ſeveral forts of ManufaQori whereof 
thoſe made of Copper, Iron and Braſs, would queſtian- 
leſs turn to the bet Account, if Artiſts were duly 
encouraged to ſettle themſelves in this e 
ue and Iron * the Foundation 0 the Swediſh 
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and by ſome ſaid to come from Vannes in Zotac of 
Britany, called by Ceſar Veneti. Others, “ 


5.1. HE firſt Inhabitants of the Iſles of the Lac „ 
5 gunes, amongſt which Venice is now ſeated, jj „ 


derive em from the Heneti, who after the Deſtruction of 
Troy, came with Annenor into Italh, and landing in thoſe 
Macthes of the Adriatick Sea, inhabited the adjacent 
Country. But withour entring into that Diſpute, this is 
certain, that they were only inhabited by poor Fithermen 
till the beginning of the fifth Century; at which time, 
the Rialto being declared a place of Refuge, by the Padu- 
ans who were Lords of the Iſlands of the Lagunes, the 
Conveniency of a ſafe Retreat in a time of Calamity and 
Diſtreſs, gaveriſe to this Republick, that has ſince proved 
the Ornament of Taly. Iis well known that after the 
Emperor Conſtantine the Great had removed the Seat of 
the Empire to Conſt antinople, Italy was afflicted with a long 
chain of Misfortunes, and frequently plagu'd with the In- 
vaſions of the Barbarians. And twas the miſery and de- 
ſolation that the Goths, Weft-Goths, and Hums, made one 
after another in the ſpace of half a century of Years, that 
put theInhabitants of the Country adjacent to theLagunes, 
under a neceſlity of flying to take ſhelter in theſe Marſhes ; 
where, after they had felt the Benefit of a ſafe Protection 
from ſuch diſmal Inundations, they ſettled, and by de- 
77 formed a very potent and well conſtituted Repub- 
ick. Upon the firſt Inyaſion of the Gothe under their 

King Radagai/ius, in the Year 407, the Neighbouring In- 
habitants of the Terra firma reforted thither with their 
Goods and Treaſure; bur ſoon after, upon the ws: 
K k ada- 
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Radagaiſius by the two Generals of the Emperor Hoo: 


rius, they returned to their Habitations. But in theYear 41; 
the Incurſions of the Wef-Goths under Alarick, and the 


horrible Ravages they committed all over /taly, made the 
ſame People betake themſelves to the Sanctuary that had 
protected them but ſix Years before. And Alarick re. 


maining longer in Kaly than Radagaiſins, they then began 


to build Houſes of Wood and Reeds for their own Con- 
veniency. At that time the Paduans having a Port at the 
Iſland of Rialto (one of the Layunzs) where their River 


then terminated, reſolved upon making this a conſiderable 


| Place, not only as an 4fy/um, but likewiſe to 2 their 


Commerce at Sea. Io which purpoſe in the Vear 421 
the Senate of Padua ſent three Conſuls, and declared Ri- 


alto a place of Refuge to all ſorts of People; which occaſio- 
ned it to be peopled in a very little time. But the third Ir- 


ruption of the Barbarians under Attila King of the Huns, 
compleated at once the miſery of /taly, and the peopling 
of Rialto and all the Hlands of the Lagunes ; for after the 
Deſtruction of Pavia, Milan, Padua, Aquileia, and ſeve- 
ral other famous Cities, the miſerable remains of ſo many 


populous Places having now no hopes of returning to their 


former Habitations, begun to lay the Foundations of their 
future Abodes in the Lagunes, fetching away the Stones 
and Marble of the demoſiſhed Places upon the Terra Fir- 


ina, to build themſelves others more ſafe in theſe Iſlands. 


do in about fifty Years, time, both the People of Quality, 
and thoſe of an Inferiour Degree, were convenient!y ac- 
commodated according to their reſpective Conditions. 


& 2. The Senate of Padua, perceiving the Rialto to be- 


come conſiderable thro the Multitude of Inhabitants, ſent 


down Conſuls to govern them, Soon after, obſerving the 
Inconveniency of governing ſo many populous Iſlands by 
Conſuls reſiding only at R:a/to, they appointed yearly a 
Tribune for each Ifland ; and a general Council for their 
joint Concerns, conſiſting of the reſpective Tribunes and 
ſome of the more noted Citizens. Such as were moſt 
powerful and rich in theſe. Iſlands, were in proceſs of 
time acknowledged as Protectors of the People, by reaſon 


of the occaſion they had for their Aſſiſtance. And in this 
manner each Ifland had their particular Tribunes, who 
continuing to increaſe their Authority, came in time to 
be ths little Poteutates of theſe very mutinous Bodies; and 
EE tis 
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tis alledged that the Family of the Badouaries continued 
ſucceſſive Tribunes at the Rialto, frem thoſe times to the 
ſigning of that Office. However, under the Government 
0 


the Tribunes, this Commonwealth began to build 
= both for War and Traffick, and to enrich themſelves 


by Trade, particularly by Fiſhing; fo that in proceſs of 
time they came to make a great Figure in the Defence of 
Italy. For in the time of the Emperor Fuftinian, when 
Belliſario beſieged the Gothr/h King Mittige in Ravenna, 
they fitted out Ships and Boats upon the Po, with which 
they defeated part of the Gothick Army. Again, joining 
their Ships with hoſe of Valeriano Governour of Ravenna, 


they ſhared in the Glory of taking and ſinking moſt of 


King Totila s Fleet before Ancona. By ſuch means they at 
once rendered themſelves conſiderable, and gained Reſpect 
and Favour from the Emperor and his Generals. Narſes, 
partly to thank them for their good Services, and partly to 


gratiky his Curioſity in ſeeing their City and Oeconomy, 


went in Perſon to the Rialto; and while he was there, 
the Paduans ſent an Embaſly to him, to complain that 
the Venetians (fo I chooſe to call them, tho they had not 
yet received that Name) had uſurped thoſe Marſhes and 
Hands, which had been theirs time out of Mind. But 
the Tribune of the Rialto made ſuch a SatisfaQory re- 
ply, that Narſes declining to enter upon the Merits of the 
Cauſe, exhorted the Paduans to ſhew the ſame Diligence 
and Loyalty in the Defence of their Country, that the 
Venztians had done. In fine, they continued for near 300 
Years under the Government of the Tribunes, without 
any remarkable Accident, except that the Biſhops (after- 
wards made Patriarchs) of Aquilezo on the main Land, 


and of Gradoone of the voy ur had frequent Differences 


relating to their reſpecti ve Juriſdictions. At laſt the Ca- 


lamity of /taly ſtill continuing, and Perſons of Intereſt and 


Fortune ſtill locking to the Lagunes as to an Ark to ſave. 
them from the Inundation, fo that Rialto (Venice) increa- 
ſed prodigiouſly in Wealth, Power and Number of Inha- 
bitants ; Luipandro D. of Friuli, whether dreading their 

22 Power, or envying their Proſperity, animated 

ome of his Neighbours to curb them, and for that end, 
having provided a competent number of Boats, aſſaulted 


Grado, Haracleu and Rialto in the Night, and ſeized upon 
ſome Merchant Men; but the Alatm being given, they 


were purſued, and moſt of the Spoil recovered. How- 
oP. | K k 2 ever, 
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ever, this Alarm made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Inha- 
bitants of the Lagunes, that they began to diſlike the Tri- 


bunitial form of Government, and judging it neceſſary to 
enter into a better Method of governing theſe Iſlands, that 
were grown ſo extreamly populous, thought fit to com- 


| 758 a Republick, and to chuſe one among them for Chief. 
po 


n which occaſion, as tis recorded, the Patriarch of 
Grado, an ancient Man of great Learning and Reputa- 
tion, made a long Oration, importing that Concord was 


inconſiſtent with plurality of Heads, and that without 


fixing the Hinge of their Government upon one Will and 
one Voice, neither Wealth, nor Populouſneſs, nor Advan- 
tage to Situation, nor Valour of Inhabitants, could be im- 


proved to any Advantage, However, the Tribunes of the 


twelve principal Iſlands, recollecting that they could not 


make ſuch a Change without. infringing the Rights of 


the City of Padua in theſe Places to which they had re- 
ſorted for ſafety, ſent Deputies to the Emperor, who was 
Sovereign Lord of the Country, as alſo to Pope ohn V. 
to obtain permiſſion of chuſing a Prince, to whom they 


gave the Name of Duke or Doge. 


$ 3. After the Tribunes had obtained this Grant, they 
met in Heraclea, (a City of the Lagunes, of which there 
remains only ſome Ruins near the place where the River 
Piavediſcharges it ſelf into theLagunes) and there elected 


Pau] Lucio Axafeſte for their firſt Doge, A. D. Joo, being 
288 Years after the proclaiming of the Rialto by the Padu- 


ant for a City of Refuge. Tho' it ſeems but juſt that the 

Republick of Venice ſhould date her Nativity from the day 
of this Election; the Venetians do nevertheleſs compute it 
from the Proclamation as above. And accordingly upon 
that day do ſolemnize the Nativity of the Republick. 


rade L & 4. Paolo Lucio, reſiding inHeraclea the firſt ſeat of the 
_ Republick, made it his firſt care to reconcile ſuch of the In- 


habirants as were at variance, and to appoint Forts and 


Watches for guarding the Mouths of the Rivers. He 
ordered every Town to have a certain number of Boats in 


readineſs 4 20 a Call, inlarged the Venetian Dominions, 
made an advantageous Peace with Luzpandro, and culti- 


vated Friendſhip with Ariperto, King of Lombardy. But 
the moſt memorable of all his Actions, was the reforming 


. of the Laws, and digeſting them in ſuch a conciſe plain 


Me- 
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without having recourſe to mercenary Council. Imperial 
Laws they had none, and their municipal Written Laws 
were very few; ſo that where theſe were not expreſs, 
they were determined by the natural Principles of Equity 


and Juſtice. After him was elected Marcello, another Ci- Marcello. 
tizenof Heraclea, far ſhort of his Predeceſſor in Vigilancy, , {! 


and Care. To Marcello ſucceeded oy who firſt intro- 
duced the Cuſtom of bringing up the Youth to the Exer- 
ciſe of Arms, and raiſed the Repuration of his Country 
by reinſtating Paolo, the Grecian Emperor's Captain, in 
his Government of Ravenna; but was murthered by the 
People for his Cruelty, or elſe for being deemed the Au- 
thor of an unhappy Quarrel between the Inhabitants of 


Heraclea, and thoſe of Equllo. Upon his Death, the Pa- 


triarch of Aquileia took from them the Towns of Moſſone 
and Centenara ; Tho' afterwards, thro' the menaces of 


Gregory Biſhop of Rome, he reſtored Moſſone when he had : 


utterly deſtroyed Centenara. 


$. 5. The People being thus weary of their Princes, 4. tne 
whoſe abſolute Power eafily degenerated to Tyranny, an res. 


Interregnum of five Years inſued, during which, the Re- 
publick was governed by the oldeſtKnights annually ele&- 


ed; the Seat of Election and Reſidence, being then tran- 
. ſlated to the Lido of Malomoco, which at that time was 


become very wealthy and populous; not to mention that 
the uneaſie People were diſſatisfyed that Heraclea alone 
had enjoyed that Honour ſo long. This Lido of the old 
Malomoco was half a League further into the Sea, than the 
preſent Malomuo; and is ſince totally ſwallowed up, with 
out leaving the leaſt Appearances where it was. (Malo 


moco continue to be the Place of Reſidence till Pepin vi- 


ſited the Lagunes,) 


S. 6. But after all, the People tired withthat Ambula- | 
tory Form of Government, came to deſire a Doge again; 7, 


and accordingly Deodato, the Son of Orſo was Elected at 
the Lido of Malomnco ; but Galla a Citizen of Malomoco, 


is Life into the Bargain. The next Dogewas Domenigo 
who ſtrugling for abſolute Power was degraded, and had 


3 
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put out his Eyes, and for Retribution loſt his own, and Gala. 
4 Domenigu 


747+ 
M2uritlos 


his Eyes put out. Next to him was Mauritio, in whoſe 772. 
time they aſſiſted Charlemargne in the Siege ol * 
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he took Defiderio King of Lombardy Priſoner. Tohim ſuo. 
| Giovanni. ceeded Giovanni his Son, who had ruled ſeven Years joint. 
75% Hy with his Father, and was afterwards forced to fly to 
Mantua with his Son and Collegue Mauritio. (While the 
Deſpotick Power was lodged in the Doges, they frequent- 
ly made their Brothers or their Children to be elected for 
Obelerio, their Collegues or Succeſſors.) The next Doge elected 
758. was Obelerio, in whoſe time the Difference reviving be- 
tween the Inhabitants of Heraclea, and thoſe of Equi lo, 
both the Tons were deſtroyed, and the Inhabitants tranſ- 
2 to Malomoco and Rialto. At that time P-p21, eſta- 
lithed Kingof Lombard by his Father Charles t e Great, 
who had deſtroy d the Kingdom of the Lombards, required 
Paſſage and Proviſions of the Venetians in order to aſſault 
the Coaſt of Dal matia, and Obelerio leaning to Pepin's in- 
Angelo Par. tereſt, was forced to fly to him, Angels Farticiaco being e- 
poco, 07. lected in his Room: Por the Fenetians reſolved that they 
292 would not violate the ancient Alliance of the Greek Em- 
K: repin | perors, to oratify a Stranger; notwithſtanding that, P:pin 
Republick, being poſleſs'd of Ravenna, might have ruin d their mari- 
tim Commerce. Upon which, Pæpin irritated, took ſeve- 


ral Towns, and forced the Inhabitants of Malomoco to fly | 


to Rialto with their Families and Riches ; but approaching 
to Rialto, was defeated (as ſome fay) by Nicæa the Impe- 
rial General, who had been ſent both to ſuccour the Vene- 
fans, and to defend Dalmatia. Upon which a Peace in- 
ſued between Pepin, the Emperor, and the Veneti an:. 
Some relate that pin was the Sovereign of all theſe Pro- 
vinces, in which Quality, the Republick payed him an 
 AnnualFTribute; and reſolving to vilit the Maritim Iſlands 
within the Juriſdiction of his Demeſne, was refuſed en- 
trance by the Doge; whereupon he attacked Malomoco, 
and upon the Retreat of the Inhabitants to Rialto, imbark d 
his Forces upon Floats to tranſport them thither by Night; 
bat there roſe ſo great a Storm that it broke his Floats, and 
fdrown'd moſt part of his Soldiers. Which bad ſucceſs ſo 
altered the Courage of the King, that he reſolved to leave 
thoſe People in quiet. But deſiring to ſee the Rialto, was 
received there with ſuch Demonſtrations of Joy, and fo 
many Marks of Honour, that in a pure Sentiment of Af- 
fection for thoſe People, he threw his Scepter into the Sea, 
with this Imprecation, Thus may they periſh who attempt 
the, Peace of this Republick, The French Writers will 
: have it, that Fepin was received at the Rialto, rather as a 
; | = gene- 
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P than a Prince ill treated by Fortune, | 
to whom the Republick would not have conſented, after 
the loſs of his Army, what they had ' obſtinately refuſed 
when he was in a Condition of getting by Force. That 
he exerciſed all acts of Sovereignty, leaving ſeveral Marks 
of Liberality to the Doge and the Publick, as likewiſe 
diſcharging the Republick of the Tributes they annuall? 
paid him ; and preſented them with five Miles of extent 
on the Terra firma againſt the Lagunes, with ample Li- 
berty of Trafficking both by Sea and Land. That Ppin vbſers 
ving the Doge to wear no external Mark of Dignity, took 
off one of the Sleeves of his Veſt, and pur it upon theDoge's 
Head in the form of a Bonnet, from whence comes the O. 
riginal of the Ducal Horn, fo named from the pointed End 
of this Sleeve upon his Head. That it was then that Venice 
received the firſt time this Appellation; for Pepzz would 
have the Iſle of Rialto, with the other neighbouring 
Iſlands, to bear the Name of Venice, which was then that venice ben 
of the whole Neighbouring Province to the Lagunes, and {+ callia. 
that the Rialto ſhould be from thence forwards the Reſi- 
dence of the Doges and Senate of the Republick. 


& 7. To Angelo Particiaco who rebuilt Heraclea, Chri- Ouſſiniano. 
ſtening it Cĩtta Nuova, ſucceeded Guiuſtiniana, in whoſe FROM = 
time they aſſiſted the Emperor by Sea, in defending Sicily 
from the Turks ; and ſome Venetian Merchants brought 
the Body of St. Mark (as tis ſaid) from Alexandria, upon 
which the Church of St. Mark was founded, and that Saint 
made Patron of the City. The next Doge was his Bro- giovanni 7 
ther Giovanni, who warrd with Naronia in Dalmatia, John. 
took Veglia, an Iſland upon the Coaſt of Dalmatia, be- 
headed Obelerio, and burnt Malomoco, becauſe ſome of O. piatro Gra- 
belerio's old Friends fled thither for Refuge. At laſt a Con- denico. 
ſpiracy obliging him to turn Friar, Gradenico joined with 33s 
his Son ſucceeded, and at the deſire of the Grecian Empes Sea. 
ror, ſent 60 armed Veſſels againſt the Saracens that had 


then landed near Rome, which Veſſels were all taken or 


ſunk 5 upon which the Doge was murdered in Church at 


the Veſpers. This black Action gave riſe to the Office of og. of Y 


Anogadora, for proſecuting Murder and: Manſlaughrer, vogadori, 
whichis till of great Authority at Venics. The next Doge 8 
routed the Saracens who had taken Caundia a little before, iaco. 


and inſulted the Coaſts of Dalmatia; and prefented the 967. 


Emperor B2/illo (who had _ him much Honour) with 


k4 12 Brass 


/ 
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Giovanni, ever uſed among the Greeks. His Son and Succeſlor took 

895 ao Commocchio, and falling ſick, and conſidering he had a 
| Brother for his Collegue that was not qualified for Go- 
Candiano, vernment, generouſly moved the Senate to elect a new 

559. Duke, who beat the S[avontars twice. After the Death of 

this laſt, Giovanni was choſen again, and after putting an 
4 Tri- end to the Slavonian Wars, reſigned. The next Dog 
893, Tribuno, routed the Hungarians, after they had defeate 
the Emperor Berengario, over- run all Italy. and approach d 
ſo near to Venice, that they had maſtered Heraclea,Equzlo, 


Orſo Palu- and Capo d Agers. His Succeſſor was the firſt that coin d 


e, 915+ Money in Fenice. Candino, the next Doge, conquered 


Piero Can- part OL Iftria, defeated Afperto Lord of Ravenna, who in- 
dlano. 938. terrupted the Venetian Commerce, and made the Slawoi- 
Pietro Can- an, Tributary. He baniſhed his Son for his diſſolute Life, 
ciano. 958+ who was elected Doge after his Father's Death, notwith- 
ſtanding he had join d with Alberto di Ravenna againſt his 

native Country. But the People incenſed by his Conduct 

when Doge ſet fre to his Palace, and killed him as he fled 

with his Son in his Arms. But the Fire he had kindled 

was not ſo ſoon extinguiſh'd as their Fury was appeaſed ; 

for it burnt a great part of the. Church of St. Mark, with 

two other Churches, and above 300 Houſes. The three 


{ſucceeding Doges reſigned one after another, and turned 


riars ; and in that time the moſt remarkable Tranſaction 

was, that the Venetian ſuccoured Bari (a Maritim Town 

in the Kingdom of Naples) then beſieged by the Saracens, 

Pietro Or- The next after them, a particular Favourite of the Em- 
7510: 978+ perot's, conquered Dalmatia with the adjacent Iflands, 
. and ſo was the firſt that obtained the title of Duke of Dal- 


conquered. 


Crone r. uatia and Venetia, After his Death, his Son Otho, out of 
1007, Tegard to his Father's Merits, was elected Doge at the 
Age of 18. He overcame the City of Adria, with the 


King of Croatia; and falling into the hands of Conſpira- 
tors died in Greece, The three ſucceeding Doges did no- 
thing remarkable. The next after them made a Law that 
ge ſhould have a Collegue. His Succeſſor reduced 


Domenico. 

Fiabenio, 
1031. 

Contarini. no 
1042. 


Zara à Maritim Town in Dalmatia, that had rebelled, 
worſted Raberto Guſtando in Puglia, and rebuilt the City 
of Grado, that had been half deſtroyed by the Patriarch of 
Domenico Aquilæia. To him ſucceeded Domenico Syluio, a Man of 
greater Reputation and Honour than any of his Prede- 
ceſſors, who married the Em peror Nice horuss Siſter, and 

1 1 upon 


Sylvio, 
ICCC, 


12 Braſs Bells, which are ſaid to . be the firſt that were 
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upon the ill ſucceſs of his Army, againſt Robert Duke of | 
Puglia and Calabria, was depoſed. His Succeſſors Army Virile Fale- 
was worſted in the ſame Cauſe, but proved very ſucceſsful '*% 1082. 
in Dalmatia. The next Doge was Vitale Michele, a Perſon v'tale Mi- 
admirably well verſed in Naval Affairs, in whoſe time the chel: 1995-- 
Venetian Navy was reckon'd 200 Sail of arm'd Ships and 
Galleys; which being ſent into Aſia upon the Holy War, 
under the Command of his Son, took 22 Galleys from 
the Pilans near Rhodes ; and afterwards took Brundizi and 
ſeveral other places in thoſe Seas. His Army had good 
ducceſs againſt the Infidols, and maſter d Smyrna, Soria and | 
Jeruſalem. After this Ordelaffo Faletro was createdDuke, Olaf 
in whoſe time they aſſiſted again in the Holy Wars; a 0. 
great part of Venice was burnt down by an accidental 
Fire; and the Paduans, after being ſoundly beaten, came 
to an accommodation with the Veneti ans about their Li- 
mits, by the Mediation of the Emperor. This Duke re- 
duced Zara upon a ne Rebellion, and gloriouſly repulſed 
the Hungarians in Croatia. But upon their ſecond Invaſi- 
on was kill d in Battle; upon which, his Army giving 
way, the Venetians were forced to ſue to the Hungarians 
for a Truce, which they obtained with much ado for five 
Years. The next Doge upon the Sollicitation of Pope Ca- Domenico 
liæto went with 200 Sail andrelieved Joppa, then beſieged © x. . 
by 700 Sail of Infidels. Purſuing his Victory, he took Tyre, 
and gave it to the Patriarch of Jeruſalem. Emmanuel 
Emperor of the Greeks alarmed at his Victories, injoined 
him to make no farther Progreſs. Upon which the Doge 
turning his Arms againſt the Emperor, took the Iſlands of 
Scio, Rhodes, Sannos, Metellino and Andro. His Succeſſor Pietro Po- 
conquer d the City of Fano, and defeated the Armies both 1 8 
of Piſa and Padoua He recovered Corfu for the Emperor, 
and over- ran and ſacked all Szczly, in oppoſition to Roper 


Duke of Puglia. The next Doge made Pola and Parenzo Domenico 


Tributary ; and obtained from William K. of Sicily divers Morolini. 

Privileges in the way of Trade. The next to him was Vi- viralc An- 
tale Michele, in whole time Verona, Ferrara and Padoua, at chele. 1154. 
the Inſtigation of the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, did 
no ſmall damage to the Venetians. But he took the Patri- 
arch of Aquileia Priſoner, and made him Tributary. The 
Emperor having taken from the Venetians,Spolato, Traut 
and Raugia in Dalmatia, he made Head againſt him and 
recovered them; but upon the perſwaſion of the Gover- 


nour of Negrofont, concluded a Peace with the W 
| 9 0 | or 


> 


| reaſon of the Waters which the Emperor Emmanuel had 
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for which, and for bringing home the Plague in his Army 


the Venetians killed him at his return. Some ſay, thay 
this Sickneſs fell upon his Army before Conſtantinople, b 


cauſed to be poiſoned. os 


$ 8. From the firſt Election of Paolo Lucio, A. D. 709. to 
the Death of Vitale Michele, A. 1171, the Doges reigned 
with anabſolute Authority. The whole Body of the Peo- 
ple was their Electors; and as Tyranny is frequently uſher. 
ed in by Confuſion and Tumult, fo the — being 
once elected by the People, they acted as Monarchs, 
were ſole Maſters of their own Council, and accountable to 


none for their Adminſtration. In ſhort, they had a Deſpotick 


Power both in Peace and War. And this perhaps was the 
occaſion of the frequent Inſurre&tions, and Conſpiracies of 
the People, who oftenti mes murdered their Doges, there 
being no other way provided for redreſſing the grievances 
of Tyranny, but the Juſtice of the Mob. In ſhort, the 
abſolute Authority of the Prince having oftentimes expoſed 
the State to many dangerous Accidents, and the tumul- 
tuary Elections of the People frequently ending with the 

teſt Inconveniencies, the principal Citizens met to- 
gether upon the Death of their Prince Vitale Michele, to 
conſalt how they might prevent thoſe Diſorders before 
they proceeded to the Election of a new Doge. To which 
purpoſe they devolved the Power of Election upon a Coun- 
cil of Eleven (ſome Writers fay ten) Perſons of Probity, 
who retiring into the Church of St. Mark, elected Sebaſt:- 
an Ziani. And to take for the future from the People 
the Right they had of chuſing the Doge, and at the ſame 


time to moderate the great Authority of the Prince, they 


eſtabliſhed an independant Council, from which thould 


be drawn by Election, the Electors of the Doge. An al- 
teration of this Conſequence that eſtabliſhed an entire new 
Method of Government. would without diſpute have cau- 
ſed a Revolution in the State; if inimitation of the anci- 
ent Government of Rome, they had not pleaſed the People, 


by allowing them in exchange the Liberty of nominating 


twelve Tribunes, whoſe conſent ſhould be neceſſary tothe 
Validity of tl. Prince's Orders. Thoſe Tribunes, wha 
were two in each of the Six Wards of the City, had more- 
over a right of chuſing every Year, at the Feaſt of St. 


Michael, Forty Perſons out of each Ward or Quarter, to 
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ity compoſe the great Council they then eſtabliſhed, conſiſting 
| tal of 240 Citizens, choſen without diſtinction, out of the 


le, b 
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three different Eftates, viz. Nobility, Citizens, and 
Tradeſmen. As this Council was to be renewed every 
Year, ſo every one was to be of it in his Turn, or at leaſt 
had the right of pretending to it, . | 
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$. 9. Zebaſtian Ziani, the firſt Doge upon this new Me- Zebadian 


thod of Government, ſiding with the Pope Alexander III, © 


againſt the Emperor Frederick Barberoſſa, took Priſoner O- 
tho, the Emperor's Son, upon which a Peace inſued. Ze- 
baſtian triumphing upon this Naval Victory, firſt intro- 
duced the Cuſtom (that every Doge does ſtill obſerve up- 
on his Election) of throwing among the People Gold and 
Silver Medals with proper Inſcriptions. He thought it 
neceſſary to ſhew his Liberality to the People, as the 
ſweeteſt Charm, and moſt proper Remedy to allay their 
Indignation for being deprived of their Right of electing 


the Prince, which they had alone injoyed for ſeveral Ages. 


The Pope rewarded the Doge, with Licenſe for him and 


ani. 


1171. 


his Succeſſors to ſeal in Lead, to have a Canopy or Om- 


brella carried over him, a Wax- Taper before him, with 
Trumpets and Standards, and once a Year to eſpouſe the 
Sea with throwing a Gold Ring into it, all which Cere- 
monies the Venetian Dukes uſe to this Day; and when the 
Doge throws the Gold Ring into the Sea, he pronounces 
theſe Words: Deſponſams teo Mare, inſig num veri £5 
perpetuii Domini. Some Hiſtorians inſinuate, that tho the 
Command of the Adriatick Sea belonged to the Venetian: 
by the Right of Conqueſt and Arms, yet it was the Pope 
that gave the Venetians the actual Sovereignty of it. But 
tis certain that the Commonwealth does not at all found 


their Right upon the Pope's Gift. The next Duke did lit- Arrigo or - 


tle remarkable, but turned Friar. The next after him ex- 


Henry Dans 
dolo. 


cluded Verona from Trading with Venice, upon which, 1194. 


Verona ſop'd their Paſſage upon the Adige. He humbled 
Piſa, made all Iſtria Tributary, recovered Zara, and put 
Dalmatia under Contribution. Joining his Army with 
the French, he took Conftantinoþle, and reſtored Iſaac, and 
his Son Aleſſo to the Empire; and the latter being mur- 


dered, retook it again from the Uſurper, upon which the 259 rate 


Penetians and the French, divided the Empire between Conſtanti- 


them, Baldewine repreſenting the latter, and Maroſini the 8 
Former „with the Title of Patriarch, who annexed 8 
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| and the other Iſlands of the Jortian and Ægean Sea to the 
Venetian Territories. This Duke dying at Conſtantinople, 

the Venctians, elated with their new Empire, began to diſ- 

pute among themſelves, whether they ſhould remove the 

Seat of their Commonwealth to Conſtantinople, in purſuit 

of a further acceſſion of Power and Glory: But the wiſer W Mer 

part over-ruled and carried it, that it was better for them MW Mo 

to truſt in the Perpetuity and Situation of Venice, that had 


ro 

proved to them and their Anceſtors ſo ſafe a SanQuary, 

than to expoſe the Being and Welfare of the Republick to wel 

the hazard and uncertainty of an Imperial Seat. gra 

Fiero a F. 10. The next Doge was Peter Ziani, who recruiting tua 
I his Army in Greece, took Corfu, Modon, Coron, Gallipoli, I Ni 


Naſſo, Faro, Molo, Erma and Andro; defeated theGenoueſe, 
made N-groponte tributary, ſent a Colony to Candia, con- ¶ re 
quered Padua, and at laſt retired to a Monaſtery, His D. 
Suczeſſor reſcued Candia from the Greek Coſairs, raiſed WW fi 
the Siege of Conſtantinople, warr'd ſucceſsfully againſt Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa, taking Terma, N eras and Be- t 
ſtice, and burning his Capital Ship in the Haven of Man- fe 
Fredonia; he recovered Folla a Maritim Town inlſtria, and 
Zora that had fo often rebell d, ſtipulating from the King o 
of Hungary, that from thenceforth he ſhould never lay t 
( 

C 


Trepoio. 
125. 


claim to it. But in his Time Tzelino di Romano took Padua 
from the Venetian, and penetrated into the Venetian Mar- 
Maroſini, Jhes as far as St. Ellero and the Behbe. After Tiepolo came 
124. Marino Moroſini, who recovered Padua, while Tzilino lay 
before Mantua; for which Tzilins in a rage cut to pieces 

12000 Paduans of his own Army, a piece of Barbarity 

that Story can't match. This Tzelino dying of Vexation 
ſoon after, put an end to the cruelleſt and moſt Inhuman 

Race (originally German) that ever Italy, or perhaps the 

Penneri Le- World ſaw. The next Doge beat the Genoueſe at Sea, be- 
10. a9. tween Ptolemats (now Aere) and Tyre. But Baldwin and 
the Venetian Patriarch at Conſtantinople being betrayed by 
the Greeks, and Peleologo poſſeſſing himſelf of the City and 
Empire of Conftantinople, and afterwards taking many 
Iſlands, and extending his Conqueſt towards the Morea, 
by the help of the Genoueſe: Zeno attacked the Genoueſe a- 
gain upon the Coaſt of ak and gain d a notable Victory, 
which put the Emperor Paleologo into ſuch a Conſternati- 
on, that he ſued for a Truce, which he obtained for five 
Tears. In the mean time the charge of the War, and *% 
| WE neceſfi- 
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neceſſity of laying on freſh Taxes, occaſioned a Mutiny at 

V.nice, After that, Zeno fought the Genoueſe again with 

ſucceſs. In this Succeſſor's time there was a great Dearth Lorenzo 

of Corn at Venice, their Neighbours not ſuffering any to 1267 
come to them. Upon this the Venetians enacted that all 
Merehant bern, between the Gulph of Fano, and the 

Mouth of the River Po, thould pay Toll to them; which 

proved a very profitable Revenge. The Bolognians diſpu- 

ting this Order were beat, and forced to ask Peace, as 

well as to demoliſh a Caſtle at Primano on the Jo, and to 

grant the Venetians free entry into their Rivers. In this 

Doge's time Venice, Genua and Piſa, entered intoa mu- 

tual League by the Mediation of Filip King of France. | 
Next to him was Contarini, in whoſe time Iſtria revolt- Jacope _ 
ing at the Inſtigation of the Patriarch of Aquileia, was 9 
reduced by Force of Arms, and Ancona beſieged for their , 
Depredations ; but the Siege was raiſed upon the Interceſ- 

ſion of the Pope. The next Election fell upon ohn Dan- Jobn Dan- | 
dolo, in whoſe time the Water in Venice ſwelled ſo high, 999 123% 
that the City was in a manner drown'd ; and after that 
followed a terrible Earthquake. I Ipon the Defire of the 

Pope, he made Preparations for ſailing to Soria in defence 

of Ptolemais ; but the King of Babylon prevented him, in 
taking and facking Ptolemats, and leveling it with the 
van He was the firſt Duke that coin d Ducats of 


§. 11. With his Death ended that Method of Govern- 1239. 
ment, that was introduced at the Election of Sebaſtian Zi- feet Git 
ani, 117 Years before. For P:ter Gradenigo being elected [4 fh Re- 
Doge, took upon him the entire Alteration of the Form formation 
of this Republick, and eſtabliſhed a perfect Ariftocracy, 7,05" 
in fixing the great Council for ever to a certain Number 
and their Deſcendants, who taking upon themſelves for the 
future the whole Cognizance of all Matters of State, were 
inveſted with the Soveraign Adminiſtration, excluſive to 
all other Families. The Method propoſed was, that all 
ſuch as had been Members of the great Council for the 

Four preceeding Years ſhould he balloted, and thoſe who 
had Twelve favourable Balls ſhould be Hereditary Mem- 
bers of this new great Council, which is called 7 ſerrar u ferrar 
del Conſiglia. This Doge, whether to be revenged on his 4«Conlglia. 
Enemies, or totally to aboliſh the Democracy, managed 
. the Balloting ſo dexterouſly, that he excluded all ſuch as 
1 - | were | 
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In fine, however unjuſt Gradenigos innovation may ſeem, 


_ publick owes its preſervation to it, to this day. 
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were di ſaffected to him; leaving the Nohility nothing for 
their ſhare but a paſſive and blind Obedience. Queſtions 
Jeſs, ſeveral Noble Familes were irritated to ſee their In. 
feriours preferred before them, and could not but foreſee 
the mighty conſequence of this Excluſion. In tefentment 
of which, Beagamonte Trepole,Head of one of the firſt and 
ancient Families of the Republick, joined by the Quirini, 
and ſome other illuſtrious Families, entred into a Con- 
ſpiracy to aſſaſſinate the Doge and all his Party. But the 
Plot being diſcovered, he with ſeveral of his Confederates 
was put to Death between the Pillars of St. Mark. This 
gave occaſion to the erecting of that powerful and formi- 
dable Tribunal called the Council of Ten; a Court of 
fuch ample juriſdiction in all Criminal matters, that it 
keeps the Nobles and the Commonalty equally in Awe, 


with reſpect to ſeveral conſiderable Families, yet the Re- 


Inder the Adminiſtration of this Doge, the Venetian: 
fitted out the greateſt Force that ever they had hefore. 
Upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Ducal Dignity, the Truce 
with the Genousſe being expired, they fitted out a Fleet un- d 
der the Conduct of Proveditor Moriſini, who took Pera Ion 


and Caftello del Foghe Vecchis; and wintring there, they ſey 


were reinforced with 25 Galleys, and took the City of Ca- Tr 


| ſa in the Cher ſoneſus. In the mean 0s, the Genoueſe en- did 


tred the Adriatick Sea with a Fleet of 70 Galleys, and At 
tho they reti red at firſt upon ſight of the Venetian Fleet, N ul. 


they engaged them afterwards upon the Coaſt of Dalmatia, Th 


defeated them, and took Priſoner Andrea Dandolo Prove- ¶ the 


ditore, who was ſo galled with the bitter Thoughts of his U 


miſadventure, that he daſhed his Head againſt the Planks Re 
of the Galley, and ſo expired. Tho' the loſs of this Fleet U 
and Army was of great Importance to the Venetiant, they 
ſpeedily refitted and reinforced their Fleet, and putting to Pe 
Sea again, ingaged the Genoueſe once more in the Streight Ir 
of Callopoli, but came off with Diſadvantage, However, fr 
theſe Victories coſt the Genoweſe ſo dear, and exhauſted 

their ſtrength to that Degree, that they were glad to drop 
the purſuit of em, and eſap upa Peace with the Venetians, | 
No ſooner was an end put to this foreign War, than Civil 
Diſſentions aroſe at Venice, a Conſpiracy being formed a- 8 
gainſt the Doge and Senate by one Marino Bacconio ; wt ; 
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\ ſeaſonable diſcovery being made, he and ſeveral of his 
Accomplices were put to death. between the Pillars of St. 
Mark. At the ſame time the Venetians had the Mortificati- 
an to ſee the Padouans fortify a place call'd Fetabubula, be- 
ween Chiozza and Albano; but in proceſs of time they 
ſound means to redreſs themſelves. Sometime after they 
nade ſufficient Repriſals upon the Grecian Emperor, for a 
om of Money that they had lent him a long time before. 
For Belletto Fuftiniano being ſent with a gallant Fleet to 
Greece, made himſelf Maſter of all that Coaſt, and return- 


wh ed home fraighted with 15009 Priſoners and a large Sum 
ni ef Money. At that time Azo d Eſte was put in poſſeſſion 
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of Nef Ferrara by the Aſſiſtance of the Venetians, for which 


Publick Letters gave their Goods as a lawful Prey to all 
Men; by which they ſuſtained no ſmall Loſs. To add to 
g. their Calamity; towards the latter end of this Doge s Ad- 
mini ſtration, Cara renewed its wonted Rebellion. While 


1 died, and was ſucceeded by Marino Georg io, who lived 2 


e but ten Months after. 


y ſeveral Towns in Dalmatia, particularly Nona, Spalatro, 
„ Traw, and Sebenico. In the mean time, their Ambaſſador 
did fo ſoften the Pope, that the Sentence of Excommuni- 
1 Nation againſt them was taken off, and the Ræpublick enti- 


Preparations were made for reducing that Place, Gradeni- Marino | 


Clement Biſhop of Rome excommunicated them, and by 


312. 


§. 1 2. The next was Soranao, who reduced the trouble- Jobn Soran- | 
ſome City of Zara; and added to theYVenet:zanDominions, **: 


1313. 


t, uled to the Priviledge of a future immunity from ſuch 


Thunder-claps. The Genoueſe having under the ſhelter of 
the above-mentioned Excommunication, made depreda- 
tions upon the ꝰenctians, theſe ſent out 50 Galleys to make 


* 
as 


tation. About that time Candia rebell'd, but, Proveditore 
Tuftinianoby his wiſe Conduct quieted the Minds of the 
People. And the Padouans, threatned with Oppreſſion 
from Maſtino della Scalla, were preſerved by Succours 
from Venice. Soranzo dying, was ſucceeded by 


„FFT 


V _ 


|. 13. Francis Dandolo, in whoſe time the City was very 
much ſtraĩtned for want of Corn, but received a ſeaſo- 
nable ſupply from Siciij. This Duke annexed Fola and 
the Valais to the Venetian Dominions, and defended them 
from the Power of the Patriarch of Aquilliea. The Turks 


Reprizals, who returned ſatisfied upon Promiſe of Reſti- 


Francis 


Dan dolo. 


1329. 


having 
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having expelled the Chriſtians from Soria, he ſent an Ar 
my which engaged and defeated them. After that he wa 
ged a ſucceſsfu} War with Maſtino, the head of the Fami 
ly desla Scala, who having di ſpoſſeſſed the Roſſof Panna 
had made themſelves Maſters of Feltro, Belluno and Cane 
da, which the Raſſii had formerly taken from the King of 
Bohemia. The War was occafioned by the Seignori dell; 
Scald building of Fortrefſes about P:tabula: For upo 
that the Venetian entred into a League with the King o 
Bobenna, and moſt of the States of Italy); and their Con- 
federate Army commanded by Peter Roſſo, Head af the 
League, routed Maſtino in two ſeveral Battles. Upon 
which a Peace was made, ſtipulating to Charles, Son of 
the King of Bohemia, Feltro, Belluno and Caneda; to Viſ. 
conti Duke of Milan, Bergamo and Breſcia; to the lo- 
rentines four Caſtles; and the Venctians, Treviſo, Caſtel- 
baldo and Baſſano. . 


parthotomes J. 14+ Dandolo dying, was ſucceeded hy BartholomeoGra- 
cr denigo. denigo, in whoſe time Fenice was in great danger of being 
1350. laid under Water, the Water ſwelling for three Days to- 
gether, four Yards higher than uſual. At the ſame time 

the Candians tevolted, but were ſoon reduced. Gradeng9 

Ardrea dying, his Succeſſor was Andreo Dandolo, a mild and wile 
yg pong Prince, in whoſe time they defeated the Turks, and took 
Smyrna: But not long after, were routed by the Turks as 
well as thoſe of Cyprus and Rhodes. The King of Hun- 

gary having taken Zara by ſurrender, a conſiderable Force 

was ſent out, which defeated that King at the Head of 

122000 Men, and recovered Zara. This Duke procured 

of the King of Babylon free Liberty to the Venetian Mer- 

chants to trade into Erypt; and erected the Office of the 

three Auditors, for caſing the Avagadori, who had too great 

a charge upon their Hands. In this time Venice was a- 
larmꝭd with a Scarci ty and Dearth of Corn, an Earthquake 

and a diſmal Plague. To remedy the firſt he ſent fix Bi- 

ſhops into Scrly, two of whom died by the way, but the 

other four returned with Supplies. The Earthquake 

threw down three or four Steeples, with diverſe other 
Buildings; and the Peſtilence laid the City in a manner 
deſolate. Notwithſtanding the Weight of this Calamity, 

they raiſed an Army againſt the Genoueſe, and at Cariſto 

near Negroponte,the Genoueſe were beaten, but the Veneti- 

ans had foon after the ſame Fate. Ar laſt the Genoueſe 
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were routed in Sardinia, and brought ſo low that they 
ſubjected themſelves to Fohn Viſconti Bilhop and Duke of 
Milan, who ſent the famous Petrarcha Ambaſſador to Vea 
nice, to ſtipulate Peace for him and the Gen oueſe; but the 
Venztians refuſing to comply, Viſconti ſent his Army ints 
Dalmatia, ſack d the Towns of Faro and Corfu, took Paz 
renxo in Iſtria, and a Venetian Ship wotth 85500 Ducats 
bound for Candia. lipon this the Venetians made a 
League with the King of Bohemia, in order to a joint op- 
poſition to Viſconti; and in the meantime Dandols died: 


8. 15. In the time of Falerio, (his Succeſſor) Venice was Marino f.. 
reduced to the laſt Extremity. Ihe Genoueſæ headed by lerio. 


Pagano Doria, gave em a ſevere blow at the Iſle of Sap i- . 
entia near the Morea. The Doge himſelf conſpiring againſt 
the Liberty of the Ræpublicł, laid a Plot to cut off the No- 
bility, and the Senate. But the Plot being diſcovered by 
one of the Accomplices, namely Beltram a Skinner, the 
. Doge and ſeveral of his Confederates were beheaded. 
ine Bellram had for his Reward the Quality of a Gentleman 
to. of Venice, with a Thouſand Ducats a Year. But ſometime 
me after, thinking that Reward too ſmall for ſo great a piece 
77% of Service, he did ſo teaze the Senate with his importu- 
10 nate Complaints, that they took his Yearly Penſion from 
ok bim, and ſtripp d him of the Dignity of a Gentleman, ang 
2; ſo made him a Skinner as he was before. The next Doge 
„vas John Gradenigo, who made Peace with the Genoueſe. j hn 6... 
nee In his time Lewis King of Hungary entered into a League denigo. 


of | with certain Princes and Nobles of Lombardy againſt the 1355. 
Venetians; and after taking Zara,Spalatro,Trawand No- 
na, with other places in Dalmatia, beſieged Trevi 0; during 
he Which Siege Gradenigo died, and was ſucceeded Dy John John Del- 
Del fino, who being at that time blocked up within Træviſo, 9 5 
and receiving advice of his Election, deſired a ſafe Con- 
4e duct from the King of Hungary; but being denied it, 
found means to ſlip: out and get to Venice. At that time 
he Carraro, a principal Fadouan Lord held a Correſpondence 
with the Hungarians ; in reſentment of which, Del ino was 


” no ſooner poſſeſſed of the Ducal Chair, than he took from 
ut the Padouans the Salt Trade, which was to them a matter 


+ | of great Importance. However, the Kingof Hungary had 
2 fach Succeſs againft the Venetians, that to avoid greater 
. | Cxlamiries, they were fain to agree to a Peace, by which 
| they granted him all As © from the Gulf ne” to 
ES | + . ru- 
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Druazzo, with ſome other Towns about Ceneda and Tres 

Lorenzo viſo, that he had lately maſtered. After the Death of De/f.. 
cee uo, Lorenzo: Celſo then Captain of the Fleet and Army 
; 2 the Gulf, was elected Doge. In his time the Duke 
of Auſtria, and the King of Cyprus, coming at ſeparate 

times to Venice, were ſplendidly received. Candia revolt- 

ing upon account of the heavy Taxes laid upon them, was 
at laſt reduced, but with great difficulty and expence of 

| MarcoCor- Blood. Celſo dying, and Cornaro ſucceeding, Candia re- 
, volted again, but were reduced and ſeverely puniſhed, 
a the Biſhop of Rome having granted Pardon and Remiſſion 

ol Sins, to all that ſhould bear Arms on the Venetian be- 

half in that Enter prize. | 


Andrea Con- H. 16. Cornaro dying, the Election fell upon Andrea 
tail. Contarini, who then accepted of the Dignity, tho he had 
1355- often refuſed it before. In his time Trzefe aſſiſted by the 
Duke of Auſtria rebell'd, and after a very ſharp Engage- 

ment, were reduced to their wonted Obedience. A new 

Quarrel was ſtarted between the Carrari Lords of Padoua, 

and the Venetians, about the adjuſting of their Confines; 

and after many Skirmiſhes in which the Venetian, had ſtill 

the better, the Padouans drew into theirAllegiance the King 

Tre War of Hungary, the Duke of Auſtria, the Genoueſeand the Pa- 
with the triarch of Aquileia; and then the Venetians were attacked 
Fase, on all ſides both by Sea and Land. In the mean time, the 
theGenouele, Venetians in conjunction with the King of Cyprus,defeated 
| Andronico, the Son of the Emperor Calojanni with the 
Greeks, in the Iſle of Tenzdo; and worſted the Genoueſe 

at Sea. And at Land being aſſiſted by Bernardo Viſconti, 

they defeated the Paduans, and made themſelves Maſters 

of ſome Towns, But theſe Advantages were more than 
ſufficiently repaid, when they loſt at Pola fifteen Galleys 

in one Engagemeut, and were gradually diſpoſſeſſed of 

Unmnago, Grado, Caorle, Chiozza, Loreo, Les Bebbe, Capo, 

Venice re. d Aggere, Malomoco and Pawigha; and expected every 
«ce eogreat minute to ſee Venicè it ſelf attacked. In this forelorn con- 
been, dition, they ſent a Chart Blank to Peter Doria, then Ge- 
neral of the Genoueſe Army. But Doria elated with Pro- 

ſperity, would grant them no other Terms than ſurren- 

dring at Diſcretion, And by this his inconſiderate Pre- 
ſumption, he gave the Yenetians time to recover out of 

their Conſternation, and inſpired them with freſh Courage 

and Reſolution. In the mean time, Carolo Zeno,with =—_ 
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Venetian Fleet ſcoured the Levant Seas,. took many rich 


Ships of their Enemies, and with the Slaughter of 300 


Genoueſe reſtored the Fortreſs of Conſtantinople toCallojan- 
ni the Grecian Emperor, and befieged Leid. In tre ear 
many ſignal Victories obtained in thoſe parts, receivitg 
advice of the danger that Venice was in, he returned 


home, and joined Vittorio Piſani, Commander of the reſt 


of the Venetian Fleet. Theſe two Commanders ſcouted 
the Seas near Brondolo, Chiozza and thoſe other Places ; 
and after ſeveral Engagements with various Fortune, re- 
covered Chiozza by Famine, and took 80 Paduans Boats, 
and 19 Genoueſe Galleys, beſides ſome Ships laded with 
Galt and a great number of Priſoners. But the Remains 
of the Genoueſe Fleet thus defeated at Chioxza, went from 
thence to Trieſte, where they cauſed a Revolt, and then 
leaving Iſtria under the Inſpection of the Patriarch of A- 
qui leia, returned again to attempt the Recovery of Fron- 


dolo and Chiozza : But finding that impracticable, they 


made the like Attempt upon P;rano and Farenzo, which 
proving equally ſucceſsleſs, they retired to the Haven of 
Marano. In the mean time, the Venetians recovered Peb- 
be, and the other Places about them, excepting Capo d Ag- 
gere which remained ſtill in the Hands of the Cariaco. But 
ſoon after Pola and Arbe in the Ile of Scardona were taken 
by the Genoueſe. Upon which the Venetzans fitted out a 
freſh Force, which paſſing to [fra ſack d Juſtinopoli, and 
deſieged Zara. In this Enterprize Vittorio Piſan died, fo 
that Carlo Zeno had then the ſole Command; who with 
$Galleys ſcoured the Coaſts of Dalmatia again, took 12 
Salvoman Ships, and inveſted the Genouzſe River very 


much; whilſt the Genoueſe and their Confederates on the 


other ſide ſack d Capo d Iſtria took Conigliano, and No- 
ale, Treuiſo ſurrendted to the Duke of Auſtria; and in the 
Bay of ok 14 Venetian Ships were taken by the Ge- 
oueſe. Thus did they wage War one upon another, till 
at laſt both Parties were tired, and by the Mediation of 
he Duke of Savoy, came to an Accommodation, in which 
he Venetians gave up to the Genoueſe the Iſle of Tene- 
os, Which had formerly come into their Hands by means 
f the Emperor Calojanni. Not long after the King'of 
Hungary being dead, the Carraro of Padoua took Tre- 
v1ſo by f 
ontarint died. 
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orce from the Duke of Auſtria, and the Doge 
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Michel Me- F. 1. After Contarini, a new Doge was elected, who 


roſi: i, 
1383» 

Antonio 

Veniero, 


1383. 


TI, Michcle | ; 4 L 2 d © 
Doge, in whoſe time four Venetian Galleys richly laden, 
1400 


Stein!. 


lived but four Months, and did nothing remarkable, un- 


leſs it be a new Law for the Trial of Murder. His Suc- 
ceſſor Antonio Veniero, was a Perſon that had formerly di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Prudence and Conduct in the 


Governourſhip of Tenedos. He obſerved the greateſt nice- 
ties of Juſtice; inſomuch that a Complaint being lodged 
againſt his own Son for being guilty of ſome Indecencies 


before a Man's Door, with whoſe Wife he was inamour- 


ed, the Doge ſent him to Goal; and the Infection of the 


Plague having reach'd the Goal, upon which the young 


Man's Friends interceeded for his being removed to ano- 
ther Priſon, the Father (with a ſtubborn Oftentation of 


- Vertue) denied to his own Son the Conceſſions that would 


readily have been granted to any other Priſoner, and ſo ſuf- 
fered him to die in miſery. About this time, the Venzt:. 


ans entered into a League with John Galeas Viſconti Duke 


of Milan, and with the Marquis d Ef: of Ferrara, againſt 


Carrara of Padoua, and ſo the Territory of Carraro was 


divided between theſe three Potentates; that is, the Veneii- 
ans had Treviſo, the Marquis of Eff? had ſome Caſtles that 
he had loſt before, and Viſconti had Padua, Feltro and 
Belluno, which with Vicenza and Verona, that he had 
got a little before, did ſo aggrandize the Duke of Milan, 
that he made War with the Bolopneſe and the Florentine. 
Upon this, all the ere States concei ved ſuch a 
Jealouſie of his Greatneſs, that the Venetians,and the Man- 
tuans, the Ferrareſe, Carlo, Marlateſfa, and Robert 
Duke of Bavaria, to whom the young Vovello Carraro 


was fled for Succour) entered all into a League againſt him; 
the conſequence of which was, that Verona was ſacked, 


Padua beſieged, and the Duke of Milan reduced to that 


Extremity, that he was fain to ſue for a Truce, which was 


granted him for ten Years, | 
F& 18. After the Death of Veniero, Steno was electel 


were loſt in the Archipelago. The Genoueſe having infeſted 
Soria, ſack d Barutti, and taken ſome Venetian Ships: the 
Venetians ſent out Z2no with eleven Calleys, who falling 
in with the Cenoueſe Fleet between MadoneandGuiunchio, 


put them to flight, notwithſtanding they were double his 
number. In the mean time, the young Carraro (partly 


thro 
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thro' the Favour of theVenetians) reſtored tothe Domini- 
ons of Padua, beſieged Vicenza. At the ſame time, 


the / enetians were mightily diſſatisfied with Carraro, upon 


the Conſideration that he was the Perſon that had inſti- 
cated the G-noueſe againſt them, and adviſed Will:amScale 
to take upon him the Dominion of Verona. And accord- 
ingly in purſuit of their reſentment they fell firſt upon Al- 
berto d Eft» of Ferrara, who had joined with Carraro in 
promoting his Deſigns; and at laſt took by open Force 


Padua and Verano; and carried this Nowello Carraro with 


his two Sons Pri ſoners to Venice; where they all three 


were ſtrangled in the Night time. Thus were the tedious . renee 
Padouan Wars put to an end, inwhich the Venetian had ans ©. 20 
expended above two Millions of Ducats; and they were 


ſo overjoyed with their Conqueſt, that forgetting all their 
paſt Charge, they triumphed with Peſtivals and Bonfires, 
till they ſer the top of Sr. Mark's Steeple on fire ; which 
was afterwards rebuilt and gilded over at no ſmall coſt. But 
tho' they had thus happily put an end to the heavy Padu- 


an Wars, they did not long enjoy the repoſe of Peace: For 


Ladiſlaus King of Naples and Hungary fell upon them in 
Dalmatia and took Zara ; which they redeemed of him 


for the Sum of 100000 Ducats, and clapped up a Truce 


for five Years. Steno dying, Mocenigo was elected, who re- 
formed ſome Offices in the Rialto, recovered ſome Towns 


in Friuli that the Hunrarians had taken in the former 
War, and was the Author of the rebuilding of the Palace 
of Sr. Mark, making & voluntary offer of . 1000 Ducats, 


which by an ancient Law were a Penalty fixed upon the 


Perſon that ſhould firſt motion the altering of the Form 
and Structure of that Palace. | i 


$8 19. To Moceuigo ſucceeded Foſcaro, who upon the Francis 
Sollicitation of the Flcrentznes, entered into a League with F 
them againſt Philip Duke of Milan, and ſent General Car- 
mignuola to take Breſcia, which hedid; while the Foren- 
tines under the command of Nicholas d Eſtè, Marquis of 
Ferrara ravaged the Genoueſe Territories, and carried off 
a great Booty. Upon this, Duke Philip f. | 


earing leaſt the 


Country of Romagnia ſhould return to the Hands of the 
Horent ines, delivered it into the Hands of the Legate of 
Bo nonia, for the uſe of the Church of Noms; and by the 
Mediation ofthe ſameLegate, obtained a Peace at Ferrara. 
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"Notwithſtanding this Peace, the Duke of Milan galled 

| 22 3 with the loſs of Breſcia, witliout ever diſmiſſing his Army, 

Bergamo. fell more hotly upon the Venetian than before, tho' with 

no better Succeſs; for, after much treaſure ſpent to no 

. Purpoſe, inſtead of having the firſt Peace confirmed with 

the loſs only of Breſc:a, he was obliged to buy a ſecond at ¶ th 

the expence of giving up Bergamo. But not long after, MW pr 

Philip, encouraged with the Money and large Offers of vi 

the Milaneſe, violated againſt the Articles of the Treaty, MW Fe 

and invaded theMantuan Territory. One would not have MW w 

thought that after the Duke of Milan had ſmarted fo ſe- R 

verely before, he would have offered another Breach : But St 

the natural Inconſtancy of that Prince, never ſuffered him in 

to live at eaſe. And the Venetians on the other hand un- ſe 

derſtarnding perfectly well with whom they had to deal, W £ 

made as if they were afraid of his Power, that ſo they ei 

might incourage him'to a Rupture, being ſure always to 

ain ſomewhat by falling out with the Duke of Milan. 

Fa fine; the Venetians and their Confederates took the 

Field, and managed their matters ſo well, by the help of 

Nicolaus Marquiſs of F:rrara, as to ſow Seeds of Jealouſy 

betwixt the Duke and his General, Francis Sforza. This 

Sforza, who was one of the'moſt renowned Commanders 

of his time, came thereupon over to the Venet:ans, and 

nith him the Duke's Fortune: For under the Command 

The Dube of of Carmignuola, they gave the Duke a ſignaE Overthrow 

Milan beat, near Tærentiaud, taking his Baggage; Plate and Treaſure; 

| and if he had purſued the Victory, had gone near to have I 

18 driven him out of his Dutchy. In fine, after ſeveral a- 

N greements and Violations, a fulland ſolid Peace was con- W - 

cluded ; by Vertue of which Bergamo and Breſcia were to 
remain in the hands of the Venetzans. The Cremoneſe 
* as to be given to Forza the Duke's late General for the 
Boury of . his Wife Daughter to Duke Fhilip; all the 
Fortreſſes of Gzera d adda (excepting Peſchieraand Lana- 

do) 1 by the Fenetians to the Duke of Milan; 

Gonzaga had the reſt of the Mantuan Territories; and 

Legnidgo. Torte, Riva, Torboli, Penetra, and Ravenna, 

.xemained in the Vun Hands. By that ſame Treaty Ni- 
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lat Ear e 5e e ofMilans new General was to re- 
WE Bononia tothe Church within the ſpace of two Years ; 
Aftorre di Faenza was to deliver to the Florentines their 
Fortreſſes; atid the Duke of Milan was obliged not to di- 
ſturb the Genoveſe, This Treaty gave full Satisfaction bo 
| | al 
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all the Parties cancerned, excepting the Pope's Legate, 
who thought the parting with Bononia would look ditho- 
nourable on his ſide. While theſe Tranſactions happened 
in Lombardy, the Turks took Theſſalonica, a City belong- 
ing to the Venetians in Macedonia, About the fame time 


the Waters ſwelled ſo high at Venicæ, that their loſs was com- 


puted at a Million of Gold. A/phonſus King of Naples ha- 
ving betrothed his Daughter to Læonæl d Efte Marquiſs of 
Ferrara,the was brought in the YVenzt:anGalleys to Venice, 
where the Doge and Senate took occaſion to expreſs their 
Reſpe& to King A/phonſus and the Marquiſs, in the great 
State with which they receiv d her; but the People croud- 
ing to ſee her, broke down the Bridge of the Rzalto, and 
ſeveral were killed and wounded. Not long after, Pope Eu- 


genius impatient upon Prccinmo's keeping Hononia ſo long, 


entered into a League with A/phonſus King of Naples, and 
Philip Duke of Milan againſt Forza, and the Wars being 
thus renewed, the Venetians and Horentines aſſiſted Bo- 
laguna ſe in the recovery of their Liberty, and maſtered ſee 


veral of the Enemies Forts and Caſtles. Upon which e Battle 


Caſal Maggiore, where he was routed, four thouſand of 
his Horſe being raken, and himſelf purſued to the Gates of 
Milan. In fine, Philip reduced to that Extremity that he 


had nothing left beſides Milan and Crema, and Lodz, ſued 


for Peace, and by the Mediation of Leone! Marquiſs of 
Ferrara, a Negotiation was ſet on Foot at Ferrara ; but 
the Death of Nilip Duke of Milan, in whom the race of 


2 . n of Calal 
Dake Philip engaged the Venetians and Florentines near 1 


Viſconti failed, put a ſtop to their proceedings, the Duke Te Race of 


lute Government, inclined to form it ſelf into a Republick, 
and ſeveral other Places ſubmitted to neighbouring Prin- 


ces, particularly Lodz and Vicenza to the Venetians. Leo- 


#21 Marquis of Ferrara promoted the Intereſt of Forza, 
Son-in-Lawto the late Duke, inſomuch that when ſevera 

Towns offered to throw themſelves upon his Protection, 
herecommended 'em to Forza. The Yenetiens in the mean 


time, having ſo fair an Invitation to enlarge their Domi- 
nions on the Terra-firma, pleaded that the Duke dying 
their declared Enemy, they had a right to ſeize upon what 
they could. In earneſt, Forza had no Title to the Dutchy 
by his Wife, ſhe being a Baſtard ; however to get ſome 

705 L14 | foot- 


leaving things in that Confuſion, as if he had deſigned to vient, 
intail upon Lonibardy the Diviſions which he had all his 
Life fomented. Then the City of Milan, weary of abſo- 


und. 
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footing in it he offered to the General of Milan, againft N wo 
all who had any deſign upon it, expecting under that plau- Sate 
fible pretence to eſtabliſh himſelf Duke. Being inveſted nig 
with the Quality of General he marched with an Army Pro 
to Vicenza, and took and fack'd it. On the other hand Wapp' 
Atlendulo the Venetian General laid waſte a great part of Wl the: 

the Milaneſe. The Dutcheſs Dowager of Milan knowing If dily 
| Sforza's Ambition, endeavoured tocroſs him totheutmoſt Il reſt; 

N of her Power, and threatned to call in Savoy and France to Wa 

| an be. Oppoſe him. Upon which the Venztians, jealous of the I of ! 

| le Ve. Powerof France, came to an Accommodation with Sforza; EXC 
nice aud upon the Terms, that V2nice was to aſſiſt Sforza with 4000 Sie 
dorf. Men and 13000 Ducats every Year, till he got full Poſ- Il the 
ſeſſion of the State of Milan; and when he ſhould come the 

to be Duke, he was under Promiſe to renounce and reſign 101 

to them all that Duke Philip had on their fide the Adda. I the 

Soon after Sforze being made Duke of Milan, performed of 

his promiſe accordingly; and the Venstians in an Engage- I in 

ment with the Genoueſe and Sicilians burnt 47 of their wi 

Ships: upon which a general Peace inſued for a time. I thi 

But after ſome Years, the Venetians took the Alarm, ob- : 

ſerving that Forza was now more conſiderable than ever 

the late Duke of Milan had been; for tho he had not in- ni 

larged his Dominions, yet being the greateſt General of C 

his Age, and one who had raiſed himſelf to this height th 

merely by his Virtue, he made all Xaly ſenſible of the IT. 

Power of Milan under ſuch a Duke. The Florentine: in 

dreading his Power ſided with and aſſiſted him; and the in 

Canjedrracy F enetians who were not fo eaſily over-awed, enter d into ar 
Teint. à Confederacy (againſt Forza) with the King of Naples, I In 
S972) this ry A Duke of Savoy, the Marquis of Monsferrat, R 
and the Lords of Gorreg70. In purſuance of this Treaty the tl 

King of Naples invaded Tuſcany, and the Army of the o- m 

ther Confederates took Lodi, Gotolengo, Manerbio, and tl 
Fontoglia, and penetrated even to the Gates of Milan. In ff a 

this War, tis plain that Forza and the Venetzans fought P 

for no leſs Prize, than the Sovereignty of Lombardy; the a 

Ruin of either Party, as Caſes then ſtood, making it fare v 

y 

( 
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fot the other. But in the mean time, while they who 
might have ſaved Greece and Chriſtendom from Bondage 
and Infidelity, were ſheathing their Swords in one ano- 
ther's Sides, Mahomet ſeiz d upon the Imperial City of 
14. e i Conſtantinople. Upon the news of which, the Pope diſ- 5 
, patched Legates to Naples, Venice and Millau, conjuri ng f 


thoſe 
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thoſe Princes and States to take pity on the dangerous 
fate of Italy, that fo cer >. all Differences, they 
might make head againſt the Common Enemy. This 
Propoſal was not unacceptable to the Ven-t:ans, who were 
apprehenſive of the Turks above all others. In fine, by 
the Mediation of Porſas Duke of Ferrara a Peace was ſpee- 


dily concluded, in which twas agreed that Sforza ſhould 


reſtore to the Venetians all he had taken from them in this 
War, except the Caſtles of Giera d Adda; that the King 
of Naples ſhould do the liketo the Florentines,Caftip hone 
excepted ; that the Florentines ſhould do the like to the 
diene ſe; and that when any Controverſy aroſe among 
them, it ſhould be left to the amicable determination of 
the Pope: By the Intereſt of the King of Naples, the Ge- 
noueſe were left our of this Peace. This done, Frederick 
the Emperor required Ambaſſadors from all the Princes 


of Europe, to make a new League againſt the Turk. But peace be- 
in the mean time, the Turks ſent an Ambaſſador to Venice, twiæt ve. 


ni 


ce and the 


with a Propoſal of certain Articles of Agreement, which Turks. 


- Veznet: ans accepted, and ſo confirmed Peace with the 
urks.. : | "£64.07 4 IT 
Such were the Publick TranſaQions during the Admi- 
niſtration of Foſcaro, whoſe own Son was twice confined to 
Candia for ſome Miſdemeanours, and there died. In 
this Doge's timea certain Greek called Stamato, robbed the 
Treaſure of St. Mark's Church, after he had been two Years 
in cutting a Hole thro' a very thick Stone Wall ; and be- 
ing betrayed by a Taylor, the Treaſure was recovered, 
and he hanged with a Golden Chain, in Memory of his 
Ingenuity and Patience in the unwarrantable purſuit of 
Riches. In the ſame Doge's time the King of Boſania ſent 
the Venetians a Preſent of ſeveral Veſſels of Silver, a great 
many Hawks, and four goodly Horſes. And Frederick 
the Emperor returning to Germany from his Coronation 
at Rome, paſſed by the way of Veni ce; where the Senate 
preſented the Empreſs with a rich Crown ſet with Jewels, 
among which one Stone was valued at 3000 Ducars ; and 
with two Coverings for a Cradle, richly embroidered 
with Stone and Pearl; ſhe being at that time big with 


ild. | 


“. 20. The next Doge was Mari pietro, of whom I find Taſhalo 


nothing of importance, unleſs it be that in his time hap- 
pened the terrible Earthquake that did fo much harm 
e | = 


Maripiet*0, 
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ee in Italy. After him came Mora, in whoſe time the Turk: 
"I 462. maſtered and levelled to the Ground the, Venetian Wall 
upon the Iſthmus of the Marsa, (or Zeloponneſus) and o- 

Morea over- ver- ran all that Noble Country. This Wall which was not 
=== 5, above ſix Miles long, was a great Security to the Venetian 

- Subjefts, and might.cafily. have been defended againſt a 
much greater Power. But the Venstians being the firſt 

Chriſtian State that entred into Alliance with thoſe Infi- 

dels, relied too much upon their new Alliance, and were 

more intent upon ruining. their . Chriſtian Neighbours at 

home, than guarding ſo fine a Country from the Irrupti- 

Bau of ons of a puiſſant and barbarous Enemy. Soon after the 
Taralſo. Joſs of that Wall they were ſhamefully beaten at Faraſſo, 

: and loſt Negroponte, where the urs made a terrible Ef- 
fuſion of Chriſtian Blood. At the fame time, the Infi- 
dels marched with another Army by Land towards Dal- 
#Matia, and the Senate was fain to give the King of Hun- 
gary a very large Sum of Money to ingage him to oppoſe 
ir Paſſage. 70 . 204 4 
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 Nicodus . 12. The next Doge was Nicolaus Trono, who entred 
Ta into a league with the King of Per/ia againſt the Turks, 
Vin In his time the Venatians got the Kingdom of prus, and 
that hy this means: ee the laſt King of Cyprus, con- 
ſidering the entire Friendihip that had been kept up be- 
tween his Anceſtors and the /2n2trans, came to Venice, 
and deſired the Senate to ſingle out one of the Noblemens 
Daughters, and adopt her as Daughter of the Common- 
wealth, in order to be his Wife. Accordingly they gave 6 
him in Marriage one Katharine Cornaro, a very beau- 6 
tiful young Lady: upon which he returned home and lived 
in Peace. At his Death, leaving his Wife big with Child, 8 
he ordai ned that the and her Child ſhould enjoy the King- 
dom. However, the Child died ſoon after twas born ; 
and the YVenzti@ns hearing of the Kings Death, ſent ſome 
armed Galleys under the Command ol her Brother, Ceerge 
Cornaro, with the pretence of a compliment of Condo- 
tence in the Name of the Senate. Purſuant to the Inftru- 
citions given by the Senate, Cornaro ca me no ſooner before 
Famagoſta the Metropolis of Cyprus) than he feigned him- 
ſelf ſick, ſo that he could not go aſhoar; upon the News of 
E. which the Queen with ſome of her Courtiers came on 
Poard to viſit her Brother, where the and her Train was 
ſecured, and the Venetians ſurpriſing the City, ſubdued it 


and 


„ e 


wo 0 w iiFyy: © 


at Conſtantinople. Not long after this Treaty, the Venzti- 
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and the whole Kingdom. Such was the Stratagem that 

gained them Cyprus, tho in it ſelf but an unnatural conſe- 

quent of the Confidence that King James repoſed in them, 

and the ſtrict Amity that had continued ſo long between 

the Republickand his Anceſtors. After Trono followed Vi- 

calas Marcello, in whoſe time the only remarkable thing Nicoh 
was the brave and reſolute defence of Scodra in Albama, Marcello. 
againſt a numerous Army of /fidels. The next was Mo- peter iges. 
cenigo, Commander at Sea, who had juſt before his Ele- nigo, 
ction ſuppreſſed a powerful Rebellion in Cyprus, preſerved 747+: 
Scodra from the fury of the Turks, and reſtored the King 

of Caramannia to his Territories. In his time. Loredano 

who commanded at Sea relieved. L-panto when beſieged 

by the Turks, and with great diligence covered the Coun- 

d. 22. After Mocenigo,Vendramino was elected Duke, in Andrei | 
whoſe time the Turks returning into Albania came firſt be- 1% 5 
fore Croja, and then over-ran all the Country between _ 
that and the River of Taghtamente in Friuli; ſo that the 
Venetians were fain to recal General Montone, whom they 

had diſmiſſed long before, who was then in Tuſcany. This 

Duke ſet on Foot a Negotiation of Peace with the Turks, 

but was interrupted by the Intereſt of the Kings of Hun- | 
gary and Naples. After Vendramino followed Fobn Mo. ſohn Moce- 
ceni go, Brother to Peter mentioned above. This Boge made vizo, 
Peace with the 7urks, and ſo put an end to a ſeventeen /*7", 
Years War. The Conditions of the Treaty were, that de Turks, 
the Venetian: ſhould deliver to the Turks Scodra the chief 
City of Albania, with the Iſlands of Corfu, Tenaro, and 
Lemnos; and withal pay them 80000 Ducats a Vear. In 
conſideration of which the Turks on the other hand agreed 
to grant to the Venetians free paſſage for Traffick into the 
Euxins Sea, and to allow them a Venetian Bailo or Conſul 


ans conquered the Iſland of Corcyra in Dalmatia. A Diſ- 
pute ariſing between the Venetrans and the Duke of Fer- 
rara about the Confines of Rouigo, the Duke proffered to 
leave the Matter in conteſt to any two Princes; and both 
Ferdinand King of Naples, and John Galazzo Duke of 
Milan, imployed their Ambaſſadors to accommodate the 


Matter. But notwithſtanding all their Remonſtrances, i fernen 


the Venetians declared War againſt him, being ſure of the Venice a 
Pope's Countenance, becauſe he hated the Duke ever ſince e. 


the 
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the War of Florence, in which he aſſiſted the Forentings 
againſt the King of Naples, after the Pope had excommy- 
nicated them. Galeazzo and Ferdinand declared for Her- 
cules, and Frederick Duke of Milan, who was reckoned 


the greateſt General in ta/y, after the Death of Francis 
of Milan, undertook the Conduct of his Army. The Ve. 


natiant at firſt carried all before them, as having a very 
numerous Army; and the Pope denied paſſage to the 


Venetians 

&efeat the 

Dake of 
Caiadria. 


Marco Bar- 
0 


1485. 


Neopolitan Troops. But thro' the Sollicitation of the 


Kings of Hungary and Spain, who were both related to 


the Dutcheſs of Ferrara, the Pope departed from the Ve- 
netian Intereſt; upon which the Duke of Calabria, (the 
King of Naples his Son) advanced to Lombardy with his 
Army, but was defeated by the Venztians. In fine, the 
Venetians took Commacchio, and put the Duke to very great 
Streights. But what by the Interceſſion of other Princes, 
and what by a proſpect of a more dangerous War juſt 
ready to break out in /taly, both Parties choſe to forbear 
acts of Hoſtility. The next Doge was Barbarico, a very 
peaceable Man, who never ſtudied Revenge, affirming 
that a Wiſe Prince ought to reſt ſatisfied in having the 


Power to reſent, which is a ſufficient cauſe of Fear to his 


vere in inflictin 


Auguſtino 
Barbar o, 
1486. 


| 


Enemy. Purſuant to this Maxim he never puniſhed any 
private Offences againſt his own Perſon, but was very ſe- 
g the Penalty upon all Tranſgreſſors of 


S 


the Laws of the Republic. 


ſtria, with Charles VIII of France, who then invaded Ita- 
ly, and above all with the Turks, who coming to a Rup- 
ture with them, over-ran all their Countries as far as Tag- 
liamente, ſlew above 70020 Subjects of Venice, and took 
from them Lepanto, Modone, Corone, and Durazo. In the 
mean time, notwithſtanding all theſe Diverſions, the 
Veneti ant got Cræmona, and divers other Towns in /taly ; 


for they always choſe rather to bend their Force in diſ- 


_ poſſeſſing their Chriſtian Neighbours, than in ſcreening 


their remoter Countries from the Barbarity of the In- 


1491. 
Charles 
VIII. in. 


+a4exlraly, greatneſs by a Confederacy with Ferdinand of en, 
| <1 | 5 ing 
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About this time Lewis Sforza, Uncle and Tutor to John 


Galeas Duke of Milan, having laid the Foundation of his 


8. 23. In the time of his Succeſſor, Venice was intangled 
in ſeveral Wars, particularly with Edmund Duke of Au- 
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King of Naples, the Venetians and the Pope, began to 
oh perceive that the Pope and the Yenetians had different In- 
tentions from his, and being withal jealous of, :not only 
his own People, but of the Arragonsand Peter ds Medices, 
thought ir his Intereſt to bring in a Foreign Force. With 
; which view he called in Charles VIII. of France to attempt 
the Kingdom of Naples, to which he had a Tule by the 
k Ancient Rights and Conveyances of the Houſe of Anjou. 
nn this Juncture, while the other Potentates of Ttaly were 
divided into the French and the Neapolitan Parties, the 
Venztians only remained Neuters ; whether it was that they 
confided in their own, Greatneſs, or that they waited for | 
an Opportunity of enlarging their Dominions when their : ' 
Neighbours ſhould be tired out with a Foreign War; or 
elſe that the Suſpicion they had of the Turks,obliged them 
to reſervetheir Force for the War with them. King Charles 
VIII. follicited their Amity, but they wiſely declined any 
other than what admitted of Neutrality. Bur after ke 
had made ſuch progreſſes as alarmed all /taly, and extend- 
ed to Florence, Rome and Naples, the Senate wiſely obſer- 
vitg that his Deſign extended farther than the Kingdom 
of gy nk in regard he had made himſeif Lord of Piſa and 
other Fortreſſes of the Florentines, and had left Garriſons 
in Sienna, and in the State of the Church; they liſtened 
to the Sollicitation of Lewzs forza, who then began to 
have his Eyes opened, and to deſire a Confederacy againſt 
the Prince that himſelf had call'd in. In ſhort, a Confe- 
0 deracy was concluded at Venice, between the Emperor, 
| the King of Spazn, the Pope, the Yenetians, and the Duke 
of Milan: But the Duke of Ferrara and the Florentines 
would not come into it. In purſuance of this Confedera- 
cy, the Confederate Army drew together about the Bor- 
ders of Parma, the Flower and Sinews of which were 
the Venetian Forces commanded by Francis Conzagua 
Marquis of Mantua, a young. but a brave and an aſpiring 
General. At that time the King of France was in full 
March to return to France, his Intereſt in Naples having 
ſuffered a great Declenſion; and tis certain, that if he 
had not dallied by the way at Piſa, Sienna, and other 
Places, without any preſſing occaſion he might have paſ- 
ſed without meeting his Enemy. But the Confederates 
having time to poſt themſelves in his way, as he deſcend-. 
ed from tbe Apennine, a bloody Engagement inſued at 3% of 
Fournous upon the Banks of the Taro; each Party appro- rournoue. 
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The Piſan 
MH ar, 


Succours by the other « 
tian Senators declaim'd warmly againſt the Protection and 
Defence of Nſa, as being a Place remote from their Ton- 


An Introduftion to the 
priating to themſelves the Glory of the Victory, tho? the 
moſt impartial gave it to the French However, the Duke 
of Milan and the Venetians laid Siege to Novaro, with 
great alacrity, incouraging their namerous Army with 
double Pay and other Largeſſes. At laſt the French being 
obliged to abandon Nowero, a Peace was concluded be- 
tween the Confederates and the King of France; and that 
King returned to his own Country. Thus was /taly re- 
ſtored ro Tranquilliry, chiefly by the Power and Valour 
of the Venetians. But it did not laſt long, for ſoon after 
the Duke of Milan violated the Treaty in affiſting the 
King of Naples, and the Venetians took into their Prote- 


Sion Piſa, which had revolted from the Forentines. Fer- 


dinand having takenNocera from theFrench,reduced them 
ro great Streights ; and the Venetians took up Arms for 
the Defence of the Duke of Milan their Confederate, and 
made Offers to the King of France, on the behalf of Fer di- 
nand. The Fiſans offered to ſubject themſelves to the 
Duke of Milan; but that Duke being doubtful and appre- 
henſive, the Yenctians openly declared they were under 
their Protection. *Tis certain, that twas not ſo much 
the deſire to preſerve the Liberty of their Neighbours, nor 
any-regard to the common Benefit and Safety, as the eager 
proſpe& of being Lords of Fjſa, that made the Venetians 
to reſolute in defending it, at a time when 'twas denied 
Confederates. Many of the Vene- 


fines, and from the Sea: But the Doge Barbarino, a Per- 


ſon of great Authority and Intereſt, over-perſwaded them 


to endeavour the keeping of Piſa, and fo repreſs the arro- 
gance of the Florentines, who had upon ſeveral occaſions 
done the Vensti ans more harm than any other neighbour- 
ing Potentate. In the mean time, Ferdinand of Arragon 
made a League with the Venctians; by which ſeveral cau- 
tionary Ports were put into the Hands of Venice, as Pled- 
ges for che Money and Forces with which they aſſiſted 
him. Theſe Ports being in the upper Sea, and lying con- 
vemently for Venice, contributed much to inlarge their 
Power and Splendor, which now began to diſplay it ſelf 
in all the Corners of Italy. The Duke of „ i lan ſollicited 


the Pope, and the Kings of Spain and Naples, for the reſti- 
totion of N/a to the Florentines, who by his Inſtigation 


inſinuated, that if Pia were reſtored to them, they would 
f i | join 


— 
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Succeſſors being limited by new Laws. 
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pin with the Confederates in the mutual Defence of Italy 
zgainſt the French. But the Venetian, would by no 
means conſent to it, alledging that twas not proper to 


truſt the Horentines with the acceſſion of a Place of ſuch 


Importance, ſince they adhered ſo inviolably to the King 
of France. While the War was carried on betwixt the 
Florentines and P:[a, (which the Venetians were ſill care- 
ful to ſuccour.) Lewis XII of France (claiming a Title 
to the Dutchy of Milan by the Succeſſion of the Lady Va- 
lentina his Grandmother, Daughter of John Galeas Viſcon- 
tt, married to Lewis Duke of Or leance, Brother to Charles 
VI.) made War againſt the Duke of Mz/an,againſt whom 
the Venetians had conceiv'd an incredible hatred; and ſol- 
licited the Yenet:ens to join with him, offering to reward 
them with the City of Cremona and all Guera d' adda. 
Many of the Senators repreſented very warmly, and with 
great weight of Reaſon, the danger that might accrue to 
their State from the Power of France in Italy. But the 
hatred they bore to the Duke of Milan, and the alluring 
proſpect of the Diſtricts of Cremona and Guera d adda, 


which carried their Dominions to the Fo, and brought in 


a large Acceſſion of Revenue, bore down all other Con- 
ſiderations, and influenced them to enter into an Alliance 
with the Frexch King, in hopes to have ſome time or 0- 
ther an Opportunity of fetching in all the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, when the French King ſhould be employed on the 0- 


ther {ide of the Mountains. In ſhort, Lewzs aſſiſted by the Lewis xt. 
Venetians, 1 himſelf of the Dutchy of Milan, and 


compounded with all the Potenates of Tah, excepting 
Frederick King of Naples. In the ſame Year, the Veneti- 
ans, and indeed all Italy, received a terrible blow from 
the Turks, which we mentioned above. In the next Year 
happened the beginning of the War betwixt the Pope and 
the Y71cars of Romagna; and tho the Venztians were poſ- 
ſeſſors in that Country of Ravenna and Cervia, which 
they had many Years before taken from the Family of 


Polenta, yet ſuch reſpe& was ſhewn to their Power, that 


their Title was not diſputed. In the mean time died the 
Doge Auguſt. Barbarini, whoſe Government was attend- 


hes Milan. 
1499 


ed with ſuch Prof . that he extended his Authority 5 
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far beyond that of his Predeceſſors. But the Power of his 
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Leonard 
Loredanos 
1501. 


An Introduction to the 


8. 22. Leonard Loredano was elected in his Place; intlielff 


beginning of whoſe Government the French and the Spa: 
niards were buſie in dividing Naples between them, and 
the Horentines in indeavouring in vain to reduce P:[a, A. 
bout the ſame time, Pope Alexander dying, the Venetian: 
aſpired to the Dominion of all Romagna, took Faenza and 
Nimini, notwithſtanding the Remonſttances of the new 
Pope and Ceſar Borgia. At the ſame time they took in 
Romagna, Montefiora,St. ArchangeoVerrucque,G attere, 
Sawgnano,and Meldols, the Haven of the Country of Ge- 


ſena. And in the Territory of lmola, Teſſgnara, Solaruolo, 


and Mont hattilla. So that Ceſar Borgia held in Romagna, 


only the Caſtles of For h, of Ceſena, of Forlimpople, and of 


Tie Teague 
F Cambray. 
1509. 


Bertinoire. In 1504 a Peace was concluded betwixt Bajazet 
Ottoman and the Venztians, which both Parties embra- 
ced with equal deſire ; for this Turk was of a mild peace- 
ful Temper, (quite contrary to his Father's) and withal 
had the Moriflcation to ſee the Pope, the wang of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, and the French and Spaniſb Kings, ſend 
Succours ſeveral times to the Venetians. And on the other 
hand the Yenztians had been often worſted by the Turks, 
and were much ſtraitned for want both of Corn and of 
Traffick, the Portugueſe having gotten the Spice Trade 
from them. By this Peace the Turk kept all he had got ; 
and rheVenet7ens reſerving only the Iſle of C Falonia, yield- 
ed him St. Maura. After this the Republick, and indeed 
all taly were in a State of Tranquillity for three or four 
Years, excepting that the Wars between the iF/orentines 
and the Piſans were ſtill on Foot. But this Calm was fol- 
lowed by adiſmal Storm; and the Venetians had the Mor- 
tification to ſee the Republick reduced to the loweſt ehb of 


Diſtreſs, by the blow they received from the League of 


Cambray, in which the Emperor, the Pope, the Kings of 
Francs and Spain, and the Dukes of Mantua and Ferrara 
combined to di ſpoſſeſs the Venetians of the Terra- firma. 


Ihe King of France began the War, and gave the Vene- 


Batt of 
Guerra d' 
adda. 


Th: State of 


Venice at « 


low Eo. 


tian Army, which was commanded, or rather divided, by 
two Generals of quite different Tempers, ſo great an O- 


verthrow atGuera d adda (which the Venetian Writers call 
a Cannæ to them) that it animated the other Confederates 
to vye for a ſhare inthe Spoil. The Venetians ſeeing them- 
ſelves in no condition of defence, wiſely made Vertue of 
Neceſſity, and allowed their Subjects the Liberty to make 

| | the 
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the beſt terms they could with the Enemy; for they pre- 
ſum d. that this inſtance of their Tenderneſs would in- 
vite them home to their ancient Maſters as ſoon as the 
Storm was over. In fine, the torrent was ſo rapid, that 
ina ſhort time the Venetians had nothing left on the Terra 
firma but Treviſo, all their Poſſeſſions being divided among 
the Confederate Princes, The French King had for his 
ſhare Breſcia, Bergamo, Cremona and Crema; rhe Empe- 
K in ror Maximilian, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and part of Fri- 


Ge. the Pope Arimino, Faenza Ravenna and Cervia, with the 
reſt of Romagna; and the Duke of Ferrara, Rovigo,La Ba- 
dia, with Monfelice, Eſte, and other Places which Dany 
dor belonged to his Family. The Yenetians had ſo little left 
on the main Land, that the Emperor Maximilian came to 
ra. Maeſtre (five little miles from Venice, as near as the Sea 
ce. would ſuffer him to approach; and there with an inſulting 
hal fort of triumph diſcharged his Artillery towards Venice, 
e. tho he could not hurt it. The Venetians provoked to a 
degree of deſpair, and animated by an Oration pronoun- 
=, by the Doge, conjuring them rather to die like Men, 
ks, than to fit tamely under ſuch inglorious Contempt, mu- 
of | Ritered up a Land Army, ſurpriz d Padua, which the Vi- 
ade | Qors, glutted with Succeſs and wrapt up in pron had 
ot; | Hut careleſly guarded, and fortified both it and Treviſo. 
d- The Duke of Ferrara being then declared General of the 


iy 
= 
| 


zur ſent 17 Galleys and 400 Boats to attack the Ferrareſe 


2% by the River Po. But as ſome Writers fay, ſuch was 


ol- their ill Succeſs; that their very Navy became a 
or- | Prey to the Duke, that had no Ships; for having chained 
of | them up by Night within the Mouth of the River, where 
of they thought themſelves ſecure, he burnt ſome, and took 


of Y others; and returned to'Ferraraina fort of Naval Triumph 


„4 | upon one of their beſt Galleys. But let that be as it will, 


a. they behaved themſelves fo that they broke the League EN 


2- | whether it was that the League conſiſted of fo many dif- 
yl. Ferent, or rather incompatible Intereſts ; or that the French 
J | King being at that time e the State of lan and 
Ii! Bononia, beſides other Places, was become formidable to 
es his Allies. In fine, the Venetiant granting a full Title to 
1- | the Pope of all the Places in Romagna, he joyned with 
of | them, and ſoon after the King of Caſtile did the fame, in 


te order to drive Lewis XII. of France out cf aly. The D ar. 


— 


e . 


uli; the King of Spain their Cities and Ports in Pugha; 


ed | Church, they diſcharged all their Fury upon him, and 
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of Ferrara adhering ſtifly to the King of France, the Pope 
excommunicated both the one and the other. The City 
of Breſcia returned to the Venetian Obedience, and An- 
drea Gritti, with ſeveral other Noble Venetian, and Offi- 
cers, with a competent number of Soldiers, being ſent to 
defend it, a very ſharp Engagement inſued between them 
and the French, in which they were all either kill'd or ta- 
ken, and Andrea Gritti ſent Priſoner to Lewis, The Ve. 
netians alarmed with this great Loſs, fitted out a Naval 
Force, with which they ſacked Argenta, took Mirandola, 
and infeſted the Ferrareſe Territories. The joint Land 
Army of the King of Spain, the Pope and the Venetians, 
which lay before Bononia, retired from thence to Ravenna ; 
and the French Army under the Command of Gaſton de 
Foix, Duke of Nemours, joined by the Duke of Ferrara, 
advanced from Milan in purſuit of them. In fine, the 
two Armies met near Ravenna; and after a very obſtinate 
and bloody Fight the French obtain'd the Victory, ſack d 
Ravenna, and took divers other Towns in Romagna; but 


after all, their Victory coſt em very dear, Gaſton falling 
in the Action; and from that Hour the French Arms de- 
clined in ta/y, leaving thoſe at laſt, whom they had bea- 


ten, in poſſeſſion of what they fought for. 

Thereupon followed the Peace of Bruſſels betwixt Fran- 
cis King of France, and Charles Duke of Burgundy, and 
Grandſon to the Emperor Maximilian; and a Truce was 
ncluded with the Republick, by vertue of which the 


Money. Such was the Concluſion of that Gambray War, 


which made Italy a Scene of Blood and Confuſion for 


eight Years; and in which the Venetiant gave a laſting 


Proof of their invincible Prudence, Fortitude and Con- 


0 


ſtancy, which remained unſhaken, while all Europe made 


Antonio | 
Ot mani. 
\ 1521. 
Andrea 
Gritci. 
1523. 


head againſt them. 


$. 23. After the Death of Loredano, who had thus ſaved 
his Country when reduced to the laſt extremity, and left 
it in a peaceable and flouriſhing State, Antonio Grimant 


was elected Doge, who reigned but 22 Months. His Suc- 


ceſſor was Andrea Gritti, who had formerly been Priſoner 
in France, and had done great Services in theCambray War. 
He made Peace with the Emperor Charles V. and after- 
wards entred into a League with the French King, aſſiſt- 


ed him to recover Milan, and to make a great Progreſs 
in 


C 
* had Verona of the Emperor for a great Sum of 
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in Naples, But ſoon after the French loſtall, and Fravicis L 


was taken Priſoner. In fine, this Doge by praQiſing 
ſometimes with France, ſometimes with the Emperor, an 


ſometimes with the Bithop of Rome, left the Common 


wealth in a flouriſhing State of Tranquillity and Peace, 
and dyed much lamenred by the Citizens. Towards tlie 


latter end of his Adminiſtration, the Venetians growing | 


jealous of the Turks, made Preparations for War, and fit- 
ted out a Fleet under the Command of P-ſareus, They 
refuſed to ſuffer this Fleet to joyn that of the Emperor 
Charles. V. 3 he earneſtly ſolicited) whether it was 
that no Hoſtilities being yet committed againſt them, they 


were loth to pull a heavy War upon their own Heads; or 


that they were influenced by the Sollicitation of Francis 
King of France, to the . However ſoon after Ho- 
ſtilities commenced, and the Turks making a Deſcent up- 
on Corcyra, over- ran the Iſland with Fire and Sword. This 
Iſland lying between the Adriatick and Ionian Sea, is very 
convenient for either defending or invading not only 
Greece and Epirus, but even Italy. Upon this Alarm, the 
Venetians preſſed anxiouſly for a Confederacy of the Chri- 
ſtian Princes againſt Soh man; which accordingly was Pro- 


daimed by the Pope in the beginning of 1537. In the 


mean time, the Imperial Admiral, Andreas Aurea refuſed 


like Denial. However, the Turks were forced to break 
up the Siege of the Town of Corcyra, and were defeated 
ar Land by the Imperialiſts. Peace being concluded be- 


to joyn the Venet:ans, who had ſo lately given him the 


twixt the Emperot and the French King; the Senate en- 
tred into a League with Charlæs V. and the Pope againſt 


Solyman, and endeavoured to have brought in Henry King 


of England; but he declin'd it; whether it be that he took 
it ill that he was not mention d in the Treaty, or that he 


was ſuſpicious of the over· grown Power of the Emperor. 
The Confederates carried on the War with various Suc- 
ceſs till the End of the Year 1540, in which the Venetian: 
concluded a Peace with the Turks, giving up to them Na- 


Poli di Romania and Raguza, which they had taken in the 


War. This was under the Adminiſtration of Pater Landi, 


PietroLandt 


who had ſucceeded Gritti in 1438. In this time the Ciri- 7 * 


zens underwent a great Famine, which he with his Pru- 
dence, Vigilancy and Liberality remedied as much as 


7 


was poſſible. Charles V paſſing thro Italy in order to his 
African Expedition, the Senate renewed their Alliance 
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with him; and ſoon after the Emperor and the King of 
England having fallen upon France, they ſollicited and ob- 

tained a Peace between the Emperor and the French King. 

Francis Do- The next Doge was Franciſcus Donatus, who cultivated 
f. Peace while the reſt of the World was involved in War. 
Anton o The next after him lived but a Year after his Election: 
IF 1 Then Venerio was choſen, who in Imitation of the three pre- 
Franceſco ceding Dukes, lived in Peace, the Seat of the Wars being 
Venereo. then transfer d beyond the Mountains. The Turks having 
* infeſted the Coaſts of Apulia, the Knights of Jeruſalem, 
under pretence of purſuing the Infidels, rifled ſome/ene- 

tian Ships, and took ſome Turk?/h Veſlels in the Venetian 

Ports; Upon which the Senate. ordered, that by way of 
Repriſal, their Rents in the Venetian Territories ſhould be 
confiſcated, till due reparation was made. The Knights 

made heavy complaints of this Uſage as an Incroachment 

upon the Dignity, and an unſuitable Reward of the Merit 


The Oriz's and great Services of their Order. The Original of the 
nal of the | 


ub. of Order was this; upon the Declenſion of the Roman Empire, 


erulalem. the Kingdoms of Feruſalem, Syria and Egypt falling into 
the Hands of the Per/ians, ſome Chriſtians were ſtill left in 
Feruſalem, and permitted to live in that Quarter of the 

City where our Saviour's Sepulcher is placed. This Se- 
pulcher was frequently viſited by Strangers, who repaired 

to Jeruſalem either upona Religious Errand, or in the way 

of Traffick ; and eſpecially the Merchants of the Coaſt of 
Amaſfiin the Kingdom of Naples, who gaining the good 

Will of the Infidels and their King, by in porting to them 


foreign and unknown Commodities, obtained leave to 


lodge and Jive in the City. 4 55 which they built a Mo- 
naſtery, and an Hoſpital for Pilgrims, dedicated to St. 
Fohn, in the ſame Quarter with the Sepulcher; and about 
the Beginning of the «2th Century, in the celebrated Ex- 


pedition of Godofred, Gerandus, the Maſter of that Hoſpi- 
tal, and ſome of his Aſſociates, aſſumed the Habit of the 


Order; which being confirm d, and approv'd by the Pa- 
triarchs of Jeruſalem, and the Pope of e Perſons of 
Quality and Merit that afterwards had occaſion to viſit the 
Holy Sepulcher, liſted themſelves in the Order, vowing 


iümplacable hatred to the Enemies of Chriſtianity. The 
Liberality of Princes inlarged the Treaſury of the Order, 


and the Kings of Feruſalem were glad to make uſe of their 


Valour. But when Jeruſalem was taken by Saladin the 
„ they retired to Acre and Tyre, and 


Emperor of the Turks 
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from thence to the Iſland of Rhodes, which they took by 


force in 1308. This Iſland they defended againſt the 
Turks for N during which time it prov'd a Bul- 


wark for the Chriſtians to keep off the Turkiſh Invaſions 


upon Italy: But then being diſpoſſeſſed, they had Malta 
granted em by the Emperor Charles V. Such was the O- 
rigin and Progreſs of that Order, which has produced ma- 


ny brave and famous Men. To return, they were ſo diſ- 
fatisfied with the Y/enetians for confiſcating their Rents, 
that they appealed to Pope Paul IV. who ſhew'd ſuch re- 
gard to the Benefit of Society, and the Preſervation of 


eace, that he prohibited them to ſearch the Venetian Veſ- 
ſels, or ſcour their Seas; leſt the rifling of a ſmall Ship 


ſhould coſt the Chriſtians the loſs of Kingdoms. At that 


time the difference hapned between the Pope and the 


Columma s; Henry King of France ſiding with the former, 
as the King of Spain did with the latter; but Venerio would 
by no means enter into any Meaſures that might diſturb 
the Peace of his Country, tho warmly ſollicited on both 
ſides. Upon which FVenerio merited the Appellation of 
Princes Pacts. In 1556. Bona Sfortia the Daughter of 
Fohn Galleas formerly Duke of Milan, and Queen of Fo- 
land, returning to Puglia by the way of Venice, was recei- 
ved by the Doge and Senate with ſuch Pomp and Splen- 
dor, as beſpoke a flouriſhing peaceful State. We 


. 24+ The next Doge encountered at once the hardſhips Laurencfq 


of Famine and Peſtilence. The one he guarded off by ſea- To 


ſonable Conſtitutions and Orders, particularly the Lex A- 
graria, injoyning the manuring of all Lands that lay un- 


cultivated, as being covered with Pools, Cc. and the o- 


ther by Diligence and Care. After which he gave the City 
the agreeable Diverſion of the Coronation of his Dutcheſs 


after the manner of their Anceſtors ; a ſplendid Solemnity 


that Venice had not ſeen for many Years before; for from 
the timeofthe Doge Faſchal Merepietro, till this time, there 
had been no Dutcheſs of Venice. In his time a Truce was 
concluded between Philip of Spain and the Pope, by Ver- 
tue of the unwearied Sollicitation and Mediation of the 


56. 


Venctiant, who looked upon that War as highly pernicious 


not only to /taly, but to all Chriſtendom. The Turks 


made great devaſtations upon the Coaſts of Naples; and 
the Venetians apprehenſive for their own Territories in- 


larged their Fleet, and 1 7 Cyprus, and Corcyra. 


Cyarles 
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Charles V. dying, his Son Philip yielded to the Sollicitati- 
on of the Senate, in making Peace with Henry of France 
at Liſle, The Ambaſſodar of Spain diſputing the Prece- 
dency with the Ambaſſador of France at Venice, the Senate 
Hyeronymo gave it for the latter. This Doge dying was ſucceeded 
Friol> by his Brother Hieronymo Frioli, in whoſe time the Pope 
. gave the Senate leave to chooſe the Patriarch of Venice, 
with a perpetual Right of Patronage ; in conſideration 
of their Zeal againſt the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. 
He adorned the Ducal Robe with precious [ewels, 
_ * two Crowns of Cyprus and Candia in wrought 
old. | | | | 


Piero Lo- F. 25. The next Doge was Loredano, elected at the Age 
. 4" of 86, after great Diſſentions about other Candidates: 
bor he was not ſo much as propoſed at firſt,” till the diſ- 
cording Parties relinquiſhing their reſpective Favourites, 

agreed to ſink all their jarring Pretenſions in a Perſon of 

his Age and Experience. He had the Mortifi cation to ſee 

the State attack d at once by War, Fire and Famine, 

In the height of a great Famine, that affected both it and 

all Italy, the Arſenel took Fire, and was levelled with the 

Ground. Then inſued the Invaſion of Cyprus by Solyman 

the Turkiſb Emperor, who thought this a favourable Op- 

rtunity, not only on account of the Deſtruction of their 

Naval Stores, but in regard that the other Chriſtian Pow- 

ers, Francs and Span being then imbroiled in Civil Wars, 

| could ſpare no aſſiſtance againſt the common Enemy. 
The Cypry- This Cyprus lying near the Coaſt of Aſia, and at a great 
an Ware diſtance from Venice, was very ſerviceable for infeſting the 
Aſtatick Coaſt, and ſheltring the Chriſtians Ships. The 
Venetians in the mean time made all neceſſary Preparati- 

ons with wonderful Alacrity, and animated the other 
Chriſtian Princes to join with them. But Loredano dying, 

Aloyſius JMocenico was elected Doge; in the beginning of whoſe 
Mocenicus Adminiſtration the Venetians took Suppotum, and ſome o- 
1570 ther Places; the Turks took ſeveral Places in Dalmatia, 
and ſeiz d three rich Venetian Merchant Ships at Cyprus, 


which were nevertheleſs blown up by the unwonted Cou- 
rage of a Noble Matron. Then they took Luco/io and 


Famaguſta the chief Town, after a reſolute Defence, and 
contrary to the Capitulation, flea'd alive Bragageno the 
Eyprus fe. Governour. before this Town they loſt above 60000 
| N e Men. Cyprus being thus loſt, the Venetians wear into 
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Alliance with Pope Pius V. and PBilip IT. of pain, fted 
urks in the 


out a Confederate Fleet, which engaged the 
Gulf of Lepanto, and gained a very conſiderable Victory 


575 


1571. 


which galled the Turks extremely, and made them aban- B, of 


don Cyprus, But the Diſſention between the Chriſtian A. 


Victors were ſuch, that after a few inconſiderable Efforts, 
the Venetians were fain to clap up a Peace with the Turks, 
by Vertue of which the Venetians gave up Suppotum, and 
all the Towns and Territories in Dalmatia and Epirus 
were put upon the ſame Foot as before the Commence- 


ment of the War. In 1575 Henry King of Poland takin 
Venicè in his Way to France,uponthe Death of Charles XI. 


was received at Venice with all Splendor and Demonſtrati- 


ons of Joy, and adviſed by the Doge to ſink the civil Diſ- 


ſentions of France by Lenity and Moderation, in order to 
promote the Grandure of his Kingdom, and inable it to 
aſſiſt and protect their Allies: Which Henry readily en- 
gaged to do: Soon after the City was humbled with re- 
peated Fires, and with a diſmal Plague, the progreſs of 
which was imputed tothe Ignorance of the Padouan Phyſi- 


1573s 


cians. * Venerio the next Doge (who had commanded the Sabaſtieno 
Fleet inthe Battle of Lepanto) lived but 9 Months after his 1 


Election, and was ſucceeded by Nicolaus de Ponte, a cele- Nicolaus de 


brated Philoſopher, who ſtudying peaceful Arts, adorned gar” : 


the City with handſome Fabricks, reſtrained Prodigality 


by Sumptuary Laws, compoſea a Difference between the 


Pope and the Senate, about a ſmall Fief claim'd by the Pa- 
triarch of Aquileia, whoſe cauſe the Pope eſpouſed ; gave 
the Ambaſſadors of the King of Fapan a ſuitable Recepti- 


on; and reformed the Power of the Decemuiri. In his 


time the Malteſe and the Vſocehi commited ſeveral Pira- 
cies and Depredations, but were checked for their Inſo- 
lence. The next Doge was much reſpected for his Piety, 
Prudence and Humanity. He preſerved Peace tho' the 
reſt of Europe was engag'd in War, made a Bridge over 
the Rzalto, puniſhed the Vſocchi for their Depredations, 
own'd Henry IV of France, notwithſtanding the Remon- 
ſtrances of the Pope, and made Preparations to oppoſe 


the Turk upon occaſion. His Succeſſor Marino Grimant warino Gri- 
fitted out a Fleet to ſuppreſs the Vſocchi or Pyrates, whom mani. 
they beat in an Engagement, and ſo cleared the Seas. In 
his time Pope Paul V. in vindication of his Pontifical Au- 
thori iy, required the Senate to diſanull their Decrees rela- 

ing to Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and their Eſtates ; and the Se- 
| | Mm 4. v nate 
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nate inſiſting on their Civil Power and Authority over all 


Leopardo 
Donato, 
I 605. 


+ 


Jeſuits 34 
wiſhed. 


—.— 


their Subjects, he iſſued forth a Bull of Excommunication 
againſt them. In this Doge's time the Senate entered in- 
to a League with the Gr:ſons, 4. 1603. His Succeſſor 
Donato proteſted publickly againſt the Pope's Bull, and 


cauſed the Proteſtation to be diſperſed in all the Venetian 


Dominions. The Subjects of Venice, and the very Cler- 
gy, excepting the e appeared much incenſed at the 


Pope's Invaſion of the Civil Right; and the Feſuzts were 


baniſhed Venice. Thus was every thing ready to break out 


into War, when Henry IV. of France ſent Cardinal Foyeuſe 


to make up the difference ; by whoſe Mediation 'twas a- 


. greed, that the impriſoned Eccleſiaſtical Perſons ſhould be 


Antonio 
Memo. 
1612. 


Givoanni | 
Bembo. 
1615. 


given up to the Pope, and the Pope ſhould recall his In- 
terdict. Both Spain and France interceded for the Pardon 
of the Feſuits, but the Senate flatly refuſed it. Peace be · 
ing thus reſtored, the Doge applied his Mind to the Sup- 
preſſion of the Pyrates, particularly the Yſocchz. His Sue: 
ceſſor was Antonio Memo, who made vigorous Preparati- 
ons to ſuppreſs the Vſcocchi, a barbarous and perfidious ſort 
of Pyrates; who had treated the Venetian Governours and 
Præfects with the utmoſt Indignity and Cruelty, and had 


| barbarouſly infeſted the Coaſt of hyracum, &c. But in 
1613. Ferdinand Arch-duke of Auſtria, ingaging to keep 


them in order, and to prevent their being harbour d in Ma- 


ritim Places, the Matter was taken up. In the mean time 


Emanuel, Duke of Sanoy laying claim to the Principali- 


ty of Montferrat upon the Death of the Duke of Mantua, 


ſome Commotions inſued, which ended in Peace at Affi, 
by the Interceſſions of Spain and Venice, who eſpouſed the 
Cauſe of the Houſe of Gonzaga; and ſtudied by all means 
to preſerve the Peace of Htaly. VFA 


S. 26. After the Death of Memo, Jahn Bembo was elect⸗ | 


ed Duke; who bent his force againſt the Pyrates, who 
were grown more impudent than ever, and were favoured 


by their Prince, the Arch-duke of Auſtria. He took ſome 


- 


k 9 


of the Arch-ducal Towns, the Governors of which had fa- 
voured and ſheltred the Pyrates, and beſieged Gradiſra, 


a Town in Sciria, belonging to the Arch-duke. In the 


mean time, Toledo Governour of Milan, and the Duke de 
Oſſuna Viceroy of Naples, ſtarted a freſh War againſt the 
Venetian ; and the Spaniards took ſeveral loaden Ships 
homeward bound from Syria. However Gradiſon was 

| : 16 
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ſurrendring, when by the Mediation of Lewzs XIII. King wieolas Do- 
of France, and Charles Duke of Savoy, a Peace was conclu- nato 


ded between the Arch- duke and the Ræpublick, in the 25 gone 4 
Iſland of Veglia, by Vertue of which, Commerce was re- Madrid. 


ſtored, moſt of the Vſocchi tranſported to Carliſtot and o- 


ther Frontiers of the Turks, further from the Sea; the Py- 


ntical Barks were burnt, and in them the very Name of 
the Vſocchi; by which means the Republick was rid of an 
Inconveniency that had galled them very much for many 
Years. For theſe Vſocchi living on the Coaſt that runs 
from Dalmatia to the Gulph of Quarnaro, full of danger- 
ous Rocks, Flats and Iſlands, and ſubject to the Arch-duke 
of Auſtria, as being part of Hungary, had a ſtrong Garri- 
fon in Segna, which was given to them as a Frontier a- 
gainſt the Turks; and from thence infeſted both the Turks 
and Venetians with their Depredations and Pyracies. The 
Turks preſſed the Republick,to whom the Dominion of the 
dea belonged, to curb and puniſh them, threatning to 
take revenge of their inſolence upon all Chriſtendom ; and 
accordingly declared War in Hungary againſt the Auſtri- 
ant. The Republick made repeated Complaints to their 
Prince, Ferdinand of Auſtria, but he ſtill connived at their 
Inſolence ; whether it was that the Arch-duke could not 


be at the Charge of a German Garriſon in Sagna to ſuppreſs. 


them, or that he was influenced by the Spaniards, who 
loved to fee Venicè imployed, that they might not be at 


leiſure to oppoſe their Deſigns in Italy. At laſt the mat- 


ter was compoſed as above. The next Doge, Donato, de- 
tected and prevented the deſigns of the Count d Oſſuna 
and Alphonſus Quera, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, toſurprize 
the Fleet by Treachery, and again to ſet fire to the Ma- 
gazin, cut down the Bridges, and maſter the City. Two 
of the Accomplices having diſcovered the Conſpiracy, the 
reſt were taken and brought to condign Puniſhment. Ta 
this diſcovery, and the contemporary Commotions in Bo- 
hemia, was owing in a great meaſure the Peace of, Italy; 
Spain being obliged to aſſiſt the Emperor, and France in- 


eace 


* 


volved in Domeſtick Broils. This Doge reigning only Antonie 


40 Days, he was ſucceeded by Antonio Prioli. In his time 
the Senate perceiving the deſign of Spain, to eftabliſh a 


predominancy in Itahh, entered into a League of Defence 


with Charles Duke of Savoy, whom they had aſſiſted with 


Prioli. 


1618. 


Men and Money; and invited into it the Dukes of 
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Mantua, Parma, Modena and Urbino; but theſe had not 
courage to on their Conſent, tho' they all applauded it 


as the only Defence of the common Safety. At the 
fame time, they were tied in a League with the Swiſs, 


And being thus pretty ſecure by Land, they fortified 


themſelves at Sea, by a defenſive Alliance with the States 
of Holland. The Duke d Oſſuna, under the pretence of 
guarding off the Turks, kept armed Veſſels in the Gulph, 
and took ſome Venetian Ships, for which the Venetians 
made ſuitable Repri ſals. At laſt the Court of Spain 
thought fit to remove that ſeditious Duke from his Ty. 
rannical Government, and recalling him to Spain, puniſhi- 
ed him with Death. Soon after the Valtalinè revolting 


from the Gr:ſons, and being as twere a Gallery, which 


Tie Wir ef united the Countries of Germany with thoſe of Spain, ſe 


the Valta- 


Une. 


Franceſco 
Corrarini, 


1623. 


Princes of Italy, made a perfect Accommodation between 


py the Venetians and Itahy from the Aſſiſtance of the 
trangers ; the Venetiant were very much alarmed, as 
foreſeeing that the Emperor and the Spaniard, who were 
then inviolably linked together, would by maſtering the 
Valteline hem them in from all foreign Levies. To avert 
this Blow, they animated the Criſons and the Swzſs, and 


ſupplied them with Money, Arms and Men; they ſollici- 


ted the Kings of France and England, and the Duke of 
Savoy, to aſſiſt in vindicating the Liberty of the Gr:ſons 
againſt the Power of the Auſtrians, The Duke of Sa- 
voy having formed a Deſign to ſuppreſs Geneva, the Se- 
nate interpoſed and perſwaded him to drop the De- 
ſign. In the beginning of 1623. the Senate confederated 
with France and Savoy, to procure a reſtoration of the 
Places taken by the Auſtrians in the Valtelinè and the Gri- 
ſons Country, and a diverſion of the Auſtrians, by Mans- 
felt in Alſace. | WIT. 
& 27. Prioli dying, was ſucceeded by Franceſco Contari- 
ni, under whoſe. Adminiſtration the Senate confederated 


with France and Savoy, purſued the Reſtitution of the Fal- 


teline, ſolliciting the Pope, into whoſe Hands the Forts 
had been delivered by the Auſtrians, to make an end of 
the Affair: For they perceived plainly that the deſign of 
the Auſtrians and Spaniards was to ſubject both Italy and 
Germany, by uniting their Countries, and ſo opening a 
Door to over-run the one or the other at Pleaſure, The 
Senate continuing to employ all their care to vnite the 


the 


EY” 
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the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua, upon the Difference ſo 


long in Queſtion. ' The King of France and the Duke of 


Savoy having formed a Deſign upon Genowa,as an inlet to 


Milan, the Venetians generouſly repreſented it as an inglo- 
rious deſign of revenging the provocations of the Houſe 


of Auſtria upon an innocent State. The Conferences at 
Rome proving ineffectual, the Army of the League made 
ſuch progreſs in the FValteline, that in a little time they 
took poſſeſſion of the whole Country, except Riva; and 
the ancient Alliances of the Griſons with France and the 
Swiſs were reſtored to their former Splendor. The Ve- 
nettans flatter d by the Auſtrians, ſcorn the diſhonour of 
deſerting the League ; and refuſe to endanger Chiſtendom 
by the proffercd aſſiſtance of the Turks. They adviſe the 
King of France to invade the Mz/aneſe, rather than the 
Genoueſe, tho' that Prince egged on by the Ambition of 
the Duke of Savoy, would not liſten to their wholeſome 


579 


Advice. In the mean time, Contarini dying, Gionanni S 


Cornaro was choſen Duke, and Carlos Duke of Savoy, with 
the French General Leſdiguieres being obliged to retire 
from the Gencueſe without carrying their point, the Se- 
nate wiſely foreſeeing they had no Succours near em, re- 
fus d to comply with the repeated Requeſt of theſe Prin- 
ces, that they ſhould invade the Milaneſe, to divert the 
Deſtruction of Piemont, then threatned by Feria Governor 
of Milan. They interpoſed tho in vain) their moſt ef- 


fectual Offices for Peace betwixt King Charlos I. of Eng- 


land, and the King of France. The Pope declaring for 
the Houſe of Auſtria in the Valteline affair; Cardinal Ni- 


Cornaro. 


1625. 


Trcaty of 


chelieu ſacri ficing all conſiderations to appeaſe a furious nab. 


Storm that threatned a Civil War, and the downfal of his 
Authority, clap d up a ſeparate Peace with Spain upon 


that Head, to the great ſurprize of the Republic and the 


Duke of Savy. wever, the Senate joyning Prudence 
with Neceſſity, approved of the Peace; and Carlos a- 
greeing to a ſuſpenſion of Arms with the Genoueſe, Peace 
was reſtor d to Italy, tho at the ſame time it ſaw it ſelf 
big with fiercer Storms, by the Succeſſion of Mantua, the 
Houſe of Gonzagua being then without Hopes of Iſſue 
Male. Rhetel Son to the Duke of Nevers, marrying the 


Niece of Vincenxo, Duke of Mantua, at the very hour of 


his Death, declared himſelf Duke; and Savoy making 
Pretenſions with the Countenance of Spain, as well as the 
Houſe of Guaſtala, the Senate was at a Loſs how * 

| | 4 ſerve 


| 1626, 
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n= An Introduction to th |, 
ſerve the Peace of Italy, France being then ingaged in à thi 
Civil War. Both the Republick and the Pope leaned to Fr 
Newvers's ſide, he being the lawful Heir; but the former th. 
ſtood true to their ſettled Maxim, not to declare them. alc 
ſelves but in Conjunction with France; and indeed not ſu 
then, till they ſaw the French Troops enter /taly, for the Fo 
French had frequently indeavoured to bring them to a i 
Rupture with SHain without caring to ſecond it. France G 
could give nothing but Promiſes till the Affair of Roche! Il * 
was over; and ſo the Hopes of Italy were referred to that Il '* 
one Iſſue, Ar laſt Lewis XIII. of France, having taken I © 
Rochel, and made Peace with England, croſſed the Alpes 5 
with 30000 Men, and concluded a Treaty of Peace with e 
the Duke of Savoy at Suſa; and an Alliance offenſive with de 
the Republick and the Duke of Mantua. Soon after both iſ ® 
the King and Cardinal Richelieu returned with the great- an 
eſt part of the Army, to the no ſmall, Mortification of C 
Venice and Mantua. The Spamards willing to improve 
this Opportunity in Italy, offered a Truce to the United 
Provinces of Holland, which theVenetzans found means to Ee 
avert, in order to continue the Diverſion on that ſide, 7: 
In the mean time the Emperor marching with a gallant , 
Army towards the Confines of Italc, and afterwards to © 
the Milanſe; the Senate made vigorous Preparations ; A 
aſſiſted Mantua with Men, Ammunition and Money; 4 
garri ſoned and relieved Mantua, but afterwards it was to 
ng © ta- taken by Treachery and ſacked. In the mean time, the hi 
5 Duke Cornaro dyed; and a diſmal Peſtilence raged all o- I Y 
ver ltaly, „ th 


Niedlo Con- H. 28, Nicolo Contareni the next Doge, had the Mortifi- 

derem. cation to ſee the Republick deploring the Loſs of ſo much fi 

" Treaſureſpent, and 14000 of their beſt Troops that pe- 

riſhed by Slaughter or Sickneſs in the ſucceſsleſs Defence I 

of Mantua. But the Senate, accommodating themſelves 

to Fortune and Time, purſued the common Intereſt of Italy | 
with their wonted Steadineſs. The King of Spain's Siſter Il ® 

being betroth d to the King of Hungary, the Spaniards pro- F 

poſed to carry herfrom Naples to Triefts,on oard the Spas - 

/ niſh Eleet; but the Venetian, denying them Paſſage, they b 
were forced to accept of the Offer the Senate made of convey- 
ing her on Board the Venetian Fleet; which accordingly 

they did with out Splendor, and for ſo doing, had the 
Thanks of the Emperor and the Catholick King. In the 
| mean; 
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mean time, a Peace was clapped up at Ratisbon between 
the Emperor (then apprehenſive of the Swedes) and the 


French King, by which the Affair of Mantua was ſettled ; 


tho not with due regard to the Repubick, that had ſtood 
alone the heavieſt Shocks of the War. However, in pur- 
ſuance of this Treaty, the Peace of Italy was in ample 
Form ratifyed by all Parties at Chzevaftro. And thus was 
the Republik and all Italy reſtored to Peace, to which the 
Commotions in Germany contributed not a litle. Gufta- 
ous Adolphus having by a rapid Progreſs in Germany ad- 
yanced towards Itah, and ſent an Embaſly to the Senate 
demanding Money and Aſſiſtance, upon the Plea that ha- 
ving reſcued the Liberty of Germany, he had it in his 
Power to advance the Peace and Security of Italy: The 
Senate apprehenſive of the Approach of an ambitious 
and fortunate Prince, made Anſwer, that the Liberty 
and Honour of Italy always had been, and ſtill was their 
K | ys 


| & 29. Franceſco. Erizzo the next Doge, ſucceeded to a Franceſco 
Erizzo. 


1631. 


peaceable Calm, after ſo long a Series of Care and Cala- 
ley: Pope Urban having by a Bull given Cardinals the 

itle of Eminence, annexed Urbino to the Holy See, in- 
couraged his Nephew Barberino to take Precedency of 
Ambaſſadors as Prefect of Rome, and incroached upon the 
Venetian Confines adjacent to Ferrara; the Senate refuſed 
to comply, and ſome Jealouſies aroſe between them and 
his Holineſs, which through the Interceſſion of the French 
were ſtifled. France and Spain coming to an open Breach, 
the Venetians ſtill preſerved a Neutrality, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigorous Sollicitations of the French ; only they 
continued to garriſon Mantua, and guard their own Con- 


fines. Charles Duke of Mantua dying, and ſome [ealou- 


ies ariſing between the Princes and the French, the Se- 
nate interpoſed. In 1638. the Barbary Pyrates, who were 
now very numerous and ſtrong, infeſted the Coaſts of the 
Adriatick Gulph ; and had a deſign, as 'twas thought, to 


plunder Loretto : But putting into Valona were purſued 7i9y e 
thither, and their Galleys taken and ſank by the Venetian 


Fleet, The Turk theningaged in the Perſian War, order- 
ed the Venetian Conſul to be taken up, and Reparation to 


be demanded for the Corſairs Galleys. Soon after, Amu- 
rath having taken Babylon, and returned to Conſtantinople, 
made great Preparations againſt the Republick, who were 

i oe | WY 
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An Introduction to the 
not backward in the neceſſary Preparations on their ſide; 
but foreſeeing they could have no Aſſiſtance from other 
Chriſtian Princes, (who were imbarked in the quarrel 
of Piemont) agreed to give Amurath ſome Money by way 
of Reparation. The Republick thus bappily rid of their 
Fears in the Levant, caſt their Eyes upon Italy; for the Pre- 
ſervation of which, they entre] into a League with Pope 
Urban, being much alarm'd at the Spamards inveſting 
Caſal. But their Fears on that ſide were ſoon diſpelled, 
when they ſaw Caſal relieved, and Turin taken by the 
French. They maintained an exact Neutrality between 

the two contending Crowns. In 1641. 2 difference 
happening between the Duke of Parma, and the Bar- 
berins, Nephews to Pope Urban, who exerted their 
Power and Authority to a Licentious Degree, to the great 
Provocation of the Princes of Italy ; A War broke out, 


the Barbarms taking Caftroe, Mc. which did not a little 


rplex the Senate, whoſe chief ſtudy was to continue the 
— of Italy. The Senate reſolving to make open Force 
the laſt Remedy, interpoſe their utmoſt Efforts by way of 
Mediation ; bur finding after many fruitleſs Conferences, 
that Pope Urban was ſtiff, and the Barbarins elated wih 


Succeſs, they entered into a League with the great Duke 


of Tuſcany, and the Duke of Modena, ſor the mutual 


The Pontif-Defence of themſelves, and of other Italian Princes; par- 
end 09% ticũlarly for the Protection of Edward Duke of Parma. 


Jede rate 
War. 


This done, the War the greateſt Burden of which fell on 
the Venetians) was carried on with various Succeſs, be- 
tween the Pontifical and the Confederate Army, till 1545. 
by the diligent and effectual Mediation of Cardinal Bichi, 
Minifter of France, Peace was concluded, to the mutual 
Satisfaction of the contending Parties. Pope Urban dy- 
ing, his Succeſſor, Innocænt X. renewed the Inſcription 
in the Ambaſſadors Hall, in she Vatican, commemorating 
the glorious Merit of Venice, in having alone defended 
Pope Alexander III. againſt Frederick Barbaroſſa the Em- 
peror, which Inſcription Pope Urban had altered to the 


diſadvantage of the Republick. 


Franceſeo 
Molino. 
1645. 


S. 30. In the mean time Franceſco Molino having aſcend- 
ed the Ducal Chair, the Turks ſtarting new Pretenſions 


upon the Kingdom of Candla, ſent out a numerous and 


potent Eleet with 60000 Men, and took Canea by Trea- 


Warof 
Cana 


chery. Now Candia being conveniently ſituated for great 


En- 
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lnterprizes, as lying at equal diſtances from Italy, Exypt, 

and 3 the Republic made vigorous Efforts = are 22 

But the Turk prevailing there, they made a ſtong Diver- 

fon in Croatia and Dalmatia, and after taking ſeveral Pla- 

ces, made themſelves Maſters of Cliſſa, that was reckon- 

ed invincible. This noble Victory was followed by the 
Acceſſion of Novogrod, Hariſſa, Tinus, Nadinus, Saſſus, 

Viana, and the towering Caſtle of Salo, all which made 
ſufficient Reparation for the loſs of Canea. At Sea the 

Turkiſh Fleet was burnt by the Venetian Firethip ſent in up- 

on em in the Haven of Foggium. Molino dying, was ſuc- Cano Cin. 
ceeded by Carlo Contareni, who lived after his Election areni. 
but 35 Days. In which time, Lazaro Micenigo gaind an 
important Victory over the Turks at Seſtos and Abydos. a 
The next Doge ſurvived his Election but 20 Days. Af- — 
ter him came Bertuccio Valerio, under whoſe Adminiſtra- 1675. 
tion Laurentio Mercelli gain d a compleat Victory at Sea Bertuccio 
over the Turks at the Dardanels; and being ſhot with a * 
Cannon Ball, his Command was taken up by Fadowarre, 

who redoubled the Victory, and took Tenedos, and the G- 

clades, to the great Conſternation of the Turk/b Emperor. 

Mean time, upon the earneſt Sollicitation of Pope Alex- 


ander VII. the Feſuits werereſtored and kindly entertain- Jeſuits rec 


ored. 


ed in Venice, after they had been kept out above fifty 

Years : By which means the Republick hoped to ingage 

his Holineſs in the Defence of Candia. Valerio dying, was 

ſucceeded by Giovanni Piſaura, who ſurvived his Election gGjovanci 

but a Lear and a half. | Pliſaus. 

1658. 

'$. 31. To him ſucceeded Domenico Contareni, who upon pomeni 

*. 3 to the Ducal Chair, had the Satistadtion to —— 

ſee a Peace concluded bet wixt Spain and France, and all 2559* 

Chriſtendom in Tranquillity. He renewed the Alliance 

of the Republick with the Duke of Savoy, ſti pulating that 

the Duke ſhould not aſſume the Title of King of Cyprus 

which was then in the Ottoman Hands, and had been law- 

fully poſſeſſed by the Venetians for many Years. During 

his Adminiſtration, the War with the Turks was carried 

on with various Succeſs. Notwithſtanding the ſeveral 

Victories obtain'd by Sea and Land over the Turks, they 

over-ran the Iſland of Crete, and in 1667 laid Seige to 

the important Fort of Candia. The Pope ſuppreſſing three 

Eccleſiaſtical Orders, gave their Endowments to the Re- 


publick towards the Charge of the War. In 1669 Lon 


534 
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XIV. King of France ſent 7000 Foot, and 500 Horſe in 
the Pope's Name to the relief of Candia, who mounting 


the Trenches with a precipitant Heat, and aſſuring them. 
ſelves of the Victory, of a ſudden gave way, upon the 


firing of a Barrel of HOLE, as apprehending the 


Ground to be all undermined : Upon which the Turks 
purſued, and the French, who were run down by their 
own Men, left above 1000 Men upon the Spot, among 
whom was their General Beaufort. Upon this a Council 
of War being called, the Generals reſolved, for the laft 
Relief of the Beſieged, to cut off part of the Town, and 
cover it with new Fortifications, that ſo the Infidels might 
have a new Town to take after the other part. But this 
not being agreed to by the French General, he ſhipp'd his 
Men and put to Sea. The Turks having Advice of the 
Departure of the French, made a freſh Attack upon the 
Beſieged, but were ſo warmly received, that they were 
obliged to retire. After ſome Weeks the Beſieged want- 
ing both Men and Ground to ſtand upon, and deſpairing 
of Relief, entered into a Treaty with the Infidels, Sep- 
tember, 1669 ; by which 'twas provided, that the Turks 


' ſhould keep all the Iſland of Candia, excepting the Ca- 


ſtles of Suda, Garabuſe, and Spina Longa ; and make to 
the Venetzans a Ceſſion of 22 and all the Towns they 
had taken in Dalmatia and Auſtria. In this Triennial 
Siege the Chriſtians loſt 29000 Soldiers, 38000 Boors 
and Slaves that were employed in the Trenches and 
Mines. And thus did the Kingdom of Candia fall after 
a Twenty-five Years War; in which were buried 1 50 
Millions of Gold, and 100000 Men. * 


The Humow H. 22. Having thus run thro' the Principal Heads of the 
ard Gun Pænetian Hiſtory, concluding about the ſame Period of 


ef the Ve 


Retlans. 


Time, with which Puffendorf's Account of the other Na- 
tions terminates : We come now in purſuance of that Au- 
thor's Method, to give ſome ſhort Hints of the Humour 
and Genius of the People, the Nature of the Soil, the 
Strength or Infirmity of the State, and the Relation they 
ſtand in to other Nations. The Venetians are a grave, 
prudent People, uniform in their Actions (at leaſt to exter- 
nal appearance) and as firm and ſteady in the Proſecution 
of their Reſolves, as they are flow in forming 'them- 
Their outward Appearance is always ſerene, let the 

— | inward 
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inward Diſquiet be never ſo great; and even in extreatit 


Difficulties their Conſtancy and Patience is invincible. 
The Authority of their Laws is kept up with a ſteady and 
equal hand, and has held an uninterrupted Courſe through 
all the Convulſions of the State. Their Friendſhip (in 
private Caſes) is as firm, as it is eaſily obtained by thoſe 


who know how to manage them; and their Secrecy is in- 


violable not only in Affairs of State, but in ordinary Con- 
cerns. They live with great Oeconomy and Frugality in 
their pri vate Families, and for that end ſeldom receive 
Viſits, or entertain in their own Houſes ; tranſacting all 
their private Concerns in publick Places ol Meeting, ſo 


that they can't readily form a Faction againſt the Go 


vernment. Tho' they are very temperate in the uſe of 


Liquors, (whether through Vertue or Parſimony) they 


are ſtrangely addicted to their Pleaſures. Their Wives 
they treat like Servants, and watch them with the higheſt 
degree of jealouſie: And at the ſame time know no 
bounds to. Whoredom. Notwithſtanding their ftrict 
Jealouſy . with reſpe& to their Wives, (whom they ſome- 
times ſtab upon the ſlendereſt Suſpicion) they readily a- 
ree to a Miſtreſs in common; and this community o 
mbraces, which in all other Countries is the Subje& of 
Diſcord and Hatred, is among them the firſt Bond of 
Union and Amity: Inſomuch that the Senators do gene- 
rally form and propagate their State-Deſigns, at the In- 
terviews of theſe their joint Amours. But above all, the 
Licentiouſneſs of the Youth is without a Parallel ; the Fa- 
thers and Mothers being ſo infinitely fond of their Chil- 
dren, that they never lay any Reſtraint upon them, nor 
deny them any thing they defire ; by which means, in 
conjunction with the ſordid Flattery of their Domeſtick 


Servants, they become haughty, imperious, laſcivious, and 


violent in all their Paſſions. Their Knowledge is confin'd to 
Afﬀairs of their own Republick, and the Intrigues of the 
Broglio, where they meet publickly every Day. They 
read no Books but thoſe of their own Hiſtory and Cu- 
ſtoms; and, abating for ſuch as have been Ambaſſadors 
at Foreign Courts, they are very ignorant of Foreign Af- 
fairs. They are ſo wrapt up in their own Conſtitution, 


that they think the Government of Venicè is a juſt Standard 


and Model for all others. Diſſimulation they practiſe to 


Perfection, and know admirably well how to cover the | 


moſt inveterate Hatred with Flattery and Praiſe ; Nay, 
| | e . ſomae 
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or Spiritual Capacity of his k olineſs 
any Incroachment is offered to the Meaſures of their 


An Iutroduction to the 


Tome obſerve of them, that the more complaiſant they ap- 


pear, the keener is their Envy. Where they have done 
the leaſt Injury, they bear eternal Enmity, as reckoning 
a true Reconciliation impoſſible. As they are implacable 


In their Hatred, they are cruel to the laſt degree in their 
Revenge ; For 'tis one of the ancient Maxims of their - 


State, that it is a dangerous thing to ſhew Clemency to 
thoſe they have injur'd, or to take Vengeance only by 
halves. Above all, their Silence upon the receiving of 
an Affront, is moſt to be ſuſpected; for the more they 
coriceal their Reſentment, the more irreconcileable they 
are; chooſing only to ſtifle it for a time, in order to dil. 

harge it with more fury thereafter, Ambition and 
Pride is the predominant Quality of the Venetiant; and 
yet the greateſt of their Senators are obſerv'd to lay down 
the moſt higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Poſts, without the 
leaſt Reluctancy: And perhaps, one principal Cauſe of 
the long duration of their Republick, is, its conſiſting of 
Members that know ſo well how to obey ; for no Place 
can give greater and more pregnant Inſtances of a perfect 


Submiſſion to the Laws. Some obſerve that they ace 


timorous, ſuperſtitious, and credulous, and often- 


times let ſlip the faireſt Opportunities for want of firm 


Courage, and a ready Preſence of Mind: But that | 
take to be owing rather to the Conſtitution of their Go- 
vernment, which conſiſts of ſo many Heads, and the 
affected flow-paced Gravity of their Counſels. Tho 
they make a great ſhew of Piety and Devotion, are 


very magnificent in their Churches and Hoſpitals, and 


ſeem inviolably to adhere to all the rigid Forms of 
the Church of Rome; yet, they have ſhewn upon ſeveral 
Occaſions how little they regard either the Political 
eſpecially when 
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the whole Authority being lodg d in the hands of a cet- 


tain number of Families written in the Golden Book, 


' which is a Regiſter of the Venetian Nobility. This No- 
bility or Gentry pretend to be of more ancient Deſc. .t 
. than any other in Europe; nay, many of em have run the 


merit of their Antiquity ſo far, as to think themſelves e- 


_ _ qual with Sovereign Princes, And indeed it muſt be 


own d, 


* 


EHiftory of VENICE. 
dn d, that ſome of them have unqueſtion'd Proofs of an 
Antiquity, not only equal with, but evem prior to the 
Time of the firſt Foundation of the Republick. This 
Nobility is divided into three Orders. The firſt conſiſts 
of thoſe Twelve Families that were the Twelve Tribunes 
who elected the firſt Doge of the Republick, Anno 1095 ; 
inclading likewife Twelve mote, whoſe Antiquity is in 4 
manner parrallel to that of the firſt Twelve, as being very 
conſiderable, long before the 1 Serr ar del Conſinilio. The 
Second Order conſiſts of thoſe who are declar d Heredita- 
n Members of the great Council, call d Serrar del Config - 
lo, erected Anno 1289, and thirty Families more that 


were admitted about 100 Years after, for tlieir good Ser- 


vices in the Genouſe War. The Third Order compre- 
hends Sixſcore Familles, who purchas'd their Nobility . 
with Money, upon the preſſing Exigences of the Candian 
War, which exhauſted the Treaſure of the Republick. 
Theſe three Orders compofe that Auguſt Number, in 
whom the Politick Power is lodged. The Nobility or 
Gentry of the Terra firma, that is, out of Venice, and 
within the Dominions of the Republick, are not admit- 
ted to any Share in the Political Government; but com- 
poſe the Cotenc:ls of the Cities where they live, which have 
à limited Power of regulating ſome inferior Concerns 
The Doge has only Precedency before the other Magi- 
firates ; but his Robes and Habits are ſo rich and diſtin- 
guithing, that they give a Majeſtick Air in publick Cere- 
monies, if the Sword which the Senate orders to be cars 
ried behind him, were not a mark of his dependance. 
His flender ſhare of Authority is reconipenc'd by the 
continuance of his Dignity, which is during Life; with 
this reſtri&ion, that if old Age or Sickneſs render him in- 
capable of performing his Function, the Senate has Pow- 
er to depoſe him. In fine, the Doge is only an Image 
and Shadow of Majeſty, while the Senate reſerves the 
Power to themſelves only; for ſince the Republick has 
been govern'd by Doges, there has happen'd no Alteration 
in their Method of Government, which did not tend to 
the Diminution of the Prince's Authority. The Senate 
knowing perfectly well, that the Liberty of the Republick 
is inconſiſtent wtth the Libertine Power of a Prince All 
the Majeſty of this Prince reſides in the College, a Court 
compos'd of the Doge and Twenty-ſix Aſſiſtants, who 
give Audignce to A "94" diſpatch Letters, WA 
STE | n 2 7 etl- 
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Petitions, and in fine, prepare Matters to be debated and 
regulated by the Pregad:. This Pregad: is the Senate, in Ml lic 
which reſides the Authority of the Republick. They lut 
conſult of Peace and War, Leagues and Alliances, the Dif. Wl fic 
poſal of all Poſts of Honour and Truſt, the Nomination ¶ an 
of Ambaſſadors, the Laying on of Taxes, the Nominati- an 
on of the Members of the 8 and in fine, are the Ye 
very Soul of the State, and conſequently of all the Acti- ra 

ons in the Body of the Republick. 'Tis compos'd of Six- ex 
ſcore Senators (nominated by the great Council) who are WW tai 
always of an advancd Age, known Merit, and ancient J 

Nobility. Tho' the Pregad: regulates without controul 
- the Affairs of State, yet the Great Council, which is the lit 
Aſſembly General of all the Nobility, is the firſt Tribu- I pl, 
B nal, and indeed the Baſis and laſt Court of reſource in the I w. 
| Government: For the Great Council hath Power to enact I lit 
| new Laws, chooſe Senators, confirm the Tranſactions of I M 
the Senate, and in fine to rectify and regulate all manner I di 
ol Miſmanagement. Beſides theſe, there is a very conſi- I ze 
derable Council, call'd the Council of Ten, who have the I wi 

Cognizance of all Criminal Matters, both in the City I bl 

and State of the Republick. They are called the Inexora- Il G 

ble Judges, and are chang d every Year, and have ſuch  R 

Power, that they can condemn even the Doge to Death Iſl th 

| without acquainting the Senate. To conclude, the Go- C; 
1 vernment of Venicè has all its Springs chain d together in I ne 
= perfect good Order: In it we ſee fo juſt a Temperament, le 
_"— ſuch an admirable Reciprocation of Superiority and De- N 
| 4 peridance, that from thence reſults a perfect Union, and I as 
a fervent Zeal for the common Welfare, which are the | w 
laſting Foundations of the Power and Strength of the Re. cc 
2 publick. In it we have a perfect appearance of Monar- n 
ch, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy; for the Majeſty of a So- d 
vereign ſhines in the Perſon of the Doge, in whoſe Name | tr 
all Diſpatches and Negotiations run: The Fregadi repre- le 

ſents a real Ariftocracy, as the great Council does a Demo- 
cracy. The moſt peculiar thing in the Government of Ve- / 
nice, is, That all the Nobles that turn Ecclefiaſticks, are ii 
excluded for ever from any Charge in the State; by | 
which Maxim they keep the Eccleſiaſticks in dependance, g 
and are as abſolute in the Eccleſiaſtical Government as | © 

that of the State ; inſomuch that they would never permit | 
the common Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction to be eſtabliſh din | a 
their State, with the ſame Authority that all * n 
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nd Wl flian Princes allow. As for the Provinces of the Repub- 

in Wl lick, they are governd by Proueditors, who have Abſo- 

icy lute Power in the Affairs relating to Peace and War; be- 

if. WM fides which, they have a Podeftate to adminiſter | an; 

on and a Captain of Arms to command the reſpective Guards 

ti- WM and Garriſons. | They are likewiſe viſited once in five: 

the W Years by three Senators, call'd the e of the Ter- 

ti- ¶ ra firma, who hear and redreſs the Peoples Complaints, 

ix- W examine into the Adminiſtration of the Podeftates, Cap- 

are MW tains, and other Officers, Cc. Theſe Magiſtrates execute 

ent mig with great Severity; by which means the Senate 
eeps the Officers to their Duty, and the Country Nobi- 

the WW lity in Fear and Submiſſion ; and inſinuates into the Peo- 

2u- WW ple, the Mildneſs and Equity of the Government under 

the which they live. In the City of Venice, beſides the Nobi- 

at I lity deſcribed above, and the common People, there is a 

ol © Midling State, called the Citizens of Venice; which are 

ier divided into two Claſſes. The firſt are originally Citi- 

i- zens by Birth, as being deſcended from thoſe Families 

the which had a ſhare in the Government before the Eſta- 

ity bliſnment of the great Council, upon the Election of Doge 

ra- | Gradenizo; and theſe would not yield either in Birth or 

ch | Riches to the beſt Houſe in Venice, if they lived without 

th the Dominions of the Republick. The Second Order of 

o- Citizens conſiſts of ſuch, as have either by Birth or Mo- 

in I ney obtained that Privilege in the Republick. The Pri vi- 

nt, lege of Citizens conſiſts in wearing Veſts as well as the 

be- Nobles, and being Candidates for all ſuch Poſts and Places 

nd as are thought below a Noble Venetian, the higheſt of 

he | which is that of Great Chancellor of the Republick. To 

.e- | conclude, the Governours of Venice are very frugal Ma- 

er- nagers of their Revenues, but affect a wonderful Splen- 

o- | didneſs in their Embaſſies : Foreign Ambaſſadors they 

ne treat with great Reſpect, but are mighty careful in not 

e- I letting them into the Secrets of their Affairs. 

0- | The moſt conſiderable part of their Trade lies to Fer- , 

e- | fra, Conftantinople, and Germany, whither they ſend an 

re incredible Quantity of Brocades, Damasks, and Cloaths of 

dy | Gold. For the Preſervation of this Trade, they grant 

e, great Privileges and Immunities to each reſpective Nati- 

as on inhabiting among them. 5 | 

it Venice is naturally defended againſt all the Attacks of m. ci of 

in | a Naval Force, ſince Ships of Burthen cannot approach Venice, irs 

i- nearer than the Port of Malomoca ; for thoſe that paſs 
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up to Venice by the Lagunes, are obliged to be firſt unla- 
ed, and then towed up through certain Paſſages, where 
the deepneſs of Water ſufficient for Ships of Burden is 
mark'd out by great Piles; or elſe to return to Sea, tak- 
ing the ſame Courſe that the Galleys do, and come in 
through the Port of Lido, where the great Current of 
Water has preſerved a deeper Channel than in any other 
dart of the FH; unt. Now this Port of Lido is very well 
ortify'd, and the Entrance is nothing near 2 Muſquet- 
ſhot over. On the other hand, it is of the higheſt im- 
portance to Venice, to ſecure and defend theſe two Ports 
or Entrances :for if an hoſtible Army fhould get Poſſeſſion 
of one of em, the City would quickly be reduc to the laſt 
Extremity. On the Landſide they are yet more ſecure 
in regard the few Roads or Cauſeys that lead to Venice, 
are eaſily cut in any preſſing Neceſſity, ſo as to render 
the City inacceſſible on that Side, conſidering the ſhallow- 
neſs of the Lagunes, ruaning about five Miles from the 
City to the Terra firma; in which courſe the ſmalleſt 
Boats muſt now-and then run a ground. As their princi- 
Pal Strength conſiſts in the ſhallowneſs of the Lagumes, 
manner: For the Ground riſing continually higher and 
choakiug the Entragces of * — they — it may 
at laſt become dry, or at leaſt inacceſſible to Ships of 
Birthen ; and for that Reaſon are put to an inexpreſſible 
Charge in clearing the Laguxes, The Populoufneſs of 
Venice, the great Reſort to dt from all Parts, the Conveni- 
ency of its Situation by vertue of adjacent Rivers and Ca- 
nals, which convey all things to it in great plenty, we 
paſs over as being commonly known; as well as their 


oſſeſſions in the erra firma and Dalmatia, and their 1- 
lands in the | Mediterranean. 136 


de hte S. 3: The Intereſt of Venice ſeems now to conſiſt in 
I Venice. Preſerving, rather than in enlarging her Dominions ; 
and that by Treaty and Allianqes, rather than by open 
War. She has {marted ſufficiently for fomenting and im- 

ay to her own Ad vantage the Diviſions of | her 
Neighbours, and eſtabliſhing her Greatneſs upon their 

Wiek reſpea Ruins. As ſhe has of late ears, ſo it ſtill behoves her 
- of lay. £9 endeavour, by all means, to.preſerve the Peace and 
Tranquillity of '{tely, and maintain a perfect good Un- 
gerſtanding with all the Italian Princes, Italy (the oe 


o it lometimes Alarms the Republick in a very ſenſible 


/ © o87 
den of Burope) muſt nęeds prove an alluring Bait to a 
foreign Power, if their inteſtine Diviſions furniſh the Op- 
portunity. The Fenetiqns ought to cultivate Peace with 77 Pope. 
the Pope, and maintain his temporal Sovereignty ; fince 
the cogyeyance of the Holy Patrimony into powerful and 
active Hands, would oyerturn the Ballance of Power in 
kaly ; not to mention, that his Holineſs may be of great 
uſe to the Venetiqus in caſe of a Rupture with the Turks, 
by gaining them Confederates, Their Alliance ſhoplg be Te Dale of 
inviolable with the Duke of Sauoy, wha keeps the Keys of 
lab, and through whoſe Territories the French can only 
moleſt it; And on the other hand, that Duke can beſſ, 
and moſt ſecurely, rely upon the Alliance of the Venett- 
ans, and the other States of /taly, to maintain the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Country, that lies wedged in betweenthe Ter- 
ritories of the Houſe of Auſtria, and thoſe of the Houſe gf | 
Bourbon. As for the Turks, there's no Enemy the Venęti- The Turks. 
aus ought more to dread ; they have already received ma- 
ny and ſevere Blows from them ; under the Weight of 
yhich the Republick bends to this Day. The moſt bene- 
ficial Branch of their Trade, is that to Conflantinople and 
the Faſt ; So that tis by no means their Intereſt, to be the 

rſt Aggreſſors with the Turks. On the other hand, if he 

ould invade tay, or their Dominions, he can't but ex- 

ect, that the Pope, and all the Italian Princes, will join 
in the mutual Defence. Conſidering, that Shain is now spain. 
no more in a Condition to threaten the Liberty and Peace 


of 1taly, tis the intereſt of Venice, that Milam and 5 hep 
at 


ſhould continneę in its hands, When the Houſe of Auffri 

was formidable, and had projected the Conqueſt of {ah, 
the Senate did wiſely fide with 125 French, Sc. to re- 
trieve a juſt Ballance of Power: But now that this Houſs 


is jin a declining Condition, tis their recipr 


. to ſupport it; leſt the French King, gaining Poſſeſſion of 
Milan, ſhould over-run Italy. But withal, if the Houſe 


of Auſtria ſhould ever offer to inlarge their Territories in 
Italy, Venice and all the Italian States will take the Alarm, 
and oppoſe them, even at the hazard of calling in France 


to their aſſiſtance, As for France it ſelf, as long as he Franca 


keeps on the North-ſide of the A/ps, the Italian States 
will ſcarce care to meddle with him ; tho' they cannot but 
entertain a juſt Jealouſy of his growing Power. The Se- 
curity of the Republick lies in keeping an even hand be- 
tween the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; and when ei- 

|  Nan4 5 ther 
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ther of them is exorbitant, to make uſe of the Alliance of 
the other, to recover a juſt Ballance. With the Swzſs and 
the Grrſons, the Venetians will always cultivate Friend- 
ſhip; from them they can have Mercenary Troops upon 
a Call, without the difficulty of marching thro an inter- 
vening Country : Beſides that, the Griſons Country is the 
only interjacent Bulwark that diſ-unites Germany from 
Milan, and the Venet:ans will always be jealous of ſeeing. 
the Territories of the Imperial Branch of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, join thoſe of the Spaniſh Branch in Italy: Wit- 
neſs their vigorous Efforts in the Affair of the Valteime, in 


the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. Lis highly 
- Germany, the Intereſt of Venice, to cultivate Peace and Alliance 


with the Imperial Court, upon the account of their 
"Neighbourhood to the Turks, whom the Imperialiſts can 
effectually divert, when they offer to Attack the Repub- 
lick. At the ſame time, they will ſcarce care to ſee the 
Emperor poſſeſs d of conſiderable Territories in Italy, or 
to ſee the Houſe of Auſtria inlarge their Power to any 
great heighth in that Country. In fine, conſidering what 
a beneficial Trade the Venetians have to Germany, and 
how near their Territories are to the Hereditary Coun- 
tries, they muſt ſtudy, by all means, to cultivate Peace 
withthe Emperor, From the Barbary Shoar they have no- 
thing to fear, if they keep but a few Galleys to ſcour the 
Gulf, and defend their Shipping from the Corſairs. As for 


| England aua the two Maritim Powers, (England and Holland) tis ab- 
Holland. 


ſolutely the Intereſt of Venice to cultivate Peace with them, 
both upon the ſcore of the Trade of theſe two Nations to 
Venice, and upon the account of the vaſt Superiority of the 
French Naval Force in the Mediterranean, which muſt 
ever range there without controul, unleſs theſe Northern 
Maritim Powers ſend Fleets into thoſe Seas. 
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d. I. N DEN A, the chief Town of the Country The Condition 
0 named Modena in [taly, with a Biſhoprick Suf. 7b Fanity 
fragan to Bologna, was anciently better known by the , 3 
Name of Mut ina, and famous in thoſe Times for the v of the 
firſt Battle between Anthony and Auguſtus Ceſar ; in which Lombard 
Hirtius and Panſa, the Roman Conſuls, loſt their Lives, ; 
and Auguſtus gain'd the principal Stepto his future Great- 
neſs. Iwas then a Roman Colony, but afterward ſhared 
in the common Calamity of tal, ariſing from the Nor- 
thern Inundations ; being ruined by the Fury of the Goths 
and Lombard, though afterwards new built at the 
Charge of the Citizens, in the Reign of Charlemaigne's 
Sons. In the Diſtractions of Italy, between the Empe- 
rors and the Popes, Guido the Pope's Legate, and then 
Biſhop thereof, conſign d it to Azo, Lord of Ferrara, of 
the Houſe of. Eff; in which Family it ſtill continues, 
with the Countries and Territories hearing the ſame 
Name. Now of this Family of Ef, which claims the 
greateſt Antiquity of any in Haly, the firſt remarkable 
Perſon, was Foreftus of Eft?, who appearing very forward 
at the general Rendezvousat Padua, was made Comman- 
der of the Forces ſent to relieve Aquileia, and forcing his 
Way thro Attila s Army, enter d the City and madea vigo- 
rous defence; but was unfortunately killd ina Sally, being 
drawn into an Ambuſh by the Treachery of his Soldiers. | 
His Son Acarinus brought freſh Supplies to the City, and Acarinus. 
when he found it _— to the laſt Extremity, retired 
with the Beſieged to Grado. After that he ſupplied Alti- 
num in like manner, notwithſtanding Attalias vigorous 
Efforts to prevent him; and when he could hold out no lon- 
ger, convey'd the Inhabitants in Boats to the Iſlands of 
Boran, Mazorbo, and Torcella. At the ſame time he ad- 
viſed the Inhabitants of Treviſo, Padua, and Vicenza, to 
_ retire to Malomoco, and the other little Iſlands in the Adri- 
atick Sea, which gave riſe to the famous City and Repnb- | 
lick of Venice, that has ſince proved the greateſt 3 
F 
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of Italy, and the Wonder of the World. His own People, 


_ 'Chaozza near the Mouth of the Fo. An. 461. 


471: 


(I mean thoſe of Effe) he conducted to . and 

e Alain. 
making an Incurſion into Italy, Sever:anus the Emperor 
raiſed an Army to expel them, and made Acarimus General 


of Horſe; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his Bra- 


very and Conduct in the deciſive Battle of Borgamo, that 
ſhook off the Yoak of the Alarms, that he was made Go- 
vernour of all the Parts that lie beyond the River Adige, 
as being the fitteſt Perſon to guard the Frontiers a gainſt 


the barbarous Nations, which commonly made their In- 


491. 


Conſtantĩus, 


534. 
82 


Boniface. 


$530 


37 4s 


585. 


Arad us. 
916. 


roads that way. This great Truſt he injoyed till che Bat- 
tle near Lodz, in which Acarinus was defeated and killed 
by Odoacer King of the Hercules, upon which the Weſtern 
Empire was entirely aboliſhed. Azo and Canſtautius the 
two Sons of Acaridus retired to Germany, where Axo mar- 
ried the Daughter of Theodo Duke of Bavaria. After that 
they ſerved with diſtinguiſhing Characters under Theado- 
rick King of the Oftregoths againſt Odoacer, and having 


done great Services in the three ſeveral Battles where Odo- 


acer was defeated, and at the Siege of Ravanna, where he 
was forced to ſurrender part of his Kingdom to ſave the 
reſt. Theoderick treated them during his whole Reign with 
very particular Marks of his Favour and Bounty. And 
after Theodorick's Death, when Theodatus impriſoned and 
put to Death his Daughter Amalaſuntha, Conſtautius mind- 
ful of his obligations to T headorick's Family, reſented the 
Murder of the Innocent Queen, by inviting and aſſiſting 
bs ſtinian to dethrone T headatus. Conſtantius dying not 
ong after, Baſilius his Son, and Boniface his Cozen had 
the Honour of purſuing the War, (thus begun by Gonftan- 
tius) both under Beliſarius and Narſes, and aſſiſted in that 
great Battle where the Goths were overthrown, in which 
Boniface was . mortally wounded, But Bafilzus ſurvived 
the Victory, and faw the War put to an end in the Extir- 
pation of the Eaſtern Goths : Upon which inſued the In- 
vaſion of the Lombardi. er 906 Wh: a 


8.2. Inthetimeof the Lombardi, this Family continued 
to make a conſiderable Figure, The Kingdom of Lom 
hardy being divided into thirty Dukedoms, Baſilius and 
Valerian (the Son of Boniface) ingaged and defeated the 
Duke of Friuli. Valerian died, fighting with the Trench 
Auxiliaries againſt the Lombards, Hldorady' his Son, Heir 

| | to 
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to his Father's Courage as well as Fortune, bryely de- 


fended Adonfelicæ his Patrimonial Poſſeſſion againſt the 

Duke of Frinli, to whom he was afterwards reconcild _ 
His Cozen and Heir Eribert liv d and dyed in Peace, who 1 
was ſucceeded by his Son Erneſtus, who was General for Erneftus. 
the Lobards againſt the Sclavonians, whom he brought to 7'*- 
reaſonable Terms; but in the buſineſs of Ravenna he ſtood 

by the Emperor, defended that Town twice at the Head 74% 
of a Venetian Army, ſaved Rozmini, and was {hot in the 

third Siege of the former. Charles the great coming into „, 
Italy ©o Faidh the Deſtruction of the Lombard Monarchy. 


Henry the Son or Grandſon of Erneſtur, appeared at the . 


| Head of the Venetian Troops ſent to aſſiſt the French, and 


behaved himſelf ſo well, that Charles added to his former 
Poſſeſſions Treviſo and Scadoſia with the Title of Count. 774. 
Henry being murthered by the Inſtigation of the Duke of 5 
Friuli, who loſt his Head for it, his Son Berengarius head Berengiri- 
ed the Army of the es Lewis VII. againſt Bernard us. 
King of /ta/y, and perſwaded Bernard to ſurrender him- 
ſelf to his Unele, tho he had no hand in his Uncle's Cru- 
elty towards him. After that he ſtill ſtood by the Empe- 
ror and ſhared in his Misfortunes, and died at Faris, with 
the Rupture of one of the wiſeſt and greateſt Captains of 
his Age. His Son Otho, General of Horſe to the Emperor 3.46. 
Lewis XI. gave him the City and Territory of Cammachio, Otho. 
as a Reward of his own and his Father's Services to the 
Imperial Crown: Upon which the Venetiant, ever jealous 
of their growing Neighbours, took poſſeſſion of it, com- 
mining that Mariuus, Otho's Son, had affronted their 
Ambaſſador in his way to Rome, in ſeizing him and mak- 
ing him ſwear never to attempt any thing to the prejudice 
of Con machio. But by the Emperor's Interceſſion Otho 
por Commachzo, and the ancient Friendſhip betwixt the 
publick and the Family of Effe was renewed. —— 
the Son of Ot ho waz very ſerviceable to Berengarius King of 
tal) in all his Troubles, and had a large ſhare in his Boun- 
ty and Affection: His Brother Sigfred was choſen Gover- 
nour or Prince of Parma and Lucca : Almericus his Bro- 
ther's Son was choſen firſt Rector, and then Prince of Fr. 
rara: Albertus his own Son, married Giſcla, King Beren- 
garius's Daughter, Hugo and Azo, the two Sons of Alber- ge; 
tus diſtinguithed themſelves on ſeveral Occaſions, particu- Albertus. 
larly Hugh delivered Adeleidis, Lobariuss Widow (be- A ©. 
other to Ot iv King of Germany) from the Tyranny ang 892. 
| Urn- 
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Cruelty of Berengarius, and made way for Othos poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of the Imperial Crown: For which Services 
he was made Governour of all that Tra& of Country 
that is now known by the name of Milan, Montferrat, Pi- 
emont, and Genoua. Hugo dying, and Berengarius return- 
ing again to Italy with the Title of King, Azo was by him 
turned out of all he had, and forced to fly with his Son to 
Germany, from whence neither of them ever returned. 


Aw IM. * 3. With them muſt the Family of Eff? have periſhed, 
* lea had not the hopeful Iſſue of Sigfred Prince of Par ma ſup- 
970 ported it: for his eldeſt Son Azo took poſſeſſion of the b 
fſtate in ſpite of the Tyrant, and confirmed his younger 

Brothers in theirs at Parina Lucco. This Azo being 


declared General of the Emperor's Army, obtained ſignal 


Victories, reduced ſeveral Places to the Emperor's Obedi- 

ence, accepted of the Offer made by P:acenzaand Reggio 

to come under his Protection, and was by the Emperor 

Albertus. made Vicar of _— Albertus the eldeft Son of Azo ſuc- 
ceeding to vaſt Poſſe 

Fuß Mar- Uncle, was created Marquiſs of Eff? by the Emperor, who 

Zi. likewiſe gave him his Daughter in Marriage. He was in- 

i#-afted in the chief Poſts of Government by the ſucceeding 

Emperors, Ot ho II. and Otho III. having been eminently 

inſtrumental in ſetring the Imperial Crown upon their 

me f. Heads. His Son —— having diſcovered a Conſpiracy 

of the Romans againſt Otho III. for putting to Death Cre- 

fſcentius, and narrowly faved him, was by the Emperor 

i; of created Marquiſs of . Title never given to any other. 

1% Upon the Death of Otho III. — Marquiſs of Italy ſind · 

ther had been oppoſed by his Father Albertus, put up Ar- 

. donius for King of Itaſy; and Henry proving ſucceſsful, 

was taken Prifoner with his three Sons; but thro' the Em- 


peror's Clemency, and his Regard to Merit, was reſtored | 


to his former Dignity, and did the Emperor conſiderable 

Service in advancing his Authority, without invading the 

1 Rights of the People. Azo the Son and Succeſſor of Hugh 
Al, married the Duke of Bavaria's only Daughter, whoſe Son 
| Welpbo falling Heir to his Grandfather the Duke of Bava- 
The riſe of via, gave the firſt Riſe to the Illuſtrious Family of Brunſ- 
ry a wick and Lunenburgh, which is thus deſcended of the Fa- 
mi, mily of Efe. By a ſecond Marriage to the Emperor's 
Daughter, Niece or Grandchild, Axo had a Son, viz. A- 


/ ; 


ſſions by the Death of his Father and 


ing Henry Duke of Bavaria choſen Emperor, whoſe Fa- 
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20 V. who, if the Pope had not ſhewed himſelf moſt un- ene 
juſt in the matter of his Marriage with his Couſin, the  * *- 
Counteſs Matildis, was in a fair way to have been one of 
the richeſt Princes of that Age; for Matildis being the on- 1 
ly Daughter of Boniface, Son to Theodald, Uncle to the Theodd 
great Hugo of Eft becameHeir to Tuſcany, Ferrara, Modena, Res 
Mantua, Reggio, Lucca, Parma,andVerona ; & marry d firſt 
to the Duke of Lorain, upon whoſe Death ſhe married her | 
Couſin Azo; but he favouring the Emperor againſt Pope 
Gregory VII. the Pope divorced her from hi in, after which 
ſhe married her Couſin Melpho Duke of Bavaria; but her 1105, 
love to her Husband was always grounded on their Devo- 
tion to the Pope, and ſhe ſpared no Coſt, Pains nor Dan- 
er to advance the Papal Authority in oppoſition to the 
mperial. Matildis dying, left to the holy See what we . 
now call the Patrimony of St. Peter, and ſeveral Cities in 
Tuſcany; and tis certainly her whom Rome muſt chiefly 
thank, and others blame, for the Pope's bearing fuch a 
Figure ſince among the temporal Princes of /taly; Ma- 
2 tildis _ by this her unnatural Conduct almoſt de- 
ſtroyed the Family that gave her a Being. Azo dying, Betroldus. 
his Brother Betroldus had a great Hand in reconciling the 

Emperor aud the Pope; and after that living privately up- 
on his Patrimonial Lands, left his Son Rinaldus, who 
| proved a great General in the War of Milan againſt Fre- 
| derick Barbaraſſa. For Rinaldus diſguſted for not having ginaldus. 
a ſhare of Mat:/d:s's Eftate, and being choſen General by 1757. 
the Confederates Cities againſt that Emperor, brought 
10000 of his own Men into the Field, and being joined 

by the reſpective Quota's of the Cities, made a Review of 

50000 Men well armed at Milan; before which, the Em- 

peror with the Kings of Bohemia, Denmark, and Norway, 

ſate down with 110000. Rinaldus finding his Army moul- 
der by Famine and Sickneſs, marched out to give Battle 
to the Enemy, and after a Bloody Engagement, in which Beine of 
the King of Bohemia was wounded, gain d a compleat Vi- hn. 
Rory, the Emperor eſcaping narrowly : But his Son Azo \;nquws's 
being taken Priſoner in the Battle, and Barbaroſſa obſti- Sun taten, 
nately refuſing to ſet him at Liberty while his Father lived; 
Rmaldus dropp'd the Purſuit of fo glorious a Victory, 

and threw dp his Commiſſion, for fear of exaſperating the 
Emperor, while he had ſuch an Hoſtage from his Family. 

Upon this inſued the Deſtruction of Milan and the Sub= 
miſſion of all the other Cities, Soon after the Cities 
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growing uneaſy under the Yoak of the Imperial Fadetas it 
they ſollicited Rinaldus to be their General, but his Ten- hi 
derneſs to his Son made him deaf to all Perſwaſion; and an 
in 1174 he died. bs 7 


F. 3. Ninaldus dying, his Son Azo VI. who was in the th 
Emperor s Cuſtoly, was honourably diſmiſs d by him, I P. 
| that the World might ſee he would not revenge the Fa- 

| ther's Guilt upon the Son; and the Government of Minal | 
was added to his Patrimonial Poſiefſions. Bot he dying I v 
| 


op. (oon after, was fucceeded by his Couſin Opiao; . whole I fe 
Riſe begat great Emulation in the Breaſts of two power- tl 
ful Neighbours, and the moſt dangerous Enemies the Fa- 
[ mily of Eft ever dealt with, viz. Salinguerra, Taurellus 
| of Ferrara, and Actiolinus of Onera, who had married A- 
| 29's Siſter. The former ſtirr'd up the People of Ferrara a- 
gainſt Opixoʒ but he having obliged them by procuring from 
| the Emperor Henry VI. ſome Privileges, which they had 
[ loſt by being undutiful to his Father, this friendly Act did fo 
= affect them, that they obliged the Marquiſs to ſend his Son 
| Axo to live among them; And from that Inftant we date 
oath. the Houſe of Eſte s taking ſure footing in Ferrara. In the 
meantime Actiolinus had ſeiz d upon Rovigo(belonging to 
the Marquiſs)claiming a Title by his Wife; and the Guelph 
and Gibellins Factions being then ſptead all over {taly, the 
former declaring for the Emperor, and the latter for the 
Pope; Actiolinus to ſecure the Emperor's Favor, and to 
ſliengthen his Party againſt Opiza, declared himſelf Head 
of the Gibellines, which obliged Opizo to take upon him 
Azo, Vi. the Protection of the Gue/phs, Soon after Opiao died; but | 
193. a few days before his Death, his Son Azo heading the Ve- { 
roneſe and Ferrareſe defeated Actiolin at Bachilio. Azo | 
marrying a Nobleman's Daughter of Ferrara was received | 
there with all the Formalitiesof a Prince. Salmnguetre and 
Atttolin having conſpired to be abſolute in Verona, Azo: fl 
upon the requeſt of the Citizens, encountered them in the 
Market - place, took the latter Priſoner, while the other e- 
: ſciped, and reſtored the City to its ancient Freedom; -af- 
1259, ter Which he did the like to P:ſcera: His Couſin Osho be- 
ing made Emperor, gave him the Principality of Verona, 
the Government of the Mark of Ancona, and Teveral Ca» 
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ſtles belonging to Vicenza. Notwithſtanding which, Azo 
afterwards join'd with rhe Pope's Sentence againſt Otho,” 
declaring for Frederick Il. and made a conſfidagable Figure 
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's it the Head of the Guelphi. Azo dying, was ſucctetled by 
n= WM his Son Aldebrandin; who being oppoſed by Salinguerra, Aldebran- 
id and affifted by the Bolagneſe, took Ferrara, and by the In- 
terceſſions of the Bolopneſe, ſuffered Szhnguerre to live 
there. Soon after he rais'd the Seige of Eſte, and drove 
168 the Gibellines from the Mark of Ancona; for which the 
n, Pope made him Marquiſs of Ancona. | | 


1 . 5. Aldobrandin dying, his Brother Azo, a Perſon well „% 
g verſed both in peaceful and military Art, ſucceeded and 
s ſettled at Ferrara; but a Civil War ariſing there between 
the Guelphs and the Gibellines, the former headed by Azo, 
and the latter by Salinzuerra, the City was reduced by the 
is various Inſurrections to a heap of Rubbiſh ; after which 
. | Salimguerraand Azocameto an Accommodation, ſtipula- 
— ting that all, whether Guelphs or Gibellines ſhould return, 
and Azo ſhould not come to Ferrara above twice a Year. 
Theſe Conceſſions Azo gave out of tenderneſs to Count 1226 
Boniface the Pope's Legate, whom Salinguerrà had perfi- | 
Gioully detained. The Guelphs headed by Azo, and the 
Gibellines under the Command of Adtiolin, (the Son of the 
AcTiolin above-mentioned) having tired out and almoſt ru- 
ined the Country; a welcome Peace was concluded and 
ſealed with the Marriage of A1o/in's Niece to Rinaldus "537 
Azo's Son. But the Peace ſignified little, for Hoſtilites 
ſtill continued between Azo and ABiolin. In the mean 
time Salinꝑuerra falling out with the Venetians, upon the 
ſcore of the Toll that they demanded on the Pp, and ha- 
ving expell d the Gibelli nes from Ferrara, contrary to his 
Treaty with Azo ; Axo beingchoſen General of the Guelphs, 
and aſſiſted by the Yenetians, took Ferrara after an obſti- 
nate Reſiſtance of four Months, and the City unanimouſly 
declared him their Prince. Salinguerra was ſent Priſoner 
to Venice: The Venetians in conſideration of their Charge Te Heaſe of 
were allow d to ſettle a Magiſtrate in Ferrara; and the 3 0 
Pope's Legate, who was likewiſe concerned in the Expe- rar. 
dition, took upon him in his Maſter's Name to confirm 
the Citys Choice of the Marquiſs of Efte for their Prince, 
which at firſt ſeem'd to be only Matter of Ceremony, but 
was ſtrangely made uſe of afterwards, to prove the Pope's 
Title to that City. After that Azo and Acfiolin, the one at 
the Head of the Guelphs, and the other of the Gibellines, 1246 
purſued one another with alternative Succeſs again a | 
again, and made [al a Scene of Blood and 3 
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1256. and Treachery and all manner of Barbarity. ACFiolin or 
Exelino, the Head of the Gibellines, being then terrible to 

his Neighbours by reaſon of his unparrallel'd Cruelty, 

the Venetians, the Pope, and the Marquiſs entered into a Gr 

League againſt him, and took or rather relieved Padua, WM 

_ which had for ſome time been the unhappy Scene of Ai- 

olin's Cruelty. Soon after the Marquiſs gave Battle to 4;. 

olin, and took him Priſoner, upon which he died of Grief 53 

and Vexation. Azo being again declared General of a gr 

new Cro:ſado, he beſieged Albericus, AfFolin'sBrother, in I dit 

the Caſtle of St. Zeno, and put him with his Wife, fix hi 

The fa of Sons and two Daughters, to miſerable Deaths ; thus ex- 7, 
che Hoaſe tirpating that Family of Onara, that had for ſeveral Ages 
Ont aimed at an abſolute Dominion over that part of /taly, and 
rendered their Memory odious to all Poſterity by their in- 
ſupportable Tyranny and Barbarity. This done, the pe 
Marquiſs check d the Inſolence of Maſtinus Scaliger Fo- th 

deſta of Verona, and died ſoon after much lamented by 1 4 

the Guelphs. 


Opizo1T, F. 6. He was ſucceeded by his Grand-child Opizo, who 
12265. in Conjungion with his Guardians promoted the Acceſſi- ] 
on of Charles of Anjou to the Crown of Naples. When he Ip. 
came to be of Age, he maintain'd a ſtrict Union with in 
Charles, which drew upon him the Diſpleaſure of Pope Ni- to 
1276. colaus III. and engaged hi m in a Warwith Scaliger of Ve- fl 3 
rona and the Gibellines, which ended in a favourablePeace. ul 
1266. In ſhort, Opixo marrying the Prince of Yerona's Daughter g 
- inſtead of heading the Faction, applied himſelf to the com- | 
poſing of the unhappy Animoſities that had ſo long rent I- 1 
taly ; and Modena and Reggio choſe him for their Prince. I f- 
The Honſe e By thus promoting the Peace of Italy, he got more in a few ſi 
„ Leders. Years, than his Father had done all his time by foment- ! 
7 Modera. Years, than his Father one all his time by foment Ie 
Aw IX- ing their unnatural Diviſions. His Succeſſor was Azo IX. 
| who began a War with Bologna in reſentment of their ill 
Offices, in diſſwading Parma from chooſing him for their 
Prince; which terminated in Peace by the Interceſſion of 
the Pope and the Florentines. Being declared General of 
the Confederacy againſt Viſconti of Milan, he managed 
the War ſucceſsfully, and upon the Concluſion of Peace 
married his Siſter troGaleazzo, Viſcontis Son. Viſconti be- 
ing a little depreſſed, Azo was abſolutely the greateſt Prince 
inen erh for beſides Frrara. Modena. Reggio, Roui go, 
Conmachio, with ſeveral other Places of leſs note, all his 
= _ : 8 e, 
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own; Bergamo, Cremona, Crema, and Pavia, lived under 
his Protection. He married the youngeſt Daughter of 
Charles II. King of Naples ; and this Alliance added to his 
Greatneſs, made his Neighbours jealous of him; inſomuchi 
that Verona, Mantua, Parma and Bologna, by the Inſtigati- 
on of the Pope declared War againſt him, and took Mode- Modena 
n and Reggio. For ſuch was the State of Affairs in Lom- 7" R<8819 
hardy in that Age, that when any one Potentate grew too 1308. 
great, the reft combined to humble him. At the fame 
time, his Brother Francis rehelled, and Azo dying, got Francis. - 
himſelf declared Marquiſs of Ferrara, to the prejudice of 
Triſcus, Azo's Son, who fled to Venice and there dyed. 
Francis thus raiſed by the help of the Legate of Bologna, 
was ſoon after murdered by his Order at Rovigo: By this | 
means the Pope got Ferrara, and to keep it from the Em- Ferrara 1 
peror as well as to humour the People, conſigned it into 27 79overe | 
the Hands of Robert King of Naples, Brother-in-law to 
Azo IX. But the Inhabitants diſobliged by their Gover- 
nor, made an Inſurrection, and called home Azo the Son azo x. 
of Francis. Axo dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by Ri- Rinaldus 7H. 
naldus his Couſin, the Son of Aldobrandin, Brother to Axo 
IX. and Francis. The Pope having excommunicated the 
Prince and the City, Milan, Verona and Lucca, entered 
into an Alliance for their Defence; upon which the Pope 
took off the Sentence. But not long after, the Legate of 1327 
Bologna unexpettedly inveſted Ferrara with 30000 Men; 
upon which Milan, Mantua and Verona, without diſtin- 
Aion of Guelphs or Gibellines, in this common Ganges ſent 
Forces to relieve it. Upon their approach the Marquiſs 
went out to lead em, and the City ſallying out at the 
ſame time, the Pope's Army was ſurpriſed, and received 
ſuch a total Overthrow, that very few eſcaped being kil- 
led or taken Priſoners: | . 

Opizo tt J. 

fla re- 


9. 7. Nualdus dying, was ſucceeded by his Brother 225 
#0, who retook Modena, and bought Parma of Axo or Cor- — | 
reggio; but ſoon after perceiving how Viſconti and Gonza- 
gua lay both in wait for it; and conſidering that it lay at 
a diſtance from his other Territories, he parted with it up 


ad 
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on the ſame Terms that he bought it. Opizo's Succeſſor 


was Aldobrandin the ſecond, who baſſted the Attempts of Aldobran- 
his Uncle Francis upon Ferrara, and relieved Modena when dus 7. 
beſieg d by Viſconti of Milan, the War betwixt Venice and 356. 
Genous having then * the Princes of 1taly ny” two 
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. Factions. Aldobrandin dying young, was ſucceeded by his 
Nicolaus. Brother Nicolaus, who defeated Barnaba, Viſconti of Milan, 

1356. and obliged him to Peace. But Vſconti poſſeſſing Reggio, 
Regiore- Which of right belonged to Nicolaus, E retook it, and 
talen. then was contented to ſtand on his own Defence. Nico. 

379 Inus left but one Son, who entring into a Religious Order, 

1387. feſigned all to his Couſin Albertus; who apprehenſive of 
Abaws Galeazzo's Power, cultivated Peace with him, and founded 

the Univerſity of Ferrara. But when he thought to have 
dedicared the reſt of his time, and no ſmall part of his Re- 
venue to the Muſes, his ſudden Death deprived the Leam- 
ed of the beſt Patron of that Age. He left his Son Vico. 
Nicolaus II. Taus, yet a Child, to the tuition of the chief Families of 
Ferrara, empowering them to adminiſter by turns; that all 
hæving ſome ſhare in the Government, they might the more 
heartily eſpouſe their young Prince's Intereſt, During his 
Minority, Azo the Son of Francis, and a Grandchild of 
the Family of VJ 7ſconti, giving frequent Alarms, they were 
1395. fain to pawn Novigo to the Venetians for a Sum of Money. 
By the Intereſt of the Venetians a Match was concluded be- 
twixt Nicolaus and the Daughter of Francis Carrara, Lord 
of Padua, &c. who, next to Viſconti was then the moſt 
powerful Prince in thoſe Parts. Upon the Death of John 
Gazeallo, who had threatned all Lombardy, Nicolaus was 
declared General of the Church againſt his Son; but the 
War was prevented by the Condeſcenſion of the Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Milan. The Friendſhip betwixt the Venetian. 
and Carrara ending in a bloody War, Nicolaus to avert his 
own Ruin, was forced to make Peace with the Venetians, 
and tamely to ſee the miſerable end of his Father-in-Law's 

1406. Family, Ottobon of Parma having ſeiz d Reggio, Nicolaus 

with the Duke of Milan and others declared him a diſtur- 

ber of the Peace of Lombardy, and called by his deſire to 

an Interview in order to adjuſt Differences, perceiving 
Ottobons Deſign to ſurprize and kill him, prevented him 
by the Aſſiſtance of Francis Sforza (afterwards Duke of 
Milan) in killing Ottobon firſt. In few days after both Re- 

go and Parma were delivered to him; and the Marquiſs 

700 Parma to the Duke of Milan, who at the ſame time 

1416. renounced all his Pretenſions to Reggio. Philip Duke of Mi- 
1 lan having ſeiz d Genoua, and threatned Florence, Nicolaus 
entred into a League with the Venetians, and acted ſucceſs- be 

fully as their General; that Republick giving up to the ar 
Marquiſs Rovigo, without requiring the Sum borrowed up- co 
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on it. Soon after Nicolaus mediated Peace betwixt the 
Duke and the Republick; and died at 2/2», with the Re · 
utation of the wiſeſt Prince of that Age. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Leonel, who married the Daughter of Leone. 
AlphonſusKing of Naples, and ſent Hercules and Seiſmond, 
his two Brorhers by another Mother to be bred at the Court 
of Naples. His Neighbours being all involved in War, he 
obſerved a perfect Neutrality, and upon all occafions acted 
as Mediator; whence Ferrara was called the Houſe of 
Peace. Upon the Death of Philip Duke of Milan he quit- 
ted his own Intereſt to befriend Forza, preferring Peace 
and Eaſe to new Conqueſts, and loving the Patronage of 
Learning. And ſoon after he died with the Reputation 
rather of a good than an active Prince. 


8 8. Zeonel's Succeſſor was his Brother Borſius, who had Porſus the | 
been bred to Arms both in the Venetian and the Milaneſe eee, 
Army. The City of Lucca ſiezing upon ſome Caſtles be - Modena. 
longing to Modena, he ſoon recovered em, and thro' the 
int@ceſfion of the Florentines, accepted a proffered Repa- 
ration, without further reſentment. Federickl II. being in- 1452. 
vited to Ferrara in his paſſage from Rome, declared Bor/ius 
Duke of Modena and Reggio, and Earl of Rovigo; giving 
to the Family a new Coat of Arms, and leave to ſeal in 
white Wax, a Punctillio much obſerved among the Princes 
of Italy. Mahomet ſiezing upon Conſtantinople, Borſius me- 
diated a Peace betwixt the Duke of Milan and the King of 
Naples with the Venctiant, in order to a Confederacy a- 
gainſt that Tyrant. His two Brothers Hercules and Sigiſ- 1459. 
mond being diſcountenanc'd at the Court of Naples, he ſent 
for them home; and to ſhew he had no Jealouſy of either, 
made the one Governour of Modena, and the other of Re- | 
gio. Being invited to Rome by Pope Paul II. he was there 147 
created Duke of Ferrara; and in a few days after his re- 
turn died, with the Character of a juſt and a generous 
Prince, beloved not only by his own People, but by all the 
Potentates of Europe. He was ſucceded by his Brother 
H:riules, who ought to have ſucceeded at his Father Vice - Hercules. 
laus s Death, and married the Daughter of the King of Va- 
ples. Nicolaus the Son of Leonel, and a Grand-child of the 
Houſe of Mantua, made an Inſurrection in Frrara; but not 
being ſeconded by the People, was taken and behea led, 
and a German Soldier that had followed him, choſe rather 
to die with his Maſter than to accept of the Duke's Pardon. 
__ | Oo2 „ 
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Two days after a Lift being brought to the Duke of all 
that were privy to the late Deſign, Hercules burnt it with- 


out Opening, generouſly declaring, he did not deſire to 
know who had been his Enemies, left he ſhould be temp- 


ted to bear them a Grudge. A War breaking out between 
Florence and the Pope joined by the King of Naples, Her- 


cules was made General of the Florentine Army ; but ſoon 
479- after a Peace enſued. The YVenet:ans declaring War againſt 
Hercules upon ſome conteſts relating to the Confines of Ro- 
vipo, he was aſſiſted by Milan and Naples; and the Veneti- 
1485. ans being much ſuperior in Power, Peace was follicited 
and obtained by the Kings of Hungary and Spain. Charles 
VIII. having over-run /taly, not without the Countenance 
of the Duke of Ferrara; when the Confederacy was form- 
ed againſt the King, the Duke refuſed to enter into it, 
and by his Mediation obtained honourable Articles to the 
French at Navarre. In the ſucceeding War betwixt Lewis 
r50o , XII. and Forza of Milan, the Duke's own Son-in-law, 
he obſerved 2 Neutrality: But when the French 
Troops marched again to the Conqueſt of Naples, none 
was more forward than the Duke to aſſiſt them. This 
Herculet was complemented with the Order of the Garter 

by Henry VII. of England. | 


„ Duke of Milan s Daughter, and then by the intereſt 


of Lewis XII. to Lucretia Borgia, Pope Alexander the VI's 
Daughter. Cæſar Borgio being ruined, he defended Bolag- 

na for Fulius II. and defeated Bentivoglio. Not long after 

he joined inthe League of Bambray, to di ſpoſſeſs the Vene- 

1559, Fans of the Terra-firma; and for his ſhare was once in poſ- 
1510. ſeſſion of Rovigo, La Badia, Monifelice, Eft, and other 
Places: But ſoon after Pope Julius reſenting his refuſal to 

abandon the Confederacy, excommunicated him, ordered 

thoſe of Romagna to ſeize his Places, and exhorted the Ve- 

 wetians to fall upon him. By which means the Duke in a 

hort time loſt Rovigo, all the Polecene, Montfelice and Eft?, 

War with all the Places of Romagna, and, what grieved him moſt, 
che Pope ad Modena and Saſſuolo with ſeveral Caſtles near him. Some 
eve Vene- time after, the French Army under Gaſton de Foix lying in 
Romagna, the Duke recovered his Places from Fulius; and 
commanded the Artillery in the memorable Battle near 
Ravenna, After the Retreat of the French Army, Pope 
Julius, thro the Interceſſion of Fabricius Colonna, * 


* 


6. 9. His Son and Succeſſor Alphonſus, was married firſt 
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the Duke had taken Priſoner and generouſly ſet at Liberty, 
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was invited to Rome, where he was abſolved from his 


Cenfures; but apprehending the Pope would detain him, 


was privately conveyed out of Rome by Colonna, who 
thought his Honour concerned in the Duke's Safety. But 


before he could arrive at his own Territories, the Pope's . 


Officers took not only the places in Romagna, but Regge, 
Breſcello and Carpi: all which muſt have ended in theDuke's 
utter ruin, if Pope 2 had not died in the mean time; 
whoſe Succeſſor Leo X. abſolved him anew, and promiſed 
to reſtore what his Predeceſſor had taken. But after all, Leo 
was ſo far from performing that Promiſe, that he watched 
every Opportunity to fall upon him, and ſuborned an Aſ- 


ſaſſin to kill him; but at laſt Francis I. of France being ſen- 


ſible that his Loſſes proceeded from his adhering to the 
French Intereſt, obliged the Pope to comprehend him in 
their joint Treaty, and to do him Juſtice. Then Alphon- 


ſus was a third time married (as tis ſaid) to one LaurgEue 


ftochia, a Gentlewoman of Ferrara, who bore to him Al- 


1520, 


phonſus the Father of Duke Ceſar; of whom more hereaf- 


ter. Adrian VI. proved his ſincere Friend ; but Clement VII. 
laid Claim to Modena and Reggio, offering the Emperor 


large Sums for that end. The Emperor being unwilling 
to advance the Houſe of Medici by an Act of injuſtice to 


that of Efte ; Clement reſenting the Refuſal, brought upon 
himſelf and the City of Rome a diſmal Scene of 88 
While the Pope lay in Priſon, Alphonſus forgetting his for- 
mer Injuries, got a League of moſt of the Chriſtian Princes 


to be concluded at Ferrara for the Pope's releaſement. By 


vertue of this League Alpbonſuss Son Hercules was mar- 
ried to a Daughter of Lewis XII. Not long after Charles V. 
coming to Bologna, decided the Difference between Pope 
Clement and the Duke, in favour of the latter: And at the 
deſire of the Duke, crown'd Arioſto the Duke 3 Subject 
with Laurels at Mantua, as a ſecond Virgil. 


& 10. Hercules II. his Son and Succeſſor went to Rome, Hercules I. 


where Pope Paul III. abſolved him from all Cenſures, re- 
nounced what Pretenſions the late Pope's had made to Mo- 
dena, and granted him the Inveſtiture of the Dutchy of 
Ferrara, He narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſinated, and the 
Aſſaſſin flying to Venice, was ſent back to Ferrara in Chains; 
but in remembrance of ancient Friendſhip, only doomed 
tp perpetual Impriſonment by the Duke. His Dutcheſs 
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being ſuſpected of favouring Calvin and the reformed Re- 
ligion, was confined by the Intereſt of the Jeſuits to a few 
Rooms in the Palace. Pope Paul IV. being aſſiſted by 
France in oppoſition to Philip II. of Spain; the Duke's Son 
 Alphonſus was declared General of the French, and the 
Pope's Forces; and after a Signal Defeat of the French at 
St. Quintin, a Peace was concluded. Hercules dying, was 
ſucceeded by his Son Alphonſus, then at the Court of 
France, who made haſte to arrive at Ferrara, and married 
the Daughter of Coſmo Duke of Florence, who died in 14 


Months after. His Brother Læwis was created a Cardinal 


as his Father's Brother Hippolhtui had been before, Al- 
phonſus's ſecond Dutcheſs was a Daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian; and to aſſiſt his Father-in-Law againſt the 
Turk, the Duke made a ſplendid and chargeable March 
to Hungary, and was afterwardsa Candidate for the Crown 
of Folanl. The ſucceeding Years he ſpent at home in 
Peace; and having to preſerve the Game of his Country, 
hung up ſeveral Highway-men (ſentenced for other Crimes) 
in the Fields, with Partridges, Pheaſants,&Jc. about them, 
as if they had been executed for ſpoiling the Game, the 
People took up ſuch a firm Opinion of his Cruelty, that 
no after-diſcovery could root it out of their Minds. He 
married a third time to a Daughter of the Houſe of Man- 
tua. Italy being then diſturbed by the Banditti, who put 
the Country under grievous Contributions, Alpbhonſus ſent 
out Count Montecuculi with a ſtrong Party to ſuppreſs 


them. The Duke growing old, and having no hopes of 


Children, got the Emperor to renew the Inveſtiture of Mo- 
Jenaand Rego to himſelf, and to Cæſar his Uncle, Alphon- 
fus's Son, who was his next Heir: But Pope Clement VIII. 


put him off with delays till 1597. that Alphonſus died, de- 


claring by bis Will his Cooſin Ceſar to be Succeſſor. 


d. 11. Ceſar being declared Duke, the Court of Rome 
alledged, that rhe Dutchy of Ferrara came by Devolution 
to the Pope, upon the Plea that the preſent Duke's Father, 
namely, A[phonſus the Son of Duke Alphonſus I. by Laura 
Euftochia, was a Baſtard Alphonſus I. being never marri- 
ed to Laura. The Partiſans of the Houſe of Ef? ſay that 
Laura was aQually married, only 'twas kept privateto hu- 
mour Hercules the Son and Succeſſor of AlphonſusT. by his 
former Dutcheſs, who had no Kindneſt for Laura, and 
aferwards incouraged the report of her being not married, 

| | in 
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in reſentment of the Grants made by his Father of inde- 
pendant ſuriſdictions to her Sons. They add farther, 
that Ferrara was never held of the Church as a feudal Ci- 
ty. However, the Pope having cxcommunicated Ceſar 


and his Adherents, and ordered his Troops to march; and 


Ceſar having thro'a Miſtake of Politicks ſent the chief of 
the Nobility, whoſe Loyalty and Intereſt could have done 


him beſt Service at Home, to compliment foreign Princes 
upon his Acceſſion to the Ducal Dignity : The Pope's E- 
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k : 


miſſaries made a Party in the City; upon which Cæſar Ferrara n- 
owing jealous leſt Modena and Reggio might beloſt, while 7***4** (i 


e labouied in vain to preſerve Ferrara, took a ſudden re- 
ſolution to capitulate, and ſo parted with, Ferrara, remo- 
ving his Court to Modena, to the vaſt Improvement of the 
latter, and the irretrievable Detriment, or rather Ruin of 


the former. After this Mortification Ceſar lived in Peace, 


without — in the Quarrels that in his Time pre- 
vailed among his Neighbours. The Diſpute between Pope 


Pau V. andthe Venetians, the War of the Valte/ine, and 
that upon the Succeſſion of Montferrat and Mantua, were 
the Troubles that plagud Haly in his Time; and notwith- 


ſtanding the vicinity of the Flames, he till obſerv'd a Neu- 
trality. It being concerted betwixtthe Prince of Piedmont 

and Ferdinand Duke of Mantua, that Margaret the Dutcheſs 
Dowager, and her Daughter Mary,thould retire to Modena, 
and be under Cæſar's Care: Ceſar conſidering the weight 
of the Charge, refuſed it. The Great Duke of Tuſcany 
offering to ſend Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of 


Mantua, Cæſar denied them Paſſage thro' his Territories, 


as well as the Genoueſe and the Pope. The Republick of 
Venice invited him to take part in the League they conclu- 
ded with the Duke of Savoy, for the Defence of Italy a- 


Holy See. 


1613. 


gainſt the predominant Power of Spain: But he refuſed to 161. 


engage, for want of Heart, as well as Force. 


6. 12. Ceſar dying in 1628. was ſucceeded by his Son alphonſus 
Alphonſuslll. who, when theGermans blocked up Vantua, III. 1629. 


ſaved his Country from being ravaged, by disburſing Mo- 

ney among them, and receiving Co/alto the General with 

his Guards in Reggio. After the Deathof his Wife 1ſabella 

of Savoy, he took upon him the Habitof a Cy and. 
\ 


| was ſucceeded by his Son Francs. A freſh War breaking; 


rancis. 


out between France and Spain, both Parties made great 
Proffers to the ſeveral * of Italy, tg retain them 


1635. 
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on their fide. To the Duke of ¶odena, Spain offered the De: 
livery of Coreggio, a little Sovereign State; which had been 
pawned to the Spaniards by the Emperor. Accordingly, 
the Duke after amuſing France for ſome time, to try how 


high they would bid, entred into a Treaty with Spain, en- 


gaging to adhere to their Party, and to ſend the Prince Ri- 
naldo his Brother with 3000 Foot into the Milaneſe, in 
recompence of the Garriſon which he was permitted to 
bring into Coregg:o. Thereupen the French and the Duke 
of Parma fell on a ſudden into his Country, and made 
great Devaſtations. Modena then unprovided for De- 


; Fence, had recourſe to the Venetians; but they obſerving a 


1636. 


erfect Neutrality, refuſed to be concerned; only they 
fuffered their General, Prince Louis d Eſte, Uncle to the 
Duke, to go and Head his Troops. Upon this he was 
fore d to addreſs himſelf to Leganes, Governor of Milan; 
who lent him 2090 Foot — 800 Horſe; and theſe, in 
conjunction with 4000 Country Militia, made an Inroad 
into Parma, where the French enaged and defeated them. 
In fine, through the Interceſſion of the Pope, the two 
Dukes (of Modena and Parma tied by Inter. marriages) 
agreed to a tacit Suſpenſion of Hoſtilities, as to their 
own particular; and about a Year after, he formed de- 
livering Roſſena to the latter, all Miſ-underſtandings be- 


tween them ceaſed. Not long after a Rupture happen- 


ing between the Pope and the Duke of Parma, with 
reference to the Dutchy of Caffro, the Duke of Modenq 
interpoſed by his Miniſter the Marquiſs of Montecucul: : 


But finding the Court of Rome did but trifle with him, 


he called his Miniſter. While things were thus prepa- 
ning for the Irruption. of the Pontifical and Confederate 


War in ah, the Duke of Modena was charged with in- 
venting, or at leaſt countenancing a Rumour ; that, in 
order to a ſuppoſed Marriage of a Dapghter of the Pre- 
fe& with the Duke of Mirandula, then under Ape, an 
Eccleſiaſtical Garriſon was to be brought into that place: 
And the rumour being falſe, the Guardians of that young 
Prins ſuſpected, that as the Duke of Modena had given 

ing to the Report, ſo he might aim to intrude himſelf 


into that Place by an Imperial Decree, which he pretend- 


to-have, with power to put a Garriſon into it. Soon 


after, an Expreſs came from that Prefe& to the Duke of 
Modena, demanding Paſſage for the Pontifical Army thra' 
bis Territories; and after putting it off as long as he con d, 
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Je; the Duke being altogether unprovided, as having not a- 
en bove 1000 Foot in Pay, and being openly threatned with 
ly, immediate hoſtile Invaſions, was forced to conſent to it 
upon ſome Conditions for a Month. However, this be- 
n. ing extorted from him by neceffity, he did not drop his Re- 
. ſentment, but entring into a League with Venice and the 
in Grand Duke, gave the Prefect to know, that he could no 
to longer diſpoſe of his Country, or of himſelf, without the 
ke conſent of his Allies. The Articles of the Confederacy age z, 
were, to have an Army of 12000 Foot, and 1800 Horſe; Leagae with 
Je- the Venetians furniſhing one Half, the Duke two Thirds gg 
aok the other Half, and Modena the remainder: With a 
ey I proviſional Clauſe of inlarging their Forces in the ſame 
he coportion, for the defence of the other Princes of Aahy. 
10 this was added, a ſeeret Article, to aſſiſt the Duke 
1; ok Parma, if there ſhould be occaſion, and admit him 
in into the League if he deſired it. This done, the Duke 
ad of Parma obtaining Paſſage of the Duke of Modena, in- 
m.  yaded the Eccleſiaſtical So, and the Confederate Ar- 
vo my entred the Modeneſe to cover it, in caſe of Parma's 
S) I Diſaſter, which was much feared. Parma meeting with 
lr Succeſs, the Duke of Modena ſollicited the Venet:ans to 
e- give him leave, with their Troops which he had in his 
3 to enter into the F-rrareſe ; which being all in 
n- 8 Confuſion and without a Garriſon, an opportunity was 
th offered of confiderable progreſs, in recom pence of the 
large Sums he pretended to be due to him from the Pope. 
: But the Senate denied to comply with his Requeſt, and ra- 
n, | ther earneſtly diſſwaded him from adding Embroilments 
a- to the Buſineſs, and Fire to'the Flame, which it was ſtu- 
te diouſly endeavoured to adjuſt and extinguiſh Soon after 
n- ga Treaty was as good as concluded between the contend- 
in ing Parties, by which all the Poſſeſſions of Parma were to 
er be depoſited in the Hands of the Duke of Modena; but 
an the Treaty was eluded by the Artifices of the Court of 
2: | Rome. The Duke of Modena thought to have marched 
ng | with ſome of the Regular Troops into the Eccleſiaſtical 
en State, having laid a Correſpondence in Ferrara for the 
If BU ſurrender of that Town when he came before it; but the 


| 1643 · 


d- Plot being diſcovered, be put off the March. After that, 
n | [ſeveral Treatics were ſet on foot to no effect, and the 
of | Duke gf Modena moved to the Senate of Venice, to have 
his Pretenſions with the Pope included in the League but 
d, | facha Precedent as that could not be allowed of. 1 — 
e | a 
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War going on with various ſucceſs, the Modeneſe was inva; 
ded, and ſeveral Places taken by the Pontifical Army; but 

ſoon after, they abandon'd them. And tis obſerv'd by ſome 
Writers, that the Duke of Modena was more a burden than 

any advantage to the League; for that he had not in the 

Field above 1000 Foot and 500 Horſe; and fo the whole 
Army of the Confederates was employed in defending his 

Country. In fine, Peace was — at Venice, by the 

Mediation of the Miniſter of France. Tho' the Princes of 

Htaly were thus at Peace with themſelves, the War continu- 

ed in Ita, between the Frenchand Spaniards; and Francis 

deſerting Spain, eſpouſed the Cauſe of France, and at the 

head of the French Troops took Valence upon the Po. He 

died in 1658. leaving behind him the CharaQer of a very 


3 Prince. He had three Wives, the firſt was a 


ughter of Ranutio, Duke of Parma; the ſecond was her 
Siſter, and the third a Daughter of the Son of Faleſtrina. 
ae 67 IV. his Son and Succeſſor, ſurviv'd his Succeffion 
to the Ducal Dignity only four Years, in which ſpace I find 
nothing material, unleſs it be, that he was a General in 
the French Service; he married Cardinal Mazarn's Siſter, 
by whom he had (beſides a Daughter that married Jamesll. 
King of England) Francis II. who ſucceeded his Father un- 
der the Regency of his Mother, at Two Years of Age. 
$. 13. Tho the Inhabitants of theModoneſe, can't purge 
themſelves from the predominant Vices of Italy, viz. Jea- 
louſy, Revenge, Luſt and Swearing ; they are ſaid to be 
better natur d than moſt of Itah, very Civil, Aﬀable and 
Hoſpitable to Strangers; of unſhaken Loyalty to their 


Prince, and mote _ of warlike Expeditions than their 


Neighbours, The Country of Modena lyes in that part of 
Lombardy, call'd Crs-Padana; and is very fertile in Wine, 


Corn, Rice and Pulſe, being well water d with the Secchia 


andthe Panaro. That part called Coregpio is richly ſtock d 
with Cattle; and thatcall'd Frignano with Metallick Mines. 
The Territory of Reggio, is blamed for a thicker Air than 
that of Modena, but its Fertility is not much inferior. The 
Modoneſe, or the Dominions ſubject to the Duke of Modena, 


contains the Dutchies of Modena and Reggio, the Princi pa- 
lities of Coreggio and Carpi, and the Territories of Carfag- 


City Mo- 
de 


nano, Frignano and Saſſuolo. The chief City where the 
Duke reſides is Modena, a populous and pretty large City; 
not very ſtately in its Buildings, excepting the Palace and 
Churches; not much enriched with Trade, but age ac 

| : ſtrong 


nya: firong, tho its artificial Fortifications are negle&ed. Ef? E 
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(anciently Ateſte) which gave denomination to the illuſtri- 
ous Houſe, lies in the Country of Padua, between that City 
and Verona, near the Euganean Hills. lis very ancient, 
being mention d by Plimy, Tacitus, Ptolemn, Ac. but ſuffer d 
extreamly in the time df Act iolin, or Exzelin, the Tyrant, 
that headed the Gibellines in the beginning of the Thir- 
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ſte deſcri- . | 
ed. : 


teenth Century, and is now an inconſiderable Place, un- 
der the Dominion of Venice. To return to Modena; the Core of 


Court of Modena appears with as much ſplendor as it can 
well bear; and tis obſerved by the Family of Eſte, that 
they have all along endeavoured to exceed in Magnificence 


Modena. 


and Hoſpitality. However, the Revenues of the Duke of b. — 
Modena are but ſmall, and his Forces ſcarce worth mention- Strength. 


ing. In the Pontifical and Confederate War, about the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century, he was ſcarce able to 
maintain 1090 Foot and 500 Horſe; tho oblig d in the 


Treaty of Confederacy, to raiſe and pay a Sixth part of 


the whole Confederate Army: And conſidering that tlie 
Dukes of Modena have had no acceſſion of Territories ſince, 
nor any viſible encreaſe of Riches, as being Land- lock d 
from Navigation and Trade, we may conclude the ſame 
ſill. As for what relation he ſtands in to his Neighbours, 


it may ſuffice to obſerve, that conſidering the Danger that 2, Eures 
Italy may apprehend from foreign Powers, it is the joint f Modena. 


Intereſt of the Princes of [taly, to unite for their mutual 
Defence. Beſides, Modena is in no capacity by himſelf, 
to moleſt any of his Neighbours ; and if he offer'd to do it 
by a foreign Force, the reſt of the Princes of Italy would 
declare againſt him. Tho' his Family may retain ſome Re- 
ſentment againſt the Papal Chair, for turning them our of 
the Ferrareſe, yet'tis not his Intereſt todiſoblige his Holi- 
neſs, nor in his Power to iniure him : And on the other 
hand, he can apprehend no Danger from any of his Italian 
Neighbours, whoſe chief aim muſt be to preſerve the in- 


trinſick Peace of /taly, leſt their domeſtick Diſſentions, 
ſhould call in a foreign Power to the equal ruin of em all. 


When Auſtria was great, they found it their Intereſt to 


confederate among themſelves, and to league with France, 


for putting a ſtop to the incroaching Power, And now 


that nothing is to be feared from the Houſe 4uftria, and- 


that France extends its Arms with a moſt equal Ambition 


and Succeſs, tis indiſpenſibly incumbent upon them to 


 confederate with Spain, for reducing that exorbitant 


Power, M A N- 
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& 1 iT. HE City which gives Name to this Dukedom, is 
ſaid by the beſt Antiquaries, to have been found- 
ed by the Tuſcans (that came from Lydia in Aſia) above 


300 Years before the Building of Rome: Their Leader 
Ogno, giving it the Name of Marruz, alluding to his own 


me Revo - Expertneſs in what they called the Science of Divination. 
clone an. Some indeed derive the Original of this City fromOenus the 


tua b-fore it. 
Aeceſſion to 


Son of Manto the Propheteſs, the Daughter of Tireſia, after 


:he Houſe of his Mother's Name; but that we wave, as not ſo well at- 


Gon ga. 


Theobald. 


Boniface. - 


* 
: 1 O40. 


|  Beurrix, 
106 3. 


Matildis. 


1084. 


teſted. Upon the Declenſion of the Roman Monarchy, it 
followed the Fate of the Weſtern Empire, being ſacked 
and deſtroy d no leſs than four Times; namely, by Attila 
King of the Hunt, about the middle of the Fifth Century; 
by Agilul phus King of the Lombards, towards the beginning 
of the Seventh; by Cagianus King of the Avaries, and by 
the Hunzaricns. After theſe repeated Diſaſters, it was re- 
built, and given by Otho II. to Theobald, Earl of Canoſs, 
for the many good Services he had done him. Boniface 
who ſucceeded him, was Lord of great Territories ; en- 
joying then, beſides Mantua, Lucca, Parma, Reggio and 


Ferrara, called altogether, at that time II Patrimonio. He 


married Beatrix, the Siſter of Henry II. who outliv'd him, 
and govern'd his Dominions Fifteen Years-after his Death. 


From this Marriage ſprung Matildis the famous Warri- 


oureſs, that made ſo great a Figure in the World. Ma- 
tildis diſpoſſeſs d of her Eſtate by the Emperor Henry III. 
join'd with the Popes againſt the Emperors, recovered all 
her own Eſtate, and diſmembred from the Empire many 
goodly Territories; leading her Armies oftentimes in Per- 
ſon, to the great reputation of her Courage and Conduct. 
She ſhow d an invincible Partiality to the Popes, and was 


charged with a Criminal Familiarity with Pope Gregory 


VIII. upon whoſe Death the was like to have receiv'd a ſe- 
vereBlow, but by her Reſolution and Conduct prevented 
it. She had three Husbands, namely, Godfrey Duke of 
Lorrain, des V. of Eſte her on Coulin and W 


elpho Duke 
h 
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of Bavaria. The firſt the got rid of by Death, and the 

other two by kind Divorces from the Popes. Inthe 76th. 

Year of her Age, An. 1115. ſhe died without Iſſue by ei- 1115. ! 
ther Husbands or Popes, leaving all her Territories to the | 
Holy See. After her Peach, the City of Mantua continu- j 
ed under the Protection of the Empire, being govern'd by ? 


Roman Vicars and Legates for about a Century of Years; 1220. 
till one Sordello, a Perſon mightily fam d foranuncommon Selle. 
Strength of Body, found means to be Principal Governor 


| 
of it. This Sordello married a Daughter of At:01:n (or | [| 
Ezzelino) of Onara, whoinreſentment of hisSon-in-Law's H 
Refuſal to betray the City into his Hands, beſieged it, but 1 8 
in vain. Upon the Alarm of this Siege, the Mantuans | 


added new Fortifications to their City, and fell into a diſ- | 

pute with the Cremoneſe. In this Juncture, the greateſt I 
Families in the City ſtrove to outvie one another in bear- | | 
ing the moſt diſtinguiſhing Figure: and among theſe, the Bonacels . I 
moſt Puiſſant was that of the Bonace/fi ; the Head of "9. 29M | | 


which, namely, Finamonte, being choſen Chief Judge, with 


1 his Collegue, and uſurped the Dominion 6 ad h | 
ity MW 


of the y Force; and continued in it Eighteen Years, 

leaving it then to his Son Bardalio, and he to Botticello, me Exit of 
and he again to Paſſavino, the laſt of that tyrannical and 2 of 
much hated Family, who was kill'd in the Market-place 
by the People, under the Command and Conduct of Lewzs 

de Gonzaga, a Noble Mantuan; who thereupon, with 328. 
great Applauſe, aſſumed the Government. „ | 


$. 2. This Family of Gonzaga derivesitsOrigin (accord-7% Fanit 
ing to ſome) from one Lewis Ting co, an Allemain of great: 8 
Extraction, who ſettled with his Family at Mantua, when 
the great Armies were about Rubicon (now Piſcatello.) 
Schowart ſays, one Hugo, who married one of the Gonza- 
gas, a Family of a Noble Extraction in Lombardy, had a 
Son Gerhard, who was inveſted with Mantua by his Cou- 
ſin Adelburt, as an immediate Fudatory of the Empire; 
and aſſumed the Name of Gonzaga. This Hugo is ſaid to 
have been the Son of another Hugo, who was Earlof Pro- 
vence, and King of Itah, and Son to King Lotharius III. 
Grand ſon to King Lotharius II. and Great-Grandſon to 
Lotharius the Emperor. The Eleventh in Deſcent from | 
that before-mentioned Gerbard, was this Lewis de Gonzaga, Lewis Gon- 
that headed the Inſurrection of the Mantuars, and wasz . 
confirm d Lord, or Governour of Mantua, by the Empe : 
| : | ror 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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1366. 


Lewis II. 
1369. 

Franc s. 
1382. 
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ror Charles IV. in 1329. Lewis had Nine Sons by Three 
Wives: And Philippino the Second Son of the Firſt Mar. 
riage, did good Service in the War of the King of Hunga- 
79, againſt the King of Naples. The Wife of Viſconti of 
Milan making a tham Progreſs, and coming to Mantua to 
gratifie her unlawful Paſſions for Ugolino the Son of Guido, 
the eldeſt Son of Lewis, was innecently entertain d in the 
Houſe of the Gonzaga Family: In Reſentment of which 
Affront, Viſconti laid Seige to Mantua, which might have 


» 


| 2 of fatal Conſequence, if the Demonſtration of the 
nnocence of all Ugolinos Friends (who knew nothing of 
the Intrigue) had not infſuenc d Viſconti to raiſe the Siege. 


Lewis Gonzaga joi ned in the League with the Republick of 
FVeniceand Florence, againſt Scaliger of Verona; but after a 
hort time, a mutual Peace was concluded. He Enter- 
tain d at Mantua, the Emperor Charles IV. who afterwards 
befriended his Family. Lewis dying after a great Age, in 
which he had ſeen his Poſterity very numerous in all its 


Branches, to the Fourth Generation, was ſucceeded by his 


Son Guido, who oppoſed and confined to Ferrara, Opiao 
Marquiſs of Ferrara; and by the help of his Brother Philip. 
pino, got Lamporeggio. He had three Sons, the two youn- 

r of which flew the Eldeſt. Bernardo Viſconti, Uncle in 

w to the eldeſt, revenged his Death, by beſieging 
Mantua; but Guido having Recourſe to the Emperor Charles 
IV. the Matter was accommodated through his Interreſſi- 
on. Guido was ſucceeded by his Son Lewis, who built a 
noble Palace, and was killed by an Inſurrection, upon the 
open commiſſion of Adultery. His Son and Succeſſor Fran- 
cis, a Prince highly extolled for his Wiſdom and Learning, 


married the Daughter of Bernard Viſconti. He courted: 
Peace in the beginning of his Adminiſtration, and refuſed 


to enter into Confederacy with John Galeazo. Galeazo 
reſegting this Indifferency of Lewrs, razed out of his Coat 
of Arms the Adder thathad formerly been quarter'd in it 


fora Mark of inviolable Amity between the Houſes of 


Viſconti and Gonzago. Fohn Galas beſieged Mantua for 
a whole Year; in which Siege a Noble defence was made, 


many fine Gentlemen falling on Francts's ſide, eſpecially | 


of the Gonzapo Family; and among themGa/easGonzaga, 


the greateſt Champion of his Age: But at length the Dif- 


ference was taken up, and Francis joining with 7ohn Ga- 


teas, declared War againſt the Bolopneſe and Fohn Benti- 


voglio. In the Heat of this War, he took Prifoner, and 


carried 


and his Territories about Verona, Lewis was ſoon after his Lew Id 


Fen:ttan Wars againſt the Duke of Ferrara got Aſola, 


carried to Mantua, FamesCarrara of Padua,who being al- 
low'd too much Liberty, made his Eſcape : This done, and | 
ohm Galeus dying, Francis was Choſen General of the Ve- 1400, ' 
a:tians in the War with the Carraro's, and after gloriouſly DT JF 
reducing to the Venetian Subjection Padua and Verona, di- | 
ed, leaving his Poſſeſſions to his Son ohn Francis, who gi- 1407 | 
ving an honourable Reception to the Emperor Sigiſmund, Jchur ranc | 
(whoſe Relation, a Daughter of the Marquiſs of Branden · CE 
burg, was married to his Son Lewis) was by the Emperor 1433: 
declared Marquiſs of Mantua. After that he was thrice 4 8 * 
General of the Venetians, and acted with Reputation and 3 
Succeſs; but ſoon after forſook em, and joining with P- 

hp Duke of Milan, occaſion d (in part) their loſs of Verona, 

and many other Towns in the Breſcian and Vicentine. Av 

his Death, he divided his Poſſeſſions between his Four 

Sons, leaving to Lewis the eldeſt, the City of Mantua 
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Acceſſion moleſted by his Brother Carlo, to whom his Fa- 144. 
ther had left Luceca and his other Poſſeſſions in the Cremo- | 
neſe. This Carlos was a very turbulent Man, and was 
ſufficiently puniſhed for his Unquietneſs, by his Brother 
Lewis, who diſpoſſeſs d him of his Patrimonial Lands. 
Thereupon Carlo fled to the Venetians, and after ſerving, 
them ſome time, obtain'd of 'em a Body of Men to invade 
the Mantuan, which reduced Lewis to extream Difficulties. 
But in the end, Lewzs prevailing, Carlo died ver y meanly 

in Exile. Lewzs having thus ſurmounted his Difficulties, 
and compoſed his Affairs, gave a magnificent Reception a 
Mantua, to the Emperor Frederick III. and the King of 
Denmark; and being then a Widower by the Death of his 
firſt Wife, married the Emperor's Kinſwoman, a Daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Bavaria. This Lewis was a valiant 
Prince of a very large Stature, and perfectly well skilled 
in the Sciences of Arms, Liberal and Courteous, and a 
Lover of Wit and Learning. Theſe engaging Qualities 
gained him the Love of all Men, and in a particular man- 
ner, of the three Dukes of Milan, Philip, Francis and 
Galeas. Being a Prince that loved his Fleaſure, he ha- 
ſtened his Death by his Diſorders. | 


$. 2. He was ſucceeded by Frederick his Son, who was 1474; 
afrerwards General to the Duke of Milan; and in the F'ederick, | 


but was conſtrained by Force to reſtore it; upon which 
he 
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1484. he died of Grief. His Son and Succeſſor Francis was 
made General of the Venetians, and in that Poſt did very 
great Services, eſpecially in the Battle againſt Charles VIII 
near the Taro, and afterwards with the French Army in 
Pupla : In fine, the King of France courted him with great 
Offers, but could not obtain his Service. He joyned in 
the League of Cambray againſt the Venetians, and being ta- 
ken Priſoner by the Treachery of his Forces, and kept ſome 
time in Venice, found means to procure his Liberty by the 
Interceſſion of the Pope, in whoſe hands he left his Son 
as a Hoſtage; orelſe, by Vertue of a ſtern Meſſage to the 
Republick on his behalf, from Bajazet the Ottoman Em- 
peror, with whom the Marquiſs had entertained a long 
Correſpondence, and whom he had obliged by ſeveral Pre- 
Frederick 17. ſents. He was ſucceeded by his Son Frederick, who com- 
3535- manded the Armies of Leo X. Adrian V. and Clement 
VII. as well as that of the Horentines. He entertain d 
Fi Dake with great Solemnity Charles V. and was then created Duke 


of Mantua, 


1530. Of Mantua and Marquiſs of Montferrat, that Princi pa- 


ve Acceſſion lity devolving to him by the Right of his Wife Margaret, 


J Montier- Daughter and Heir of Villiam Faleolagus, late Marquiſs 
ile of Montferrat. This Montferrat was a conſiderable Ad- 
dition to the patrimonial Fortune of the Family of Man- 
tua ; and would have been much more ſo if it had lain 

more conveniently, of which more hereafter. His Son 


Francis III. and Succeſſor Francis III. being at his Father's Death but , 


154% 14 Years of Age, his Mother and his Uncle Hercules the 
Cardinal, were appointed Guardians by the Father's Will. 

FL, co In 1549. this Francis married Catharine, the Daughter of 
"1550, Ferdinand the Emperor, the Lady being accompany'd to 
Firft Duke of Mantua by Ferdinand Arch-duke of Auſtria, her Brother. 
But next Year the Death of Francis made way for Milli- 
am his Brother, who was created firſt Duke of Montfer- 
rat by the Emperor Mazimnllan in 1573. He married 


Leonora, Daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand, amaſſed 
voaſt Treaſures, and recovered ſeveral Caſtles formerly alie- 
. 158%, nated. He was ſucceeded in 1587, by his Son Vincent, 


vincent. 


the fourth Duke of Mantua, and the ſecond of Montfer- 
rat. . He married Leonora di Medici, Siſter to Mary 


Queen of France; and left Iſſue Francis, Ferdinand and | 


Vincent, Cardinal; Leoora the Empreſs, and Margaret 
Dutcheſs of Lorrain. His firſt Succeſſor was his Son 
Francis, who married Margaret the Daughter of Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy; but died in the Flower of his 
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Abe; leaving Iſſue only a Daughter 9 his Duke- 
dom to his two Brothers Cardinals. His dying without 


$ 

J 

Mile. Inue occaſion d great Commotions in Italy: For the The war of 
g Duke of Savoy thereupon revived his old Pretenſions to Mantſerrat. 


© Wwlved by Marriage to the Imperial Family of Conſtantina- 
b, of the Race of the Paleolog?, who poſſeſſed it to the 
. inction of the Male-Line in the Perſon of ohn George 


Montferrat, which were grounded upon theancient Right 


of the Palzolopz ; for Montferrat had firſt its own Marquiſ- 
ſes, till the Reign of Rodolph of Hapiburg, in which it de- 


in 1445. Upon which, Aimon Count of Savoy having 
formerly married Foland, Daughter of one of the Mar- 


quiſſes of Montferrat, ſti pulating that if the Male-Iſſue of 


the Faleologi failed, the Dukes of Sawoy ſhould ſucceed to 
Montferrat : Upon this Plea, I ſay, Charles III. Duke of 
Savoy put in his Claim ; but Charles V. -as Sovereign of 
the Fiet adjudged the Succeſſion to Frederick II. of Man- 
tua, who had married the Daughtet of the laſt Marquiſs: 
And this Sentence rather fomented than extinguiſhed the 
jarring Pretenſions which at laſt broke out ina Flame. 


d. 4. Ferdinand the Cardinal ſucceeded his Brother, and Ferdinand 
5 the Matter with the Duke of Savoy; being favour-- 
ed 


y the Venetians and the Grand Duke. Several Places 


fin Montferrat were ſeized by the Savchards; and the Ar- 
mies of the two contending Crowns of France and Spain 


were almoſt equally pernicious to it ; but Savoy was forced 
to deſiſt by the Intereſt of Spain. Both the Spaniards and 


the Savoyards contended mightily to have the Cardinals 


Niece, Mary, in their Cuſtody ; but the Cardinal reſo- 
lutely oppoſed it, knowing that both he and his Brother 
Vincenzo were without Hopes of Children; and though 


Princeſs Mary, as a Woman, was excluded from the In- 


veſtiture of the Dutchy of Mantua, the tad ſome Reaſon, 
though doubtful, to pretend to that of Montferrat: Many 


propoſed for her Husband Charles Duke of Rhetel, Son of 


Charles Duke of Nevers, deſcended of Lewis Gonzagua, 
the Son of Frederick I. Duke of Mantua, who had ſetled 


In France, and married the Heiteſs of Nevers, &c. This” 
the Shpaniards vigorouſly opgoſed, looking upon the Duke 
of Rhetel as a perfect Frenchman, and dreading to intro + _ 
duce the French into the Heart of Italy, and into te 


Countries that have the A in the Middle. With 


this View they uſed many Attifices, though in vain, to 


p get 
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1526. 
V:ncenzo, 


1628. 


Charles f. 


Mauntuan 
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get the young Niece into their Hands, and propoſed her 


Marriage to the Prince of Guaſtala, a remote Branch of the 
Houſe of Gonzagua. The French and the Venetians were 
for Rhetel. In the mean time Ferdinand dying, was ſuc. 
ceeded by his Brother, Cardinal Vincenzo, who propoſed 
to break his preceeding Marriage, and by a Diſpenſation 
from the Pope marry his Niece: But every Body con- 
cluded the old lewd Cardinal was not fit for new Adven- 
tures, ſo he ſent privately for Rhetel to Mantua, to have 
him married to his Niece before himſelf died. Rhete! 
came, but the Pope's Diſpenſation did not arrive till the 
very Minute the Duke expired. However, the Marriage 
was immediately conſummated, the Corps of Vincenzo 
being yet warm, who, it was givenout, had by his laſt 
Words ordain'd it. Thereupon Charles Gonzagua Duke 
of Nevers, Father to Rhetel, aſſumed the Ducal Dignity 
of Mantua and Montferrat. He had none to protect him 
but the French, who were then enaged in the Buſineſs of 
Rochel, unleſs we reckon in the Venetians and the Po 


who were both apprehenſive of the Power of Spain, an 
the Intriegues of the Duke of Savoy. In fine, the Span 


and Auſtrian Family over-run all; they took and ſack d 
Mantua in the moſt barbarous Manner, diſtreſs d Caſal to 
the laſt Extremity, and in a manner ruined both the 
Countries of Mantua and Montferrat. The Pillaging of 
Mantua laſted three Days, but will remain (fays Pas 
Nani) infamous to all Ages; for there was ſeen a direful 
Repreſentation of all ſorts of Calamity, with all the Ex- 
ceſſes which Cruelty and Licence ſuggeſted to Conque- 
rors. The City for many Years, habituated to Idleneſs 
and Pleaſures, became the SpeRacle of deplorable Miſe- 


Ty; Boys and Virgins were abuſed and raviſhed, Church 


es robbed, Houſes pillaged, Fire and Sword every where, 
Heaps of dead Bodies and Arms appearing at every Step, 
with Torrents of Blood and Tears. The Duke had in a 
long Peace, made a Collection of precious Things with fo 
much Pomp, that Treaſures having been protuſely ex- 
pended for Oſtentation, it ſeemed now that Luxury ſer- 
ved for nothing but the Funerals of Fortune. The Pa- 
lace was given to Plunder; and ſo many Rarities, and fo 
much Wealth were every where found, that the Value of 
the Prey exceeds the Memory of all other Spoils what- 
ever. In this calamitous Diſtreſs the Duke retired by Ca- 


pitulation to the Country of Ferrara, where he was ſup- 


ply'd 
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ply'd with Money to maintain him by the Republick of 


entce. Some charged this Prince with Irreſolution and 


Diſtruſt, which perhaps was only owing to the Apprehen- 


ſion he had of the Infidelity of his People. However it Peace of 
fo by which the Chi 


be, ſoon after a Peace enſued at Chieva 
Emperor acknowledged and inveſted the Duke of Nevers 
as Duke of Mantua, and that Duke made a Ceſſion tothe 
Duke of Savoy of ſome Places in Montferyat, in conſidera- 
tion of a Sum of 494000 Crowns: And on the other hand, 
the Dake-of Savoy yielded to the King of France Pignerel, 
on the Condition of his paying the 494000 Crowns to 
the Duke of Mantua. Peace being thus happily conclu- 
ded, the Duke of Mantua returned to the diſmal Remains 


of his City and as prong aj om into a League with France, 


and was ſupported by the Vexetians; and about fix Years 


after his Death, made hy ne his Grandſon Charles III. Charles III. 


his own immediate Son Charles UI. mentioned above, under 
the Name of Rhetel, dying in his Father's Life-time, and 
leaving Mary of Gonſaga a Widow, whom Charles I. her 
Father-in-law would thereupon have married, if the Pope 
had not denied him a Diſpenſation Of this Prince 
Charles I. tis ſaid, that chill he lived privately he had 
ſeveral Thoughts and Deſigns of a great Prince; but ha- 


ving attained the Principality with great Hazard, govern'd 


himſelf amidſt great Troubles with the Spirit and Man- 
ners of a private Man. He left his Grandſon then a Child, 
under the Regency of his Mother, and under the Protec- 


tion of the French and Venetians. This Charles III. mar- perdinand 
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evaſce. 
1631. 


1637. 


tied a Siſter of the Count of Tirol in 1649, and dying in Chat es. 


1655, left his Son Ferdinand Charles under the Regancy **©*** 


of Mother 3 | 


& 5; The Soil of Mantua is like the teſt of Lombardy, 


— 


The Sgt, a 
very fertile; but ſome reckon the Inhabitants more clown _ BONG 


ih than their Neighbours. The Mantuan Territories in- 


clude, beſides the Dutchy of Mantua, properly ſo called, 


and what they poſſeſs in Montferrat, ſeveral Lordſhips 
that have been diſmember d in this Dutchy in Appennage 
to younger Sons. The City of Mantua is built in the mid- 
dle of the Lake made by the River Mincio, ſo that tis ac- 


ceſlible only by two Bridges built upon the Lake, which 
makes it very ſtrong, The Duke's Palace, famous for its 


nch Furniture, is the greateſt Ornament of the City. To 


conglude, his Revenues are but ſmall, not above 5000 
. Ppz 1 ” Dau- 
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Ducats, tho' perhaps if the Country was put to it, they Pa 
are able to raiſe more. His Intereſt lies in being content. 

ed with what he has, and placing his Felicity in the gene- hap 
ml Tranquillity of {taly. D e 


TUSCANY or FLORENCE IA 


| 7 HAT part of the ancient Tuſcany, which is now Ls 
0 known by the Name of the Dominions of the Great 
Duke, being firſt brought into one Body after the Di- 
ſtractions of Italy by the Florentines, we ſtand obliged in Na 
the Sketch now propoſed, to trace the Thread of the Hi. = 
ſtory by the ſucceſſive Revolutions, Actions and othe I |, 
Circumſtances of the City of Florence. 


of rhe con- F. 1. Florence ſtanding on a Plain on the River Arn, 15 
e of Fe- ſprung from the Ruins of the ancient City of Fieſol 

Divifon of Which ſtood two Miles diftant on the top of an Hill, and I - 

Gap nd ſo had not the Conveniency of eaſie Water-carriage. MW '© 

Sie, was firſt enlarged by L. Silla the DiQator, and then by 

the Triumviri, Auguſtus, Antonius and Lepidus. It took 

the Name of Florentia from its flouriſhing Condition, 

Upon the Declenſion of the Empire it was deftroyed by 

Totila King of the Eaſt Goths, but rebuilt by Charlemagne, 

to whoſe Succeſſors it continued faithful as long as they 

had any thing to do with the State of Italy. But the Wat 

ariſing between the Emperor Frederick, and Pope Aler- 

ander III. and the German Factions, known by the Name 

of the Guelfs and Gibellines, invading Italy, they ſcrew! 

1 to that Height, that they divided the whole 

tion, put all the Families at Variance with one ano- th 

ther, and the Citizens to Civil Wars within themſelves, 

and even Brothers againſt Brothers, without any regard 

to the Ties of Nature: And among others, Florence fell . 

the unhappy Effects of the Diviſions. The Guelfs were of 

the Aſſertors of the Power of the Biſhop of Romezas the Gi. K 

bellimes were of the Emperor's Right of Sovereignty. They 

raged with incredible and diſmal Fury in Itah above 300 b 

16 aatatotakt Loans Þ 
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Derivation of the Names by which they diſtinguiſh them- c 
ſelves, - Some give the following Reaſon: In 1130 there Th- ow 2 
happened a Schiſm in the Church, through the Concur- of Gaeifs 
ne. cence of Innocent I. and Anacſetus ; the firſt favoured by and Gibs. Co 
| the Emperor; the other, by Roger Count of Sicily and . 3 
Naples, an active and warlike Prince, who drew to his 
fide Gueife, Duke of Bavaria. The Emperor Conrad III. 
entring /taly with a German Army, and follow d by Prince 
Henry his Son, who was brought upat a place in Germany 
aal d Grbellane, Guelfe, Duke of Bauaria, march'd to the 
— QAſſiſtance of his Ally; and it fortun d, as both Armies 
were ready to engage, that the Bavarians cried in their 
Language, Hier Guelfe;” Which being anſwered by the 
Troops commanded by the Prince, by HrerGibellnes, the 
kakans retained the Words, to diſtinguiſh the different 
Parties, and call d the Factions by them. Others ſay, the 
Name of Guelfs and Gibellines owes its Riſe to two Ger- 
man Brothers, the one named Gibeli, the other Guelf, 
who falling out upon the Controverſy of the Pope s Au- 
thority in compariſon with the Emperor's, fought openly 
in Vindication of their reſpective Opinions. But let that 
be as it will, the City of Florence continued flouriſhing 


ney 


Nt. 


and united in it ſelf till the Year 1215, that it was mi- 1215 
ge. ſerably rent by theſe Factions. | 3 Con 
. | $. 2. But before we proceed beyond that Period, let's The ancient 
on, take along with us the general State of the Province of Tore ou 


bl Tuſcany to that time. For the purpoſe, the ancient Twſ- 
1 cany (of which the Dukedom now before us is the greateſt 


and goodlieſt part) was properly and originally called 
0 en from Tyrrhenus the San of Atys, King of Lydia, 
. uvho came and planted in thofe Parts about the time that 
mel Gideon judg d the Tribes of Iſrael. The Name of Tuſcany 
is but an accidental Name from 9%w, Sacrificare, allud- 
zl ing to their extream addictednefs to Superſtitious Rites, 
Not to mention their waſting 300 Towns of the Umbri 
6, their neighbouring Nation, and building 12 other Cities 


ua] in the other fide of the Mountains, they ſtood up moſt 
ſtifly in Defence of their Liberties againſt the Romans, and 
were not conquered till 4. U. C. 455. In the Declenſion 

. Jof the Roman Empire, Tuſcany became a Member of th 
Kingdom of Lombardy, then of the French, and finally © 

the German Empire; during which times, it was governed 

he b an Officer of Truſt and Power, wham I find ſometimes 

5 | . 5 calld -. 
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call d the Marquiſs, ſometimes Duke of Tuſcany, who had 


here more or leſs Authority, as they could work on the 


Neceſſiti es of their ſeveral Princes. * the laft 
King of the Lowbards, had been Duke of Tuſcany, and fo 


was Albericus inthe time of the Berengarii; and Guide 
is call d Marquiſs of it, under the Reign of Henricus Au- 


The Origin 
of the Divi- 
Fons of Flo 


Fence. 


ceps the German Emperor. Afterwards, as the Popes grey 
in Power and Greatneſs, ſo they made bold to intermeddle 
in the Affairs of this Province; giving it one while to the 
Kings of Naples, another while to the Dukes of Anjou, 
they making ſome Claim to that-Kingdom. =» 

- Ar laſt a Diviſion happened in the City of Florence upon 
the Heir of the Houſe of Berdelmonts, the principal Family 
of the City, his falſifying a Promiſe of Marriage to a La- 


dy of the Family of Amidei: And the latter, aſſiſted by the 


Houſe of Ubertz, another principal Family, flew the Heir 


ol the former as he was going to Church. The Intereſt of 


1240. 


the two Families of Bendelntonti and Ubertz divided the 
whole Town into two Factions, who having ſtrong Hou- 
ſes and Towers, eſpecially in the Country, continued mu- 
tual Hoſtilities for many Years with various Succeſs ; till 
the Emperor Frederick II. King of Naples joyn d with the 


Derti to enlarge the Inrereſt of the Gibellinss, who there- 


Tie Com- 


mon wenlth 


- of Florence, 


3250, 


upon expelled the Bendelmont?i, now called Guelfs. But 
thac Emperor dying, the two Parties were reconciled, and 
before the new Emperor's Power could reach 'em, joyntly 
drew up a Form of Commonwealth for the Preſervation of 
their Liberty; appointing Twelve yearly Governours for 


the City, which they divided into ſix Parts, allotting two 


ol 'ema Part; and two ſeparate Judges for Civil and 


Criminal Matters. They ordered Twenty Standards or 


Banners for the City, and Sevent-ſix for the Country, 


upon which were written the Names of the Able-bodied 
Men in the reſpective Diſtricts; and theſe Men were to 


repair to an Engin covered with White drawn with two 
Oxen, carrying all the Standards, whenever it was drawn 
out in Publick View]; that being the ſignal of their Ren- 
dezvous. By obſerving theſe Conſtitutions they got great 
Reputation, and brought in P:fora, Arezzo, Sienna and 
Volterra. But ſoon after the Gibellines finding the People 
more inclined to take the Advice and Direction of the 
Guelphs, as reckoning their Liberties leſs in danger from 
the Pope than from the Emperor; the Gibel/ines formed 1 
Plot with Manfred King of Naples, which being — 
e 


. , , , . ee 


a * 
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ed, they were expelled the City, and withdrew to Sienna. 
But receiving Succors from Manfred, they gave the Gue/phs 
ſuch a total Rout, that they took Florence, turned out the 


Magiſtrates, and left no face of Liberty; and if it had 


not been for the Intereſt of tlie Head of the Ubert?, - who 
openly oppoſed it, they had certainly razd Florence. Mean 
time the Gue/phs who fled to Lucca, did good Service, 
particularly under Charles of Anjou; and by way of re- 
ward from the Pope, had the Enſign of the Church grant- 
ed them, which is ſtill uſed at Florence. Count Guido 
Nouello having impoſed a Tax upon the People, they roſe 
and expelled both him and the Gibellines, confiſcating 
their Eſtates. But the Guelphi growing too apr to make 
Inſarrections, the Biſhop of Roe interpoſed, fo that the 
Commons were bridled, the Pride of the Nobility was 
abated, and the Diviſion of Gue/phs and Gzbelhines ſeemed 
to ceaſe. 
through a Quarrel of two young Noblemen, one of whom 
was hurt in the Action, and the other had hisHand chopped 
off by the others Father; had not Charles of Valois chme 
thither in Perſon and appeafed the growing Tumult, ba- 
niſhing the moſt Contentious. Thus they perſecuted one 
another with repeated Revivals; the People or Commons 
ſtill falling upon the Incroachers of their Liberty, particu- 
larly upon Corſo Donati, a Head of a great Family whom 


they flew. But after they had lived in Peace till Henry 
the Emperor beſieged them, though in vain, they being fieged. 


aſſiſted by Robert King of Naples. Soon after they receiv 
ſuch ſevere Blows from the Gibelline Lords of Piſa and 
Lucca, that they were not able to make the leaſt Reſi- 
ſtance, but left the Country to be over-run and deſtroyed 
by Caftruccio Caſtracan. 


Not long after twas like to have revived again 
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1503, 


Florence be- 


» 4: In this Diſtreſs. they were forc'd to ſue for relief to Chartes 


Robert King of Naples, who forced them to accept of his 


Son Charles, Duke of Calabria, foi their Lord. But Charles 
3 as odious to em as their Enemy, for he levied of the 1326. 
Ci 


ty in one Year 400000 Florins, and left F;ftoia to the 


mercy of Caſtruccio. But ſoon after both Charles and Ca- 1329. 


ftruccto died, and the Florentines were well rid (as they 


thought) both of their Tyrant and of their Enemy. 


Not long after ſome of the Emperor's Retinue ha- 


ving taken Lucca, offered it to the Florentines for 20000 - 


Florins ; which being refuſed, they ſold it to a Genoueſe 


Pp 4 OE. 


Duke of Ca- 
labria Lord 
of Foreusoe · 


Y 
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for 30000; and the Florentines were thereupon ſo incenſed 1 


that they ſpent more Money than the Sum demanded, in 
endeavouring to take it by open force; though in the 

end all their Endeavours proved ſucceſsleſs. After the 

1349 Death of Caſtruccio they lived in Peace till 1340, when 
24 Lumult aroſe about bringing Strangers into Offices, 
Not long after the P:ſans bidding Money to Maſtino Della 

rs nz Scala for Lucca, which was then in his Poſſeſſion, Florence 
joſt. —over-bid them, and purchaſed it; upon which the P:ſans, 

85 ſiſted by Viſconti of Milan, beſieged it and took it by 
3 in ſpite of all the Succours of Florence ; ſo tha 
Florence loſt both their Money and their Honour in that 
Adventure. In this their low Condition they renewed 

The Duke of their wonted Petition to the King of Naples, who ſent 
n of Fe them the Duke of Athens to be their Captain: But the 
rence, Remedy proved as bad as the Diſeaſe ; the Duke broke 
through all the Meaſures of their Government, he vio- 

lated the Rights both of Nobles and Commons, loaded 

them with arbitrary Impoſitions ; and making uſe of mer- 

cenary Troops, filled the City with French, who raviſhed 

the Women without controul, and committed all man- 

ner of Abuſe. This Tyranny they bore for ten Months ; 

at the end of which, the Nobles, Commons and Artifi- 

cers roſe in three diſtin& Bodies, and forced the Duke to 

renounce his Title and depart the City. This done they 
introduced a new Form of Government, lodging an un- 

wonted Power in the Nobles ; but the Commons, exaſpe- 

rated by the Arbitrary Proceeding of the Nobles, ſtood 

| up in defence of their Liberty, and after many Skirmiſhes, 
The Nab hy much Bloodſhed and repeated Fire, brought them ſo low 
fupprels'd. that they never dared to make head againſt them ſince. 
In 1352 they were viſited with that diſmal Plague which 

1353- ſwept off above 96000 Souls. No ſooner was its Rage 
_ » abared, than that of Contention broke out in freſh Flames, 
reviving the old Diviſion of Guelfi and Grbellmes, by vir- 

= of a Quarrel between the two Families of Albixi and 

Ricci, who to gratifie their private Spleen, adopted the 

ſame Plea, and ſet up the ſame Banners that the Bepdel- 
monti and Uberet had done before: The Conſequence of 
G'b-lines Which was, that the ſevere Laws againſt the Gzbellines 
reftor'd were repealed, and the Gibellines took the favourable Op- 
ortunity to retrieve their Joſt Intereſt by ſtirring up. the 
eople againſt to Lords, who were thereupon forced to 


abandon both the Places and the Reins of Government 
" | oe, to 


"ſcape the Fury of the People. 


 Hiftory of FLORENCE. 
to the Fury of the People, So precipitant was this their 


ary, that one Michel di Lando, a Wool-Carder, clad in awool Car- 
Fake N | der Lord of 
Florence. 


Rags, without either Shoes or Stockings, mounted the 
great Hall with his Standard in his Hand, and harangu'd 
the Multitude; who thereupon gave Acclamations to him 
as their Lord. Michel, fond of the upſtart Dignity, with 
a ſurprizing Preſence of Mind thought of a Stratagem 
to pacify the Mob, by ſending them to find out one Nuto 
that had been a Judge before, whom he cauſed to be 
hanged by the Heel in the Market-place, and there torn 


to pieces. After proceeding upon ſeveral Reformations, 
the People ſmelling that Miche] (out of a principle of Po- 
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liticks) preferred the Chief Men to Dignities and Offices, 


made a freſh Inſurrection againſt him; but Mzchel,.a Man 


of great natural Capacity and Reſolution, diſpers d them, 


though all he could do could not fink their fatal Diviſions. 
While they were thus quarrelling and fighting among 
themſelves, a Diſcovery was made of a Plot to deliver up 
the Gates of the City to one Salerno at the Head of the 
Florentine Exiles: Upon which they executed ſome 


ſuſpected Perſons, and retained one Fohn Sharpe an Eng- John Stare 
1 Captain or Leader, who in thoſe Days had ſuch Re- „ f e. 


| man of great 


* in /taly, that he could take a Town or two when Reputation. 


pleas d, and ſell it next Day. About that time the com- 
mon People were entirely managed by one Scali and one 


Strozzz, who upon a certain Occaſion exerted their Power 


ſo indiſcreetly, that they reſcued a Criminal from Juſtice, 
jad ſacked the Palace; but this being reſented by all the 

agiſtrates, the inconſtant Mob ſuffered him and his 
Friends to be beheaded. When he was condemned, moſt 
of the City was in Arms to guard the Execution of Ju- 
ftigg ; but when the Execution was over, they were not 
ſo eaſily diſarmed ; for the Feuds between the better fort 


of People and the lower did fo flame, that for the ſpace, 


of a whole Year they had Skirmiſhes every Day; the 
Conſequence of which was, that by the Agreement of 
both Parties the Gibelline Magiſtrates were depoſed, and 


the Guelfs reſtored to their wonted Poſts of Honour and, Gn 


Power; and even Michel Lando, whoſe Virtue and Merit revive agiia. - 


were indeed conſpicuous to a ſurprizing degree, could not 
The Guelfs ruled the Ciry 

and its Territories in Peace, till 1287. that John 'Galeas 
iſconti Duke of Milan made War npon the Horentines. 


athis War, which laſted 12 Years, John Galeas took Bo- 


logna, 


138. 


1387. 


f 
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lagna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena, and had he taken Florence. 
b fair to be Kine of Italy. During the Flames of this 
War, the Commons of Florence mutinying againſt the 
Fer: @ Lords, offered the Government of the City to Veri di Me- 
10 be Lord of dici, A Citizen; who declined the Offer, and by his Pru- 
Florence. dence and the weight of his Counſel ſtifled the Tumult. 
1499 The Duke of Milan fruſtrated in his Attempts upon Fo. 
rence, died ſoon after, and ſo the Milaneſe War ending, the 
1405. Florentine retook Piſa, But they were no ſooner rid of 


Jolm Galeas, than yet a more formidable Enemy gave 2 


new Alarm, namely Ladiſtaus King of Naples; who bei 
Maſter of Rome, Siena, La Marca and Romagna, wanted 
only Florence to gain a Full March intoLowbardy : But Poy. 
fon adminiſtred to him by his Phyſician (perhaps by their 
Inſtigation) made an end of Ladiſlaus, as a natural death 
1414 had lately done of Fohn Galleas : And fo to the death of a 
King and a Duke, the Forentiner owed a Safety which all 
their Force could riot have infured. However a freſh War 
inſued with Philip Duke of Milan, in which they expend- 
ed 3520000 Ducats, and beſides the Defeat of their Army 
at Zagonora, loſt moſt of their Towns of Romagna, tho 
ſoon after they recovered them by engaging Venicè in a 
1423, League againſt Duke Phz/ip, This done, a War broke out 
between Florence and Lucca, the latter being beheaded by 
Nicolas Piccinino, a General ſent em by the Duke of Ai. 
lan, who defeated the Florentine Army. But the ſpace of 
three Years concluded this War, and then began me- 
ſtick Feuds, occaſioned by the great and popular Intereſt 

of Coſmo di Medici. — x al 


The Riſe and & 4. This Coſmo di Medici was deſcended of an ancient 
Progrejs of Family, eſteem d the Chief of the Popular Nobility ; that 
che Family of jg, ſuch of the ancient Nobles, as to be capable of the 
"*  Magiſtracy and Publick Offices, (then wholly thar'd among 
the Commons) had as it were degraded themſelves and be- 

come part of the Commonalty. e de Medicis, Father 

of Cole, maintain d the Peoples Liberties, and fo far won 

Como de their Hearts, that he almoſt gain d the Sovereignty. Coſmo 
Mediciss having the Management of Affairs, a Faction roſe againſt 
1434. him, by whom he was firſt impriſon d, and then baniſh. 
But being recalled next Year, he acted as Sovereign of the 
State, and reformed the Civil Government with wonder- 
ful Prudence. In his time the Florentines made a freth 
but ſucceſsleſs Attempt upon Lucca. Then followed the 


1438. : 
Council 
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Council of Florence, at which the Emperor of Greece and 
the Greek Church came to an Accommodation with the 
Roman : and a War with Piccinino, whom the Florentines 
in Conjunction with the 4 Forces defeated at Anghi- 
ari, taking likewiſe Popp: from the Count of that Name, 
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and N gs St. Sepulchro of the Pope for 25000 Du- 5 


cats. In the mean time they were ſtill in League with the 
Venetians againſt Philip Duke of Milan; and to favour 
the Duke of Milan, Alphonſus King of Naples invaded 
Tuſcany, but his Diſappointment at the Siege of Piombino 
obliged him to retire. And ſome Years after he renewed 
the War, upon the ſcore of their ſiding with Francis Sforza 
in Oppoſition to the Venstians; though they ſcap d this as 
well as the former. In 1454, Coſino died after a Govern- 


1465. 


ment of 31 Years, which he managed without aſſuming 


any other Charact er than that of a eg Citizen, to the 


infinite Satisfaction of all rhe People. He was ſucceed- peter di 
ed in the direction of Affairs by his Son Peter, whoſe dd 


whole time was imployed in ſuppreſſing Domeſtick Inſur- 
reqtions, and at his Death left all his Power and the great 

ealth which he had gotten (but with a great meaſure 
of his Father's Virtues) to Lawrence and Julian his two 
Sons. The Archbiſhop of Piſa, at the Inſtigation of the 
Pope who hated the Houſe of Medici, formed a Faction 


1471. 


with the Saluiati and Fazai, two potent Families in Ho. Leen 
rence; who took occaſion to ſurprize Lawrence and ꝓulian 


at Maſs, and killed Julian, Lawrence making his eſcape. 
The Archbithop and the Conſpirators being hanged for 
this horrid Crime; Pope Paul II. in reſentment of the 


death of the Archbiſhop, excommunicated the Forentines, 


and Ferdinand King of Naples invaded them. Being re- 
duced to great Extiemity by the Joint-Arms of the Kin 

and the Pope, Lawrence went in Perſon to Naples to depre- 
cate the King's Enmity, and to the ſurprizal of all, re- 
turned ſoon after with the Concluſion of a laſting Peace 


between Florence and Naples. This done, he ſoftened the 


Pope with Embaſſies, and obtain'd the Abſolution of the 
Florentines, to which the Dangers that then threatned Italy 


N 


from the Invaſion of the Turks contributed nor a little. 


Some Years after the Florentines ingaged in © War with 
the Genoueſe, and took from em Pietra Santa, and other 
Towns. Ar lat Lawrence di Medicis, the Father of Catha- 
rine di Medicis, the French Queen, the moſt renown'd Pri- 
vate Man of his Time, and a great Advancer of Learns 

ing 


I 486. 


1492. 


\ 
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Peter de Ale ing in Italy, died, leaving his Eſtate and Government to 
Hs. his Son Peter ; Who departing from the Moderation, Li. 
The Family berality and Prudence of his Anceſtors, and having im- 
of Heajas prudently delivered up Piſa, Leghorn, and other Places, 
1512. to Charles VIII. of France, was by the People. baniſhed 

| with his whole Family. John de Medicts Brother of Peter 
Pope Leo Xx. being made Pope by the Name of Leo X. reſtored the 
bis Brother. Houſe of Maædicis again; but after his Death their Exile 
5 | recommenced. In reſentment of this Diſgrace, Julio di 
Medicis Son of Fulian the Brother of Lawrence above. 

Florence be- mentioned, being declared Pope by the Name of Clement. 


bes d by the VII. inſtigated the Emperor Charles V. to befiege Fo- 


Emperor, 


and taken. Tere. The Florentines, tho deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, 
made a long and memorable Reſiſtance for a Year, and 
then ſurrendred, thro' Famine rather than want of Force. 
The Emperor being Mafter of Florence, gave it to Alex- 


n ander Nephew to Pope Cl:ment, who had married the 
Emperor's Natural Daughter. 1 5 
The firſt ds Alexander having taken u pon him theGovernment 


Lukes of with the Title of Duke granted him by the Emperor, aiſ- 
x. obliged the People by his Arbitrary Government, by his 
ander. wanton Carriage, and by his building a Citadel to over- 


1532 awe the City. Upon the death of Pope Clement VII. the 


difaffefted People ſent Deputies to the Emperor to com- 


$534 plain of Duke Alexanders Cruelty, and intreat Redreſs: 

| But the Deputies miſſing the Emperor, Duke Alexander 
D. Alexan- was ſtabbed by Lawrence di Medici, a particular Favourite 
Ar ſtabb d. of his own, as he lay in bed in Laurence's own Houſe. Lau- 
rence fled to Venice, where he was afterwards killed by 
Surprize; and the Houſe of Medici and their Party, hear» 

ing that the three Florentine Cardinals that were then at 

Rome were marching with an Army towards Florence, 

| found it proper to prevent, the Ruin of their Party by the 
Ceſme TI. early Election of Coſmo di Medici for their Duke, a young 
1533- Man of 20 Years of Age, deſcended from Laurenge Bro- 
ther to the firſt Coſmo, and next Male-Heir of that Line. 

This done, they ſent Deputies. and pacify'd the Cardinals 

with fair. Promiſes; which at firſt influenced 'em to ſepa- 

rate their Army; but afterwards finding the Promiſes not 
performed, they ſent an Army againſt em commanded by 

Peter Stroxzi, who were to favour the Execution of a 
Conſpiracy laid in the City. But Stroxzi being defeated, 
the ener took Air; and the Conſpirators were 
5 N brought 
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Hiſiory of FLORENCE. | 
brought to condign Puniſhment. All this while the Citadel 


of Florence was in the Hands of the Emperor; for that 


Alexander Vitelli, an experienced Imperial General, had 


poſſeſs d himſelf of the Citadel by Surprize upon the death 


of Duke Alexander ; and it was this Vitelli who defeated 
the Troops of Strozzi mentioned but now. 


However 


Duke Coſmo having thus ſettled himſelf in the City, mar- 


ried a Daughter of the Viceroy of Naples, by whole inter- 
ceſſion he ſoon after redeemed the Citadel of the Emperor 
for 400000 Ducats. Then Coſmo ruled for many Years 
with great Reputation to the Satisfaction of all the Peo- 

le. He was afterwards deeply concern'd in the Wars 
dae the French and the Imperialiſts; for tho he endea- 
vour d to ſtand Neuter, he was forc'd to ſide with the Em- 


* in Conſideration of Sienna, of which he became 


Becomes 


ſter in 1557. by driving the French out of it. In fine, laſter of 


Coſmo proved ſuch an excellent Stateſman and fortunate S 
Commander, that he had a great Sway in the Affairs of 77. 


Itah, and dg II. of Spain, ſpared nothing to inſure his 
7 


Friendſhip. Pius IV. had an Intention to have crowned 


him King of er but Philip of Spain (tho otherwiſe 
N 


his particular Friend) oppos d it, as being unwilling to ſee 
any Kings in Italy beſides himſelf. However in the Vear 


1 75 Pope Pius V. crown'd Goſmo at Rome with the Title c-ted 
0 


Great Duke of Tuſcany for him and his Heirs for ever, t Pe 
Coſmo dying was ſucceeded by his Son Francis, Father to p. 5 


Mary Wife of Henry IV. of France, who reigned Thirteen 
Years in Peace; only having inſtituted the Order of St. 
Stephen, he bent all his Care to intich his Subjects by ma- 
king depredations upon the Turks; of which the Turks 
made loud Complaints to the Yenet:ans, threatning to 
revenge it upon the Chriſtian Princes in general. Ha- 
ving no Male-Ifſue, his Succeſſion devolv d to his Brother 


Ferdinand, a Cardinal; who thereupon quitted his Car- Duke Ferd. 
dinal's Cap at 50 Years of Age. In the differences of . | 


Italy relating to the Spaniards and the French, he inclined 


to the former, and deliver'd up to them that Don Sebaſtian + 


that called himſelf King of Portugal. He married Chriſtian 


the Daughter of Charles Duke of Lorarn, and by her had 
beſides 2 
ving bent all his Care to inlarge the Wealth and Commerce 


m0 his Succeſſor, ſeveral Children. Ferdinand ha- 


of his People, died, leaving his Inheritance to his SonCoſino 


the Third of the Line, but the Second Great Duke, who 
married Magdalen of Auſtria, Siſter to the Emperor Ferdi- 
e 15 | nand 
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Duke Coſ- 
wo III. 


1609. 
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1621. 


1645. 


Dake Col. 
mo IF. 
3 670. 


The Nature 
2 the Soil, 
E. 


An Introduction to the 


nand II. Coſmo aſſiſted his Couſin the Duke of Mantua 
in the difference then ſtarted between him and the Duke 
of Savoy, relating to the Succeſſion of Montferrat. He was 
2 very ſly Prince, but Meek, Affable and Liberal, and a 
Prince that neglected nothing to preſerve the Peace and 
Tranquillity of his Subjects. He died in 1620, and wag 
ſucceeded by his Son Ferdinand I. then Seven Years old; 
who in the beginning of his Reign interpos'd,tho'a Youth, 
in the behalf of the- Duke of Mantua, with the Emperor, 
who had then put him to the Imperial Ban ; but his Nego- 
tiations were fruſtrated by Force. In the Pontifical War 
he aſſiſted Parma and Modena in the moſt effectual manner; 
and next to the Venstians, not only bore the heavieſt Bur- 
then, but was the moſt active in the Confederacy; in 
purſuance of which, he carried his Arms with Succeſs in- 
to the Ecoleſiaſtical State, and made Conqueſts in Ferug - 

ia, and when attacked in ſeveral Quarters defended him- 

elf every where, and retired with Advantage. That War 
ending ſoon after in a ſeaſonable Peace, which he culti · 
vated with all his Neighbours, and imploy d the Remain- 
der of his long and happy Reign in improving the Tran- 
quillity and Wealth of his Subjects. He died in 1670. 
leaving for his Succeſſor his Son Coſino IV. or rather the 
Third Great Duke, who married a Daughter of the Duke 
of Orleance. | 


8. 6. The Inhabitants of the Dominions of the Great 
Duke are reckonedacunning induſtrious People, and well 
trained to Manufactures. They are ſtingy, tenacious, jea- 


lous, and in ſuch other things of the like temper with the 
bdther ſtaliant. The Piſans were formerly noted for good 
Soldiers, but that Character is now neglected among them. 


The Naval 
2nd Land 
Forces 


The Sieneſe are a more generous People, and have ſtrug- 
gled hard for their Liberty. The Soil of Florence is very fer- 
tile, it bears Oil, Corn, Wine and Pulſe in a great Abun- 
dance; the Sienæſe Land lies much of it uncultivated, as 
being leſs fertile. The Air is wholſome, abating for the 


Parts that lie upon the Sea. The Country poſſeſſed by the 
Great Duke is of a conſiderable Extent, taking in Siena, 
Piſa, Florence, part of the Iſle of Elbe, Fontremolis, &c. and 
in all that Tract of Land he has but one conſiderable Port 


on the main Land, namely Leg horn, ſo that his Strength 
in Shipping is not very great; for his whole Fleet conſiſts 
ordinanly but of twelve Galleys, two Gallions, mw = 
A NE 8 2 5 2 * . 
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en; but we chuſe to follow it as being the moſt approved. 


Galliaſſes. But if his Subjects, who are wholly taken up 
in Manufacture, took care to export their Commodities 
upon their own Bottoms, and not ſell em to Strangers in 
foreign Veſſels, that one Port might be of much greater 
Benefit to em. However as it is, the Great Duke has 
1 an Advantage beyond his Neighbours who are 
Land- locked. His Forces by Land are very conſiderable be- 
ing 16000 Foot and 500 Horſe, beſides many numerous 


Garri ſons, as well in time of Peace as War. His Revenue 577 Revenue. 


is very great, ſome compute it at 150009 Ducats ; Beſides 

his Land-Tax, he lays an Exciſe upon all Commodities, 
even to Herbs and Sallades ; he keeps his Money · ſtock cir- 
culating among the Bankers, Merchandizes very much 
himſelf, and is the only Corn-merchant in his Country, o- 
thers not being permitted to ſell till he has ſold out. The 
Cuſtoms of Leghorn amount yearly to 1300000 Ducats, 

not to mention many other Branches. In fine, the Grear 
Duke has vaſt Treaſures in his Coffers, and is ſtill accu - 
mulating more, tho his Subjects muſt needs be very poor. His interef 
As to the Relation he ſtands in to his Neighbours and o- 

ther foreign Princes, it is perfectly the ſame with that of 
Venice, to which we refer the Reader. 8 


— — 
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6. | JPon the Declenſion of the Roman Empire under The anciene 


Honorius, that Part of Gallia Narbonenſis called cu of 
Savoy, ſhared in the common Calamity of being left a rex 

to ſeveral barbarous Nations. After that, becoming a Part 

of the Kingdom of Burgundy, it paſſed with the other 

Rights of that Kingdom into the Hands of the Emperor 

of Germany; and continued fo till the Year 999. that Be- 

rold or Bertold, ſettled here under the Title of Earl of Mau- 

rienne (a Part of Savoy.) This Bertold, the Founder of 


999. 
the Illuſtrious Family that is ſtil: poſſeſſed of the Sove- B #7 


Earl of Mau- 


reignty, was the great Grandſon of Wittekind the Saxon ries. 
King, and Son to Hugo Marquiſs of /taly ; and in reward of 
his faithful Service preſented by Rodo/phus King of Burgun- 
dy with a Piece of Land then called the Earldom of Mau- 
rienne. Some French Authors call this Genealogy in queſti- 
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This Beroldus died Marquiſs of [tnly and Earl of Mauriag- 

1023. ne, A. D. 1023. His Son and Succeſſor was Humbert], 
Hambertl: called White-hattds, who was preſented with the Coun. 
\ S.aw0y- tries of Chablais and Walls, and obtained the Earldom of 
1 Samy in Fief. Marrying the Heireſs of the Maryuiſs of 
- Hambere II. Suſe, he thereby added that noble Marquiſate to his Pa- 
; trimonial Fortune, as Humbert IT, who came after two 
Amadeus's, did by Conqueſt the Town and Territory of 
Tarentaiſe. After the Death of Humbert II. in 1103. 

his Son Amadeus the third ſucceeded, and died at Nicoſſa, 

upon an Expedition to the Hol Land, Anno. 1149. His 

Humbert 111, Son and Succeſſor was Humbert III. Sirnamed the Saint; 
1149 who had War with the Princes of Dauphiny, and ſided 
with Pope Alexander III. againſt the Emperor Frederickl. 

Thomas I. FTymbert's Son and Succeſſor was Thomas I. who gained a 
452: av. great Part of Piemont by Conqueſt, and was ſucceeded by 
1333+ his Son Amadeus IV. who added to his Patrimonial Terri- 
tories the Countries of Vaud and Chablais, and was created 
Vicar-General of the Empire by Frederick II. This Ama- 

deus IV: was the eldeſt of four Sons left by Thomas I. the 

other three being named Thomas, Peter and Philip. A- 

Boniface. mmadeus left a Son, namely Bonifuce, who died without Iſ- 
Peter. ſue, and was ſucceeded by his Uncle Peter. This Peter, 
123  Simamed the Little Charlemaigne, for his many brave Adii- 
ons, had been originally deſign'd for a Churchman, and 
accordingly was made a Canon and a Provoſt ; but that 
Profeſſion did not ſuit his Spirit, and ſo in 1234. he deſi- 

red of Amadeus IV. his eldeſt Brother, to aſſign him a For- 

tune ſuitable to his Birth. At that time he gave Proof at 

once both of his Courage and of his Probity, by protecting 

the Churches and Prelates from ill Uſage and Oppreſſion. 

In 1241. he took a Journey to England, where King Hen- 

ry III. receiv'd him very kindly, gave him ſeveral Lands, 

made him a Knight, and imploy d him to negotiate ſome 

Affairs in France and elſewhere. In 1263 he ſucceeded 
his Nephew Bonzface, to the Prejudice of the Children of 

Thomas his elder Brother, and annexed to the Family the 

reſt of Piemont that Earl Thomas had not reached ; and ever 

ſince the eldeſt Son of Savoy is tiled Prince of Piemont. 

Philip 1258. Peter dying without Iſſue in 1268. was ſucceeded by his 
Brother Philip, likewiſe a Churchman, Biſhop of Valence, 

and Archbiſhop of Lyons, who then quitted the Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Order and married the Daughter of Otho, Count of 


Burgundy. Beſides the beforenamed Philip and Peter, 
there 
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Hiiſtory of SAVOY. 
there was a third Brother, namely, Bonzface (Uncle ro the 
Bonzface above-mentioned) who was Archbithop of Can- 
terbury. Philip dying likewiſe without Iſſue, the Succeſ- 
fion devolved at laſt to the Poſterity of Thomas the elder 
Son of ThomasT. whoſe Right had been thus infringed. 


Thomas (the Second of that Name, had three Sons, name- 
ly, Thomas (the Third of that Name) Amadeus V. aiid 


Lewis. Lewis had Vaud given him out of the Inheritance Vaud ang 


Lemont i- 


of which he was made Baron: But his Poſterity failing in pgs 
another Lewis, it returned to the principal Stem in 13 50. Br.mbce, 
Thomas's Son, namely Philip, had a Partition made for 
him of all Piemont, excepting the Marquiſate of Suſe; and 

his Poſterity continued to inherit it in a ſeparate Line from 

the Principal till 1418. that it became extin& in Prince 

Lewis of Savoy. The Eſtate being thus mangled, the 
Country of Saucqh, with the remaining Appendages were al- 

lotted to Amadeus V. whom we now confider as immedi- 

ate and direct Succeſſor to Philip I. in 1285. Amadeus V. aden. 
for his many valiant Exploits was ſirnamed the Great, 1 
and is ſaid to have made 32 Sieges. He was a Prince of 
ſingular Prudence, and highly eſteemed by the Emperor 

Henry VII. He made conſiderable Additions to the Dut- 

chy of Savoy, and died at Avignon, whether he went to 
perſwade Pope Fo II. to undertake a Croiſade againſt 

the Infidels, in favour of Andronicus, Emperor of the Eaſt, 

who married his Daughter. 

his Son, who at 20 Years of Age carried Succours to Philip . 
the Fair, who knighted him at the famous Battle of Mont 

tu Pucle. Afterwards he accompanied Philip of Valois 


into Flanders, and appeared in the Battle of Mont Caſſel in 
1328. He died without Iſſue in 1329, and was ſucceed- 


by his Brother Aymon, ſirnamed the Peace-maker. Ay- Aymon. 

mon did nothing remarkable that we can meet with. He | 1:29. |, 
died and was ſucceeded by his Son Amadeus VI. call d the 1 n 
Green Count, becauſe at a Tournament he appeared all in 
Green Armour, with his Horſe capariſon'd in the ſame 
Colour, He aſſiſted Fohn of France againſt Edward of 
England, fought the Prince of Achia, and inſtituted the 
Order of the Anunciade. In 1356 he aſſiſted and ſaved the 
Emperor of Greece. In 1383, going to aſſiſt Lewis of Anjou 
in the Conqueſt of Naples, he died of the 2 0 after he 
had reigned 40 : Years, and by his diſtinguiſhing Merit 
made himſelf Arbiter of all K. Grand Affairs of his _ 5. 
Li 1 9 7 ö . L 
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His Succeflor was Edward Ewan A008 
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Amageus His Son and Succeſſor Amadeus VII. Sirnamed the Ned 
1383. enlarged his own Dominions with the Conqueſt of Nice. 
aſſilted Charles VI. of France, and died by a fall from his 
Horfe in purſuit of a wild Boar. | / 

ang pn 8. 2. He was ſucceeded by Amadeus VIII. who in 1416. 
firſt Date of was created Duke of Savoy by the Emperor Sigiſinond. 
Savoy. and in 1434. reſigned to his Children, and retired to the 
Priory of = ile; where he founded the Order of ct. 
Maurice. He was after that elected Anti-pope to Eu- 
genius IV. by the Name of Flix V. But at the Re- 
queſt of Charles VII. of France reſigned the Pontifi- 
cate to Nicholas V. in 1449. However Pope Nicholas ſent 
him a Cardinals Cap, made him Dean of the Sa- 
cred College, and Legate of Germany. He was a ge- 
nerous Prince, and for Wiſdom and Equity eſteemed 
the Solomm of his Age. Soon after Amadeus aſſumed 
Piemont 72+ the Ducal Dignity, viz. in 1418. Fremont returned 
Savoy, to the principal Line upon the Death of his Couſin 
P. Lewis. Lewis without Iſſue. Upon the Reſignation of Ame. 
""”F deus VIII. in 1434 his Son Lewis aſſumed the Govern- 
ment. This Lewzs gave ſignal Inſtances of his Cou- 
rage and Prudence from his very Youth; having acted 
as Lieutenant-General of Savoy in his Father's time. 
He appeared at Baſil, when his Father was choſen Pope 


1 397. 


by the Name of Flix V. made his Entrance there in 


Affiſs ts 1440. Upon the death of Philip Maria Duke of 
Milaneſe, MzJan 1447. he ſided with the People of Milan, on 
% the behalf of Francis Sforza Son- in-Law to. the de- 
ceaſed Philip, in oppoſition to the Pretenſions of the 
Duke of Orleans, Nephew to the ſaid Phz/zp, of the Em- 
peror, who claimed it as a Fief by way of devolution, 
and of Alphonſus V. King of Arragon, who alledged 
a Will made by Philip in his Favour. In the firſt 
Attempts of the Szwoyerd or Confederate Army in this 
Quarrel, it was defeated near the River Sezza ; but 
proving victorious in another Battle, they procured a 
Peace, leaving Francis Forza in peaceable Poſſeſſion; 
which could not hive been ſo eaſily effected, if Charles 
the VIIkh. 
thwarted the Pretenſions of the Houſe of Orleans, Lewis 


of Savoy entred into a ſtrict League of Friendſhip with 
Keeps in with Charles VII. of France ; and when the Dauphin of Franc: 


France. 


(who was afterwards Lewis XI.) took up Arms n 
| | 18 


and Lewis XIth. of France had not 


EOS „ 


his Father, and retiring into * made a League 
with the Duke, and married his Daughter Charlotta; the 
Duke nevertheleſs obſerved the Articles of his Treaty 
with Charles VIIth. and prevented that Prince's Reſent- 
ment, by. declaring that the Marriage was concluded 
without his Conſent, and by denying Succours to the 
Dauphin. After his Son-in-Law became King, he gave 
him a Viſit in France, and died at Jan in 1465. and 


was buried at Geneva. | 


9. 3i Lewis was ſucceeded by Amadeus the IXth. an in- \...... 
ative, but devout Prince, who married 1ſabe] of France, 1x. 1465. 
and left to her the ſole Government of his Territo= 
ties. His Nobles taking the Advantage of his flatk 
Covernment, made an Inſurrection, and ſeized Mont- . 
mehan ; but were ſoon reduced by the Affiſtance of 
Lavis the XIth. of France. At laſt this poor Prince 
died after a Reign of Seven Years, leaving the Go- 
temment to his Son Philibert. But before we enter ZU 0ccofim 
upon! the Reign of Philibert, it will be proper to ac- Ar e 

aint che Reader, that Duke Lew?s the Father of Ama 8 
drus the IXth. was married to Anne the Daughter of : 
Janus' or John the Firſt King of Cyprus, and of Char. 
lotta of Bourbon; by whom, he fad beſides Amade- 
u many Sons, particularly Philip (who came after- 
wards to the Ducal Dignity) and Lewis. Now, this 
Lewis married Gharlotta the os Ay I. King 
of Cyprus, who coming to die without Male Iſſue, be- 
queathed his Kingdom to his Daughter; though ſhe | 
nor her Husband Lewis never came to the Poſſeſſion 
ef it, by reaſon that James the Natural Son (as it 


A 


4 is ſaid) of John II. and a Clergyman, uſurpt it from 
a , marrying Catharme Cornaro of Venice, whom the 
. {mate had adopted, as we intimated above in our 


introduction to the Hiſtory of Venice, as well as that 


- it fell into the Hands of the Venetians by the Conſe- 
„ enee of that Marriage, and afterwards into thoſe of K 
5 e Turks. However Lewis and Charlotta dying with- 


but Iſſue, the Houſe” of Savoy have ſince aſſumed t 

litle of the Kings of Cyprus, To return to e Philiberr; 

e Was Sirnamed the Hunter, and ſucceeded his, Fa- 1472- 

er at Six Years of Age. During his Minority, his 

other abel deelated her ſelf Regent; but her Re- 

eney was. diſputed by Lewis the XIth. her Brother, 
Qq 2 ; the 
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+ | 
the Duke of Burgundy, and ſeveral other Lords, which 
roved. very calamitous to the Country. He killed 
| | himſelf with Hunting, and died at the Age of Eigh- 
Char'es teen. He was ſucceeded by his Brother Charles, who 

mas then but Fourteen Years of Age. He was bred up 
in France at the Court of Lewis the XIth. He paid 
ſuch Reſpe& to the See of Rome, that he refuſed to en- 
ter into the League with the Italian Princes againſt 


Innocent the VIIIth. This Charles was married to a 


Daughter of the Marquiſs of Saluces, and the Marquiſs 
dying without Male-Iſſue, the Marquiſate fell to the 
Daughter; and though there was no Iſſue by that Mar- 
| riage, the Dukes of Savoy have ever ſince laid Claim to 
Marquiſete it. Iis true, an Inſurrection headed by the Marquiſs 
of Sauces of Saluces was troubleſome to him for a time; but he 
M ſoon put an end to it by taking Saluces and Carmagnole, 
and ſtri pping the Marquiſs of his Eſtate. Charles dy- 
Ebarles 77. ing in 1489. was ſucceeded by his Son Charles the 11d, 
1459. or Charles John Amadeus, an Infant of a Year old, who 
died in Seven Years after. Upon this the Succeſſion 

fell to his Grand-Uncle Philip, Brother to Amadeus the 

philip. IXth. as we intimated above. This Philip was Fifi. 
145% eight Years of Age when he came to be Duke, and 
brook'd his Government but one Year. He was nick- 
named Sans Terre in his Youth at the Court of Frnct, 
becauſe he had then no Inheritance, nor any other Title 

beſides Philip Monſieur. It is ſaid his Father ſent him 

to France to be out of the way, upon the Apprehenſion 

that his pregnant and early Qualities which drew to him 


the Eyes and Affection of the Court of Savoy, might 


either eclipſe or influence him to deſpiſe his elder Bro- 


thers; for he was but the Fifth Son. In 1460. his Fa- 
ther gave him the Earldom of Beauge, and the Title 


# of Count of Breſſe. Having ſtood in Oppoſition tc 
the Favourites of his Mother Anne of Cyprus, Lewis Xl 
threw him in Priſon ; but upon the interceſſion of Pbili 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, he was releaſed ; and there 


upon Lewes gave him the Order of St, Michael, and the 


Duke of Purgundy the Order of the Golden Fleece, witht 
Government of the two Burgundies. After that he accom 


panied Charles VIII. to the Conqueſt of the Kingdom o 


Naples, and upon his return was made Governor of D. 
Fh1ny, where he continued till the Death of Gays Je 
1 5 | Amad 
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HH, of SAVOY, 
Amadeus. After he became Duke, he dropp'd the reſent» 


ment of all paſt Injuries, and was very obliging ang kind 


to his Subjects 


9. IV. His Son and W "TO Succeſſor was Phili- Philibert u. | 
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bert II. ſirnamed the Handſom, then but Seventeen Years 48. 


of Age; though before that he had accompanied his 
Father when Count of Breſſe in the Expedition of Charles 
the VIII. to the Conqueſt of Italy. He ſided with 
Lewis the XIIth, of France in his Pretenſions to the Dutchy 
of Milan, and after adjuſting by Treaty the Condition 
of the March of the King's y through his Ter- 
ritories, accompanied him in his Expedition for the 
Conqueſt of that Dutchy. Though Italy was then in- 
volved in the greateſt Calamities of War, he maintained 
his own Dominions in Peace by a prudent Management. 
He was a Prince of a generous complaiſant Temper, and 
a Purſuer of Virtue; but was taken off by an imma- 
ture Death, at the Age of Twenty four, by drinking 
too much iced Wine, after being over-heated in Hunt- 


ing. To him ſucceeded his Brother Charles III. at the (ha. ler 


Age of Eighteen, a Learned, Juſt and Virtuous Prince, 
but unhappily ſingled. out for a Throne, for which he 
was by no means qualified. He was miſerably toſſed 
between the French and the Auſtrians, who in his Time 


diſputed warmly for the Dutchy of Milan: For endea- 


- vouring to accommodate the Differences between Fran- 


cis I. his Nephew, and Charles V. his Brother-in- Law, 


and neither of em allowing of a Neutrality, his Coun- 
try became a Prey to both Parties; for the French plune - 
dered Turin in 1536. and Nizza in 1543. and ſtruck 


Terror over all Piemont after they had won the Battle of 


Geriſoles in 1544 
| Beſides, Francis I. charged a Debt u pon him, for the & of France 


I. 


Dowry of Louiſe the Duke's Siſter and his Mother: Kirn bee 


Nor had Loui ſe failed to ſtart ſome Pretenſions to the l 


Ducal Dignity it ſelf, upon the Plea that their Father 


Philip being twice married, Charles III. ſprung from 


the ſecond Marriage, Philibert and ſhe being the only 


Children of the Firſt, from whence ſhe would have con- 
cluded an imaginary Right of Primogeniture after the. 


Death of Philibert In fine, the King of France poſe 


ſeſſed hitnſelf of almoſt all his Country: And after all, 
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to add to his Affliction, the City of Bern declared 3- 
8 him, and took Poſſeſſion of the Vaude, a fine 
-ountry adjacent to the Lake of Geneva. Duke Charles, 
ſecing himſelf thus ſtripped of his Countries, died of 
Griet at Vercelli, An. 1555. after a long but unfortunate 
777777 ĩͤ vw 
ee $. 5. The Son and Succeſſor of Charles the Unfortu- 
1555. nate was Emanuel Philtbert, Sirnamed Iron-head ; who 
was bred from his very .Yooth' under Charles the Vth. 
who made him a Knight of the Golden Fleece in 1 548. 
He behaved himſelf fo well in all the Steps of the Mi- 
litary Profeſſion, that he was entruſted with the Com- 
mand of the Imperial and Spaniſh Army, and was Ge- 
neral of it at the Siege of Metz, and in the memo» 
rable Battle of St. Quintins in 1557, in which he gain- 
N can ted ſuch a compleat and ſignal Victory over the French, 
— that had he marched difectly for -Pzris, he had gone 
| near to have carry'd all France before him; and that he 
had certainly done, if King Philip had not given Orders 
to the contrary, vpon the Apprehenſions that good Of- 
fers from the French might have mollified, and gain- 
ed Emanuel, at a time when they were Maſters ot his 
Country. However, this Battle produced an advan- 
tagious Peace, both for Spain and the Duke; for by 
the Peace of Cambray which thereupon inſued, Duke 
„ee, Emanuel was reſtored to his Territories. After that, E- 
ries manuel married Margaret the Daughter of Francis the 
Firſt, and living peaceably at home, governed his Coun- 
tries with Equity, Prudence and Fortitude ; and di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Piety, and the regard he had 
for Learning and learned Men. Having accompanied 
EKing Philip into England, he was then inſtalled Knight 
of the Garter; and in his own Country he inflituted 
on Orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. He died in 
e | | 


Charles & 6. To Emanuel Philibert ſucceeded Charles Ema- 


whom all Writers give the higheſt Character that can 
be, abating fe" ſome Faults which appeared but too evi- 
dently in his Conduct, and brought ſuch repeated, Miſ- 
fortunes upon him, that his Refſection upon theſe acce- 
lerated his End. Generoſity and Courage were his inſe- 

| | | © parable 


1589, nuel, in the Nineteenth Year of his Age, a Prince of 
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parable Companions from his Birth; but they were 
blended with a boundleſg defire of Dominion! He was 
2 Prince of ſublime Parts and happy Memory : He' was 
witty in Converſation, ' and could ſpeak French, Italian 
and Spaniſh to Perfection; the Readineſs of his Appre- 
henſion did not baulk his Judgment; He was very well 
verſed in many Parts of Learning, eſpecially the Mathe- 
maticks: He could read Men happily, and pump their 
Secrets with great Dexterity; though on the other hand 
he was himſelf ſo reſerved and cloſe in his Deſigns, that 
it was commonly faid of him, That more Mountains 
covered his Heart than his Country, In fine, the Luſue 
of ſo many Virtues was in ſome meaſure eclipſed . by 
many conſiderable Faults. Not to mention his Irre- 
ar Paſſion for Women, he was jealous and ſuſpici- 
ous to a diſhonourable degree, and was no ſtrict Ob- 
ſerver of his Word, He played faſt and looſe, ſome- 
times in with Spain, ſometimes in with France, as he 
found them diſpoſed to gratify his Ambition. His un- 
limited Ambition put him upon making himſelf Count 
of Province, in 1590; Upon aſpiring to the King- _ 
dom of France during the League; Upon pretending 


to the Imperial Crown after the Death of the Empe- 


ror Matthias ; Upon entertaining the Thoughts of con- 
quering the Kingdom of Cyprus, and accepting the Prin- 
cipality of Macedonia, offered him by the People of 
that Country driven to Deſpair under the Turkiſ Ty- 
a7] : 5-5 5 {2889.3 yo 13D 


le married a Daugliter of Philip the IId. and eſ- 
pouſed with her a Partiality to that Crown and the 
Maxi ms thereof, in hopes that their Favour joyned to 
the Diviſions of France, would open a Way to the Ex- 
ecution of his ambitious Deſigns. Accordingly, while 
France was imbroiled, he ſeized upon the Marquiſate ;p,, ,.;,; 
of Saluces ; but not being able by himſelf to make France. 
head againſt France and ſtand bis Ground, he loſt ſe- 8. 
veral Battles in engaging with ee the French 
General, who at the ſame time ſeized a great Part of 
his Country, that was not re- delivered but by the 
exce of Vervain concluded between France and &. 
When that Peace was concluded, the Duke refuſing vervain, 
-obſtinately to deliver up the Marquiſate of Saluces, 598. 
the Deciſion of the Matter was left to the Pope; but 

| Qq 4 che 
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do add to his Affliction, the City of Bern declared 3- 
8 him, and took Poſſeſſion of the Vaude, a fine 
country adjacent to the Lake of Geneva. Duke Charles, 
ſecing himſelf thus ſtripped of his Countries, died of 


— Griet at Vercelli, An. 1555. after a long but unfortunate 
 —_—_ ͤ ᷣ ͤ ͤu c IL Con 

g joel F. 5. The Son and Succeſſor of Charles the Unfortu- 

1555. nate was Emanuel Philtbert, Sirnamed Iron-head; who 

. woas bred from his very .Yooth' under Charles the Vt). 


who made him a Knight of the Golden Fleece in'1 548. 
He behaved himſelf ſo well in all the Steps of the Mi: 
litary Profeſſion, that he was entruſted with the Com- 
mand of the Imperial and Spaniſh Army, and was Ge- 
neral of it at the Siege of Metz, and in the memo» 
rable Battle of St. Quintins in 1557, in which he gain- 

Yan f ed ſuch a compleat and ſignal Victory over the French, 
= Ht 1 that had he marched directly for Frris, he had gone 
near to have carry'd all France before him ; and that he 
had certainly done, if King Philip had not given Orders 

to the contrary, vpon the Apprehenſions that good Of- 

fers from the French might have mollified, and gain- 

ed Emanuel, at a time when they were Maſters of his 

Country. However, this Battle produced an advan- 

tagious Peace, both for Spain and the Duke; for by 

the Peace of Cambray which thereupon inſued, Duke 

ee Emanuel was reſtored to his Territories. After that, E- 

view manuel married Margaret the Daughter of Francis the 

| Firſt, and living peaceably at home, governed his Coun- 
tries with Equity, Prudence and Fortitude ; and di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Piety, and the regard he had 

for Learning and learned Men. Having accompanied 

| . . King Philip into England, he was then inſtalled. Knight 

E of the Garter; and in his own Country he inſtituted 

the Orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. He died in 


1580. | : 
Charles | & 6. To Emanuel Philibert ſucceeded Charles Ema- 
480. muel, in theNineteenth Year of his Age, a Prince of 
1 whom all Writers give the higheſt Character that can 


be, abating ff ſome Faults which appeared but too evi- 
dently in his Conduct, and brought ſuch repeated, Miſ- 
fortunes upon him, that his Refſection upon theſe acce- 
lerated his End. eneroſity and Courage were his inſe- 
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parable Companions from his Birth; but they were 
blended with a boundleſz deſire of Dominion. He was 
2 Prince of ſublime Parts and happy Memory: He was 
witty in Converſation, and could ſpeak French, Italia: 
and Spaniſh to Perfection; the Readineſs of his Appre- 
henſion did not baulk his Judgment; He was very well 
verſed in many Parts of Learning, eſpecially the Mathe- 
maticks: He could read Men happily, and pump their 
Secrets with great Dexterity; though on the other hand 
he was himſelf ſo reſerved and cloſe in his Deſigns, that 
it was commonly faid of him, That more Mountai 
covered his Heart than his Country, In fine, the Luftee 
of ſo many Virtues was in ſome meaſure eclipſed . by 
many conſiderable Faults. Not to mention his Irre- 
gular Paſſion for Women, he was jealous and ſuſpici- 
ous to a diſhonourabie degree, and was no ſtrict Ob- 
ſerver of his Word, He played faſt and looſe, ſome- 
times in with Spain, ſometimes in with France, as he 
found them diſpoſed to gratify his Ambition. His un- 
limited Ambition put him upon making himſelf Count 
of Province, in 1590; Upon aſpiring to the King- 
dom of France during the League; Upon pretending 


to the Imperial Crown after the Death of the Empe- 


ror Matthias ; Upon entertaining the Thoughts of con- 
quering the Kingdom of Cyprus, and accepting the Prin- 
cipality of Macedonia, offered him by the People of 
that Country driven to Deſpair under the Turkiſb Ty- 
- He married a Daughter of Philip the IId. and eſ- 


12 with her a Partiality to that Crown and the 


ms thereof, in hopes that their Favour joyned to 


the Diviſions of France, would open a Way to the Ex- 


ecution of his ambitious Deſigns. Accordingly, while 
France was imbroiled, he ſeized upon the Marquiſate 7, ,.;.; 
of Saluces ; but not being able by himſelf to make France. 


head againſt France and ſtand bis Ground, he loft ſe- 8. 
veral Battles in engaging with 4 diguieres the French , 
© 


General, who at the ſame time ſeized a great Part of 


his Country, that was not re-delivered but by the 


Peace of Vervain concluded between France and Spain. p,,, ,. 
When that Peace was concluded, the Duke refuſing vervain, 


-obſtinately to deliver up the Marquiſate of Saluces, 159% 


the Deciſion of the Matter was left to the Pope; but 
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the Pope unwilling to diſoblige either Party, drilled on 


the Matter fo long, that Henry the IVth. made a poſitive 
Reſolution to force the Duke to a Compliance, ' The 
Duke went in Perſon to have an Interview with Henry, 
and in Order to an Accommodation promiſed full Sa- 


tisfaction for the Marquiſate. But the Duke had not 


Regard to his Promiſe, as being buoyed up with Hopes, 
that either Spain would ſtand by him, or Marſhal Bi- 
ron, with whom he kept a private Correſpondence, 


would raiſe ſuch inteſtine Commotions, as would give 
him an Opportunity of lopping off ſome part of France 


for himſelf. In fine, Henry did actually declare War 
againſt him a ſecond time, and ſeized upon a great Part 
of his Country, and at laſt forced him to conclude Peace 
at Lyons, and make a Ceſſion of the Provinces of Breſſo 
in Exchange for the Marquiſate of Saluces : which 
Henry the IVth. did always look upon as a Door through 
which he could march his Forces into [taly at pleaſure, 


This done, the Duke turned his Ambition another way, 


viz. upon Geneva; upon which he had ſome old and 
not ill- grounded Pretenfions : His Plea is thus ground- 
ed. The Earls of Savoy were anciently called in to af- 
hiſt and protect the Earls of Geneva againſt the in- 
croaching Power of the Biſhops, and Thomas Earl df 
Savoy married Beatrix a Daughter of the Earl of Geneva, 
by Virtue of which, all the Power of the Earls devolved 


to him. Add to this that the Emperor Charles the IVth. 


2 to Amadeus the Fifth, Earl of Savoy, a Patent to 


e Vicar-General of the Empire in that Country, which 


gave him a Command over the Biſhops ; and in fine, Pope 
Martin gave to Amadeus the VIIIth. the firſt Duke of 
Savoy, a full Grant of all the Temporal Juriſdi&ion of 
Geneva; in purſuance of which, all the Money of Geneva 
was ſtamped with his Name and Figure, all Sentences were 
executed in his Name, and the very Keys delivered to 
him when he called for them : And thus it continued 
till 1528. that both the Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Govern 
ment were altered. This, I fay, is the Plea of the Dukes 
of Savoy relating to Geneva. But however the Juſtice 
of it may lie, Charles Emanuel had Ambition enough 


The Staling to attempt the taking of it by Scaling; for which End 
of Geneva. he had prepared ſuch Ladders as might eaſily be joynd 


100 3. 


or inchaſed in one another without any great Noiſe The 


Stratagem 
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gtratagem took ſo well, that two Hundred Men aQuall 
got into the Town in the Night- time; but before the 
Favoyards could open the Gate, upon which by chance 
one of the Geneva Soldiers had lefr down the Port- 
Cullis, the Alarm Bell was rung, and the Burghers riſing 
immediately, fell upon the Savoyards, who made but a 
ſorry defence, and threw moſt of *em headlong over the 
Wall, and what Prifoners they took, they immediately 


Charles Emanuel being thus baulk'd, found fill a freſh 75+ Mont | 
Opportunity for his Ambition to work upon. After the 1612. 
Death of Francis III. Duke of Mantua, he ſtarted Pre- 

tenſions to the Dutchy of Montferrat, the Ground of which 
| Pretenſions we mentioned above in our Introduction to the 
i Hiſtory of Mantua. But Spain interpos d on the behalf of 
Duke Ferdinand Brother of Duke Francis, and roundly 

ave him to know, they would force him to diſarm, 
This Charles Emanuel reſented with ſuch fury, that he ſent 

his Badge of the Order of the Golden Fleece to Philip 
the Third, made Preparations for a vigorous reſiſtance 

to the Spamards, and call'd in the French to his Aſſiſtance : 
Upon which inſued a very ſharp War, and ſome bloody 
Encounters between the Armies of the two Crowns. 5 
But not long after it terminated in Peace; by Vertue of 1615 
which, Duke Charles Emanuel ſtood obliged to make a 
Ceſſion of the Dutchy of Montferrat to Duke Ferdi- 
nand. After that, he renewed his Pretenſions to Mont- 
ferrat, a new War breaking out in Italy upon the Death of 
Vicent Gonzagua Duke Regent of Mantua, and endeavour d 

to trim with the French and Spaniards in declaring for nei- 

ther, but ſuffered extreamly for it; for having denied the 
French Paſſage thro his Country, Cardinal Richelieu with the 

French Army advanced and took Pignerol, with the ad- 
to jaacent Country. The Duke diſturbed both for the 1630. 
2d ſs and the Inſult, rolld in his Mind the moſt violent _ 
and vexing Thoughts; for having from his younger 
es MW Years propoſed to himſelf great Tindertakings and 
ce Il Victories, with increaſe of Stare and Glory, and be- 
zh ing now reduced to an unhappy old Age, he ſaw his 
nd Maxims ill-grounded and his Hopes defeated. He 
d had in his Boſom an Enemy implacable, and a Con- 
he queror, and ſaw no other Reſuge but rezourſe to the 


A1 ftrians, 
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Auſtriant, who he knew would be almoſt equally op- 
preſſive and Burdenſome, there being a Neceſſity of re- 
ceiving Germans and Spaniards into his Towns. In fine, 

after wavering between various Thoughts, between 
making his Country a Theatre of War, and deſpairing 
to pacify the French, he threw himſelf into the Arms of 
the Auſtrians, who accordingly ſuccoured him with 2 
Body of Germans, though at the ſame time it was very 
doubtful whether they contributed moſt to the Defence or 
to the Deſolation of the Duke's Country. In the mean 
time, the King of France over-run all the Dutchy of Sa- 
woy, taking Chamberry and every ou but Mont melian, 
and the Cardinal took Poſſeſſion of the Marquiſate of Sa- 
tuzzo; and on the other hand, Spinola the Auſtrian Ge- 
- neral laid Siege to Caſſal. In fine, the Duke's Country 
was nothing but a Scene of Miſery, both the invadin 
and protecting Armies being equally cruel and — 
ſive. Amidſt ſo many and fo grievous Accidents, Duke 
Carlo Emanuel bending under 69 Years of Age, died 
of an Apoplexy, Anno 1630. | | 


rim Ama- F. 7. His Son and Succeſſor was Victor Amadeus, 

| beet, „ born 1587, a Prince of a more compoſed Ambition 
1% than his Father, and one that ſeemed to incline to 
Peace. Immediately after his Acceſſion to the Ducal 
Peace of Dignity, a Negotiation was ſet on Faot and a Trer- 
44 o. ty concluded, by which the Duke of Mantua yielded 
31. : . 

to the Duke of Savoy ſeveral Places in Montferat in 


conſideration of the Sum of 494000 Crowns. And the 


Duke of Samo) made a Ceſſion of Pignerol to the French 
for paying the ſaid Sum to the Duke of Mantua. 
Duke Victor gave Proof of his Valour on ſeveral Oc. 
caſions; he was wounded at the Siege of Verue, and 
_ commanded the French Armies. A Seth War breaking 
out in /taly and Germany between the two Crowns, 
Victor ſided with France. He married a Daughter of 
Henry the IVth. and appeared always in the French In- 
tereſt, notwithſtanding that in his Youth he had been 
chief Commander of the King of Spain's: Galleys, with 
a Penſion of 100000 Crowns per Annum; and at the 
ſame time all his Brothers ſubſiſted by Spain. He 
died in 1637. leaving the young Prince an Infant to 
the Guardianthip of his Dutcheſs Chriſtina, Siſter to 
the King of France, with an excluſive Clauſe i 


both in the Span/h Service, ingaged that Crown to back | 


em. On the other hand, France ſent Suceours to, the 
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Severities of the Duke to theſe Proteftants have been 
induſtriouſly magnified beyond Matter of Fact; and that 


Perſecutes 
the Vaudois, 


1662. 
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the Matter was not taken up, till the King of France 
interpos d his Mediation, upon the Deſire of the Swiſs 
Cantons. After that they continued in Peace during the 
Life of this Prince, who liv'd only to 1675. He was a 

- graceful Perſon, and a Prince very well vers d in all Gen- 

tlemanny Accompliſhments, particularly in Riding ; for 

the Improvement of which he cauſed an Academy to 

be opened at Turin. He loved Learning, and was a 

Prince of Spirit and Senſe, His firſt Dutcheſs was a 

Daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and the ſecond a 

Daughter of the Duke of Nemours. The Son of the laſt, 

iter ams- Victor Amadeus, Francis ſucceeded him in 1675, being 
deus Il. then Nine Years of Age. | 


T3 Fil Ke. F. 8. The Dukes of Savoy are poſſeſs'd of a Coun- 
ef S2 oy. try important for Situation, plentiful by its Fertility, and 
for its extent conſiderable. Piemont is à very fertile 
Country and wonderful populous, and contains 160 
Caſtles and wall'd Places. It abounds with Corn, and 
Wine, and all ſorts of tame and wild Animals ; Fruit, 
Hemp, and Minerals, c. When the French and Spa- 
niſh Armies made it the Seat of War for 27 Years toge- 
ther, it ſtill found Proviſions for em both. The Country 
of Nice indeed is a little rugged, but it is very well cul- 
tivated. The Inhabitants oF Premont are very true to 
their Prince, and make good Soldiers, only they love 
their Pleaſure, as all the Italian: do. The Dutchy of Sa. 
voy properly ſo call'd, is for the moſt part hilly and 
mountainous, but it has very fruitful Valleys, and a fertile 
open Plain extending towards the Lake of Geneva. The 
Inhabitants of it are charged with dull groſs Underſtand- 
ings, and an unmilitary "Temper ; but conſidering that 
the Nature of their Country makes them hardy and fit 
to undergo Fatigue, there's no queſtion to be made but 
Diſcipline and Experience will conquer all that natural 
Dulneſs, and render them perhaps fitter for Military 
Exploits, than thoſe who boaſt of a natural Diſpoſition 
for them. The Country is naturally ſtrong and the Paſſes 
eaſily defended, not to mention that the Forts which are 
there are next to impregnable if well provided, witneſs 
Montmehan, In Montferrat the Duke of Savoy poſſeſſes all 
that lies North to the Po, and the Terricory of the Ca: 
narale; where he has very conſiderable Forts, and a very 
ſertile tho a hilly Soil. He has that Advantage beyond 
| e 
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many Princes, that what by Art and what by Nature his 
Country is guarded on all Hands; and his Capitol per- 
haps is one of the nobleſt Fortifications in Europe. He The News- 
may conveniently raiſe above 2 good Soldiers in his e, 4 S4 
own Territories; his yearly Revenue amounts to above 
180000 Crowns, which Sum he may inlarge, without 
diſpleaſing his Subjects, upon 1 Occaſion; he has 
the Mortification to be environ'd with two ſuch Powers as 
the Auſtrian. and the Bourbon Houſes, which muſt al- 
ways keep him upon his Guard. In caſe of a Rupture 
between France and Spain, his Country muſt be a conti- 
| qual Thorough-fare, and be equally expos d to the Inſults 
of both Armies. Upon ſuch Occaſions the Dukes of 
Saucy have frequently attempted to ſtand Neuter ; but be- 
ſides that neither of the contending Parties will readily 
allow of ſuch a Neutrality, tis infinitely more the In- 
tereſt of the Savoyard to join his Forces withone to keep 
out the other, that ſo his Country may not be expoſed to 
be a Theatre of War (as it has been ſo often) nor his 
own Property left to the Diſcretion of a Conqueror, whoſe 
down-weighing Power he might have prevented by joyn- 
ing his Force with the Weaker. Milan watches him on 
the one hand, and France on the other; and ſince Milan 
is in the hands of the Spaniards, who are in no Capacity 
to attempt further Conqueſts, tis abſolutely his intereſt 
e it ſhould continue fo; for ſhould the Houſe of Bourbon be 
7 poſſeſs d of Milan, they Il never ſuffer his Country to re- 
d main long a Partition Wall to intercept the Commuication 
le of their Territories: Beſides, he will then live precariouſly, 
10 and be almoſt block d up from foreign Relief. Tis true, 
1. while the two Parties are contending, he may happen to 
at be expos d to Danger as lying next, and ſometimes to be 
ft ſurpriz d; which perhaps has been in part the occaſion of 
ut the frequent ſhifting of Hands obſervable in his Anceſtors. 
al But the beſt Security he can have againſt ſuch Inconve- 
Ty niencies, is a firm Alliance with the Swiſs Cantons and the 
nn  Pcincesof /taly, whoſe Intereſt is the fame with his. For 
es the Italian Princes have always look d upon the Keys Oy 
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re as in his Hands; The Sw2/s Cantons can ſuccour him at a 

es times; and will donbtlefs be unwilling to ſee an over- 
all grown Power ſpread all round em. On the other hand, 
2 the Auſtrians and all the Italian Princes will be glad of his 
Ni Alliance; neither can they lye under any Temptation of 


nd invading his Territories while he continues firm to their In- 
EO | : 8 tereſt 
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tereſt, and skreens them from the Irruption of the Enes 


my. Only he muſt take care not to think of inlarging 
i ueſts on their Side; he is in no Capacity to make 


- - 


Conque s or to keep them when made, conſidering how 
he is ſituated. He will do well to keep it with the Nor- 


them Maritim Powers, who in caſe of Diſtreſs, can Suc- 
cour him by the way of Nizæa and Villa France ;. not to 
mention that Mercenary Troops may be found in Switzer- 
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Land to join him, if Money, the Sinews of War, be but 
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